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Phyaically  The  Daily  Newa  is  <lcaigiiecl  to  be 
read  wkh'caae  and  pleaaure  by  thoae  whoae 
intereat  in  the  newa  of  the  day  extendi 
farther  than  picture*  and  headline*. 
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3  Typography 

There  U  no  better  indicatioa  of  the  value 
of  a  newspaper  a*  an  advertisaig  medium 
than  the  newspaper  itself.  For  m  the  cherecter 
of  its  peges,  in  the  worth  end  yeriety  of  its 
deportments,  mey  be  seen  the  cherecter  of  the 
renders  it  nttracts^ 

The  general  appearance  of  The  Chicago  Daily 
News  b  attractive  and  readaUe,  reflecting  in 
dress  and  typography  the  dignity,  pobe  and  good 
taste  that  dharacterize  its  editorial  standard*. 
The  Daily  News  b  printed  in  Ionic  No.  9,  a 
7-point  type  on  an  8V^-point  base,  die  Iwgest 
and  most  legflde  body  type  used  by  any  Queago 
newspaper.  Pictures  are  freely  used  and  repro* 
duction  b  good. 
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Iron  production  is  increasmg  in  the  Birmingham  District 

Pig  Itmi  PrMlacttMi  in  TIm  Birminglwni  Oiatrict  i*  ikovring  ■  auiked 
mcTMte  over  192S.  Here  ar«  the  fignrM: 


Fabroary 
Marck  .. 


Steel  Prodnetiea  in  the  Diatrici  is  en  an  t&%  Basis.  New  is  the  tiase 
to  lannch  year  prodnet  into  The  Senth’s  Creates!  Indastrial  Center. 
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516  National  Advertl^tiors 


462  l^cal  Adv43rfrli$or!$ 


I  sed  THE  SIJIVPAPEII^ 


EXCLUSIVELY 


in  Baltimore 


CIKCILATION  of  TIIK  SINPAPKHS  (daily— morn 


JOHN  B.  WOODWARD 
Btwrry  Rani  BIJf. 

110  E.  42hJ  Si.,  Srnu  York 
GUY  S.  OSBORN 
260  S,  Michiaan  Chlcagt 

JOSEPH  R.  SCOLARO 
Ctneral  Motors  BlJg.,  Df trail 
A.  D.  GRANT 
Constitution  BlJg.,  .Illanla 
€.  GEORGE  KROGNESS 
first  Motional  Bank  BlJg, 
San  Frantisro 


Everything  in  Baltimore  Revolves  Around 


« 


( 


MORNING 


EVENING 


SUNDAY 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 

CIRCULATION 


838,422 

^  DAILY,  NET  PAID 

1,235,442 

SUNDAY,  NET  PAID 

Average  for  the  six  month  period  ended  March  31,  1929 


The  highest  six  month  average 
in  Tribune  History 


SURGING  to  new  heights  and  notching  new 
all-time  highs  month  after  month,  Chicago 
Tribune  circulation  on  week-days  during  the 
past  six  months  exceeded  the  highest  previous  aver¬ 
age  by  more  than  29,000  copies  daily.  The  Sunday 
Tribune,  reaching  an  average  of  nearly  a  million 
and  a  quarter  families  during  the  period,  topped 
the  best  previous  average 
by  more  than  52,000! 

The  Tribune’s  week-day 
circulation  in  Chicago  and 
suburbs  alone  provides  a 
coverage  of  61%  of  all  the 
families  in  metropolitan 
Chicago  and  is  greater  than 
the  total  circulation  of  any 


other  Chicago  daily  paper.  And  the  Sunday  Tribune, 
with  its  overwhelming  coverage  of  72%  of  all  the 
families  of  metropolitan  Chicago,  reaches  225,000 
more  families  in  Chicago  and  suburbs  than  its  com¬ 
petitor. 

These  sensational  gains  have  made  the  Tribune 
more  than  ever  able  to  do  your  Chicago  adver¬ 
tising  job  alone.  For  maxi¬ 
mum  sales  in  Chicago  and 
the  Chicago  territory  dur¬ 
ing  this  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer,  concentrate  your  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  Chicago 
newspaper  that  can  do  the 
job  alone  —  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 


“SIX  DAYS  AGAINST  SIX” 

During;  the  first  three  months  of  1929,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  on  week-days  alone  carried  a  total  of  4,220.97 
columns  of  national  display  advertising.  This  represents 
a  gain  of  874.02  columns  over  the  same  period  of  1928. 
And  it  sets  up  a  lead  of  555.94  columns  of  national 
display  advertising,  six  days  against  six,  over  the  leading 
CTiicago  evening  newspaper ! 
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THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 

March  Circulation:  854,585  Daily;  1,236,284  Sunday 
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If  you  are  planning 
to  advertise  in  Detroit, 
get  all  the  facts — 

That  “one  paper  covers  Detroit” 
story  is  theory  and 
advertising  costs  too 
much  money  in  Detroit 
to  buy  on  theory. 

The  Detroit  Times  is 
selling  over  300,000  daily 
and  400,000  Sunday — 
that^s  a  fact 

THE  DETROIT  TIMES 

OVER  300,000  DAILY  OVER  375,000  SUNDAY 


**The  Trend  is  to  The  Times** 
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The  ^^A(£wspaper  is 
the  ‘Dynamo  of  sales! 

'  j relation  of  the  NEWSPAPER  to  sales  is  what  the 
^  DYNAMO  is  to  mechanical  force. 

It  produces,  not  electrical  energy,  but  buying  action.  Practi¬ 
cally  immediate,  instantaneous  action.  Its  success  is  built  on 
telling  what  happened  today — not  last  month!  It  is  full  of 
life,  crowded  with  activity. 

No  advertising  medium  is  as  intimate  with  its  readers  or’ as 
essential  in  their  daily  existence. 

It  is  truly  a  power  plant  that  converts  sales  thoughts  into 
SALES! 

We  are  the  representatives  of  twenty-three  “dynamos  of  sales” 
located  in  sixteen  prosperous  and  responsive  markets. 

We  are  at  all  times  prepared — in  conjunction  with  their 
respective  service  departments — to  provide  valuable  and 
useful  merchandising  service  and  market  reports  that  will 
assist  the  manufacturer  of  any  commodity  either  in  opening 
up  or  in  extending  distribution  already  under  way.  ’ 


THE  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY 

National  Advertising  Representatives  of  Newspapers 


New  York  Chicago  St.  Louis  Atlanta  Dallas 

San  Francisco  .  Los  Angeles  Portland 
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The  Greatest 
Circulation 
ever  reached 

by  any  Daily 
Nempaper 
in  the  West 

tH  Government  Statement  of  Average  Daily 
Circulation  -  Six  Months  ending  March  31*1929 

LOS  ANGELES 

EVENING  HERALD 


New  York 

*»y 

HERBERT  W.  MOLONEY, 
342  Madiion  Ave. 


Repretenttd  in 

ChicaLfo 

by 

JOHN  H.  LEOERER 
910  Hearit  Bldx. 


San  Francisco 
by 

A.  J.  NORRIS  HILL. 
610  H«artt  Bld^. 
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Price:  2  Minutes 


IOWA  CLIMBS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  RANKING 


PRICE  OF  HOGS  40 
PER  CERT  HIGHER 
THAR  UST  SPRIMG 

At  World’s  Largest  Producers 
of  Hogs,  Iowa  Farmers  Will 
Receive  Biggest  Benefit 

Iowa  farmers,  who  raise  over 
10,000,000  hofts  yearly  or  more 
than  twice  the  number  raised 
by  the  farmers  of  any  other 
state,  are  recelvinK  40  per  cent 
more  for  their  ho^s  this  spring 
than  at  the  same  time  last 
year.  Authority  for  this  state¬ 
ment  is  the  American  Institute  i 
of  Meat  Packers,  which  cites 
the  fact  that  packers  paid  an 
average  price  of  $11.36  a  hun- ' 
dred  pounds  for  hogs  at  Chi- ' 
cago  in  March,  where  they 
paid  only  $8.04  a  year  ago. 

Iowa  Has  Most  to  Gain  ! 

A  few  weeks  ago,  hogs  j 
reached  a  new  high  peak  for  , 
the  year  of  $12.15.  This  Is  the 
most  njoney  farmers  have  re¬ 
ceived  for  hogs  In  years,  and  I 
adds  further  proof  to  the  fact  ' 
that  hogs  will  yield  farmers  a 


Typical  of  Iowa's  Industrial  Plants 


CM  r? 


mni 


fAbm-p)  the  plant  of 
the  Quaker  Oats  Com¬ 
pany  at  Cedar  Rapids, 
fripht)  the  Nortlurest- 
em  Rtates  Portland 
Cement  Company 
plant  at  Mason  City 
and  fleft)  the  plant 
of  the  John  Deere 
Tractor  Company  at 
Waterloo. 

\o  other  state  better  adapted  to  at  least  three  types  of  manufacturing  than  Iowa.  Hecause  of 


bigger  profit  this  year  than  .  (fg  nearness  to  the  sources  of  rate  food  products,  loxra  is  one  of  the  country’s  greatest  food  manu- 
normally.  In  view  of  the  fact  I  farturers.  Because  it  is  situated  in  the  center  of  a  great  agricultural  area,  it  is  on  ideal  locatirm 
that  InwB  nrnrinr>na  an  manv  I  for  plants  manufacturing  farm  equipment  and  ma'-hinery.  And  because  of  its  riefc  mineral  deposits, 
laHL  uZ  xuI  if  ranks  high  in  the  manufacture  of  cement  and  other  luilding  materials. 

more  hogs  than  any  other  state, _ _ _ _ _ _ _ ___ 


Iowa  will  benefit  the  most  from 
these  improved  hog  prices. 

The  average  price  paid  for 
hogs  in  Chicago  last  Novem¬ 
ber  was  $8.85;  for  March  it  was 
approximately  $11.50,  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  $2.56  a  hundred  pounds. 


Alew  Car  Sales  Show 
Big  Gain  Over  Early 
Months  of  Last  Year 


Iowa  Income  Tax 
Gains  14  Per  Cent 

approximately  Jll.50.  a  dllfer-  gpjtp  opp  of  the  most  !  The  total  of  all  1928  in- 

ence  of  $2.56  a  hundred  pounds,  gpvere  winters  in  Iowa’s  his-  i  come  tax  collected  in 
According  to  authorities,  this  jory,  which  included  snow,  ice  Iowa  during  the  first  three 
is  a  proflUble  price  for  hogs  slush,  automobile  sales  for  s  in  f  . 

even  with  com  near  a  dollar  a  jpppary  and  ,i«February  are  913,661.04.  The  figure  for 
bushel,  and  com  has  not  yet  p^prly  2.000  ahead  of  the  first  the  saiqe  period  of  1928 
reached  that  figure.  months  of  last  year.  Total  ^as  $3..387.373A9  a  differ- 

Prieei  Declined  Last  Year  new  car  sales  for  these  two  j  ence  of  $526,288.45,  or 
T^  difference  between  the  months  were  8.037,  as  com-  ]  practically  14  per  cent, 
situ^on  of  this  year  and  last  pared  w'ith  6.113  for  the  cor-  * 
year  is  clearly  shown  in  the  responding  period  of  last  year.  a  l  a 

fact  that  a  year  ago  hog  in  view  of  this  unusual  sales  Iowa  Ranks  Among ^ 
prices  declined  95  cents  be-  Increase.  Iowa  automobile  men  Ten  High  States  i 
tween  November  and  the  end  ‘  expect  1929  to  set  a  new  high  Retail  Sales  Vol 

of  March.  Instead  of  advancing  i  record  in  the  number  of  new 

$2.^‘  as  they  did  this  year,  i  cars  sold.  states.  Iowa 


Ten  High  States  in 


Savings  Deposits  in 
Iowa  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  Gain  3  Per  Cent 

Savings  deposits  in  Iowa 
member  banks  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  last  month 
showed  an  increase  of  3.2  per 
cent  over  the  figure  for  March. 
1928.  The  total  amount  on  de¬ 
posit  in  Iowa  banks  reporting 
was  '$102,434,138.  Iowa  was  the 
only  one  of  the  six  states  in 
the  seventh  Federal  Reserve 
District  to  show  an  Increase  in 
the  average  account  for  the 
month.  These  figures  were  re¬ 
leased  April  1  by  the  Federal 


.^Advertisers  who  understand  the  state  realize 
that  Iowa  is  not  one  market  but  a  group  of  mar¬ 
ket*;.  each  served  by  its  own  local  daily  newspapers. 
Consetjuently,  to  get  your  full  share  of  Iowa  busi- 
ne8.s,  newspapers  in  each  of  these  twenty-five  com¬ 
mercial  centers  are  necessary. 

IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


Retail  Sales  Volume  Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago. 

Of  the  48  states,  Iowa  was  - 

one  of  only  ten  to  show  an  in-  Honey  and  Wax  Add 
crease  of  between  3  and  6  per  $2,500,000  to  Income 
cent  in  retail  sales  for  1928  as  wsub 


cent  m  retail  saies  lor  iszs  as  While  honey  Is  not  commonly 
compared  with  1927.  regarded  as  a  major  farm  crop, 

states  show^  losses  while  the  ^^e  fact  remains  that  honey 
remaining  29  showed  gains  in  coptributed  over  $2,000,000  to 
retail  of  less  than  3  per  jowa’s  income  last  year,  while 

®  bv-product,  added  an- 
cently  furnished  by  the  Federal  other  $500,000.  The  1928  honey 
Reserve  Board  as  indicative  of  jp  gtpte  amounted  to 

the  states  in  which  retail  busi-  jg  ooo.ooo  pounds,  a  figure  ex- 
?***  Rood,  fair  and  poor,  needed  only  by  California. 
Iowa  today  is  one  of  the  coun-  ^^pg^  production  was  higher 


try’s  ten  leading  markets. 


‘  by  a  slight  amount. 
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I  Here  and  There  in  Iowa 

Packing  Plant  Expands  tered  each  year,  which  in  the 

Mason  City — Plans  for  the  past  years  has  been  about 
erection  of  a  new  $350,000  ad-  500,000. 

dition  to  the  packing  plant  of  - 

J.  Decked  &  Sons  has  been  an-  Building  Boom  In  Waterloo 
nounced  by  company  officials.  Waterloo— Included  In  Wa- 

Tbe  structure  is  ex^iected  to  be  terloo’s  spring  building  boom 
ready  for  occupancy  next  fall,  is  a  new  SO-apartment  bulld- 
Thls  new  addition  will  make  it  Ing  being  erected  here  at  a 
possible  for  the  local  packing  cost  of  approximately  $75,000. 
plant  to  Increase  considerably  Two  other  apartment  build- 
the  number  of  hogs  slaugh-  ings  are  also  going  up. 


OUTPUT  OF  3,061 
FACTORIES  VALUED 
AT  $769,340,616 

Biennial  Census  of  Manufac¬ 
tures  for  1927  Puts  Iowa  in 
Seventeenth  Place 

FIRST  IN  AGRICULTURE 

Iowa’s  3,016  industries  pro¬ 
duced  manufactured  goods 
valued  at  $769,340,610  in  1927, 
the  year  covered  in  the  latest 
Biennial  Census  of  Manufac 
tures  which  was  published  re 
cently  by  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce. 

This  production  is  $23,011,021 
more  than  the  total  for  1925, 
when  the  last  census  was  com¬ 
piled. 

Iowa  now  ranks  seventeenth 
among  all  states  in  manufac¬ 
turing. 

Iowa  was  one  of  only  twenty 
states  to  report  an  Increase  in 
manufacturing  between  thr 
biennial  census  of  1925  and 
1927. 

During  the  first  quarter  of 
1929,  551  new  concerns  either 
started  in  business  or  com 
menced  to  carry  out  major  ex 
pansion  programs. 

Iowa  a  Factory  Center 

These,  and  many  other  in¬ 
stances  which  might  be  citwl 
are  sufficient  to  show  Iowa'? 
amazing  development  as  an  In 
dustrial  center.  Within  a  com 
paratlvely  few  years,  Iowa  has 
grown  from  strictly  an  agricu'. 
tural  state  to  promlnenc 
among  the  manufacturing 
states. 

Iowa  still  leads  other  statf^; 
by  a  considerable  margin  ic 
the  value  of  Its  agricnltura 
output.  Now,  by  leading  mo*: 
other  states  in  the  value  of  Us 
industrial  output,  it  occupies  > 
position  of  economic  .serurlty 
equalled  by  few  other  sectifin- 
of  the  country.  Since  1924.  ii 
fact,  Iowa’s  industrial  output 
has  exceeded  Its  agricultural 
output  in  value. 

Factory  Wages  Nearly 

$100,000,000 

According  to  the  Biennial 
Census  of  Manufactures  fnr 
1927,  the  payrolls  in  the  staff 
reached  nearly  $100,000,000. 
and  the  raw  materials  used  la 
manufactuHng  were  valued  at 
$469,939,635. 

As  a  cross  section  of  the 
tvpes  of  business  which  flour 
Ish  in  Iowa,  R  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  on  the  basis  of  electric 
horsepower  that  Iowa  prodncM 
7  per  cent  of  the  country’s 
packing  house  products.  8D' 
per  cent  of  Its  dairy  producfi. 

6.55  per  cent  of  Its  manufac 
tured  food  products  not  other 
wise  classified.  36.58  per  ceat 
of  Its  washing  machiB**- 
wringers,  dryers  and  Ironed 

9.56  per  cent  of  Its  foundry  »■* 
machine  shop  products.  *•” 
per  cent  of  Rs  cement,  and  cor¬ 
respondingly  high  percentage* 
of  farm  implements,  furniture, 
and  railroad  equipment. 
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Nationally  Advertised  Products 
Choose  the  W ashington,D.C.Star 

The  recognition  of  Washington  as  a  highly  desirable  market — and 
The  Star  (Evening  and  Sunday)  as  the  most  logical  medium  with  which  • 
to  cover  it  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  360  separate  and  distinct 
products,  running  the  entire  range  of  luxuries  and  commodities  from 
automobiles  to  yeast,  have  been  consistent  advertisers  in  The  Star  during 
the  month  of  April.  ' 

With  The  Star’s  circulation  you  completely*  cov  er  the  Washington  .  ’ 
Market,  comprising  the  city  and  the  25-mile  radius  into  Maryland  and  ‘ 
Virginia  at  minimum  cost  for  maximum  results.  The  Star  goes  directly 
into  the  homes  every  day  and  Sunday  through  its  carrier  service  which 
extends  into  ev^eh  the  most  remote  corner  of  the  Washington  Market. 

April  has  not  been  an  extraordinary  month  for  National  advertising 
— but  is  typical  of  preference  given  The  Star  because  of  its  prestige  in  a 
community  rich  in  opportunity  and  definite  in  result. 

For  any  product  of  worth  The  Star  is  the  key  which  opens  this 
Market  successfullv^  and  economical  K'. 
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Lake  Michigan  Building 
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THE  ADVERTISER  HAS  THIS  OPPORTUNITY 
WHICH  NO  OTHER  LARGE  MARKET  CAN  OFFER 


/.K  all  nf  thr  icrrat  mar- 
xm  ket«  of  America  t  their  aale* 
potenlialfi  .  .  .  their  ad«ertiainf( 
rmita  .  .  .  the  newnpaper  eondi- 
liona.  — and  you  will  6nd  in  no 
other  market  the  unuaual  oppor¬ 
tunity  that  Philadelphia  oiTera. 

Herr  ia  a  proaperoua  city  of  httmea 
with  eitenaive  auburba  where 
great  buying  power  abounda. 

A  «aat  outlet  ft»r  the  manufac¬ 
turer  uf  a  fine  product.— the  third 
largeat  market  in  the  country. 


Here  ia  a  fine  newa|Mi|»er  reach-  ntwifaptr 
ing  e*ery  portion  nf  thia  market 
—  entering  practically  every  home  in  the 
eity  and  ita  rich  aiihurha  at  a  low  coat. 

A  unique  aituatiem :  K  great  market  of 


drtulMtnm 
Ktlstl  ib*fi  kutv  whUh 
mtwifsprr  ktu  rtipniivt 
tmulsutu.  PhiUdtIfhi* 
$ktH,  ^urimi  1928,  plsnJ 
aurr  /  adunm- 

mtnn  in  Tkt  BmlUtm  tktn 
tm  all  »$ktT  fhiladtlphia 
mtwipspm  cumUmtfd. 


kOO.OOO  homea.  and  a  newspaper 
with  548,S7H  net  paid  daily  circula¬ 
tion.  There  is  no  parallel  to  thia 
in  all  newspaper  history . 

There  is  a  unity  of  interests  among 
Philadelphians,  great  and  small. 
A  spirit  of  moderation.  A  sense 
of  values,  of  the  fitness  of  things. 

High  standards  by  which  they 
test  men  and  merchandise  . . .  and 
new  spa pern. 


Isi/ptniM-  The  Kvening  Bulletin  reflects  that 
^UaJtl^iL  sane,  moderate  spirit.  Only  this 
'imtd.  explains  its  growth,  from  a  few 

thousand  readers  in  189.').  to  more 
than  half  a  millif>n  today. 

For  The  Bulletin  has  never  given  a  premium 
or  a  prise,  nor  run  a  circulation  contest; 


has  never  treated  news  sensationally  to 
win  casual  readers. 

Its  supremacy  in  city  and  suburbs  .  .  .  its 
position  as  one  of  the  great  newspapers  of 
America,  —  have  been  achieved  by  carefiil 
building  over  a  third  of  a  century. 

More  than  ever  today,  when  every  sales 
expense  must  produce  greater  results,  the 
Philadelphia  market  .  .  .  and  The  Evening 
Bulletin  .  .  .  should  receive  first  considera¬ 
tion  in  your  sales  plan. 
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President  Hoover  Calls  On  Nation’s  Press 
To  Aid  Cause  Of  Law  Enforcement 

Chief  Executive  Makes  First  Address  Following  Inauguration  at  Brilliant  Associated  Press  Luncheon — 
Tributes  Commemorate  Life  Service  of  late  Melville  E.  Stone 


'FHE  dominant  problem  in  the  United 
1-  Slates  today  is  law  eniorcement. 
I'resident  Herbert  Hoover  declared  at 
tiie  Associated  Press  annual  luncheon  on 
Monday  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria,  and  he 
vigorously  called  upon  the  American 
newsjiaper  press  to  arouse  the  interest 
and  the  conscience  of  the  people  to  the 
(lire  perils  of  the  wave  of  crime  and 
pijpular  impudent  disregard  of  law  and 
order. 

It  was  the  first  address  the  Chief 
Executive  has  delivered  since  his  inau¬ 
guration  and  it  was  uttered  with  more 
than  usual  feeling,  the  President  seeming 
to  deeply  feel  the  urgency  of  his  words. 

.\fter  outlining  the  condition  of  organ¬ 
ized  crime,  which  makes  the  United 
States  the  most  unsafe  country  in  the 
world  in  which  to  live,  the  President  di¬ 
rected  his  remarks  directly  to  editors  and 
publishers,  saying  the  press  can  play  a 
iloniinant  part  in  solving  the  Izasic  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  understanding,  the  ideals  and 
the  relationship  of  the  individual  citizens 
to  the  law  itself.  “The  press  is  almost 
linal  in  its  potency  to  arouse  the  interest 

and  conscience  of _ 

our  people,”  he 
aid.  "It  can  de¬ 
stroy  their  finer 
sensibilities  or  it 
can  invigorate 
them.  I  am ‘well 
aware  that  the 
great  majority  of 
our  journals,  day 
by  day,  give  their 
support  to  these 
high  ideals.” 

.\t  this  point  the 
President  specific¬ 
ally  suggested  to 
the  press,  instead 
of  casting  a  glamor 
of  romance  over 
criminal  acts,  feerl- 
ing  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  reader 
with  ideas  of  hero¬ 
ism  in  reference  to 
evil-doers,  that 
news  accounts  in¬ 
vest  with  romance 
the  heroism  of 
thousands  of  pub¬ 
lic  officials  who 
are  endeavoring  to 
enforce  the  law. 

Mr.  Hoover  said: 

“Perhaps  a  little 
better  propor- 
tionetl  balance  of 
news  concerning 
those  criminals 
who  are  convicted 
and  punished  would 
^r\e  to  instill  the 
fear  of  the  law.” 

The  P  r  c  s  i  tl  e  n  t 
Condemned  too 
great  sympathy 
for  i:)ersons  who 
into  trouble 
with  the  law — he 
asked  for  less  sen¬ 
timentality  over 
the  murderer  and 
hi'  family  and  CJeneral 


more  fur  the  murdered  man  and  his 
family.  He  explained  in  detail  what  his 
plans  were  for  government  action. 

The  scene  of  the  address  was  the  fam¬ 
ous  gilded  ball-room  of  the  ancient  hos¬ 
telry  which,  after  30  years  of  use  by  the 
publishers  for  April  conventions,  is  al)out 
to  vanish  from  the  view  of  Fifth  .\venue 
to  make  way  for  a  towering  sky-scraper. 
The  usual  single  ts>a.st,  according  to  A. 
P.  custom,  was  drunk  to  the  President 
and  to  Mrs.  Hoover,  the  latter  occupying 
a  box  with  a  party  of  women,  wives  of 
directors  of  the  association.  The  hall- 
riKzm  was  filled  to  its  capacity  and  th«' 
scene  brilliant  with  the  Hashes  of  a  huge 
camera  battery  locatecl  in  the  tier  of 
Ijoxes. 

The  memlvership  l)Owcd  in  reverence  t«( 
the  memory  of  Xlelville  E.  Stone,  whose 
death  occurred  during  the  year,  when  his 
name  was  spoken  first  by  the  toastmaster. 
Frank  B.  Noyes,  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  publisher  of  ll’ashinf/ton 
Star,  and  later  by  Mr.  Hoover  who  re- 
ferrerl  to  Mr.  Stone  as  “my  great,  good 
friend — that  great  .-Xmerican,  who  d'd 


so  much  to  make  the  Associated  Press 
the  jwwer  for  good  that  it  is  today.” 

President  and  Mrs.  Hoover  were  wel- 
come'd  by  a  committee  headed  by  Adolph 
S.  Ochs,  publisher  of  .W’w  York  Tifius; 
j.  K.  KnowlamI,  Oakland  (Cal.)  Trih- 
iiiii':  I'rcderick  1.  Thompson,  Mobilf 
(.\la.)  Register;  Robert  McLean,  Phila- 
delphia  Ihilletin  and  Stuart  H.  Perry. 
.Adrian  (Mich.)  Telegram.  The  party 
alioard  the  special  train  included  Senator 
Henry  .\llen  of  Kansas  and  a  distin¬ 
guished  assembly  of  guests  occupied  seats 
at  the  speaker’s  dias. 

President  Noyes,  in  intnKlucing  the 
I  hief  Executive  of  the  nation,  said  : 

"In  our  meeting  just  held  we  have 
adopted  resolutions  evidencing  the  re- 
s|>ect.  the  admiration,  the  affection  in 
which  we  hold  the  memory  of  Melville 
E.  Stone,  the  great  soul  who  has  passc<l 
since  our  last  meeting.  This  is  as  it 
should  be  for  we  cannot  t<M)  often  give 
testimony  of  his  great  services  to  us  and 
of  our  debt  to  him. 

“I  greatly  rejoice,  however,  that  we 
did  not  wait  until  this  dav  to  unburden 


view  of  Assorialed  Pres*  lunrheon  showing  Frank  B.  Noyes  introducing  President 


our  hearts  hut  that  more  than  ten  years 
ago  made  occasion  at  one  of  our  annual 
lunches  to  make  known  to  him  by  spoken 
and  printed  word,  the  esteem  and  love  in 
which  we  held  him. 

"His  remaining  years  were,  1  know, 
made  happier  by  that  manifestation  of 
our  regard  and  his  knowledge  of  the  pin¬ 
nacle  on  which  he  stoocl  with  us. 

“1  would  not  in  justice  to  him  and  to 
ourselves  in  any  way  indicate  that  our 
feeling  toward  him  is  that  of  a  memory 
of  chill  perfection,  of  a  superb  mind 
functioning  llawlessly. 

"Rather,  we  loved  him  the  more  be¬ 
cause  of  failings  and  frailties  that,  in 
themselves,  are  lovable  and  never  mean 
or  sordid. 

“Von  will  not  expect  me  tixlay  to  re¬ 
view  this  man’s  accomplishments  or  his 
great  qualities.  I  may,  nevertheless, 
refer  to  an  ontstanding  evwlence  of  large¬ 
ness  of  mind  and  heart  which  we  found 
in  his  full  recognition  of  his  duty  to  find 
and  train  another  genius  who  couhl  take 
UP  and  carry  the  great  burden  of  respon¬ 
sibility  we  lay  upon  the  general  manager 
of  the  .Associated 
Press. 

“How  well  he 
)H'r  formed  that 
duty  is  known  to 
each  «)f  you  and 
t<Klay,  uiuler  the  di¬ 
rection  of  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  our  organ¬ 
ization  is  meeting 
the  needs  of  the 
membership 
m  ore  efficiently, 
more  comprehen¬ 
sively,  than  ever 
iK'fore  and  no  one 
rejoiced  more  that 
this  was  so  than 
Melville  E.  Stone. 

"The  ashes  of 
our  frieiwl  now  lie 
in  honored  sepul¬ 
chre  in  the  noble 
cathedral  rising  on 
Mt.  St.  , Albans, 
overlooking  Wash¬ 
ington,  <lestined  to 
b  e  our  Ameri¬ 
can  Westminster 
,AM>ey, 

“rKKl  rest  his 
gentle  soul ! 

“It  is  our  cus¬ 
tom  on  these  an¬ 
nual  occasions  to 
drink  but  one 
tr>ast.  I  ask  you 
to  drink  to  the 
health  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United 
States.  Herbert 
Hoover,  and  to 
that  of  the  graci¬ 
ous  lady  of  the 
White  House. 

"Most  of  our 
presidents  have 
))ecome  world  fig¬ 
ures  only  when 
they  became  presi¬ 
dents.  With  the 
Hoover.  present  incumbent 
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of  that  great  office  this  is  not  the  case  but 
ii^s  ft  ffthiihiir  aM 
a  lored  one  in  ^ery  household  mrouf^- 
out  the  civilized  world,  as  a  great  human¬ 
itarian  and  as  an  extraordinarily  able 
administrator. 

“We  are  greatly  honored  that  he  has 
come  to  us  today.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
for  me  to  explain  to  you,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Associated  Press  is  a  coopera¬ 
tive,  non-profit-making  organization  of 
more  than  1250  newspapers  whose  func¬ 
tion  is  to  gather  and  distribute  to  its 
members  an  unbiased  and  a>mprehensive 
news  report  of  the  world's  happenings. 

"We  are  gathered  here  tf>day  for  our 
annual  meeting  and  you  are  thus  offered 
the  opportunity  of  looking  carefully  over 
that  entity  so  mysterious  to  many — the 
Associated  Press. 

“You  will  note  that  it  is  very  human 
— just  plain  men  and  women — the 
women,  of  course,  not  so  plain ;  Demo¬ 
crats  and  Kroublicans ;  Protestants, 
Catholics  and  Jews;  every  variety  of 
economic  theory  known  to  man ;  'Wets 
and  Drys  and  hyphenates;  all  having  in 
tfadr  participating  in  this  mutual  effort, 
one  common  determination — that  our 
news  service  shall  be  as  fair,  as  unbiased, 
as  true  as  is  humanly  possible  and  that 
h  shall  be  subject  to  no  control  but  our 


“When  inviting  the  President  to  ad¬ 
dress  us,  I  assured  him  of  your  desire 
that  he  slwuld  speak  with  utmost  frank¬ 
ness  and  if  today  you  receive,  contrary  to 
your  usual  prartice,  instead  of  admira¬ 
tion  salutary  admonition,  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  is  mine.” 

President  Hoover,  in  low  but  firm 
voice,  then  spoke  as  follows : 

“I  have  accepted  this  occasion  for  a 
frank  statement  of  what  I  consider  the 
dominant  issue  before  the  .\merican 
people.  Its  solution  is  more  vital  to  the 
preservatkm  of  our  institutions  than  any 
other  question  before  us.  That  is  the 
enforcement  and  oliedience  to  laws  of  the 
United  States,  Federal  and  State. 

“I  ask  only  that  you  weigh  this  for 
yourselves,  and  if  my  position  is  right, 
that  you  supixirt  it — not  to  support  me 
but  to  support  something  infinitely  more 
precious— the  one  force  that  holds  our 
civilization  together — law.  And  I  wish 
to  discuss  it  as  law,  not  as  to  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  a  particular  law  but  alt 
law.  Federal  and  State,  for  ours  is  a 
government  of  laws  made  by  the  people. 

“A  surprising  number  of  our  people, 
otherwise  of  responsibility  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  liave  drifted  into  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  notion  that  laws  are  made  for  those 
who  chot»se  to  obey  them.  And  in  addi¬ 
tion,  our  law-enffircement  machinery  is 
suffering  from  many  infirmities  arising 
out  of  its  technicalities,  its  circumlocu¬ 
tions,  its  involved  procedures,  from  ineffi¬ 
cient  and  delinquent  officials. 

“We  are  reaping  the  harvest  of  these 
defects.  More  than  9,000  human  beings 
are  lawlessly  killed  every  year  in  the 
United  States.  Little  more  than  half  as 
many  arrests  follow.  I.ess  than  one-sixth 
of  these  slayers  are  convicted,  and  but 
a  scandalously  small  percentage  are  ade¬ 
quately  punished.  Twenty  times  as  many 
people  in  proportion  to  population  are 
lawlessly  killed  in  the  United  States  as 
in  Great  Britain.  In  many  of  our  great 
cities  murder  can  apparently  be  cfimmitted 
with  impunity.  At  least  SO  times  as  many 
robberies  in  proportion  to  population  arc 
committed  in  the  United  States  as  in 
Great  Britain,  and  three  times  as  many 
burglaries. 

“Even  in  such  premeditated  crimes  as 
embezzlement  and  forgery  our  record 
stands  no  comparison  with  stable  nations. 
No  part  of  the  country,  rural  or  urban, 
is  immune.  Life  and  property  are  rela¬ 
tively  more  unsafe  than  in  any  other 
civilized  country  in  the  world.  In  spite 
of  all  this  we  have  reason  to  pride  our¬ 
selves  on  our  institutions  and  the  high 
moral  instincts  of  the  great  majority  of 
our  people.  No  one  will  assert  that  such 
crimes  would  be  committed  if  we  had 
even  a  normal  respect  for  law  and  if  the 
laws  of  our  country  were  enforced. 

"In  order  to  dispel  certain  illusions  in 
the  public  mind  on  this  subject,  let  me 
say  at  once  that  while  violations  of  law 
have  been  increased  bv  inclusion  of  crimes 
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under  the  18th  amendment  and  by  the 
vast  sums  that  are  poured  into  the  hands 
of  the  criminal  clas.ses  by  the  patronage 
of  illicit  liouor  by  otherwise  responsible 
citizens,  yet  this  is  hut  one  segment  of 
our  problem.  I  have  purposely  cited  the 
extent  of  murder,  burglary,  robbery, 
forgery,  and  embezzlement,  for  but  a 
small  percentage  of  these  can  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  18th  amendment.  In  fact, 
of  the  total  number  of  convictions  for 
felony  last  year,  less  than  8  per  cent 
came  from  that  source.  It  is  therefore 
but  a  sector  of  the  invasion  of  lawlessness. 

■‘What  we  arc  facing  today  is  some¬ 
thing  far  larger  and  more  fundamental — 
the  possibility  that  respect  for  law  as 
law  is  fading  from  the  sensibilities  of  our 
people,  whatever  the  value  of  any  law 
may  be,  the  enforcement  of  that  law 
written  in  plain  terms  unon  our  statute 
books  is  not,  in  my  mind,  a  debatable 
question.  I^w  should  be  observed  and 
must  be  enforced  until  it  is  repealed  by 
the  proper  processes  of  our  democracy. 
The  duty  to  enforce  the  laws  rest  upon 
every  public  official  and  the  duty  to  obey 
it  rests  upon  every  citizen. 

“No  individual  has  the  right  to  de¬ 
termine  what  law  shall  be  obeyed  and 
what  law  shall  not  be  enforced.  If  a 
law  is  wrong,  its  rigid  enforcement  is  the 
surest  guaranty  of  its  repeal.  If  it  is 
right,  its  enforcement  is  the  quickest 
method  of  compelling  respect  for  it.  I 
have  seen  statements  published  Within  a 
few  days  encouraging  citizens  to  defy  a 
law  because  that  particular  journal  did 
not  approve  of  the  law  itself.  I  leave 
cfMument  on  such  an  attitude  to  any 
citizen  with  a  sense  of  responsibility  to 
his  country.  In  my  position,  with  my 
obligations,  there  can  be  no  argument  on 
these  points.  There  is  no  citizen  who 
would  approve  of  the  President  of  the 
I'nited  States  assuming  any  other  atti¬ 
tude.  It  mav  be  said  hy  some  that  the 


larger  resfxmsibility  for  the  enforcement 
of  laws  against  crime  rests  with  state 
and  IfKral  authorities  and  it  does  not  con¬ 
cern  the  Federal  government.  But  it 
does  c«mcern  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  both  as  a  citizen  and  as  the  one 
upon  whom  rests  the  primary  responsi¬ 
bility  of  leadership  for  the  establishment 
of  standards  of  law  enforcement  in  this 
country.  Respect  for  law  and  obedience 
to  law  does  not  distinguish  between  Fed¬ 
eral  and  state  laws — it  is  a  common  con¬ 
science. 

“After  all,  the  processes  of  criminal- 
law  enforcement  are  simply  methods  of 
instilling  respect  and  fear  into  the  minds 
of  those  who  have  not  the  intelligence 
and  moral  instinct  to  obey  the  law  as 
a  matter  of  conscience.  The  real  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  awaken  this  consciousness,  this 
moral  sense,  and  if  necessary  to  segregate 
such  degenerate  minds  where  they  can 
do  no  future  harm. 

“We  have  two  immediate  problems  be- 
fore  us  in  government.  To  investigate 
our  existing  agencies  of  enforcement  and 
to  reorganize  our  system  of  enforcement 
in  such  manner  as  to  eliminate  its  weak¬ 
nesses.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Federal  ad¬ 
ministration  systematically  to  strengthen 
its  law-enforcement  agencies  week  by 
week,  month  bv  month,  year  by  year,  not 
hy  dramatic  displays  and  violent  attacks 
in  order  to  make  headlines,  not  b> 
violating  the  law  itself  through  misuse 
of  the  law  in  its  enforcement,  but  by 
steady  pressure,  steady  weeding  out  of  all 
incapable  and  negligent  officials  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  their  status;  by  encouragment, 
promotion,  and  recognition  for  those  who 
do  their  duty ;  and  hy  the  most  rigid 
scrutiny  of  the  records  and  attitudes  of 
all  persons  suggested  for  appointment  to 
official  posts  in  our  entire  law-enforce¬ 
ment  machinery.  That  is  administration 
for  which  my  colleagues  and  I  are  as 
fully  responsible  as  the  human  material 


which  can  be  assembled  for  the  task  will 
succeetl.  Furthermore,  I  wish  to  deter¬ 
mine  and,  as  far  as  possible,  remove  the 
sources  of  inherent  defects  in  our  present 
system  that  defeat  devoted  officials. 

“FIvery  student  of  our  law-enforce¬ 
ment  mechanism  knows  full  well  that  it 
is  in  need  of  vigorous  reorganization; 
that  its  procedure  unduly  favors  the 
criminal ;  that  our  judiciary  needs  to  be 
strengthened ;  that  the  method  of  as¬ 
sembling  our  juries  needs  revision;  that 
justice  must  lie  more  swift  and  sure.  In 
our  desire  to  he  merciful  the  pendulum 
has  swung  in  favor  of  the  prisoner  and 
far  away  from  the  protection  of  society. 
The  sympathetic  mind  of  the  American 
people  in  its  overconcem  about  those  who 
are  in  difficulties  has  swung  too  far  from 
the  family  of  the  murdered  to  the  family 
of  the  murderer. 

“With  a  view  to  enlisting  public  under¬ 
standing,  public  support,  accurate  de¬ 
termination  of  the  facts,  and  constructive 
conclusions.  I  have  proposed  to  establish 
a  national  commission  to  study  and  report 
upon  the  whole  of  our  problems  involved 
in  criminal-law  enforcement.  That  pro¬ 
posal  has  met  with  gratifying  support, 
and  I  am  sure  it  will  have  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  bar  associations  and  crime 
commissions  in  our  various  states  in  the 
widespread  effort  now  being  made. 

“I  do  not  propose  to  be  hasty  in  the 
selection  of  this  commission.  I  want 
time  and  advice,  in  order  that  I  may 
select  high-minded  men,  impartial  in  their 
judgment,  skilled  in  the  science  of  the 
law  and  our  judicial  system,  clear  in 
their  conception  of  our  institutions. 
Such  a  commission  can  perform  the 
greatest  of  service  to  our  generation. 

“There  is  another  and  vastly  wider 
field  than  the  nature  of  laws  and  the 
methoels  of  their  enforcement.  This  is 
(Cotiliniifd  on  page  84) 
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JO  Associated  Press  of  news  supplied 
by  that  association  will  continue  for  an- 
odier  year  under  the  same  arrangements 
and  with  the  same  restrictions  as  those 
imposed  by  the  association  two  years  ago 
when  its  by-laws  were  changed  to  permit 
radio  news  broadcasting.  This  is  as¬ 
sured  by  the  action  of  the  Associatetl 
Press  members  in  their  30th  annual  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  Mon¬ 
day,  April  22,  in  referring  the  matter  of 
broadcasting  to  the  board  of  directors  for 
discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
board  in  October.  The  board  will  report 
its  findings  at  the  next  annual  meeting 
of  the  association  in  April,  1930. 

Discussing  this  decision  of  the  mem¬ 
bership,  Kent  Cooper,  general  manager 
of  the  Associated  Press  said  to  Ediior 
ft  Publisher  : 

“Radio  is  such  a  comparatively  new 
subject  that  members  did  not  want  to 
take  precipitate  action.  It  will  he  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  board  at  its  next  meeting 
in  October  and  reported  at  the  general 
meeting  next  April.  To  sum  up,  the 
question  has  been  thrown  into  the  laps 
of  the  board.” 

The  meeting  was  one  of  the  most  har¬ 
monious  ever  conducted  by  the  A.  P. 
During  the  general  discussion  in  the 
afternoon,  following  balloting  for  direc¬ 
tors.  three  Icaeling  subjects,  radio,  the 
A.  P.  treatment  of  the  recent  story  con¬ 
cerning  Thomas  Hetlin,  Jr.,  and  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  elect  five  associate  directors  of 
the  A.  P.,  came  up  for  notice,  but  debate 
on  them,  while  intense  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  in  each  case,  ended  harmoniously, 
either  with  satisfactory  mutual  under¬ 
standing  between  parties  on  both  sides 
or  a  definite  oral  vote  by  the  entire 
membership  present. 


Directly  after  Prank  B.  Noyes,  of  the 
H'ashinylon  Star,  president  of  the  -As- 
.sociated  Press,  called  the  meeting  to 
order  at  11  A.  M.,  a  resolution  read  by 
.Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher  of  the  Acti' 
Vork  Times,  authorizing  the  placing  of 
a  marble  or  bronze  bust  of  the  late  Mel¬ 
ville  E.  Stone,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Associated  Press,  its  general  manager 
for  years,  and  after  his  retirement  its 
advi.ser  until  his  death  in  F’ebruary  this 
year,  in  the  executive  offices  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  the  creation  of  a  steel 
engraving  of  Mr.  Stone,  of  which  a  copy 
is  to  be  sent  to  every  member,  was 
adopted  b^-  the  association  with  a  unani¬ 
mous  rising  vote.  This  resolution  is 
printed  in  full  in  other  columns  of  this 
issue. 

Routine  business  occupied  the  rest  of 
the  morning  and  the  meeting  was  a<l- 
journed  to  enable  members  to  attend  the 
annual  Associated  Press  luncheon  in  the 
grand  ballroom  of  the  Waldorf  and  hear 
the  address  of  Herbert  Hoover,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  who  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  gathering  by  Mr.  Noyes. 

A’oting  for  five  new  directors  to  take 
the  places  of  four  retiring  directors  and 
that  of  H.  V.  Jones,  of  Miiineaf’olis 
Journal,  deceased,  opened  the  afternoon 
.session. 

Frederick  E.  Murphy,  of  the  Miuiic- 
af'olis  Tribune,  was  elected  to  the  board 
of  directors  to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  the 
death  of  H.  W  Jones,  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune.  The  four  other  directors  were 
re-elected.  They  are:  h'raiik  B.  Noyes, 
U'ashintiton  Star;  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  Neiv 
York  Times;  B.  H.  Anthony,  .VcTt 
Hediord  (Mass.)  Standard,  and  Robert 
B.  McLean,  Fhiladelf<hia  liullclin. 


Announcement  of  the  results  of  the 
balloting  for  directors  was  made  at  a 
meeting  of  the  A.  P.  membership  in  the 
offices  of  the  asstKiation  at  383  .Madison 
avenue  at  11  a.  m.  Tuesday  morning. 
Following  this  a  meeting  of  the  rlirectors 
was  held  for  election  of  officers. 

Mr.  Noyes  was  re-elected  president; 
Col.  Robert  Ewing.  A'etv  Orleans  Stat-'s, 
second  vice-president,  was  elected  first 
vice-president,  and  John  Cowles,  associ¬ 
ate  publisher  of  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune-Capital,  was  elected  to  fill  the 
office  vacated  by  Col.  Ewing.  All  other 
officers  were  re-elected. 

Mr.  Cowles,  probably  the  youngest 
man  ever  to  attain  a  vice-presidency  in 
the  .A.  P.,  is  the  son  of  Ciardner  Cowles, 
inibli.sher  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune-Capital.  He  worked  on  the 
reportorial  staff  of  the  Register  whde 
studying  at  Harvard  University,  :.nd 
after  being  graduated  in  1921  he  joined 
his  father’s  papers  as  associate  publisher. 
While  in  Harvard  he  was  an  editor  of 
the  Harvard  Crimson.  In  1924  he  toured 
Europe  and  wrote  a  series  of  articles  lof 
North  .American  NcwspaiH'r  .Alliance,  of 
which  he  is  a  director. 

John  Stewart  Bryan,  Riehmond  Xeu's- 
Leader,  withdrew  as  a  candidate  for  a 
directorship  in  the  .A.  P.  before  the 
hallotitig  had  liegun. 

The  discussion  on  broadcasting  was 
opened  by  Mr.  Noyes  who  told  the  as¬ 
sembly  that  the  cpiestion  had  arisen 
among  the  membership  as  to  whether 
broadcasting  of  .As.sociated  Press  news 
by  member  pa|KTS  should  he  continue*!, 
discontinued  or  mollified.  He  cited  par¬ 
ticular  instances  where  doubt  was  enter¬ 


tained  as  to  the  advisability  of  permitting 
briadcasting,  particularly  where  a  local 
station  gives  out  news  supplied  by  a 
paper  in  another  city,  giving  crerlit  to 
that  paper,  when  there  is  a  member  paper 
in  the  same  city  with  the  station.  He 
declared  the  chair  would  recognize  any 
members  who  cared  to  exjiress  their 
views  concerning  the  question. 

Victor  Ridder,  one  of  the  proprietors 
of  St.  Taut  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and  Tio- 
neer  Tress,  proposed  that  the  board  be 
asked  to  consider  local  conditions  when 
making  arrangements  fur  broadcasting 
h<M>k-np>  on  nn|M>rtant  national  news, 
his  pronosal  came  after  a  lively  discus¬ 
sion  in  which  several  publistwrs  pre- 
seiiU'il  var.  mg  opinions. 

( )ne  inemlwr  declared  tliat  the  pub¬ 
lisher  with  enough  money  to  afford 
broadcasting  had  the  advantage  over  his 
competitor  vvho.se  budget  would  not  per¬ 
mit  of  such  activity. 

“The  publisher  who  has  the  means  to 
do  So  has  an  inherent  moral  and  financial 
right  to  broadcast  news,  but  he  has  not 
an  inherent  moral  and  financial  right  to 
broailcast  the  news  the  Ass<Kiated  Press 
gathers  for  him,"  this  memlier  declared 
with  emphasis. 

“It  is  not  fair  for  several  hundred  pub¬ 
lishers  to  gather  news  and  then  have  it 
given  to  the  public  before  they  are  able 
to  publish  it  themselves.” 

One  of  Mr.  Riildcr’s  reasons  for  ask¬ 
ing  for  local  consideration  was  the  fact 
that  Minnesota  has  no  state  machinery 
for  gathering  election  returns  within  the 
state,  he  declared,  and  all  this  work 
must  be  done  by  the  Northwest  News 
Bureau,  an  organization  of  Minnesota 
newspapers.  .Mr.  Ridder  citevl  as  an  in¬ 
stance  in  point,  that  these  publishers 


Officers  and  Directors  of  the  Associated  Press  photographed  at  the  head<|uarters  of  the  A.  P.  after  a  hoaril  meeting  Tiies*lay.  Thev  are.  left  to  right,  seated  EUberl 
H.  Raker,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  W.  H.  ('  ovsies.  Spokane  Spokesman  Review:  t'.lark  Howell,  .illania  (.onstilulion;  Pol.  Robert  F.wing.  Vew  Orleans  States,  new 
first  vice-president;  Frank  B.  Noves.  ft  ashinaton  Star,  President:  John  (Bowles,  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune,  new  second  vice-pre-iileiit ;  Adolph  S.  Oehs, 
^  A'eu-  York  Times;  E.  Lansing  Ray,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat;  Stuart  H.  Perry.  Adrian  (Mich.t  Daily  Telepram. 

Standing,  left  to  right — Frederick  E.  Murphy,  Minneapolis  Tribune;  Crtl.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  Chicago  Tribune;  J.  R.  Aoualt.  treasurer;  Frederick  I.  Thompson, 
Mobile  (Ala.)  Register;  J.  R.  Knowland,  Oakland  Tribune;  Riekard  Hooker,  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican;  Kent  Cooper,  general  manager.  Jackson  S.  Fdliott.  assistant 
general  manager  and  Robert  Mcfdean.  Philadelphia  Bulletin;  B.  H.  Anthony,  New  Bedford  Standard,  accidentally  moved  out  of  the  picture  as  it  was  snapped. 
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Editor  & 

were  nut  particularly  uaxious  to  have 
tlie  Associated  Press  send  this  over  its 
wires  after  the  exiiense  of  getting  it  and 
then  having  it  broadcast  the  next  day  s<i 
that  they  are  put  on  a  par  with  non- 
memlx-rs. 

“Any  editor  with  a  radio  in  Minnesota 
can  publish  the  Ass<jciatcd  Press  re¬ 
turns,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Xoyes  explained  from  the  chair 
that  in  tiie  early  days  of  news  broad¬ 
casting  sf>me  members  of  the  board  were 
opjxised  to  the  practice,  but  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  opinion  now  seemt“<J  to  be  that  there 
is  no  harm  in  the  broadcasting  of  elec¬ 
tion  returns  or  other  news  jiermitte*! 
under  the  A.  P.  rules.  He  stated  that 
he  is  now  a  thorough  convert  to  the 
theory  of  news  broadcasting  and  l»elicves 
that  it  does  not  do  a  pajK-r  any  harm. 
He  cited  the  success  the  Washington  Star 
has  recently  met  with  in  its  new  pro¬ 
gram  of  broadcasting. 

An  opposite  opinion  to  Mr.  Noyes'  was 
expressi^  from  the  floor,  the  lielief  be¬ 
ing  stated  that  broadcasting  of  news  of 
national  interest  does  hurt  the  circulation 
<if  afternoon  newspapers. 

The  discussion  was  brought  to  a  close 
with  adoption  of  the  recommendatimi  that 
the  matter  l»e  .submitted  to  the  Ixiard  for 
discussion  at  the  ( ktolier  meeting  and 
rejKirted  at  the  next  annual  convention. 
This  recommendation  was  brought  for¬ 
ward  by  Josephus  Haniels,  iniblisher  of 
the  KaU'inh  (  N.  C. )  Snvs  &  Observer, 
who  said:  "Radio  is  so  new  we  fiught  not 
pass  any  rule  ciHicerning  it  yet." 

Mr.  Itaniels  came  to  the  fore  again 
imnu-diatel.\  after  ado|)tion  of  the  radio 
recommendatuHi  with  a  motion  to  adopt 
a  resjiliition  commending  the  action  of 
Kent  <  oojer,  general  manager  of  the 
.Associate**!  Press  in  refusing  "to  send 
over  tlve  .\ssfK-iate<i  Press  wires  news 
concerning  the  recent  arrival  in  New 
^'ork  of  the  son  of  a  iirominent  member 
of  the  L'nited  States  .Senate."  liecause 
no  arrest  had  lieen  made  in  the  case,  no 
injuries  resulted  and  no  legal  action 
whatc\er  had  been  taken. 

This  referred  to  the  story  of  the  arrival 
in  New  York  of  Thomas  Heflin.  Jr., 
son  of  the  .Senator  from  Alabama,  which 
was  not  carried  over  Associated  Press 
w'ires,  although  other  news  services,  sent 
it  out  as  part  of  their  daily  routine. 

Mr.  Noyes  pointed  out  that  the  day 
editeir  of  Associated  Press  had  been  the 
first  to  withhold  the  story  from  the  wires 
and  that  it  had  only  been  put  up  to  Mr. 
C<x»per  for  a  final  decision. 

Frank  P.  Glass,  publisher  of  the 
Montgomery  (.Ala.)  Advertiser  was  the 
first  to  fibject  to  adoption  of  this  resolu¬ 
tion.  stating  that  he  “held  no  brief  for 
the  Senator  in  question"  but  did  not  agree 
with  the  purpose  or  introduction  of  the 
resolution.  A  number  of  members  said 
they  would  iH»t  have  printed  the  Heflin 
item  if  it  had  been  carried  by  ,A.  P. 

Two  members  expres.seel  the  "hope” 
that  the  resolution  would  be  withdrawn, 
believing  that  too  much  publicity  had 
already  been  given  the  story  of  the 
Senator's  son  and  that  adoption  of  the 
resolution  by  the  Associated  Press  would 
merely  result  in  further  public  notice  of 
the  affair. 

Mr.  Daniels  held  staunchly  to  his 
original  purpose,  declaring  that  the  matter 
was  “fK*ing  discussed  in  journals  of 
interest  to  publishers”  and  expressing  the 
belief  that  “the  Associated  Press  ought 
to  state  in  the  records  its  position  on  all 
such  news."  This  statement  met  with 
vigeirous  applause  from  a  considerable 
numlier  of  those  present. 

-A  counter  motion  was  made  that  Mr. 
Daniel's  motion  be  withdrawn  and  not 
put  in  the  minutes,  but  it  was  pointed  out 
l»y  Mr.  Noyes  that  withdrawal  would 
seem  to  infer  doubt  as  to  the  advisability 
of  the  day  editor’s  action  and  a  refusal 
of  the  membership  to  indorse  the  action 
taken. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Glass’  further  asser¬ 
tion  that  the  matter  should  not  be  given 
the  dignity  of  an  issue,  Mr.  Noyes  said 
that  two  members  had  complained  of  the 
omission  of  the  news  from  the  wire  serv¬ 
ice.  thus  automatically  making  the  matter 
an  issue. 

With  the  problem  seemingly  up  a  blind 
alley,  Mr.  Daniels  settled  the  discussion 


by  assuming  that  the  opinion  indicated 
by  the  expressions  of  those  participating 
in  the  deflate  showed  the  membership  to 
lie  generally  in  favor  of  the  action  taken 
by  the  manager  and  the  Ixiard  and  with¬ 
drawing  his  motion.  This  withdrawal 
was  accejitcd. 

W.  T.  .Anderson,  publisher  of  the 
Maeon  ftja.)  Telegraph,  and  a  memlier 
of  the  .Associated  Press  nominating  com¬ 
mittee,  picked  up  the  thread  of  business 
with  a  proposal  that  the  association  create 
five  associate  directorships  to  be  filled  by 
those  five  memliers  receiving  votes  next 
highest  in  quantity  to  the  five  directors 
elected  for  the  regular  positions.  These 
associate  directors  would  have  no  vote, 
hut  would  enjoy  all  other  privileges, 
according  to  Mr.  .Anderson’s  resolution. 

The  principal  reason  for  this  proiiosal, 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Anderson,  was  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  “empty  honor"  of  nomination 
with  no  election  experienced  each  year  by 
five  of  the  10  memliers  nominated  to  fill 
the  positions  of  the  retiring  directors. 
Mr.  .Anderson  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  re-election  of  directors  is  usually 
conceded  every  year,  and  that  often  the 
five  new  nominees  withdraw  without 
waiting  for  the  ballot. 


'T'  HE  Associated  Press  at  its  annual 
A  meeting  Monday,  April  22.  at  the 
Waldorf -.Astoria  Hotel,  New  Y<»rk.  paid 
tribute  t*i  Melville  K.  .Ste>ne.  for  many 
years  general  manager  and  counselor  of 
the  organization,  who  dieel  Feb.  l.s. 

.Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher  of  the 
S’eu'  York  Times,  offered  a  resediitiem 
which  was  nnanimeiusly  adopteel,  in 
which  he  praised  Mr.  Stone’s  services 
and  genius.  It  was  resell veel  to  send  a 
steel  engraving  eif  Mr.  Stone  to  all 
members  of  the  association  and  to  place 
a  marble  or  bronze  bust  of  him  in  the 
executive  eiftices  in  this  city. 

The  resoliitiexi  feillows: 

“The  memfiers  of  the  AsseKiateel 
Press,  in  convention  asse*mbled,  paused, 
in  their  proceedings,  to  pay  tribute  tei 
the  memory  of  one  whose  name  and 
service  as  the  general  manager  anel 
tieloved  counselor  eif  the  .Asseiciatiein 
since  its  feiunelation  will  ever  be  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  history  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  who  died  em  F'ebruary  l.s.  1929,  in 
the  eighty-first  year  of  his  life,  more 
than  thirty-five  years  of  which  were 
elevoted  with  self  sacrifice  and  pre¬ 
eminent  ability  to  the  interests  of  this 
association. 

“He  was  born  on  August  22.  1X48,  at 
Hud.son,  Illinois,  the  son  of  an  itiner¬ 
ant  Methexlist  preacher,  whose  pulpit 
w’as  a  covered  wagexi.  .At  the  age  of 
nine  he  learneel  to  set  type,  and  con¬ 
stantly  progressing,  he  discharged  with 
elistinction  the  responsibility  of  every 
phase  of  newspaper  endeavor. 

“His  father  settled  in  Chicago  when 
Melville  Stone  was  twelve  years  olel. 
and  he  became  a  carrier  boy  for  the' 
Chicago  Tribune. 

“He  advanceel  to  higher  positieins  on 
the  staffs  of  various  Chicago  newspapers, 
and  in  1875  foundexl  the  Chicago  Daily 
News.  In  this  enterpri.se  he  later  asso¬ 
ciated  Victor  F.  Lawson,  to  whom  he 
sold  the  entire  interest  in  18)tf?. 

“When  the  .Asseiciated  Press  of  Illinois 
was  incorporated  in  1892  he  became  its 
general  manager,  having  been  persuade**! 
to  withdraw  from  a  bank  presidency,  and 
for  five  years  lead  the  historic  conflict 
with  the  United  Press  and  the  New  York 
association,  which  terminated  in  the  com¬ 
plete  surrender  of  these  privately  owned 
news  agencies. 

“In  1900  when  the  dissolution  of  the 
Illinois  .Associated  Press  was  followed 
by  the  incorporation  of  the  present  As¬ 
seiciated  Press  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  Melville  E.  Stone 
became  its  general  manager  anel  contin¬ 
ued  in  that  capacity  until  1921,  when  his 
failing  health  caus^  him  to  retire  from 
its  strenuous  activities,  and  he  became 
counselor.  Thus  to  the  last  he  gave  the 
.Associated  Press  the  benefit  of  his 
knowledge  and  experience  and  wise 
counsel. 


W.  Y.  Morgan,  publisher  of  the  Hutch¬ 
inson  (Kaiis.)  Seres  and  chairman  of 
the  nominating  committee,  declared  that 
other  members  of  the  committee  and 
himself  did  not  agree  with  the  proiieisal, 
and  the  matter  was  put  to  a  vote  with 
the  “no’s”  winning  by  an  overwhelming 
majority. 

F'ollowing  this  business  the  memlx*rs 
assembled  in  various  parts  of  the  rexim 
by  districts  to  ap|xiint  a  nominating  com- 
niittex*  feir  the  ensuing  year.  Mr.  Morgan 
was  re-appointed  chairman,  anel  others 
apjKiinteel  were :  Henry  Walzer,  Hazel- 
ton  fPa.)  Standard-Sentinel,  secretary; 
Samuel  E.  Hudson,  Woon.wcket  ( R.  I.) 
Call  and  Reporter;  Frank  H,  Hitchcock. 
Tucson  (.Ariz.)  Citizen;  O.  S.  Warder. 
Great  Tails  (Meint.)  Tribune;  John  S. 
t'ohen.  .  Ulanta  Journal ;  Curtis  B.  John- 
sfin,  Charlotte  (S.  C.  >  Obserx-er;  and 
Paul  .A.  .Martin,  J.ansing  (Mich). 
Journal. 

.An  auditing  committee  was  also  ap- 
ixiinted  as  follows :  S.  .A.  Perkins. 
Olympia  (Wash.)  Olympian,  chairman; 
R.  T.  Payne.  Duluth  .\’eu's-Tribune, 
secretary ;  .Allisein  Stone.  Prox'idence 
(R.  I.)  HuUetin;  and  Emanuel  Levy, 
l.ouisT'ille  Times. 


“I>uring  his  active  life  the  world  made 
its  greatest  progress  in  science  and  prac¬ 
tical  arts.  FLlectric  light  and  power, 
woodpiilp  newsprint,  the  superspee*d  web 
presses,  stereotyping,  photo-engraving, 
tyjieselting  machines,  the  telegraph,  the 
wireless  anel  the  radio  so  facilitated  and 
expeelited  the  dissemination  of  news  that 
millions  inste*ad  of  hundreds  read  news- 
pajiers,  thus  making  the  newspapers  the 
universal  source  of  information  and  the 
moulders  of  public  eipinion.  Melville  E. 
Stone  compre*heneled  and  carried  on  with 
the  progress  of  his  time.  Realizing  the 
ever  increasing  responsibility  of  the  press 
to  the  public,  he  maele  it  his  supreme  con¬ 
cern  to  keep  pure  and  undefileel  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  news. 

“Uneler  Melville  E.  Stone’s  able  and 
indefatigable  management  the  Associateel 
Press  became  the  most  remarkable  and 
f>utstanding  co-operative  institution  in 
the  weirld  dedicated  to  public  service;  the 
citadel  safeguarding  the  freedom  and  in- 
dejKfiidence  of  the  press  and  insuring  the 
news  against  being  corrupted  by  bias, 
partisanship  or  sinister  influence. 

“The  membership  of  the  Associated 
Press  now  embraces  1,250  newspapers 
representing  every  shade  of  political  and 
eceinennic  point  of  view — that  of  the 
newspapers  of  the  great  cities  as  well  as 
those  of  the  smaller  communities  of  the 
country — a  triumph  in  tlve  science  of  self- 
government,  demonstrating  successfully 
that  men  can  live  and  work  together^  in 
unity,  though  entertaining  and  advexrating 
divergent  and  diversified  opinions  as  to 
peilitics,  religions  and  scKial  programs. 

“For  the  attainment  of  this  noble 
purpose,  and  its  practical  and  endur¬ 
ing  application,  Melville  E.  Stone  gave 
himself  unsparingly  in  effecting  the  or¬ 
ganization  as  an  incemiparable  news- 
gatherer  and  distributor,  deelicated  not 
only  to  the  principle  of  truth  in  the  news 
but  to  the  Wief  that  those  who  toil  and 
incur  expenditures  to  secure  that  news 
create  thereby  a  property  right  in  the 
fruits  of  their  vision  and  labor. 

“The  AsseKiateel  Press  was  not  of 
spontaneexis  origin.  The  general  news 
service  to  newspapers  40  years  ago  had 
to  Ik  wrested  from  intrenched  groups 
possessed  of  great  financial  rcs'^urces, 
who  trafficted  in  the  news  for  financial 
gain.  It  was  neit  an  easy  task.  It  needed 
the  spirit  of  a  crusader,  militant  yet  per¬ 
suasive,  with  capacity  for  leadership  and 
organizatiem.  In  every  emergency  a 
man  arises  as  if  by  the  grace  of  provi¬ 
dence,  to  meet  the  need.  Thus  a  Wash¬ 
ington.  a  Lincoln  and  other  great  leaders ; 
and  thus  a  Melville  E.  Stone — to  take  the 
gathering  of  news  from  privately  owned 
organizations  and  place  it  in  the  absolute 
control  of  the  newspapers  served.  He 
temk  up  the  battle  of  the  press  and  unsel¬ 
fishly  devevted  his  life  and  his  fine  abilities 
to  a  public  service. 
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“Imbued  with, high  ieleals  and  ruggeel 
iKiiiesty  of  puriiose,  he  disregareled  many 
opportunities  to  enrich  himself  in  other 
fields  of  endeavor.  His  highest  ambition 
was  to  serve  his  profession  and  the  public 
interest.  He  ceimbined  the  rare  qualities 
essential  for  dealing  with  this  problem 
and  with  the  complexities  of  human 
nature.  He  had  the  simplicity  of  genius, 
profound  common  sense,  a  brilliant,  well- 
traincel  and  scholarly  mind,  readiness  of 
wit.  fixedness  yet  pliancy,  enthusiasm  and 
unflagging  zeal.  No  barrier  discouraged 
him ;  no  personage,  however  great  or 
powerful  aweel  him;  lui  threats,  abuse  or 
ridicule  made  him  waver. 

“There  was  no  bitterness  or  hate  in 
his  nature.  He  was  earnest,  patient,  mag¬ 
nanimous.  genial,  diplomatic,  anel  his 
knowledge,  experience  and  power  of 
IKiietration  made  his  counsel  eagerly 
sought  and  highly  respected.  All  this  he 
gave  with  inspiring  fervor  to  the  creation 
and  management  of  the  .Assexiated  Press 
and  won  for  it  ceimplete  public  confidence. 

"Into  the  staff  with  whom  he  sur¬ 
rounded  himself  be  injected  a  spirit  of 
such  loyalty  and  devotion  to  his  ieleals 
that  to  them  the  AsseKi'ated  Press  was 
Melville  E.  Stone,  and  Melville  E.  Stone 
was  the  AsstKiated  Press. 

“His  memory  is  enshrined  in  the  hearts 
of  all  who  had  the  privilege  of  his  friend¬ 
ship  anel  is  immortalized  in  the  annals  of 
this  organization. 

“There,  be  it  resedveel  that  in  the  eleath 
of  Melville  E.  Stone,  the  AsseKiated 
Press,  inspired  by  the  genius  of  a  service 
that  has  made  him  immortal,  takes  cour¬ 
age  and  presses  forward  in  the  great 
work  to  which  he  devoted  his  life,  and 
strives  to  retain  the  prestige  and  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  world  secured  for  the  .As¬ 
seKiated  Press.  It  rests  with  us  anel  those  t 
who  follow  us  to  elecide  how  much  and  | 
for  how  long  the  wonderful  result  of  his 
achievement  is  to  endure. 

“Resedveel,  That  we  express  our  sym¬ 
pathy  and  condedence  to  his  companiem— 
his  wielow.  Mrs.  Martha  McFarland 
Stone,  and  her  family. 

“Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tiems  be  se*nt  te>  the  family  of  Melville  E. 
Sterne,  anel  maele  a  record  in  the  perma¬ 
nent  minutes  of  this  asseKiation. 

“Reseilved,  That  a  steel  engraving  of 
Melville  E.  Sterne  be  made  and  a  copy 
sent  to  every  member  of  the  .Associated  ^ 
Press.  J 

“Resedveel.  That  a  marble  or  bronze 
bust  of  Melville  E.  Stone  be  placed  in  the 
executive  offices  of  the  AsseKiated  Press.”  I 


ARIZONA  GAZETTE  SOLD 


M  arco  Morrow  and  N.  L.  Naylor  Buy  | 
It — Latter  in  Charge 

Marco  Morrow,  assistant  publisher  of 
the  Capper  Publications,  anel  N.  L.  Nay¬ 
lor,  associateel  with  Mr.  Morrow  in 
operation  of  the  Interstate  Industrial 
Agency,  Topeka,  Kan.,  purchased  a  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  " 
Gazette,  April  18,  from  Dean  Stanley  and  I 
Joseph  Haldeman.  '  The  price  paid  for  | 
the  paper  was  not  disclosed  in  the  | 
announcement.  ^ .  I 

The  policy  of  the  paper  will  remain  l 
much  the  same,  according  to  Mr.  Mor.-  | 
row,  and  no  staff  changes  are  contem-  | 
plated  at  present.  Interviewed  in  New  | 
York  this  week,  Mr.  Morrow  told  Ent-  I 
TOR  &  Publisher  :  “We  have  neX  really  I 
had  time  to  decide  on  the  many  preiblems  I 
involved  in  the  purchase  of  a  paper,  but 
decisions  will  probably  be  made  within 
the  next  ceiuple  of  weeks.” 

Mr.  Naylor  will  be  in  active  charge  of 
the  Gazette,  and  Mr.  Morrow  will  de¬ 
vote  most  of  his  time  to  his  activities  as 
assistant  publisher  of  Senator  Arthur 
Cappers  papers.  Before  becoming  assei¬ 
ciated  with  Mr.  Morrow.  Mr.  Naylor 
worked  on  the  Little  Rock  .Arkansas 
Democrat,  of  which  his  father,  now 
deceased,  was  publisher. 

- ; - — 1 

Operating  and  Finanrial  Reports 
of  the  AMoeiated  Press  Will  Be 
$  Found  on  page  82E. 
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A.N.P  A.  GIVES  THOMASON  CONFIDENCE  VOTE 

Paper  Committee  Head  Explains  At  Length  His  Financial  Connection  With  International — His 
Correspondence  With  E.  K.  Gaylord  Published  in  Full  on  pages  36  and  38 


BV  a  rising  vote,  almost  unanimous. 

the  delegates  to  the  43d  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  Xewspai)er 
Publishers  Association  in  the  grand 
ball-room  of  the  Waldorf  Astoria  tm 
Wednesday  afternoon  expressed  _  their 
confidence  in  S.  EL  Thomason,  chairnun 
of  the  paper  committee  of  the  association 
who,  in  a  lengthy  statement  from  the 
floor  had  declared  that  he  had  sold  a 
million  dollars  of  the  bonds  and  10,000 
shares  of  common  stock  of  Chicago 
Journal,  of  which  he  is  publisher,  to  the 
International  Paper  Company. 

.\ffer  Mr.  Thomastm  had  read  his 
candid  statement  in  which  he  asserte<l 
that  neither  the  independence  of  himself 
or  the  journal  was  in  any  way  involved 
in  the  deal,  but  that  the  securities  were 
sold  to  the  company  as  a  banker,  the 
delegates  passed  a  formal  resolution  of 
confidence  and  although  Mr.  Thomason 
had  repeatedly  expressed  his  willingness 
to  resign  from  the  office  of  chairman  of 
the  paper  committee  he  was  declared  to 
be  entirely  agreeable  to  the  association 
and  was  thanked  for  his  services. 

In  the  afternoon  session,  following  a 
morning  of  report  reading,  Mr.  Thoma¬ 
son  arose  to  speak  on  his  report  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  paper  committee.  He  said 
that  in  addition  to  the  formal  report  he 
had  a  statement  which  he  wished  to  make 
on  his  personal  account.  He  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  a  detailed  account,  which 
he  read,  of  the  criticism  of  the  sale  of 
securities  in  the  Chicago  Journal  to  Presi¬ 
dent  A.  R.  Graustein  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Power  and  Pai)cr  Company 
which  Mr.  Thomason  vigorously  de¬ 
fended,  going  into  the  details  of  the 
transaction.  He  said  that  the  sale  of 
the  securities  give  to  Mr.  Graustein  no 
control  over  the  policy  of  the  paper, 
there  had  been  no  concealment  or  reason 
for  concealment  and  that  he,  as  chair- 
mai.  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  Paper  Commit¬ 
tee,  after  criticisms  had  been  made, 
offered  more  than  once  to  resign  but  that 
his  committee  colleagues  had  refused  to 
accept  the  proffers. 

Criticisms  of  Mr.  Thomason  were 
made  on  the  floor  by  E'rank  P.  Glass  of 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  and  Col. 
Robert  Ewing,  president  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and 
Publisher  of  New  Orleans  States.  How¬ 
ever,  he  was  defended  by  Col.  Ro^rt 
R.  McCormick,  Chicago  Trilmne;  Wal¬ 
ter  Strong,  Chicago  Daily  News,  Frank 
B.  Noyes,  Washington  Star;  George 
Rogers  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  EL  Lans¬ 
ing  Ray,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat; 
E  P.  Adler,  Dai'enport  (la.)  Daily 
Times;  J.  P.  Kenney,  Ottawa  (Ont.) 
Citizen;  W.  E.  Gonzales,  Columbia 
(S.  C.)  State  and  Carroll  Shaffer,  Chi¬ 
cago  Post. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  strict  execu¬ 
tive  session  and  the  news  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  slowly  filtered  out  into  the 
lobby.  The  big  ballroom  was  crow’ded 
to  capacity.  Whereas  the  afternoon  ses¬ 
sion.  which  started  at  2  o’clock  and  ended 
much  later  than  had  been  planned,  was 
scheduled  to  furnish  discussion  on  fed¬ 
eral  laws,  national  forestry,  traffic,  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  and  the  tangled  affairs 
of  newsprint,  only  the  latter  was  talked 
about  at  length.  However,  Col.  R.  R. 
McCormick,  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  offered  a  resolution  on  freedom 
of  the  press  and  it  was  adopted  without 
dissent. 

The  full  text  of  Mr.  Thoma.son’s 
statement,  as  read  by  him,  follows : 

“Before  I  made  this  statement  with  re- 
SKct  to  the  criticism  which  has  been  di¬ 
rected  at  the  paper  committee's  action,  or 
lack  of  action,  in  connection  with  the 
present  newsprint  situation,  I  am  going 
to  review  the  criticism  which  has  been 
made,  so  that  you’ll  all  know  it.  Maybe 
there  is  some  that  I  haven’t  heard,  but 
*  11  give  you  all  I  have. 

“On  March  11th,  E.  K.  Gaylord  of 


Oklahoma  City,  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Palmer,  in  which  he  said: 

(Here  Mr.  Thomason  read  the  letter 
which,  with  its  reply,  apixars  on  pages 
36,  and  38  of  this  issue.) 

“Mr.  Palmer  sent  a  copy  of  Mr.  Gay¬ 
lord’s  letter  to  me  and  I  answered  it.  1 
shall  not  burden  you  with  all  of  my 
answer,  but  some  of  it  is  pertinent. 

(Here  the  reply  was  read.) 

“This  letter  was  never  answered,”  he 
went  on. 

“Mr.  Gaylord  was  invited  by  telegraph 
to  attend  a  joint  meeting  of  the  paper 
committee  and  board  of  directors  to  be 
held  in  New  York.  March  18th.  I\- 

thereupon  addressed  another  letter  to  Mr. 
Palmer  (written  before  he  had  received 
my  answer  to  his  first),  in  which  he  said 
that  he  understood  that  the  paper  com¬ 
mittee  advised  and  even  urged  the  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Company  and  other  paper 
companies  to  get  together  and  agree  on  a 
higher  price  than  what  was  then  the  pre¬ 
vailing  price;  and  that  if  the  paper  com¬ 
mittee  had  taken  the  stand  that  they 
would  not  tolerate  an  agreement  which 
would  abolish  the  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand,  and  publishers  would  now  be  buy¬ 
ing  paper  at  from  $5  to  $7  a  ton  less 
than  they  will  now  have  to  pay.  He  said 
that  he  expected  to  ask  this  meeting  to 
go  on  record  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is 
ethical  for  a  man  whose  publication  has 
been  financed  by  the  International  Paper 
Company  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
paper  committee  or  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  and  that  the  time  had 
come  when  this  association  should  ap¬ 
point  an  investigating  committee  to  find 
out  what  connections,  if  any,  its  officers, 
directors  and  committee  members  might 
have  with  the  paper  manufacturers. 

“I  asked  Mr.  Palmer  to  print  this  let¬ 
ter  in  a  bulletin,  and  send  it  to  the  mem¬ 
bership,  which  was  done,  so  I  won’t  read 
it  in  full. 

“Mr.  Gaylord  sent  an  attorney  from 
Oklahoma  City  to  attend  the  joint  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  paper  committee  and  directors 
on  March  18  and  this  attorney  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  attend  the  meeting  throughout. 

“Under  date  of  April  18  Mr.  Gaylord 
addressed  from  Oklahoma  a  letter  to  the 
entire  membership,  in  which  he  regrets 
his  inability  to  be  present  at  this  meeting 
on  account  of  illness  (a  regret  that  I 
share  with  him),  and  epitomizes  his 
criticism  of  the  paper  committee  and 
entire  situation.  Because  the  situation 
is  important  to  you  and  to  me.  I  am 


Members  of  the  American  Newspapf.r 
Publishers  Association  : 

T  devolves  upon  me  as  President  of 

this  Association  to  outline  briefly  the 
activities  of  our  organization,  during  the 
past  year,  and  to  tell  you  something  of 
the  work  accomplished  by  our  Commit¬ 
tees,  and  the  many  difficulties  which  they 
have  overcome  to  the  benefit  of  the  en¬ 
tire  industry.  Since  our  last  Annual 
Convention  many  matters  of  importance 
have  absorlied  our  attention. 

FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS 

The  outstanding  events  of  the  year 
within  the  Association  arc  contained  in 
tlic  various  reports  which  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  you  during  the  sessions,  but 
even  so,  I  feel  that  I  should  draw  your 
attention  particularly  to  the  very  excel¬ 
lent  results  secured  by  Colonel  R.  R. 
McCormick,  Chairman  of  our  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Freedom  of  the  Press,  an<l  con¬ 
gratulate  the  press  on  having  so  ardent 
a  champion  of  this  vital  subject  serving 
its  interests. 

POSTAL 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  differentiate 
between  the  excellent  achievements  of 
our  many  committees  which  arc  working 


going  to  take  the  time  to  read  his  last 
letter  in  full. 

".\t  different  times  articles  have  ap- 
f>eared  in  the  Nation,  in  the  pericxlical 
known  as  The  .Imcrican  Press,  in  Ehitor 
&  Publisher,  which  have  hinted  at  an 
unholy  and  imjiroixr  connection  between 
the  directors  of  this  assiKriation  and  the 
International  Paper  Company.  1  am  not 
going  to  take  the  time  tt>  read  these 
hut  they  arc  av  ailable  at  the  desk  here  so 
that  anyone  may  read  them  who  clvioses. 

“These  criticisms  may  lx  summarized  ; 

(.\)  Tlxnnasoii  has  no  business  to  be 
chairman  of  the  paixr  committee  because 
a  pa|X‘r  comiwny  holds  securities  of  the 
Chicago  Journal. 

(15)  The  pa|X'r  committee  failed  to 
do  its  job  because  (1)  the  price  of  pajxr 
should  lx  lower;  (2)  it  failed  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  manufacturers  from  coming  to 
an  accord  tni  the  price;  (3)  it  didn't  keep 
the  memlxrship  adequately  advised. 

“1  want  to  talk  to  you  about  these 
criticisms  in  this  order.  1  served  as  vice- 
president  aiul  chairman  of  the  |Kistal 
committee  of  the  .\.  N.  1’.  .\.  from  1^22 
to  1924,  as  president  from  1924  to  192(t, 
as  director  and  chairman  of  the  paper 
committee  from  1926  to  the  present  tinie. 
Incidentally  at  the  time  of  my  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  paper  committee,  I  was  a 
director  and  secretary  of  a  large  news¬ 
print  company,  owned  by  my  then  em¬ 
ployer.  and  it  was  Ixcause  1  had  this 
contact  that  1  was  apjMiinted.  During 
those  seven  years  I  gave  time  and  energy 
freely  to  the  Asstxiation’s  work.  During 
all  these  seven  years  there  has  never 
been  an  occasion  on  which  any  memlHr 
of  this  organization  or  its  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  could  say  that  I  served  my  own 
interest  at  the  cxpen.se  of  any  memlxr. 

“Two  years  ago  I  resigned  a  long  and 
pleasant  connection  with  a  great  news- 
pajxr  to  enter  the  publishing  husiness  in 
Iiartnership  with  John  Stewart  15'ryan  of 
Richmond.  Entirely  with  onr  own  funds 
we  bought  a  nKxlest  newspaj)er  in  Elorida 
and  another  in  North  Carolina.  Because 
1  had  an  ambition  to  own  a  newspaper  in 
my  native  town,  a  town  from  which  1 
found  my  associations  hard  to  break,  Mr. 
Bryan  and  1  entered  into  negotiations  a 
year  ago  to  buy  a  newspaper  there,  the 
only  newspaper  then  available  for  pur¬ 
chase,  the  Chicago  Journal.  It  was  at 
this  point  that  we  first  fmind  it  necessary 
tc  do  any  financing  outside  of  our  own 
resources,  and  according  to  .Mr.  Gay- 


so  constructively  in  your  interest,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  Convention  should 
give  special  attention  to  the  work  accom¬ 
plished  by  our  Postal  Committee,  under 
its  determined  and  resourceful  Chairman. 
Jerome  D.  Barnum,  with  the  able  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  members  of  his  Committee, 
not  only  because  of  the  successful  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  issue  involved,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  the  energetically  sustained  efforts 
covering  a  period  of  so  many  years. 

Many  interests  were  working  to  the 
same  end,  and  many  times  it  seemed  as 
though  the  forces  of  opposition  would 
prevail,  hut  you  all  know  the  happv  ter¬ 
mination  which  places  us  in  a  position  to 
congratulate  ourselves  and  extend  thanks 
to  Mr.  Barnum  and  his  Committee. 

TRAFFIC 

Both  the  Reports  of  the  Traffic  Com¬ 
mittee  and  of  the  Department  will 
demonstrate  the  earnestness  with  which 
the  interests  of  the  membership  have 
been  protected.  In  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Mathey,  who  is  now  in  Chicago,  engaged 
in  important  work  in  your  behalf.  Mr. 
Antrim,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  will 
present  both  reports,  and  will  demon¬ 
strate  most  forcibly  the  necessity  of  this 
(Cemtinued  on  bage  46) 


lord's  idea,  it  was  at  this  point  that  iny 
ability  to  serve  the  membership  is 
brought  into  question. 

“So  far  as  1  can  see,  under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances  1  have  IK>  greater  duty  to  dis¬ 
cuss  my  private  affairs  before  the  mein- 
Ixrship  than  an  other  member.  1  cer¬ 
tainly  have  no  relish  for  such  a  discus¬ 
sion  hut  the  criticism  which  has  Ixxn 
made  is  intended  to  reflect  not  only  upon 
me,  but  uiH>n  the  paixr  committee  as  a 
whole,  aiul  u|K»n  the  directors  of  the  as- 
■Mxiation,  and  that  makes  this  statement 
inev  itahle. 

"When  Mr.  Bryan  and  I  bought  the 
'fainf<a  I  ribunc  one  half  of  its  paper  was 
Ixxight  from  the  Corner  Brook  mill  of  the 
International  Paixr  Company.  Late  in 
January  of  last  year  Joe  E'caring  of  the 
International  Paper  Company,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  in  cliarge  of  sales,  whom  1  knew 
when  he  was  sales  manager  in  Chicago, 
called  on  me  in  Tampa.  1  had  him  up  to 
my  house  for  dinner  and  he  told  me  that 
the  International  Paper  Company,  for 
the  puriH)se  of  securing  long  term  (vaper 
contracts,  was  interested  in  the  possibility 
of  assisting  any  newspaper  financing.  I 
told  him  tltat  Mr.  Bryan  and  1  were  not 
in  need  of  any  financing  at  that  time,  but 
that  we  were  looking  around  for  a  news¬ 
paper,  and  should  the  need  arise  I  would 
get  in  touch  with  him.  We  started  our 
negotiations  with  the  then  owners  of  tlx 
Chicago  Journal  in  April,  and  when  our 
proposals  Ixgaii  to  take  sha|x,  alRiut  the 
middle  of  the  month,  1  came  to  New  York 
and  talked  with  Mr.  Fearing.  Jt  develo|K-«l 
that  we  would  need  to  organize  a  holding 
company  and  to  sell  $1,(XK),000  of  its  de- 
Ixntures  and  i)ossibly  $1,()()0,(KX)  of  its 
preferred  st<xk.  We  proposed  to  provide 
one  and  a  half  million  dollars  for  our 
own  fuiuls  and  from  other  sources.  There 
appeared  to  lx  little  doubt  that  these  se¬ 
curities  could  lx‘  sold  to  any  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  banking  houses  which  had  ap- 
proachevl  us  continuously. 

“lint  tile  banking  houses  required  sub¬ 
stantial  commissions.  In  the  place  of 
commissions  the  International  Paper 
Company  proinised  to  accept  a  ten  year 
contract  covering  onr  iiaper  supply 

“It  is  fair  to  say  here  that  the  Inter¬ 
national  Paixr  Company  was  to  me  a 
paper  com|>any.  It  ixcupied  no  different 
IRisition  in  the  Middle  West  or  in  the 
•South  than  the  Abitibi  Company,  tlx 
Great  N'orthern  Paper  Company  or  any 
other  paper  mills.  I  contemplated  finan¬ 
cial  arrangements  with  it  on  the  same 
basis  that  I  would  have  contemplatctl 
arrangements  with  any  of  the  other 
IKqxr  companies.  They  had  paper  to 
sell  and  were  willing  to  help  me  buy  it. 
After  several  weeks  of  negotiations  tlx 
International  Paper  ('ompany  agreed  to 
buy  and  Mr.  Bryan  and  I  agreed  to  .sell 
our  $1,(XJO,000  of  debentures  and  so  much 
of  our  preferred  stock  as  we  needed  to 
issue.  In  consideration  of  their  purchase 
of  these  securities  at  par,  we  agreed  to 
sign  a  pa|xr  contract  covering  our  re¬ 
quirements  of  paper  for  ten  years  at 
the  market  price.  As  a  further  premium 
for  their  purchase  we  agreed  to  issue  to 
them  or  their  nominee  in  charge  10,000 
shares  or  one-third  of  the  common  stock 
we  were  then  issuing,  and  they  agreed  tti 
sell  this  stfxk  back  to  us  during  the  en¬ 
suing  five  years  at  a  graduated  scale  of 
prices. 

“The  10,000  shares  amounted  to  oix- 
fhird  of  the  common  stock  which  we 
were  then  issuing,  and  to  hut  one-ninth 
of  the  common  stock  which  we  shoiihl 
have  the  piiwer  to  issue.  This  transac¬ 
tion  gave  the  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  no  more  control  over  our  Chicago 
newspaiHT  or  its  policies  than  any  one 
of  you  have. 

“Its  relationship  to  us  was  precisely 
the  same  as  that  of  any  bank  with  which 
we  might  have  made  a  similar  arrange¬ 
ment  would  have  been.  When  the  trans¬ 
action  was  concluded  we  had  given  value 
for  value,  and  we  were,  and  are,  under 
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no  obligations  to  them  beyond  those  in¬ 
volved  in  the  transactions  as  I  have  given 
them  to  you. 

"All  of  this  arrangement  was  under 
consideration  at  the  time  of  the  last  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  but  no  agreements  were 
coocluded  until  May. 

“Becinse  paper  prices  had  Iteen  con¬ 
stantly  falling  for  a  number  of  years; 
braosc  we  were  without  question  in  a 
free  and  competitive  market  during  the 
preceding  years,  the  duties  of  _  the  paper 
committee  had  been  light.  As  in  the  case 
of  most  other  committees,  the  bulk  of  the 
work  had  l*een  handled  by  Mr.  Palmer, 
and  the  committee  had  been  required  to 
hold  no  meetings  during  the  year.— such 
matters  as  had  arisen  Iteing  handled  by 
corresptMidence . 

“In  August.  Mr.  Adler,  a  member  and 
former  chairman  of  the  committee,  sug¬ 
gested  that  we  should  take  steps  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  paper  price  going  down  Pk)  tar 
and  the  market  goitig  to  pieces.  But  I 
advised  Mr.  Palmer  that  in  my  judg¬ 
ment  the  committee  could  not  take  this 
position.  Probably  Adler  was  right  and 
I  was  wrong,  but  certainly  my  jtosition 
was  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  paper 
manufacturers.  As  the  bulletins  of  the 
paper  committee  and  its  annual  rep.irt 
indicate,  no  situation  calling  for  a  paper 
ct)mmittee  meeting  arose  until  the  fall  of 
last  year.  As  soon  as  it  did.  the  Decem¬ 
ber  meeting  <jf  the  paper  committee  ainl 
directors  was  called  and  held  in  New 
York. 

“As  soon  as  that  meeting  convened  and 
before  it  undert<K>k  the  discussion  of  any 
business,  and  three  months  before  there 
had  been  or  could  have  lieen  a  word  of 
criticism  of  the  committee.  I  said  to 
th'«e  who  were  present  that  I  wished  to 
make  a  statement  to  them.  I  told  them 
precisely  what  I  have  told  you  about  my 
financial  connection  with  the  International 
I’aper  Company.  1  said  to  them  : 

“  ‘I  ani  not  sure  that  I  should  continue 
as  chairman  of  this  committee.  1  have 
no  desire  or  purpose  to  do  so  if  it  is 
unwise.  If  anyone  of  you  feel  that  I 
had  better  resign  from  the  committee.  1 
can  assure  you  that  it  will  give  me  no 
embarrassment  whatever  if  you  will  say 
so  and  speak  freely.' 

•'There  were  a  numlier  of  directors  ami 
a  number  of  the  memlters  of  the  pajier 
committee  present.  .■Ml  of  them  felt, 
perhaps  mistakenly,  but  certainly  hon¬ 
estly,  that  1  could  lie  of  service  on  the 
committee  and  they  assurred  me  that  I 
should  not  resign.  From  time  to  time 
I  discussed  the  paper  situation  over  the 
telephone  with  President  Butler  and  told 
him  that  it  might  t)e  expedient  that  I 
should  resign  as  chairman  of  the  paper 
committee. 

“After  the  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  contract  was  announced  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  I  talked  on  the  telephone  from 
Tampa  to  Mr.  Butler  in  New  York,  told 
him  that  in  my  judgment  he  should  ap¬ 
point  a  vice-chairman  of  the  paper  com¬ 
mittee  as  the  situation  needed  attention, 
and  I  could  not  come  to  New  York.  He 
was  not  able  to  find  a  vice-chairman,  but 
a  bulletni  was  sent  </ut  advising  mem^rs 
to  defer  action  until  the  paper  committee 
C'Nild  make  a  complete  analysis  of  the 
contract. 

“As  disclosed  by  the  report  of  tlie 
paper  committee  the  committee  met  with 
the  directors  in  New  York  on  March  18. 
So  that  the  meeting  might  have  the  l)cne- 
fit  of  the  best  thought  available,  the 
presidents  of  several  of  the  regional  as¬ 
sociations  were  invited  to  attend.  Messrs. 
K.  H.  Harris,  president  of  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association;  If»hn  A.  Park, 
r^i'man  of  the  Inward  of  the  S.  N.  P.  A. ; 
Howard  C.  Rice,  president  of  the  New 
F.ngland  Daily  Newspajcr  Association; 
Herbert  H.  Peck,  represeJitativc  attorney 
for  E.  K.  Gaylord;  F.  1).  McDonald. 
St.  Louis  Star;  W.  A.  Strotig,  Chica<in 
Daily  S’rtvs;  Colonel  Wm.  M.  Day.  of 
Scr  ipps- Ho w  a rdne w spapers,  w  ere  present. 

“Before  this  meeting  pweeded  to 
business.  I  repeated  in  detail  the  state¬ 
ment  1  made  at  the  December  meeting. 
Mr.  Ciaylord’s  second  letter  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  that  day.  I  read  it  to  the  meet¬ 
ing.  and  again  assured  everyone  present 
that  I  wf>uld  much  rather  resign  than  not. 
The  minutes  of  tliat  meeting  show  the 
following : 


“  ‘Mr.  Thomason  then  repeated  the  state¬ 
ment  that  he  had  previously  made  at  the 
meeting  held  December  14th,  that  deben¬ 
tures  and  capital  stock  of  the  Chicago 
journal  Gjmpany  were  held  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Company,  with  some 
executives  of  which  he  had  long  been 
friends,  as  he  had  stated  to  the  committee 
at  the  I.)ecemfx;r  meeting  when  his  ten¬ 
dered  resignation  was  not  accepted.  He 
asked  advice  of  those  present  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  ex|tedient  to  now 
insist  up»n  acceptance  of  his  resignation 
or  if  it  was  preferred  that  he  should 
continue.  He  was  urged  to  continue  in 
oftice  by  several  and  no  dissenting  opin¬ 
ions  were  given.’ 

“Now  1  can  say  to  you  quite  readily 
that  it  would  have  I)ecn  better,  so  far 
as  this  criticism  is  concerned  if  my  ten¬ 
dered  resignation  at  the  December  meet¬ 
ing  had  lieeii  accepted.  But  it  wasn’t.  I 
have  told  you  all  the  facts.  You  will 
have  to  judge  for  yourselves  if  Mr.  Gay¬ 
lord’s  criticism  is  based  on  the  facts,  and 
if  it  is  fair  to* me — to  the  jvaper  com¬ 
mittee  or  to  the  directors. 

_  “I  am  not  going  to  presume  upon  the 
time  of  this  association  with  any  further 
vindication  of  myself  or  the  paper  com¬ 
mittee.  The  next  question  is.  Did  we 
fail  to  do  anything  that  we  should  have 
done;  did  we  do  anything  that  we  should 
not  have  done;  has  the  publishing  indus¬ 
try  been  injured  or  l>een  benefitetl  by  the 
trend  of  events  in  the  newsprint  field? 

“Five  years  ago  as  president  of  this 
association,  I  wa3  invited  to  speak  at  the 
annual  luncheon  of  the  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Pajter  .Association  in  Montreal.  I 
did  so,  and  I  said  in  my  business  expe¬ 
rience  I  had  never  been  able  to  build 
successful  business  contracts  out  of  sus- 
piciftn  and  distrust.  I  believe  that 
the  great  bulk  of  American  publishers 
felt  as  I  did.  that  the  Canadian  newsprint 
manufacturers’  best  interests  could  be 
served  only  if  our  best  interests  as  pub¬ 
lishers  were  served.  Their  business  de¬ 
pended  entirely  upon  ours.  If  they  did 
anything  to  hurt  our  business  they  hurt 
their  own,  and  in  the  long  run  our  suc¬ 
cessful  relationship  would  have  to  be 
based  on  mutual  confidence.  I  said  that 


then  and  believed  it  and  I  believe  it  now_. 

“Nineteen  twenty-three,  1924  and  1925 
were  years  of  high  profit  for  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  newsprint.  Prospects  of 
high  profit  made  it  easy  to  finance  new 
mills,  and  you  all  know  that  new  mills 
sprung  up  in  Canada  wherever  there 
were  forests  and  streams  with  enough 
power  to  grind  wood.  Nineteen  twenty- 
six  saw  production  at  its  peak  and  early 
in  1927  consumption  began  to  fall  off  and 
the  price  began  to  come  down.  P'or  the 
most  part  the  new  mills  were  low-cost 
mills,  buc  as  the  price  came  down  a  lot 
of  our  mills  this  side  of  the  line  Itegan 
to  feel  that  they  could  not  operate  even 
at  a  price  of  $65  at  the  mill  at  a  profit. 
Mills  that  had  been  financed  and  started 
before  the  price  recession  were  com¬ 
pleted  and  came  into  production,  and  still 
the  price  continued  to  fall. 

“Mr.  Palmer's  office  has  reasonable 
facilities  for  getting  in  touch  with  the 
cost  of  producing  newsprint.  There  is 
not  much  secret  about  it.  Of  course,  it 
varies  somewhat  in  various  mills,  but  in 
reasonably  modern  mills  it  runs  pretty 
much  the  same,  and  if  there  are  any  mills 
which  can  pnxluce  newsprint  at  a  mill 
cost,  covering  cost  of  the  wood,  its  con¬ 
version  into  newsprint,  depreciation,  and 
I)owcr  cost,  at  less  than  $5()  per  ton  in 
Canada  and  less  than  $36  or  $37  per  ton 
in  this  country,  they  are  few.  We  are 
consuming  afiout  3,600,000  tons  of  news¬ 
print  annually  in  this  country.  The 
Canadian  capacity  is  around  2,400.000 
tons.  The  present  American  capacity  is 
about  1,400,000  tons,  so  we  are  using 
some  200,(X)0  tons  a  year  less  paper  than 
can  be  produced.  It  looks  as  though  even 
this  year  there  would  be  250,000  tons  of 
new  production  in  Canada. 

“Now  obviously,  as  the  price  of  news¬ 
print  goes  down  the  number  of  mills 
which  can  produce  at  a  profit  decreases. 
Newsprint  mills  shut  down,  run  part  time 
or  turn  their  machines  to  production  of 
other  papers  until  demand  catches  up 
with  supply ;  and  then  there  isn’t  one  of 
you  familiar  with  newsprint  prices  in  the 
past  twenty  years  who  df)esn  t  know  that 
if  the  price  gf)es  too  low,  and  too  many 
mills  are  put  out  of  business  the  inevit¬ 


able  rebuuud  takes  it  Lua^h.  1  firmly 
believe,  and  I  have  always  Mlieved,  and 
have  always  said  to  members  with  whom 
I  have  discussed  the  question,  that  our 
best  interests  as  publishers  lay  in  having 
a  standard  price  for  all,  a  reasonably 
stabilized  newsprint  price,  which  per- 
mitted  the  newsprint  manufacturers  a 
reasonable  profit,  the  same  kind  of  pnrfit 
that  you  and  I  expect  to  get  for  our- 
selves  in  our  own  ventures,  insofar  as 
I  know  every  publisher  with  whom  I 
have  talked  has  agreed  with  me.  TTiij 
is  the  view  of  the  paper  committee.  We 
believe  it’s  the  view  of  the  membership. 
If  we  are  wrong,  you  need  a  whole  new 
paper  committee. 

"The  report  of  *thc  paper  committee 
has  disclosed  what  took  place  last  Fall. 
The  International  Paper  Company  se¬ 
cured  a  substantial  part  of  the  Hearsf 
pajter  contract  at  $50  per  ton.  I  was  told 
at  the  time  that  there  were  at  least  five 
other  paper  companies  bidding  for  this 
big  block  of  tonnage.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  true  or  not,  but  I  was  told 
that  on  the  question  of  price  alone  the 
International  Paper  Company’s  bid  was 
not  the  lowest.  Mr.  Hearst  was  reported 
to  be  buying  paper,  at  least,  from  one 
other  manufacturer  at  a  $50  price.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  of  his  contracts 
were  pretty  reliably  reported  at  figures 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $58  a  ton.  The 
International  Paper  Company  promptly 
advised  all  of  its  customers  that  it  had 
made  a  contract  with  Mr.  Hearst.  and 
told  them  that  as  soon  as  the  various 
zone  prices  could  be  figured,  a  price 
announcement  would  be  made  without 
anv  deviation  from  the  standard  price 
principle.  I  understood  this  to  mean  that 
we  would  all  get  the  same  price  as  Mr. 
Hearst.  Now.  the  Hearst  papers  use 
more  than  5(X).000  tons  of  paper  a  year,— 
more  than  one-eighth  of  all  the  newsprint 
used  on  the  continent — and  I  know  tliat 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  I  can  get 
newsprint  at  the  same  price  that  they  pay 
I  am  well  content.  I  imagine  that  if  any¬ 
one  of  us  found  himself  in  Mr.  Hearst’s 
jiosition,  he  might  feel  that  he  was  en¬ 
titled  to  get  his  huge  tonnage  at  a  lietter 
price  than  the  rest  of  us.  Personally.  I 
wouldn’t  feel  that  he  was  subject  to 
criticism  for  trying. 

“But  to  get  back  to  our  story.  As  soon 
as  the  Hearst  price  was  reported  the 
heads  of  the  government  in  Quebec  and 
Ontario  apjieared  to  get  busy.  Maylx'  it 
was  the  manufacturers  that  could  not 
produce  at  that  low  price  who  got  busy 
first.  W'e  never  found  out,  but  we  do 
know  that  the  Canadian  government 
brought  pressure  both  upon  the  Hearst 
newsiiapers  and  upon  the  International 
Paper  Co.,  and  probably  on  the  Canadian 
manufacturers,  to  compel  them  to  get  to¬ 
gether  and  agree  upon  a  price  for  news¬ 
print  this  year  that  would  keep  the  mills 
running  and  not  put  whole  Canadian 
communities  out  of  business. 

“Early  in  December  we  told  the  manu¬ 
facturers  we  objected  to  meetings  of  this 
kind  at  which  the  newspapers  were  not 
represented.  They  replied  that  they  would 
lie  glad  to  have  us  represented  at  the  meet¬ 
ings,  and  we  promptly  told  them  we  had 
no  power  or  authority  from  our  members 
to  represent  them  at  such  meetings,  but 
that  we  continued  our  objections. 

“.Along  toward  the  end  of  January  when 
the  meetings  were  resumed.  William  J. 
Donovan,  then  Assistant  .Attorney  Cien- 
eral,  advised  us  that  he  would  welcome  an 
oppirtunity  to  review  any  evidence  in  our 
ptvssession  showing  violation  of  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws  involving  such  Canadian  meet¬ 
ings.  January  23th  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Donovan. 

“Meantime  we  were  advised  that  Mr. 
Hearst  had  made  a  new  agreeemnt,  this 
time  covering  all  his  tonnage,  bv  which 
some  of  the  mills  with  which  he  had  con¬ 
tracts  cut  <lowu  on  their  price  and  the 
International  and  several  other  mills 
went  up  in  their  price  and  the  average 
price  of  $35  a  ton  was  reached.  Then 
came  the  contract  and  price  ann«iunce- 
ments  which  the  paper  committee’s  re- 
{>ort  has  covered. 

“I’m  going  to  take  just  a  minute  ni'>re 
of  your  time  and  summarize  this  aii-wer 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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UnUTY  OWNERSHIP  CENSURE  TABLED 


Col.  Ewing  Resolution  Hitting  Purchase  of  Newspapers  by  Newsprint  Firms  and  Thomason  Amend* 
ment  to  Compel  Statement  of  Ownership  of  All  Papers  Refused  by  A.  N.  P.  A.  ConventicHi 


A  RESOLUTION,  condemniiiK  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  International  Power 
and  Paper  Company  in  purchasiiiK  stock 
in  newspapers,  presented  by  Col.  Robert 
Ewing,  publisher  of  the  New  Orleans 
Vitales  and  president  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association,  at 
the  Thursday  morning  session  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  convention  at  the  Waldorf  this 
week,  was  tabled  by  the  assembly  after 
a  speech  by  Col.  Ewing  urging  its 
adoption.  The  resolution  was  e.xpected 
by  the  .\.N.P..\.  members,  as  it  had 
been  mentioned  by  the  New  Orleans 
publisher  at  the  close  of  Wednesday’s 
session. 

.An  amendment  to  Col.  Ewing's  reso¬ 
lution  was  offered  by  S.  E.  Thomason, 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Journal  and 
cliairman  of  the  A.N.P.A.  iwper 
committee,  which  was  to  request  all 
members  of  the  association  to  make 
known  any  financial  connections  they 
have  with  power  and  paper  companies, 
banks  or  any  other  outside  institutions. 
The  amendment  would  request  members 
to  give  this  information  to  the  .A.N.P..\. 
and  the  federal  authorities. 

This  amendment  was  quickly  tabled 
amid  roars  of  amused  laughter  from  the 
a^'embly. 

Col.  Ewing’s  resolution  follows: 

"Be  it  resolved,  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  in 
convention  assembled,  that  the  purchase 
of  newspapers  by  interests  affiliated  or 
identified  with  the  power  and  newsprint 
industry  is  contrary  to  sound  public 
policy,  and  to  sound  journalistic  policy, 
and  is  a  menace  to  a  free  press  and  free 
institutions  of  these  United  States.” 

Col.  Ewing  rose  to  declare  that  he 
thought  his  purpose  had  been  accom- 
pli'-.hed  and  stated  that  he  was  satisfied 
to  let  the  resolution  rest. 

Interviewed  after  the  meeting,  the 
1  Colonel  said  he  thinks  his  actions  have 
aroused  publishers  to  a  realization  of 
the  dangers  inherent  in  the  practice  of 
public  utility  and  paper  companies  own¬ 
ing  stock  in  newspapers. 

"I  think  the  time  has  come  to  sound 
the  tocsin,’  he  said.  “You  can  see  what 
it  means  for  International  Power  and 
Pai)er  Company  to  acquire  interests  in 
daily  newspapers,  particularly  now  that 
the  power  operations  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion  are  so  much  greater  than  its  paper 
manufacturing  activities.  I  am  very  well 
satisfied,  I  have  soundcrl  the  alarm.” 

In  his  address  urging  adoption  of  his 
resolution.  Colonel  Ewing  stressed  the 
fact  that  his  statement  was  not  intended 
to  be  critical  of  Mr.  Thomason. 

The  reason  for  tabling  the  resolution 
was  because  it  was  not  considered  advis¬ 
able  for  the  A.N.P.A.  to  interfere  in 
private  business  affairs.  .According  to 
officials  of  the  association. 

Members  speaking  in  opposition  to 
Colonel  Ewing’s  resolution  were :  Hilton 
U.  Brown.  ln<lianaf>olis  Xews;  J.  R. 
Knowland.  Oakland  Tribune;  and  Frank 
P  Glass,  Montgomery  Advertiser.  Mr. 
Glass  also  opposed  Mr.  Thomason’s 
amendment. 

W'.  C.  Bryant,  publisher  of  the  Pat¬ 
terson  (N.J.)  Press  Gt4ardian  compared 
the  activities  International  Power  and 
Pa!)er  Company  with  the  maneuverings 
of  sakxins  and  breweries  in  connection 
with  newspapers  prior  to  prohibition.  He 
sat  down  immediately  after  making  this 
short  statement  without  any  elaboration 
of  his  idea. 

The  Thursday  morning  session  opened 
ssith  interesting  and  very  complete  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  teletypesetter  and  the 
pri>gress  t)eing  made  in  its  improvement, 
bv  Frank  E.  Gannett,  presidimt  of  the 
Gannett  newspapers.  This  explanation 
was  at  the  request  of  members.  Mr. 
Gannett  answer^  many  questions  on  the 
machine  from  the  floor. 

Mr.  Gannett  told  the  assembly  that 


some  Teletype  machines  would  probably 
be  ready  for  installation  in  about  six 
months.  Depending  on  the  outcome  of 
experiment  being  conducted  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  the  Morkrum-Kleinschmidt 


Edward  H.  Butler,  who  was  re-eleeted 
president  of  A.  N.  P.  A. 


C<»mpany.  Wtirk  has  been  in  progress 
on  the  invention  for  three  years,  he  said. 

Among  some  of  the  features  of  the 
machine,  which  Mr.  (iannett  called  to 
the  attention  of  members  was  the  fact 
that  it  can  be  installed,  attached  to  lino- 
tyi)e  or  intertype  machines,  in  one  and  a 
half  hours. 

In  answer  to  questions  from  the  fl<x>r, 
Mr.  Gannett  said  that  corrections  can 
be  made  on  type  set  by  the  Teletype  by 
means  of  typewritten  copies  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  being  set  which  will  duplicate  the 
puncture  on  which  copy  is  fed  to  the 
machines.  Corrections  will  have  to  be 
made  by  hand,  he  explained. 

A  device  has  now  been  perfected  to 
produce  sub-heads  and  a  device  to  set 
up  main  heads  is  being  developed.  Mr. 
Gannett  declared.  He  also  mentioned  the 


new  automatic  lever  for  oi)erating  the 
elevator  on  type-setting  machines,  which 
eliminates  the  old  hand  meth<Kl. 

In  a  recent  test  the  TeletyiH'setter 
produced  ‘H),(KK)  ems  in  eight  hours,  Mr. 
(iannett  told  the  convention. 

One  of  the  afternoon  topics  was  the 
matter  of  linage  auditing.  When  it  was 
reached  on  the  program  W.  E.  Donahue, 
advertising  manager  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  responded  in  place  of  L.  AI. 
Barton,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  Xezos,  who  had  Injoii 
scheduled  to  speak.  The  latter  was 
absent  from  the  conference  rmmi. 

Mr.  Donahue  discussed  the  question 
of  nationwide  auditing  and  questioned 
whether  such  measuring  shouki  be  done 
by  a  private  concern.  He  made  a 
motion  that  the  .A..\.P..A.  investigate 
the  matter  and  determine  which  of  the 
various  linage  rep<irting  concerns  or 
systems  should  be  approved. 

E.  S.  Friendly,  business  manager  of 
the  .Vat'  Vork  Sun.  followed  Mr.  Dona¬ 
hue  and  discussed  Media  Records,  Inc., 
whose  reports  he  said  were  being  used 
by  EniTOR  &  Pi'blisher.  Mr.  Friendly 
read  the  resolution  recently  passed  by 
the  Publishers’  .Association  of  New 
York  City,  previously  reported  in  the 
columns  of  EniTOR  &  Piblisher. 
wherein  that  body  held  that  Eiutor  & 
PfBLiSFtFJi  should  report  for  New  York 
and  Chicago  only  the  official  figures  as 
reported  by  the  Advertising  Record  Co. 
employed  by  the  publishers  of  those 
cities  to  measure  the  papers  of  the 
members. 

Col.  Frank  Knox,  general  manager  of 
the  Hear  St  Newspapers,  then  took  the 
floor  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
linage  reports  of  Merlia  Records  Com¬ 
pany  had  received  general  acceptance 
among  advertisers  and  agencies  as  well 
as  a  large  list  of  newspapers,  and  held 
that  it  did  not  make  any  difference 
whether  the  auditing  was  done  by  a 
private  concern  or  through  the  coopera¬ 
tive  effort  of  publishers  so  long  as  the 
work  was  well  done  and  the  present 
confusion  in  the  field  of  linage  statistics 
was  brought  to  an  end.  He  favored  a 
standardized  svstem  of  measuring  on  a 
nationwide  scale. 

The  result  of  the  brief  di.scussion  was 
the  adoption,  without  ’dis.sent,  of  Mr. 
Donahue’s  resolution  that  .A.N.P..A. 
investigate  the  matter  with  a  view  to 
making  a  recommendation. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  which  started 
at  2  o’clock,  all  officers  of  the  .A..\. 
P..A.  were  re-elected.  Nominartons 


NEW  YORK  AND  PARIS  EDITORS  MEET 


Julian  Mason,  editor.  New  York  Evening  Post,  photographed  with  Dr.  Marcel 
Knecht,  secretary,  Le  Matin,  Pari*,  during  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  convention  at  the 
Waldorf  this  week. 


were  made  from  the  floor  and  immedi¬ 
ately  voted  upon. 

The  officers  re-elected  are :  EdwaiM 
H.  Butler,  Buffalo  Et'ening  News,  pres¬ 
ident  ;  Harry  Chandler,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  vice  president;  George  M. 
Rogers,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  secre¬ 
tary,  and  Howard  Davis,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  treasurer. 

.All  directors  were  also  re-elected. 
They  arc:  Jerome  D.  Barnum,  Syracuse 
Post  Standard;  Hilton  A.  Brown,  /»- 
dianaDdis  News;  F.  U.  Hush,  Athens 
Ohio  .Messenger;  M.  C.  Meigs,  Chicago 
Herald  and  It.raminer,  and  Charles  H. 
Taylor,  Boston  Globe. 

.A  proposed  amendment  to  the  by-laws 
of  the  association  which  would  liave 
changed  the  date  of  the  annual  business 
meeting  from  the  fourth  Thursday  in 
.April  to  the  third  Thursday  in  Novem¬ 
ber  was  put  to  a  ballot  and  defeated  by 
a  vote  of  65  to  49. 

.As  a  result  of  this  vote  the  spring 
meeting  of  the  .A.N.P..A.  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  held  in  New  York.  No 
definite  meeting  place  in  the  city  was 
decided  up«m.  It  had  been  planned, 
.according  to  .A.  N.  P.  A.  officials,  to 
hold  the  semi-annual  meeting  in  the 
spring  when  weather  conditions  would 
permit  convening  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  Previous  semi-annual  meet¬ 
ings  held  in  November  usually  had  a 
southern  locality. 

The  defeated  amendment  follows: 
"The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  association  shall  be  held  in  the  city 
of  New  York  on  the  third  Thurstlay  in 
November  of  each  year  at  such  place  and 
hour  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  hoard 
of  directors,  notice  of  which  shall  be 
sent  to  all  members  as  hereinafter  pro¬ 
vided”. 

Free  publicity  was  taken  up  and  E.  S. 
Friendly,  business  manager  of  the  New 
York  .Sun  told  the  ass<Kiation  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  taken  by  New  York  city  Publishers’ 
.^ss<x‘iation  in  establishing  a  bureau  for 
checking  up  on  free  publicity.  The  bu¬ 
reau  is  in  charge  of  a  sj)ecially  appointed  i 
officer,  whose  name  was  not  divulged. 
Mr.  I'riendly  said  the  bureau  nroposes  to 
distribute  a  daily  bulletin  on  free  pub¬ 
licity  which  will  contain  specimens  culled 
from  the  columns  of  .New  York  papers. 

.A  resolution  was  .adopted  recording 
the  sorrow  of  the  association  in  the  death 
of  Melville  E.  Stone,  a  founder  and 
guide  of  the  .Associated  Press,  and  grati¬ 
tude  for  his  services  to  journalism. 

The  resolution  follows: 

“The  American  Newspaper  Publisher* 
Ass<x:iation  in  convention  assembled, 
records  its  .sorrow  in  the  passing  of  Mel¬ 
ville  F^.  Stone,  and  its  deep  sense  of  grati¬ 
tude  for  his  services  to  journalism  al¬ 
though  his  life  and  labors  were  identified 
mainly  with  the  Associated  Press,  in  a 
larger  sense  he  served  all  newspapers, 
llis  contribution  to  the  genuine  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  press  to  newsgathering 
throughout  the  world,  were  not  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  any  man  of  his  generation. 
W'e  are  grateful  for  the  example  he 
set  us  of  high  devotion  to  the  great  ideal 
of  truth  in  news,  and  for  his  character 
and  abilities.” 

OPEN  ATLANTA  OFFICE 

Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  on  May 
6  will  open  a  national  advertising  office 
at  .Atlanta,  Ga..  with  Arthur  Wndett, 
former  .advertising  salesman  of  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar,  as  manager,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week,  (ieeirge  Kohn,  adver¬ 
tising  man.  of  Atlanta,  has  been  special 
re-presemtative  of  Scripps-Howard  in  the 
south 

HAS  CASUALTY  ACCOUNT 

The  National  .Association  of  Mutual 
Casualty  companies,  Chicago,  has  ap- 
pointeel  Aubrey  St  Moore,  400  North 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  to  direct  its 
advertising  account. 
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AD  BUREAU  BANQUET  CLOSES  CONVENTION 

[  800  A.  N.  P.  A.  Members  and  Guests  Present  at  Brilliant  Gathering  as  Association  Says  Farewell  to 

Waldorf — Addresses  Given  by  Colby  M.  Chester  and  Hon.  Ruth  Pratt 


OSCAR  ESCORTS  MRS.  HOOVER 


“Oscar  of  the  WaldorT*  shown  assisting  Mrs.  Hoover  from  the  Waldorf  Hotel 
immediately  after  the  President's  address. 


Members  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  wouml 
up  their  forty  third  annual  convention 
and  said  farewrell  to  the  historic  W’aldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel  Thursday  night  with  the 
annual  Bureau  of  Advertising  banquet  in 
the  grand  ballroom — tme  of  the  mf»st 
brilliant  functions  in  A.N.P..’\.  history. 

Tables  glittering  with  silver,  glass  and 
flowers  covered  every  available  inch  of 
space  on  the  ballr<M»m  flcKir  and  for  the 
first  time  space  on  the  balcony  was  util- 
iied  for  the  diners. 

More  than  800  meml)ers  and  guests 
were  present,  the  largest  numl»er  ever 
to  atP-nd  this  regular  A.N.P..A.  affair. 
Fleming  Newbold.  of  the  fl'as/iiiif/ton 
Star,  chairman  of  the  committee  _  in 
charge  of  the  Bureau  of  .\dvertising, 
was  present  at  the  banquet,  and  William 
B.  Bryant  of  the  Paterson  (N.J.)  Press- 
Guardian  was  toastmaster.  The  dinner 
committee,  of  which  Mr.  Bryant  was 
chairman,  consisted  of  Frank  E.  Tripp, 
vice-president  of  the  (jannett  news¬ 
papers;  William  G.  Chandler,  Los  An- 
geles  Times;  Col.  Frank  Knox,  general 
manager,  Hearst  newspapers:  Julian 
Mason,  editor.  New  York  pA'enimi  Post; 
George  H.  Booth,  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Teletjrttm-Gamette ;  Roy  C.  Hollis,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Netv  York  Daily  News, 
and  David  B.  Plum.  Troy  (N.Y.) 
Record. 

distinguished  list  of  sjK'akers  ami 
entertainers  were  presented  to  the  as¬ 
semblage  by  Toastmaster  Bryant,  includ¬ 
ing  “Oscar  of  the  Waldorf.”  wlv»  in  a 
brief  speech  said  farewell  to  the  piib- 
lisbers, 

Reinald  Werrenrath.  baritone,  and 
Christy  Solari,  tenor,  sang. 

The  first  speaker  was  Dr.  Marcel 
Knecht,  secretary  of  /-c  Matin.  Paris. 
He  was  followed  by  Hon.  Ruth  Pratt, 
member  of  Congress  fn»m  New  ^  ork 
and  Colby  M.  Chester,  Jr.,  president  of 
the  Postum  Company,  Inc.  Dr.  E.  J. 
Cattell  delivered  a  humorous  talk.  Zhz- 
mann's  band  provided  music  during  the 
dinner. 

Those  at  the  head  table  were ;  Roy 
Howard.  Reinald  Werrenrath.  David  B. 
Plum,  Edward  W.  Hutton.  J.  M.  Pat¬ 
terson,  Qiristy  Solari.  Hon.  Arthur 
Capper,  Adolph  Ochs.  William  !•.  Rog¬ 
ers,  Oscar  Tschirky,  Louis  Wiley.  Colby 
M.  Chester,  Jr.,  Harry  Chandler,  Hon. 
Ruth  Pratt.  William  B.  Bryant.  Fleming 
Newbold,  Dr.  Marcel  Knecht,  Col.  Frank 
Knox,  William  A.  Thoms<in.  Kent  Cop¬ 
per.  E.  H.  Butler,  Howard  Davis,  W.  E. 
MacFarlane,  P.  W.  Chapman  Karl 
Bickel,  R.  I.  Ker,  James  L.  Houghteling. 
Ralph  Pulitzer,  Charles  Atkinson,  Frank 
Burgess.  Dt.  E.  J.  Cattell. 

Mr.  Chester  gav»“  an  interesting  and 
dramatic  demonstration  of  the  economic 
significance  of  present-day  tendencies 
toward  big  business  consolidations. 

“In  the  last  thirty-five  years,”  he  said 
"industry  may  be  said  to  have  gone 
through  three  eras;  first,  the  era  of  buy¬ 
ing,  when  the  control  of  raw  material 
markets  and  conserjuent  control  of  prices 
was  the  main  objective.  In  this  era, 
we  had  the  one  man  organization 
wherein  the  captain  of  industry  com¬ 
bined  in  his  own  personality,  produc¬ 
tion,  sales,  finance  and  executive  direc¬ 
tion.  It  was  here  that  labor  was  re¬ 
pressed  and  the  public  flouted. 

“This  was  succeeded  by  the  era  of 
production  which  reached  the  peak  of 
development  during  the  Great  War, 
Mass  production  found  its  way  into  all 
lines  of  industry  and  even  the  small 
units  of  the  food  industry  impelled  by 
the  tremendous  demands  created  by 
the  War,  installed  many  labor  saving 
devices  and  largely  increased  their  out¬ 
put. 

“The  era  of  distribution  was  born  in 
travail.  The  tremendous  wartime  de¬ 
mand  resviting  in  an  unprecedented  out- 


|K)Uring  of  manufactured  gcxids  was  sud¬ 
denly  stopped  in  the  Fall  of  1919  ami 
deflation  witlmut  precedent  set  in.  Mean¬ 
time  industry  had  geared  itself  up  to 
greater  production  and  wages  had 
climbed  to  a  new  peak.  The  necessity 
of  finding  a  market  to  support  the  greatly 
increased  production  facwl  every  execu¬ 
tive.  The  expedient  of  re<lucing  wages, 
the  popular  remedy  for  any  ailversity 
under  the  purchasing  era.  was  weighed 
and  happily  discarded  and  almost  uni¬ 
versal  acceptance  was  given  to  a  new 
policy — namely  that  the  greatest  insur¬ 
ance  for  maintained  sales  volume  in  all 
lines  of  industrial  operation  was  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  high  wages.  The  proldems 
of  each  industry  l>ecame  individual. 
Changes  of  style  and  inslallmeiit  buying 
proved  to  be  the  panaceas  for  some,  but 
they  offered  no  solution  for  the  problems 
we  of  the  food  industry  had  to  face,  and 
combinations  or  mergers  were  studied 
as  never  before  as  possible  presenting 
the  best  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

"Now  there  was  nothing  new  in  the 
idea  of  combination.  The  era  of  pur¬ 
chasing  and  prtxluction  were  replete  with 
combinations  of  various  kinds ;  nor  was 
there  anything  in  the  combination  of  the 
old  order  which  could  meet  the  particular 
problem  we  of  the  food  industry,  and 
particularly  of  the  Postum  Company, 
had  to  face. 

“Forty-eight  thousand  manufacturers 
were  seeking  the  consumer  market 
through  the  established  channels  of 
trade.  Jobbers,  chains  and  independent 
retailers  were  besieged  with  sales  repre¬ 
sentatives,  each  asking  an  advantage  for 
their  particular  product.  Trade  practices 
were  a  series  of  experiments  subject  to 
constant  change  and  modifications,  and 
the  i.solated  manufacturer  found  himself 
in  the  fog  of  uncertainty.  Further  a 
unique  development  had  taken  place  in 
the  distributing  field  evidenced  by  the 
enormous  growth  of  the  chain  stores. 
Manufacturers  must  take  cognizance  of 
these  things  and  modernize  their  own 
distributing  machinery. 

“With  these  conditions  facing  it.  the 
Postum  Comjjany  took  account  of  stock. 
For  some  time  past,  we  had  successfully 
merchandizc<l  several  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  products  through  one  sales  organ¬ 
ization,  and  the  experience  created  the 
conviction  that  an  efficient  organization, 
national  in  scope,  could  maintain  jobber, 
chain  and  retail  contacts  and  widen  its 
line  by  the  addition  of  several  new 
products,  and  at  the  same  time  do  justice 
to  each  one.  This  idea  was  put  into 
execution  early  in  1926  with  the  merger 
of  the  Postum  and  Jell-O  Companies. 
Other  mergers  followed  rapidly  and  at 
the  end  of  1926  four  companies  were 
operating  under  one  executive  manage¬ 
ment  and  merchandizing  their  products 
through  one  sales  organization. 


“As  experience  was  gained,  the  plan 
broadened  and  duplicate  organizations 
were  created  to  handle  other  groups  of 
products,  until  there  are  now  five  sepa¬ 
rate  sales  organizations,  each  one  doing 
the  work  formerly  performed  by  sev¬ 
eral,  handling  some  eighty  products 
under  the  name  of  the  Postum  Com¬ 
pany. 

“Uniform  policy  in  meeting  the  out¬ 
lets  of  distribution  on  the  part  of  so 
many  companies  was  a  most  important 
contribution.  Our  united  experience 
and  greater  resources  enabled  us  to 
ilevelop  our  scientific  research  and  to 
brfaden  our  understanding  of  some  of 
the  ini|xirtant  principles  of  advertising. 
It  was  more  than  a  merger  of  lialance 
sheets  and  properties.  It  brought  to¬ 
gether  the  good  will  of  a  number  of 
institutions  and  enabled  us  to  get  a 
much  fuller  apjireciation  of  the  value  of 
gOfKl  will. 

“I  believe  I  am  correct  in  stating  that 
we  are  the  largest  user  of  ney^spaper 
space  in  the  food  industry,  and  I  am  glad 
of  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
newspapers  of  .America  for  the  great 
contribution  they  have  made  to  the 
growth  of  our  company.  Advertisers 
are  sometimes  prone  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  advertising  mediums  printing  ad¬ 
vertising  copy,  say  in  effect  to  their 
reader.s:  ‘While  we  have  been  unable  to 
fully  investigate  the  statements  in  this 
advertisement,  we  believe  them  to  be  the 
truth,  fitherwise  we  would  not  publish 
them.”  To  this  extent  you  place  your 
reputation  behind  the  advertisement  that 
appears  in  your  columns,  and  while  this 
influence  is  not  capable  of  being  meas¬ 
ured  in  dollars  and  cents,  there  can  be 
no  question  but  that  it  is  an  important 
one.  National  advertisers,  like  men  and 
women,  are  known  by  their  associations. 
We  are  proud  of  our  association  with  the 
Press  of  America. 

“Our  experience  to  date  gives  positive 
evidence  that  definite  inroads  have  been 
made  in  the  cost  of  distribution  while 
sales  of  individual  products  have  in¬ 
creased.  .At  the  same  time,  wages  have 
liecn  maintained  and  in  some  ca.ses  profits 
to  the  distributor  have  been  increased  and 
lower  prices  to  the  consumer  have  been 
inaugurated.  In  accomplishing  this,  we 
have  created  no  monopoly ;  we  harbor 
no  avarice:  no  competitor  has  been 
destroyed  and  no  small  unit,  whether  it 
be  manufacturer  or  distributor,  has  been 
consciously  harmed.  W'e  have  not,  and 
do  not  propose  to  do  anything  knowingly 
that  violates  the  law  of  the  land;  and 
recognizing  the  great  vital  interest  to 
every’  man,  woman  and  child,  we  welcome 
any  constructive  legislation  CTongress  sees 
fit  to  pass  that  will  better  tend  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  interests  of  all ;  the  only  quali¬ 
fication  being  that  before  we  swallow  the 
legal  dosage  we  would  like  to  be  able  to 


read  and  understand  the  label  on  the 
bottle. 

“Industry  is  passing  through  eventful 
days;  the  hated  trusts  of  thirty-five  years 
ago  have  liecome  trustees  of  public  con¬ 
fidence;  millions  of  stockholders  hold  in¬ 
dustrial  securities.  Private  ownership 
with  private  resixinsibility  has  given  way 
to  public  ownership  with  public  responsi¬ 
bility.  t'orporations  are  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  ownetl  by  the  men  and  women  that 
operate  them  and  the  terms  ‘capital  and 
labor’  arc  becoming  obsolete.  ‘The  public 
be  damned'  has  been  relegated  to  oblivion 
and  Caveat  Emptor  dethrtmed  from  pres¬ 
ent-day  business  dealings.  Industry  is  no 
longer  arrogrant.  neither  is  it  afraid. 

“Now,  what  is  the  reason  for  this 
marked  change?  Has  fear  of  law  driven 
industry  tt>  more  ethical  standards?  1 
do  not  believe  it.  I  believe  whatever  bet¬ 
terment  there  has  been  in  the  methods  of 
industrial  operation,  has  come  voluntarily 
and  not  at  the  point  of  a  legal  bayonet. 

“L'ndoubtedly  education  has  been  a  con¬ 
tributing  factor.  Our  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  are  turning  out  men  and  women  far 
better  e<|uipped  to  meet  and  solve  indus¬ 
trial  proWems  and  their  influence  is  hear¬ 
ing  fruit  everywhere. 

“Then  too  we  have  learned  that  pub¬ 
lic  service  pays  better  dividends  than  com¬ 
petitive  warfare,  and  that  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  corporations  are  those  which  con¬ 
centrate  on  their  own  particular  objective 
and  only  receive  stimulation  from  keen 
and  clean  competition. 

“A  new  and  revolutionary  scientific 
truth  has  been  born,  for  it  has  been 
demonstrated  beyond  all  doilbt  or  qws- 
tion  that  this  great,  cold,  sometimes 
ruthless,  inanimate  entity,  industry,  can 
have  and  does  possess  a  human  heart  and 
a  human  soul." 

Hon.  Ruth  Pratt  said  in  part: 

“Ever  since  the  war  the  attention  of 
the  taxpayers  has  been  fixed  on  W’a.sh-  % 
ington,  their  insistent  demands  for  re-  * 
lief  have  been  aimed  at  the  Federal 
(iovernment,  and  the  results  have  been 
eminently  satisfactory.  Expenditure' 
have  been  reduced  to  bed  rock  and 
taxes  cut  to  a  point  where,  either  from 
the  standpoint  of  rates  or  of  total  vol¬ 
ume,  they  no  longer  constitute  an  exces-  j 
sive  burden  for  a  nation  so  rich  as  ours. 

“That  this  satisfactory  condition  will 
in  the  main  continue  for  the  immediate  = 
future,  at  least,  is  subject  to  one  im¬ 
portant  reservation.  Federal  ex|>endi- 
tures  will  not  f>e  held  down  if  the  ri- 
cently  instituted  practice  of  giving  aid 
to  the  States  is  broadened  to  cover  an 
ever-widening  field  of  activities,  a 
practice  which  is  being  strenuously 
and  persistently  urged  by  special 
groups  striving  for  immediate  result'  J 
by  go-getter  methods,  and  which  is 
open  to  two  very  serious  objections; 
First,  it  makes  it  difficult  to  measure 
the  true  cost  of  Federal  functions ;  and. 
secondly  and  most  imjiortant,  it  under¬ 
mines  the  most  fundamental  and  the 
soundest  principle  of  our  whole  govern¬ 
mental  .structure,  that  of  home  rule,  with 
all  that  it  spells  in  the  way  of  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  of  local  and  individual  self 
reliance.  Centralization  in  the  X'nited 
States  is  the  enemy  of  good  government 

“Rut  while  our  eyes  have  been  turned 
to  Washington  and  we  have  been  voicing 
our  satisfaction  over  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  there,  we  have  failed  to  note  wbat 
is  happening  at  home.  Gratified  with  the 
steady  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  we  have  been  neglect¬ 
ful  of  the  fact  that  the  costs  of  State 
and  local  governments  were  rising 
steadily  as  to  offset  and  wipe  out  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  our  gains. 

“The  difference  l^tween  the  rate  nf 
increase  of  State  and  local  taxes  is  easily 
explained  by  the  larger  contribution* 
made  by  the  States  to  functions,  once 
almost  exclusively  financed  locally, 
as  education  and  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  highways.” 
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VISITING  EDITORS  AND  PUBLISHERS  AT  NEW  YORK  CONVENTIONS  OF 

A.  P.  AND  A.  N.  P.  A.  THIS  WEEK 


Adolph  S.  Orh»,  publiithrr  of  ibr 
New  York  Times 


Jay  E.  klork.  rdilor  of  the  Kinguon 
(N.Y.)  Freeman 


Roy  Howard,  rhairman  of  the  Scripp«- 
Howard  n<>W!>paprr^ 


Josephus  Danirla.  publither  of  the  Raleigh 
(N.C.)  News  A  Observer. 


T.  J.  Dillon,  managing  editor  of  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune 


Fred  Schilplin,  publisher  of  the  St.  Cloud 
(Minn.)  Timet 


Left  to  right— Mrs.  R.  E.  Smith.  Huntsville.  Ala..  J.  E.  Pierre,  publisher  of  the 
Huntsville  Timet,  and  Mrs.  Pierre. 


Judge  Robert  Bingham.  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  and  Timet 


Senator  Arthur  ('.apper  of  the  C.apper 
puhlirations. 


J.  O.  Haves.  San  Jose  ((’al.)  Merrurv 
Herald. 


George  B.  Williams.  Geneva  (N.Y.) 
Times. 
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PUBLISHERS  SPEAK  ON  AIR  TO  BYRD 
PARTY  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  ANTARCTIC 

Remarkable  Radio  Experience  a  Feature  of  the  Convention 
Program — Bamum  Conducts  Series  of  Greetings 
to  the  Adventurers 


4  GROUP  of  newspaper  publishers 
gathered  in  New  York  on  Monday 
night  sent  greetings  to  Commander  Byrd 
and  members  of  his  Antarctic  expedition 
encamped  at  Little  America  on  the  An¬ 
tarctic  ice  pack.  For  an  hour  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  greetings  and  songs  was  broad¬ 
cast  to  the  camp  on  the  ice-lx)und  South 
Polar  continent,  now  wrapiied  in  ifs 
Winter-long  night. 

To  the  group  listening  to  a  radio  loud 
»(>eaker  in  the  midst  of  the  .\ntarctic  ice, 
the  men  ensconced  on  divans  and  easy 
chairs  liere  spoke  with  a  little  of  awe 
and  more  than  a  little  of  envy.  Even 
Lieutenant  Frank  Adams,  who  has  just 
returned  from  the  Byrd  base  by  way  of 
Dunedin.  New  Zealand,  was  a  little  wist¬ 
ful  when  he  stepped  fiefore  the  micro¬ 
phone  and  said  he  would  be  back  when 
Summer  came  there,  with  “a  clean  face 
and  new  set  of  teeth  for  the  blubber.” 

The  speeches  were  transmitted  by  land 
wires  to  Schenectady,  and  from  there 
broadcast  on  short  wave  lengths. 

.\  little  after  midnight  word  came 
from  the  broadcasting  station  that  every 
word,  every  note  of  Reinald  Werren- 
rath’s  .son'*-  had  been  heard  perfectly  by 
the  group  at  the  ice  camp.  Listeners-in 
near  by  heard  and  resjionded  too,  for  re¬ 
quests  came  in  by  telephone  that  greet¬ 
ings  be  sent  to  Russell  Owen,  staff  cor- 
rc'pondent  of  The  Xeu'  iork  Times,  to 
Paul  Siple.  the  Boy  Scout  member,  and 
to  others  of  the  expedition. 

Jerome  D.  Barnum,  publisher  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  (N.Y.)  Standard  and  a  director  of 
the  .\merican  Newspajier  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation.  was  master  of  ceremonies  here. 

Edward  H  Butler,  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  publisher  of  Buffalo  (N.Y.) 
A’cti'r,  stepped  l»efore  the  microphone. 

"I  am  delighted,”  he  said,  “to  exchange 
greetings  with  you.  Commander  Byrd, 
and  your  gallant  band.  We  are  at  a 
gathering  of  publishers  in  .New  York  to 
attend  the  annual  meeting  of  The  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association. 

“It  b  hard  for  us  to  realize  that  you 
are  so  many  thousands  of  miles  away. 
It  seems  incredible  that  you  are  so  far 
away  and  still  in  touch  with  the  news 
that  fills  each  day’s  newspapers.  We  are 
pulling  for  you  all  the  time,  and  we  know 
that  when  you  dig  your  way  out  of  that 
blanket  of  snow  and  head  your  airplanes 
for  the  South  Pole  the  goal  will  be 
achieved  and  vou  will  come  home  to  the 
honor  that  is  yours.” 

Harry  CTiandler.  vice  president  of  the 
association  and  publisher  of  The  Los  An- 
ijeles  Times,  next  spoke  briefly. 

“We  on  the  West  Coast,”  Mr.  Chand¬ 
ler  said,  “have  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
exploits  of  your  expedition.  Each  day 
W'e  read  avidly  of  the  difficulties  you  are 
overcoming  in  the  .Antarctic,  and  we 
have  great  faith  in  the  ultimate  achieve¬ 
ment  of  your  goal.  We  await  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  extend  to  you  the  greeting 
that  is  your  due. 

“It  is  a  relief  to  talk  to  a  man  who 
can't  talk  liack  to  me.  It's  a  rare  ex- 
I»erience.  one  to  lie  cherished  and  remem¬ 
bered.  There’s  only  one  thing  more.  I 
hope,  we  all  hojie.  that  you  and  your  pals 
will  continue  to  have  the  great  gorxl  for¬ 
tune  you  have  had  so  far  and  that  you 
will  come  home  haxing  achiexed  every¬ 
thing  your  heart  desires.” 

Mr.  Barnum  then  $|>oke  again. 

“Here’s  a  friend  of  yours,”  he  said. 
“Here’s  a  friend  you’ll  know  and  be 
glad  to  hear  from.  Here’s  George 
Palmer  Putnam.” 

Mr.  Putnam  had  received  a  message 
from  Cfjmmander  Byrd  only  yesterday. 
He  expressed  his  gratification  at  its  re¬ 
ceipt,  told  the  Commander  that  his  liook. 
“Skyward,”  was  going  100  per  cent.” 
aijd  gave  him  the  best  wishes  of  David 
Binney  Putnam,  the  publisher’s  son  and 
an  author  in  his  own  right. 


Reinald  Werrenrath  then  sang  a  song 
he  had  sung  for  the  first  time  at  a  fare¬ 
well  dinner  to  Commander  Byrd  last 
Fall.  It  was  “Captain  Stratton’s 
Fancy,”  and  to  it  the  baritone  added 
“On  the  Road  to  Mandalay,”  “Trade 
Winds”  and  “The  Lost  Chord.” 

Charles  H.  Taylor,  publisher  of  the 
Boston  Globe,  and  a  director  of  the 
association,  who  followed,  said  he  was 
sending  Commander  Byrd  a  dual  mes¬ 
sage  of  good-will,  one  for  “John  Stuart 
Grime,  your  cousin,  and  one  for  your 
adopted  State,  Massachusetts.” 

“All  I  can  say,”  he  closed,  “is  God 
bless  you  from  ail  of  the  people  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  New  England." 

Howard  Davis,  business  manager  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
treasurer  of  the  publishers’  body,  came 
next  with  a  bit  of  reminiscence  about  a 
luncheon  tendered  Commander  Byrd  at 
the  club  just  before  he  left  for  the  Ant¬ 
arctic  exploration  last  Summer. 

Mr.  Barnum,  with  a  reference  to 
Commander  Byrd’s  brothers,  introducal 
the  next  speaker,  liearing  the  same  name 
but  not  a  member  of  the  family. 

“I’m  sorry,  but  we  couldn’t  get  Tom 
or  Harry  to  come  up  tonight,”  ^Ir.  Bar¬ 
num  said.  "But  we  wanted  a  Byrd  to 
say  hello  to  you.  And  so  I’m  going  to 
introduce  you  to  F.  J.  Byrd  of  \'ancou- 
ver,  B.  C.  He’s  a  long  way  from  Vir¬ 
ginia,  but  he's  with  you  just  the  same.” 

“Hello,  Brother  Byrd,”  said  Mr.  Byrd, 
who  is  pitblisher  of  the  Vancoin-er  Proi-- 
ince.  “Everything  Jerrv  said  is  right. 
We’re  with  you  all  the  way.  (io<xi 
night.” 

L.  B.  Palmer,  general  manager  of  the 
publishers’  organization,  then  sent  his 
greetings  to  “you.  Commander,  and  to 
your  men  and  your  faithful  dogs.” 

Others  who  spoke  briefly  were  Hilton 
A.  Brown  of  the  Indianapolis  News  and 
F.  W.  Busch  fo  the  Athens  (Ohio) 
Messenger,  Victor  Ridder,  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  and 
the  St.  Paul  Post-Dispatch,  who  said 
“the  whole  Northwest  is  thrilled  at  your 
exploits  and  is  waiting  to  give  Bernt 
Balchen  a  real  Norwegian  welcome.” 

Mr.  Barnum  concluded  with  a  gen¬ 
eral  message  to  the  leader  of  the  Antarc¬ 
tic  party,  saying; 

“I  bring  you  many  messages  of  good 
cheer  and  fellowship  from  your  friends 
in  New  York.  I  bring  messages  for 
members  of  your  expedition  whose 
friends  are  anxious  that  my  voice  should 
echo  for  them  the  expression  of  friend¬ 
ship  that  they  would  like  to  bring  them¬ 
selves  to  you  tonight. 

“The  news  of  your  glorious  adven¬ 
ture  into  Little  America  and  the  tales 
of  your  hardships  from  the  time  you 
reached  the  ice  liarrier  until  Larry  Gould 
and  Balchen  were  seemingly  lost  in  that 
great  ice  land  thrilled  every  one  from 
the  oldest  to  the  youngest  readers  of 
newspapers.  I  would  like  to  make  you 
feel  what  the  emotions  of  your  fellow- 
countr>men  were  when  they  read  of  your 
flight  into  the  unknown  Antarctic  in 
search  of  your  comrades.” 

Mr.  Barnum  referred  to  the  death  of 
Floyd  Bennett,  Commander  Byrd’s  lieu¬ 
tenant,  on  the  way  to  rescue  the  stranded 
Bremen  fliers  a  year  ago. 

“Although  you  felt  you  had  lost  your 
best  friend.”  he  said,  “you  pledged  your¬ 
self  to  ‘carry  on’  to  the  Antarctic  as  a 
lasting  memorial  to  him.  This  is  the 
anniversary  of  his  passing,  and  it  should 
please  you  to  know  how  all  men  recog¬ 
nize  the  splendid  way  in  which  you  ha\e 
carried  out  that  trust.” 

INSTALLED  NEW  PRESS 

The  Dodge  City  (Kan.l  Daily  Globe 
has  installed  a  new  twelve-page  Duplex 
tubular  press.  The  Globe  recently  dis¬ 
tributed  its  late  edition  by  airplane.  J.  C. 
Denious  is  publisher. 


PAPER  CHARGES  LIBEL 

M*acli*stcr  (N.H.)  Union  Sues  on 
Sun’s  Intemetionel  Paper  Charge 

The  Union  Leader  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers  of  the  Manchester 
(N.H.)  Union  and  Evening  Leader,  has 
brought  a  $1(J0,(XK)  libel  suit  against  the 
Merrimack  Valley  Sun  Company,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Manchester  U alley  Sun. 

The  plaintiff  alleges  that  the  defendant 
newspaper  on  April  16  printed  an  article 
concerning  a  report  that  the  Union  and 
Leader  liad  been  sold  or  was  to  be  sold 
to  the  International  Paper  and  Power 
Company.  In  connection  with  the  suit, 
John  .\.  Muchling,  publisher  of  the 
Union  and  Leader,  issued  a  statement 
saying  that  the  papers  had  not  been  for 
sale  ainl  were  nut  for  sale  now  and  would 
not  be  for  sale  and  that  no  offer  to  pur¬ 
chase  had  been  made  by  anybody. 

The  Sun  on  April  18  notified  its  read¬ 
ers  of  the  suit  and  the  fact  that  Deputy 
Sheriff  \\  illiam  O.  Corbin  had  serv’ed 
writs  of  attachment  upon  the  Sun’s  bank 
account,  real  estate  and  machinery.  The 
Sun  stated  that  Mr.  Muehling  was  calleil 
on  to  deny  the  reports  and  went  on  to 
say:  “The  Sun  requested  Mr.  Muehling 
to  either  affirm  or  deny  the  rep<irts  which 
had  reached  its  offices  and  which  were 
current  along  Elm  street.  Mr.  Muehling 
did  deny  them  and  the  Sun,  out  of 
deference  to  the  publisher,  printed  his 
denial.  Thi  $l(X),(i)0  action  followe*!.” 

PAPER  MAKES  EXPOSE 
OF  CHAIN  GANG 

Francis  S.  Harmon,  Editor  of  Hatties¬ 
burg  (Miss,)  American  Takes 
Active  Charge  of  Investigation 
— Indictments  Returned 

Expi^ising  alleged  graft  in  local  Jus¬ 
tice  of  the  Peace  courts  and  the  reign 
of  the  last  at  the  county  convict  camp, 
the  Hattiesburg  (Miss.)  American  this 
week  obtained  the  indictment  of  five 
county  otficers  and  the  chief  chain  gang 
guard.  Charges  against  the  six  men  in¬ 
clude  extortion,  malfeasance  in  office  and 
assault  and  battery. 

The  grand  jury  returned  29  of  the  38 
true  bills  upon  evidence  principally  furn¬ 
ished  in  a  series  of  page  of  news  stories 
published  daily  in  the  American  for  more 
than  a  week.  Francis  S.  Harmon,  ^i- 
tor,  who  also  is  a  member  of  the  Hatties¬ 
burg  Bar  Association,  conducted  the  cru¬ 
sade  in  person  and  in  addition  appeared 
before  the  grand  jury. 

Brutal  beating  of  convicts,  false  ar¬ 
rests  and  illegal  trials  are  among  the 
alleged  evils  uncovered.  Twice  during 
the  campaign  Mr.  Harmon  was  threat¬ 
ened  with  violence. 

Patrick  O’Brien,  a  World  War  vet¬ 
eran,  who  was  sent  to  the  chain  gang 
on  charges  of  vagrancy  and  trespassing, 
started  the  expose.  In  answer  to  a  mes¬ 
sage  from  O’Brien,  Mr.  Harmon  and  two 
associates  hurried  to  the  prison  camp. 
Surrounded  by  armed  guards  and  awe¬ 
struck  prisoners,  O’Brien  boldly  declared 
that  he  had  been  unmercifully  flogged 
by  Chief  Guard  Lloyd  Patrick. 

After  publicity  had  forced  Patrick’s 
discharge  and  drastic  improvement  in 
general  conditions  at  the  camp,  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  courts 
revealed  them  to  be  virtual  collection 
agencies  with  constables  and  squires  fat¬ 
tening  on  “cost”  fees  imposed  on  un¬ 
fortunates  of  both  races  who  frequently 
were  not  even  informed  upon  what 
charges  they  had  beea  arrested. 

F.  L.  -Windham,  former  private  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  late  Governor  B.  B..  Comer 
of  Alabama,  served  on  the  chain  gang 
following  his  arrest  on  a  charge  of  tres¬ 
passing.  When  Windham  was  released, 
the  .American  employed  him  to  write  a 
scries  of  stories  dealing  with  various 
phases  of  life  at  the  county  convict  camp. 

TEXAS  PAPER  SOLD 

Sale  of  the  Del  Rio  (Tex.)  Ual  Verde 
County  Herald  to  Julian  Lacrosse,  pulv- 
lisher  of  the  Del  Rio  Evening  Nexvs,  be¬ 
came  effective  April  22. 


DENVER  POST  TAKES  UP 
HOOVER  CRUSADE 

Half  of  Istua  on  Day  Following  Pra*. 
idant’a  Addras*  Givan  Ovar  to 
Commant* — Ragards  it  as 

“Wsurning  to  Forcas  of  Evil” 

(By  Telegrafh  to  Eoiroa  &  PvsusHSs) 
De.wek,  Cou,  April  24 — The  Denver 
Post  on  April  23  devoted  all  of  page 
one  and  two  and  une-half  of  the  inside 
pages  to  comment  and  reaction  on  Pres¬ 
ident  Hoover’s  address  before  the  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Press.  Page  one  tarried  four 
lead  stories,  a  four-column  cartoon 
drawn  by  the  late  Wilbur  Steele  in  1914 
and  an  editorial,  despite  other  news 
breaks  in  Denver  and  the  territory  ot 
unchallengeable  page  one  importance. 

The  Post  hailed  the  Hoover  address  • 
as  “.A  reasoned  calm  challenge  to  those 
who,  loving  their  country,  would  see  it 
move  forward  on  the  ordered  ways  of 
law',  and  his  warning  to,  the  forces  of 
evil,  even  to  those  in  high  places  who 
are  tearing  at  the  foundation  of  its 
structure  based  on  law,  finds  but  one 
answ'er — that  of  boundless  approval.” 

“Prediction  is  made,”  the  paper  said, 
“by  those  who  have  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  address,  that  it  sounds  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  which  personal 
desires  and  habits  and  prejudices  will 
be  set  aside  in  order  that  the  ideal  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  nation’s  chief  executive 
may  become  a  goal  if  not  a  realization.” 
The  Post  also  ran  a  three-column  box 
headed  “Every  .American  Should  Take 
Oath  .Allegiance”  and  remarking  that 
every  alien  becoming  a  citizen  must  take 
the  oath  to  obey  laws  and  give  allegiance 
to  his  country,  but  that  American  citi¬ 
zens  do  not.  but  should  be.  The  box 
included  the  oath  of  allegiance  and 
obedience  to  laws. 

Quotations  from  financial,  industrial 
and  professional  leaders  throughout 
Colorado  were  included,  and  the  opinions 
were  unanimous  in  the  belief  that  the 
Hoover  address  “marked  the  turning 
point  in  a  trend  leading  along  the  road 
to  anarchy  because  of  a  general  disre¬ 
gard  of  tile  laws  of  the  nation  and  its 
communities.” 

The  cartcxjii  by  Steele  could  very  well 
have  been  drawn  following  Hoover's 
address,  it  fit  so  well  and  illustrated  the 
President’s  demand  for  a  crusade  against 
crime  and  for  the  doom  of  a  lawless 
reign. 

HONOR  J.  D.  BANNON 

2000  Union  Membon  Present  Trophy 
to  Henrst  Circulation  Director 

More  than  2,000  members  of  the  News¬ 
paper  and  Mail  Deliverers’  Union  of 
New  York  attended  a  testimonial  meet¬ 
ing  in  Webster  Hall  last  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  in  honor  of  Joseph  D.  Bannon,  cir¬ 
culation  director  of  Hearst  publications, 
on  his  retirement  after  28  years  of  serv¬ 
ice  as  president  of  the  union. 

Abram  Newman  presided  and  Fabian 
Levy,  suburban  circulation  manager  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  presented 
Mr.  Bannon  with  a  pearl  scarf  pin  on  l>e- 
half  of  the  members  of  the  union.  The 
speakers  included  Harry  Feldman,  the 
new  president,  and  James  T.  Brady,  who 
presented  gold  membership  badges  to  all 
charter  members  and  past  salaried  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  union. 

NEW  JEWISH  PAPERS  START 

The  Jeunsh  Ledger,  devoted  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  Jews  in  western  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut,  made  its  first  appear¬ 
ance  April  18.  The  paper  is  printed  in 
English  in  tabloid  style  in  two  sections, 
one  called  the  Springfield  Jeivish  Ledger 
and  the  other  the  Hartford  Jewi-’^h 
Ledger. 

EXPOSES  DANCE  HALLS 

The  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Express  this 
week  expj>sed  the  operations  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  dance  halls  where  white  girls 
ilance  with  Japanese,  Mexican,  and  Fili¬ 
pino  men.  The  expose  caused  an  in¬ 
vestigation  to  be  otdered  by  the  police 
commission. 
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RECORD  1 929  VOLUME,  AD  BUREAU  PREDICTS 


Last  Year’s  National  Advertising  in  Newspapers  Topped  1927  Figure,  Annual  Report  to  A.  N.  P.  A 

Reveals — Body  of  Statistical  Information  is  Now  Large 


VoUowing  is  the  complete ^  text  of  the 
sixteenth  annual  report  of  the  Hnreaii  of 
.idvertising,  A.  X.  P.  A.,  s^tbmitted  to 
the  annual  meeting  this  tceek: 

TO  the  President  and  Memli^rs  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As- 
s<Kiation :  Your  committee  in  charge  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  submits  its 
sixteenth  annual  report : 

No  period  in  the  Bureau's  history  has 
been  more  usefully  employed  or  more  in¬ 
teresting  than  the  past  year.  In  many 
of  its  activities,  the  organization  estab¬ 
lished  new  records. 

The  Bureau  resi)onde<l  to  a  greatly  in¬ 
creased  number  of  calls  for  help  from 
advertisers.  It  pursued  vigorously  its 
solicitations  for  advertising  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  show  definitely  its  intluence  in 
the  creation  of  accounts. 

Its  research  work  resulted  in  at  least 
two  developments  that  promise  to  exert 
|K-rmanent  influence  on  newsi)at)er  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  Bureau’s  services  were  never  in 
greater  demand;  the  organization  was 
better  equipped  than  ever  to  meet  this 
demand.  From  the  standpoint  of  its  sup- 
I)orters,  the  Bureau  may  be  said  to  have 
paid  increased  dividends. 

The  volume  of  national  advertising  in 
1928  was  well  maintained.  Bureau  esti¬ 
mates  showing  a  slight  increase  in 
revenue  over  1927.  The  expectation  of 
a  new  high  record  in  1929  appears  rea¬ 
sonable.  If  general  business  continues 
good,  national  newspaper  advertising 
should  reach  a  new  peak.  (j<x»d  business 
needs  newspaper  advertising  to  keep  it 
gcsxl. 

The  work  of  estimating  the  expendi¬ 
tures  of  national  advertisers  in  the  news- 
liapers  has  made  rapid  progress.  Start¬ 
ing  with  little  or  no  information  available 
iv  1924,  the  Bureau  has  pursued  its 
studies  in  this  direction  until  early  this 
year  it  was  able  to  list  the  1928  expendi¬ 
tures  of  411  firms  totaling  $195,983,1)00. 
No  expenditure  of  less  than  $50,000  was 
recorded. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  advertisers 
listed  spent  about  70  per  cent  of  all  the 
money  invested  for  newspaper  national 
advertising,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Bureau  has  succeeded  in  covering  a  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  the  field. 

Included  in  the  accounts  estimated  are 
fully  180  upon  which  contacts  have  been 
made  by  the  Bureau.  These  accounts 
U|>on  which  Bureau  work  was  done 
showed  a  total  expenditure  of  $112,683,- 
<100  in  1928  as  compared  with  $*)l, 140,000 
in  1927,  an  increase  of  $21,543,000  or  23.6 
per  cent. 

complete  analysis  of  the  1928  esti¬ 
mates  has  been  printed  in  Bureau  bul¬ 
letins.  It  may  be  significant  to  refer  to 
one  or  two  features  disclosed  by  the 
figures : 

Twenty-five  companies  making  auto- 
ttvfhiles  or  trucks  spent  $41,600,000  in 
1928  as  compared  with  $25,785,000  in 
1927. 

Forty-three  companies  manufacturing 
fix)ds  spent  $15,225,000  in  1928  compared 
with  $12,655,000  in  1927. 

Thirteen  companies  making  radios  and 
phonographs  spent  $6,665,000  in  1928  as 
against  $4,555,000  in  1927. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  expenditures 
by  cigarette  advertisers  fell  off  in  1928 
owing  to  the  so-called  “price  war.”  Six¬ 
teen  tobacco  companies  that  spent  $16,- 
550.000  in  1927  spent  $16.f)00.00(>  in  1928. 
Thus  the  loss  in  cigarette  arlvertising  was 
more  than  made  up  by  an  increase  in 
cigar  and  other  tobacco  advertising. 

1  Hhcr  classifications  covered  by  Bureau 
estimates  that  showed  an  increase  in  1928 
over  1927  were: 

Gasoline  and  motor  oils,  tires,  building 
materials,  plumbing  and  heating  supplies, 
paints  and  hardware,  toilet  goods,  soaps 
and  cleansers,  electrical  appliances,  furni¬ 
ture  and  furnishings,  railroads  and 
steamships,  wearing  apparel. 


Losses  were  indicated  in  the  following 
lines  :  .Automotive  accessories,  druggists' 
sundries,  financial,  soft  drinks. 

■An  outstanding  achievement  of  the 
Bureau  was  the  creation  and  distribution 
of  the  Bureau  of  .Advertising  Standard 
Market  Survey  Form. 

The  story  of  the  Standard  Form  has 
been  publishe<l  so  fre<|uently  that  it  need 
not  be  told  again  here.  The  purpose  was 
to  offer  to  newspa|>ers  a  brief  and  simple 
plan  for  the  presentation  of  market  data 


most  commonly  wanted  by  advertisers. 
.Another  consideration  was  how  to  put 
this  data  into  convenient  shape  for  filing. 
Thus  the  design  chosen  was  an  ordinary 
four-page  letter  folder. 

Some  years  of  research  in  which  the 
opinions  of  many  experts  were  sought, 
preceded  publication  of  the  F'orm. 

The  Standard  Market  Survey  F'orm 
was  made  available  for  all  newspapers 
whether  members  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  or  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  or  not.  As  this 
report  is  written,  more  than  300  news¬ 
papers  have  agreed  to  make  the  survey 
atid  the  Bureau  has  on  hand  about  60 
completed  surveys  from  as  many  markets. 

.Advertisers  and  advertising  agencies 
have  welcomed  the  Standard  F'orm  with 
an  unusual  degree  of  enthusiasm.  The 
Bureau  receives  many  inquiries  asking 
for  the  names  of  newspapers  making  the 
surveys. 

Since  it  promises  to  mean  much  to  the 
future  development  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  the  Standard  Survey  Form  is 
recommended  to  the  thoughtful  consid¬ 
eration  of  all  newspapers. 

.Another  important  contribution  of  the 
Bureau’s  research  department  consisted 
of  a  survey  entitled  "A  Study  of  the 
"Market  Possibilities  of  Those  Counties 
in  Which  Daily  Newspapers  .Are  Pub¬ 
lished.” 

The  Bureau  undertook  this  survey  to 
demonstrate  the  significance  of  its  axiom 
that  "where  there  is  a  daily  newspaper 
there  is  a  market.” 

Similar  studies  made  by  other  mediums 
of  advertising  have  been  open  to  various 
objections  not  alone  from  newspaper 
men  but  from  advertisers.  Most  of  the 
mediums  making  these  studies  reach  the 
conclusion  by  long  and  intricate  mathe¬ 
matical  calculations,  that  the  areas  that 
absorb  the  bulk  of  their  circulations 
represent  most  of  the  “buying  power”  of 


the  county  and  that  the  circulation 
offers  adequate  coverage. 

The  Bureau’s  county  survey  agrees 
with  many  of  these  surveys  in  identify¬ 
ing  the  concentration  of  buying  jtower  by 
counties.  But  it  gives  the  advertiser  two 
distinct  advantages.  F'irst  It  shows  that 
the  daily  new.spajter  alone  is  a  market  in¬ 
dex.  and  second  it  shows  how  the  daily 
newspaper  actually  covers  each  desirable 
market  and  is  not  nwrely  represented  in 
that  market  by  circulation  figures  that 


bear  a  similarity  to  the  number  of  income 
tax  payers,  telephone  users,  automobile 
owners  and  the  like. 

In  other  words,  this  county  su'-vey, 
which  is  illustrated  with  maps  of  all  the 
states,  proves  conclusively  that  every 
market  supporting  a  daily  newspaper  in 
vites  the  careful  study  of  most  national 
advertisers. 

Details  of  this  county  survey  have  been 
published  through  Bureau  bulletins.  Ex¬ 
traordinary  expenses  incurred  by  the 
Bureau  during  the  year  have  delayed 
publication  of  the  survey  in  book  form, 
but  it  is  hoped  when  funds  are  available 
so  to  issue  it. 

The  Bureau’s  contacts  with  advertisers 
and  agencies  are  of  several  kinds. 

The  most  frequent  of  these  contacts 
result  from  requests  for  information,  a 
surprising  number  of  which  are  received 
through  the  Bureau’s  three  offices  each 
day.  These  inquiries  entail  research  or 
investigation  that  may  occupy  minutes  or 
months. 

Another  type  of  contact  is  basetl  uixm 
problems  that  newspaper  advertisers  en 
counter.  Such  problems  may  involve 
copy,  with  its  various  ramifications  of 
t.vpography  and  illustration,  printability 
and  the  like.  There  may  be  a  question 
of  scheduling  to  decide — how  an  adver¬ 
tiser  can  provide  for  frequent  appearance 
during  selling  seasons  without  undtily 
increasing  his  appropriation.  There  may 
be  a  problem  of  interesting  the  jobber 
and  the  retailer  as  well  as  the  consumer 
— or  scores  of  other  things  that  govern 
advertising  success  or  failure.  Often  the 
life  of  an  account  dej»ends  ui)on  a  cor¬ 
rect  solution.  Newspaper  advertising  is 
not  infallible;  it  usually  succeeds  when 
the  advertiser  knows  how  to  use  it. 

A  case  in  point  on  which  the  Bureau 
is  now  working  is  that  of  an  association, 
the  head  of  which  reports  inaderiuate 
results  friFUj  a  $400,000  expenditure. 


The  bureau  is  convinced  that  a  change 
in  the  size  t>f  copy  as  well  as  the  general 
apiH'al  of  the  advertising  and  a  re-adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  schedules  will  remedy  this 
situation.  It  is  the  Bureau's  business  to 
save  this  account  for  newspapers,  a  job 
which  it  has  every  expectation  of  doing. 

The  third  type  ot  Bureau  contact 
through  |>ers«>nal  solicitatum  touches  the 
creation  of  new  advertising.  ■  Bureau 
field  men,  though  limited  in  number,  en¬ 
joy  the  co-operation  of  newspai)er  iiKun- 
bers  and  special  representatives  and  are 
able  to  keej)  in  touch  with  nv>st  of  the 
imixirtant  developments  under  this  head. 
To  illustrate: — 

F'arly  this  year  a  member  of  the 
Bureau  advised  that  a  conqtany  in  his 
city  had  made  a  large  appropriation  for 
advertising  with  no  provision  for  a 
newspaper  schedule.  Fie  suggested  the 
Bureau  work  on  the  case.  Bureau  repre¬ 
sentatives.  submitting  the  results  of  an 
investigation,  were  able  finally  to  con¬ 
vince  the  advertiser  that  at  least  75  per 
cent  of  the  appropriation  should  he  in¬ 
vested  in  newspaper  advertising.  Thus 
a  large  number  of  newspajters  will  carry 
a  1929  campaign  from  a  new  national 
advertiser. 

.Another  illustration  of  the  Bureau’s 
methods  is  supplied  by  work  done  up«>n 
an  industry  which  the  Bureau  has  long 
tricil  to  interest  in  educational  advertis¬ 
ing.  Its  efforts  here  met  strong  opposi¬ 
tion  from  certain  elements.  To  reconcile 
various  differences  of  opinion,  it  was 
suggested  that  an  experiment  be  emt- 
<lucte<l  with  a  nominal  appropriation  for 
advertising.  This  extteriment  was  started 
in  the  past  year,  the  Bureau  co-oi>erating 
with  all  phases  of  the  campaign. 

F^vidence  to  date  indicates  the  ex|)eri- 
ment  has  provetl  the  value  of  advertising 
to  the  industry.  I.argely  due  to  the 
Bureau’s  work,  a  newspaper  campaign, 
backed  by  a  substantial  appropriation, 
may  now  Ite  considered  part  of  the  |»er- 
manent  program  of  public  education. 

.Another  typical  case  illustrates  the 
extraordiiiary  value  of  Bureau  data  as  a 
means  of  making  newspaper  advertisers  : 

.A  large  number  of  advertising  agencies 
were  comiK-ting  for  an  account.  Most 
of  them  had  recommended  mediums  t)ther 
than  newspa|)ers.  Only  one  had  built 
his  plan  on  newspaper  lines.  This  agent 
came  to  the  Bureau  for  help.  Within  an 
hour  he  obtained  enough  data  fur  a  brief 
on  the  (tarticular  advantages  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  for  the  account  in 
question. 

On  the  strength  of  his  presentation,  the 
agent  who  believed  in  newspapers  landed 
the  account  and  the  newspapers  are  re¬ 
ceiving  $100,000  in  linage. 

During  the  year,  memorandums,  sur¬ 
veys  and  investigations  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  in  connection  with  various  activi¬ 
ties  discussed  above  cover  the  following 
subjects :  Life  insurance,  shoes,  razors, 
electrical  appliances,  co-operative  adver¬ 
tising,  ice.  radio  broadcasting,  office  ap¬ 
pliances,  food  products,  community  ad¬ 
vertising,  automobiles,  gasoline  and 
motor  oils,  reader  interest,  cost  and  cov¬ 
erage,  men’s  underwear. 

Recorils  of  all  contacts,  solicitations 
and  the  like  are  on  file  in  the  Bureau’s 
three  offices.  While  the  policy  of  con¬ 
ducting  its  work  without  publicity  has 
been  continued  by  the  Bureau,  members 
are  welcome  at  any  time  to  examine 
Bureau  records. 

.At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  F'ebrn- 
ary  28,  192*),  there  were  .380  newspapers 
mcmb«-rs  of  the  Bureau  of  .Advertising. 

W^hile  276  .A.  N.  P.  .A.  members  are 
also  members  of  the  Bureau,  there  are 
213  newspap«-rs  in  the  Association  that 
continue  to  profit  by  the  Bureau’s  ac¬ 
tivities  without  contributing  anything 
to  its  support. 

Yotir  Committee  realizes  that  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Bureau  has  always  been 
optional.  It  is  not  our  desire,  there- 
(Continued  on  page  106) 


HIGHLIGHTS  OF  BUREAU  OF  ADVERTISING 
REPORT 

46^0  PERIOD  in  the  Bureau's  history  has  been  more  u-efulU  em|iloyed 
or  more  iiUerestiiig." 

•  •  • 

“It  <The  Bureau)  *  *  *  t-oiitinued  to  show  definitely  its  infliiem-e  in  the 
rrealion  of  arrounts.” 

t  •  • 

“Its  research  work  resulted  in  at  least  two  developments  which  promiM*  to 
exert  permanent  influence  on  newspaper  advertising.” 

m  m  0 

“These  accounts  upon  which  Bureau  work  was  done  showed  a  total  expen¬ 
diture  of  $112,683,000  in  1928  as  compared  w  ith  t91.I40,<MH)  in  1927.  an  increase 
of  $21..543.000,  or  23.6%.” 

•  •  * 

“This  county  survey  proves  conclusively  that  every  market  supporting  a 
daily  newspaper  invites  the  careful  study  of  most  national  advertisers.” 

•  *  *  • 

“Thus  a  large  number  of  newspa|>ers  will  carry  a  1929  campaign  from  a  new 
national  advertiser.” 

•  •  * 

“Your  (Committee  invites  all  enterprising  newspa|>ers  to  support  the  Bureau 
as  a  paying  investment  which  will  grow  in  value  as  the  number  of  its  investors 
increases.” 

•  •  * 

“We  have  only  one  suggestion  as  to  how  free  publicity  can  be  stopped:  Let 
editors  refuse  to  print  it.” 
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EDITORS  WILL  FIGHT  MINNESOTA  GAG  LAW 

Society  Rejects  Disciplinary  Amendments  to  Constitution,  Orders  Steps  for  Journalism  School  Survey, 
Seeks  Data  cm  British  Institute  of  Journalists — Officers  Are  Re-Elected 


CENSORSHIP  in  any  form,  even  of 
themselves  by  themselves,  was  re¬ 
jected  and  condemned  by  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  in  their 
seventh  annual  convention  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club,  Washington,  last 
week. 

Positively,  the  ScKicty  passed  a  reso¬ 
lution  denouncing  the  Minnesota  press 
gag  law  and  instructing  its  board  of 
directors  to  co-ejperate  with  the  Chicago 
Tribune  in  seeking  to  have  the  law  nul¬ 
lified. 

Negatively,  the  Society  refused  to  en¬ 
act  the  constitutional  amendments  pro¬ 
posed  by  its  board  of  directors  to  “put 
teeth  in  the  canons  of  journalism"  and 
enable  the  Society  to  punish  transgres¬ 
sors  of  that  code. 

Other  resolutions  which  were  passed 
at  the  final  session  had  the  following 
purposes : 

Instructing  the  committee  on  schools 
of  journalism  to  negotiate  with  the  Car¬ 
negie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching,  or  a  similar  body,  for  a 
survey  and  classification  of  journalism 
instruction  in  the  United  States. 

Authorizing  the  president  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  study  the  workings  of 
the  British  Institute  of  Journalists. 

Paying  tribute  to  the  late  Melville  E. 
Stone  and  expressing  the  sorrow  of  the 
Society  at  his  passing. 

Thanking  the  National  Press  Club  for 
the  use  of  the  auditorium  and  club 
quarters  for  the  meeting  and  commend¬ 
ing  to  the  Society’s  directors  the  club’s 
invitation  to  hold  subsequent  meetings 
there. 

Expressing  the 
grief  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  at  its  loss  in 
the  death  of  six 
active  members 
during  the  year. 

These  resolutions 
were  presented  by 
A.  H.  Kirchhofer, 
managing  editor  of 
the  Buffalo  Xeu's, 
as  chairman  of  a 
committee,  the 
other  members  of 
which  were  A.  L. 

Miller,  Battle 
Creek  Enquirer  fr 
Xeu’S,  and  James 
Stuart,  Indianapolis 
Star.  An  informal 
resolution,  present¬ 
ed  by  James  M. 

Thomson,  editor  of 
the  A'ew  Orleans 
Item  and  Tribune, 
voiced  the  thanks 
of  the  Society  for 
the  successful 
meeting  to  the  of¬ 
ficers,  directors  and 
members  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  committee. 

Four  members 
of  the  hoard  whose 
terms  had  expired 
were  re-elected 
and  one  new  di¬ 
rector  was  named. 

\\  illiam  P.  Beazell. 
assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Mew 
i'ork  World,  is  the 
new  director,  the 
only  New  York 
man  on  the  board. 

He  takes  the  place 
vacated  liy  Arthur 
M.  Howe.  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle,  who  de¬ 
clined  renomina¬ 
tion.  The  other 
members  of  the 
board,  elected  for 
a  three-year  term 


are:  E.  S.  Beck,  Chicago  Tribune;  Paul 
Bellamy,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Walter 
M.  Harrison,  Oklahoma  City  Okla¬ 
homan,  and  Casper  S.  Yost,  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 

Last  year’s  proposal  that  the  Society 
elect  its  officers  by  vote  of  the  member¬ 
ship  rather  than  by  vote  of  the  directors 
failed  of  enactment  this  year  and  the 
Society  adhered  to  its  constitutional 
procedure.  The  new  board  of  directors 
re-elected  Mr.  Harrison  as  president  for 
a  second  term;  Marvin  H.  Creager, 
.Milwaukee  Journal,  for  his  fourth  term 
as  secretary,  and  Mr.  Beck  for  his 
eighth  term  as  treasurer.  Fred  Fuller 
Shedd.  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin,  was  elected  first  vice-president,  and 
Paul  Bellamy,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
as  second  vice-president. 

The  enthusiasm  for  “democratization” 
of  the  Society  which  was  only  slightly 
in  evidence  last  year  evaporated  entirely 
at  this  meeting.  Not  a  vote  was  cast 
for  the  amendment  providing  direct  elec¬ 
tion  of  officers  when  it  w’as  moved  by 
Willis  J.  Abbot.  Christian  Science  Mon¬ 
itor,  who  frankly  expressed  his  indif¬ 
ference  to  its  fate.  Members  of  the 
Society  expressed  themselves  as  pleased 
with  the  simple  workings  of  the  Society 
and  as  unwilling  to  add  to  the  operating 
machinary. 

A  second  amendment  proposed  by  Mr. 
.Abbot  was  in  the  direction  of  simplify¬ 
ing  the  mechanism  by  making  five  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board  a  quorum,  rather  than 
the  seven  require*!  by  the  constitution, 
was  passed  without  dissent. 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

The  amendments  providing  for  the 
discipline  t>f  members  were  presented  as 
written  by  the  Hon.  John  W.  Davis, 
counsel  for  the  S*(ciety.  as  the  result  of 
Eve  years’  experieiKe  and  delilieration. 
They  arose  from  the  indignation  of  the 
Society’s  membership  in  1924  over  the 
revealed  misconduct  of  certain  members 
in  the  Teapot  Dome  oil  scandal.  When 
the  directors  endeavored  to  carry  out 
the  Society’s  mandate  to  proceed  against 
sinners  against  the  Canons  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  the  board  found  itself  in  a  precari¬ 
ous  legal  position  in  that  the  constitu¬ 
tion  empowered  no  such  action. 

In  the  ensuing  years  there  have  been 
solemn  differences  of  opinion  in  the 
board  and  in  the  membership  as  to  the 
organization’s  proper  course  on  such 
occasions.  One  group  has  held  that  the 
Society  was  going  beyond  its  rights  in 
seeking  to  punish  an  individual  for  acts 
committed  by  his  newspaper  for  which 
he  might  not  be  personally  accountable. 
Others  held  that  the  Society  had  a  duty 
to  challenge  and  publicly  denounce  mem¬ 
bers  who  disgraced  themselves  by  un¬ 
ethical  conduct  in  relation  to  their 
newspapers.  Behind  all  was  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  phrasing  amendments  to  the 
constitution  whicli  would  embrace  the 
views  of  the  latter  class,  yet  remain 
within  the  charter  of  the  Society  and 
within  the  views  of  the  more  conserva¬ 
tive  members. 

The  amendments,  as  written  by  Mr. 
Davis,  were  presented  by  Secretary 
Creager  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Abbot. 
They  were  favored  by  President  Har- 


Tbew  offirrrt  and  directors  will  lead  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  for  the  next  year.  As  photographed  at 
their  meeting  in  Washington  last  week,  the  group  includes,  front  row,  left  to  right — Marvin  H.  Creager,  Milwaukee 
Journal,  secretary;  Walter  M.  Harrison,  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman,  president;  Willis  J.  Ahhot.  Christian  lienee  Monitor, 
director;  E  S.  Beck,  Chicago  Tribune,  treasurer.  Second  row,  left  to  right— Donald  J.  Sterling,  Portland  Oregon  Journal, 
director;  Grove  Patterson,  Toledo  Blade,  director;  Casper  S.  Yost,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  director;  Fred  Fuller  Sheild. 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  first  vice-president;  and  Paul  Bellamy,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  second  vice-president.  William  P. 
Beazell.  Sew  York  World,  a  new  director,  and  George  E.  Miller,  Detroit  Sens;  Col.  Frank  Knox,  Hearst  Newspapers 
and  Tom  Wallace,  Louisville  Times,  directors  were  absent  when  the  photograph  was  made. 


risen  and  other  officers  and  a  number  of 
the  members,  but  they  failed  to  get  the 
necessary  two-thirds’  vote  following  elo¬ 
quent  addresses  in  opposition  by  S.  M. 
Williams,  editor  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch 
and  Pioneer  Press,  and  Casper  S.  Yost, 
editor  of  the  editorial  page  of  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

“I  have  heard  during  this  session  criti¬ 
cisms  launched  upon  the  press  of  Minne¬ 
sota  for  its  inactivity  and  dereliction  of 
watchfulness  to  guard  the  liberties  of  the 
press  in  our  state,”  said  Mr.  VTilliam^, 
“and  if  we  of  the  press  are  supposed  to 
be  watchful  of  our  rights,  our  freedom, 
before  legislators,  then  certainly  we  must 
watch  for  our  rights  before  a  voluntariK 
constituted  body  that  would  censor  us  in 
the  same  degree. 

“I  can  see  in  principle  little  difference 
between  the  action  of  a  single  judge  in 
the  State  of  Minnesota  being  given  the 
power  to  suppress  a  newspaper  as  a  nui¬ 
sance  and  the  power  that  you  propose  to 
confer  upon  a  small  body  of  your  own 
choosing  here,  to  censor  you  or  me  or 
any  of  you  in  your  liberty  of  speech  and 
your  freedom  of  the  press  that  you  c<in- 
duct. 

“I  am  against  censorship  in  all  its 
forms,  whether  that  censorship  be  im¬ 
posed  from  without  or  constituted  from 
within. 

“You  have  no  right  to  inflict  up<in  a 
member  of  this  Society  a  punishment  that 
will  extend  beyond  him  individually.  You 
liave  a  right  to  discipline  the  membershi)) 
of  your  own  voluntary  association  so 
long  as  the  penalties  fall  upon  that  mem¬ 
ber,  but  when  by  inference  or  indi- 

_ rection  the  action 

of  a  small  group, 
a  handful  of  men, 
may  result  in  irre¬ 
parable  damage  to 
properties  with 
which  they  may  be 
connected,  then  I 
say  we  are  going 
lieyond  our  rights, 
our  privileges,  our 
duties  toward  the 
owners  of  the 
property,  which 
may  be  ourselves, 
or  may  be  others 
who  employ  us. 

“It  has  been  said 
that  we  need  have 
no  fear  that  the 
two-thirds  of  the 
directorate  of  this 
body,  which  shall 
have  the  right  of 
censorship  will 
transgress  into  ex- 
t  r  e  m  e  measures : 
that  they  are  men 
of  intelligence;  that 
they  will  act  with 
caution,  with  con¬ 
servatism  and  with 
discretion.  That  is 
exactly  the  same 
argument  that  was 
hurled  back  to  me 
by  the  members  of 
the  legislature  of 
the  State  of  Min¬ 
nesota  not  three 
weeks  ago  when  1 
appeared  b  e  f  ore 
them  to  argue 
against  their  stat¬ 
ute.  that  nolx>dv 
need  fear  that  the 
judges  on  the  bench 
of  the  state  were 
not  honorable  men 
and  that  they  could 
be  relied  upon  to 
act  with  caution 
and  conservatism 
and  see  that  m 
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wrt-'iiRful  damage  was  done,  to  which  1 
an>\vered  that  the  judges  of  today  may 
not  be  the  judges  of  tomorrow,  and  your 
directors  of  today  may  not  be  your  di¬ 
rectors  of  tomorrow,  who  might  not  like 
the  style  of  journalism  that  you  or  I 
might  print. 

"The  newspai)ers  of  America  have 
thrived  and  attained  their  unsullied  posi¬ 
tion  tx-cause  of  their  free  and  untrani- 
meled  conscience,  and  1  for  one,  and  I 
hoiK-  there  will  l)e  others  who  will  join 
me.  am  not  ready  to  set  up  any  censor¬ 
ship  within  this  organization  which  is 
ple<lge<l  already  by  its  actions  in  the  past 
to  maintain  the  freedom  of  the  press.” 

'■  The  whole  discussion  hinges  upon  the 
right  of  an  organization  which  by  its 
very  articles  of  association  declares  it  is 
created  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
the  highest  ethical  standards  of  Ameri¬ 
can  journalism  and  has  adopted  a  code 
of  ethics  by  which  we  profess  to  be 
guided,  to  enforce  that  c.kIc  of  ethics  as 
It  now  stand,”  Mr.  Abbot  resptmded. 

"We  have  a  right  to  say  who  shall  sit 
with  us.  VVe  have  a  right  to  determine 
whether  a  man  who  has  u.sed  his  news- 
ii.per  for  the  purpose  of  holding  up  an 
oil  company  for  huge  sums  shall  be  a 
memlier  of  this  organization  entitle<l  to 
ail  its  privileges  and  its  honors.  And  yet. 
as  you  all  know,  three  years  ago  when  a 
case  arose  in  this  country  which  shockevl 
the  journalism  of  the  United  States  atwi 
oi  the  whole  world,  with  the  utmost  de¬ 
sire  to  discipline  the  individual  responsi¬ 
ble  for  these  nefarious  practices,  we 
found,  after  a  year  or  more  of  invest'^a- 
tion.  that  the  Sixiety  was  absolutely 
without  iwwer  to  purge  itself  of  the 
membership  of  this  utterly  unfit  associate. 

"So  discovering,  we  turned  to  one  of 
the  foremost  attorneys,  Mr.  John  \V. 
Davis,  attorney  for  the  .Associated  Press, 
and  he  has  drawn  this  amendment,  which, 
it  seems  to  me.  puts  into  the  hands  of  this 
association  powers  which  are  essentially 
ours  and  which  needed  only  to  t»e  de¬ 
fined  legally  in  a  way  wdiicli  would  en¬ 
able  us  to. exercise  them  without  danger 
of  litigation.  I  urge,  in  the  name  of  the 
ethical  standing  of  the  nevvspa|)er  pro¬ 
fession  in  the  United  States  that  this 
aiT.vndment  should  lie  adopted.” 

"1  do  not  approve  this  amendment,” 
Mr.  Yost  said.  "I  do  not  Ivelieve  it  prac- 
ticalile,  I  do  not  btdieve  it  is  desirable. 
Any  violation  of  ethics  is  the  work  of  an 
institution.  We  cannot  convict  a  news- 
Iiai>er  in  this  Society.  We  have  no  right 
to  do  it.  W'e  cannot  find  any  individual 
editor  guilty  of  a  violation  of  ethical 
conduct,  because  you  cannot  fix  the  re- 
_s|xinsihility  upon  a  single  individual  in  an 
institution  and  hold  that  individual  re¬ 
sponsible  for  what  it  may  do.  I  think 
the  possibility  of  action  by  this  Society 
or  liy  the  Board  of  «lirectors  on  questions 
of  ethical  conduct  would  hi-  likely  to  Ik* 
de-tructive  and  bad  for  the  Society.” 

The  vote  was  .'^4  against  and  2l  in 
favor  of  the  ameiulment.  which  was 
stati-d  as  follows : 

“.'section  I.  The  Society  shall  have 
authority  to  adopt  a  code  of  professional 
ethics  for  the  government  of  its  members, 
which  code  may  be  amended  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  those  present  at  any  regular 
or  special  meeting,  provided  notice  of  the 
proposed  change  shall  have  been  mailed 
hv  the  secretary  to  each  member  not  less 
than  M)  days  prior  to  such  meeting.  Until 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  Society,  the 
canons  of  journalism  adopted  by  it  .April 
27.  102.U  shall  govern  as  a  c<xle  of  pro¬ 
fessional  ethics. 

“Section  2.  The  Itoarrl  of  directors  shall 
have  power,  either  upon  their  own  motion 
Or  upon  complaint  submitted  by  one  or 
more  members  of  the  society,  to  examine 
into  all  violations  bv  memiters  of  the  code 
of  professional  ethics  or  of  other  rules 
ami  regulations  of  the  society,  or  dis¬ 
graceful  conduct  on  the  part  of  any  mem¬ 
ber  such  that  his  further  connection  with 
the  society  might  injuriously  affect  its 
giv>d  name  and  dignitv.  In  all  such  cases 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Ixvard  to  cause 
an  Investigation  to  be  made.  If  the  board, 
after  due  notice  and  hearing,  shall  firol 
that  such  violations  or  misconduct  have 
occurred,  it  shall  have  power,  in  its  dis- 
tretion,  to  censure,  suspend  or  expel  the 


offending  member.  The  action  of  the 
board  in  the  premises  shall  lie  final  and 
conclusive. 

“Section  3.  Charges  made  by  one  or 
more  memlx-rs  against  another  must  al¬ 
ways  be  submitted  to  the  hoard  of  direc¬ 
tors  in  writing.  Due  iKitice  in  writing 
shall  be  promptly  given  to  the  member 
accu.sed  of  any  charges  so  submitted 
against  him,  or  of  any  charges  preferred 
by  the  b«>ard  in  its  own  initiative,  at  least 
five  days  before  the  hearing  thereof. 

“Section  4.  No  order  of  expulsion  shall 
be  entered  except  uixin  an  affirmative  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  all  the  directors.” 

Individual  memliers  of  the  Society  c.\- 
pres>ed  the  Ixlief  to  Kpitoh  &  Pi  blisukk 
following  the  meeting  that  the  subject  of 
disciplinary  powers  was  not  dead  Ixyond 
resurrection  at  future  meetings.  There 
is  a  strong  group  which  favors  the  crea¬ 
tion  or  definition  of  disciplinary  jxiwer 
(tarallel  with  that  of  the  bar  and  medical 
associations,  even  though  the  latter  do  not 
labor  under  the  disability  of  recruiting 
their  membership  from  a  class  which  is 
in  few  cases  finally  and  completely  re- 
s|xinsible  for  the  acts  of  the  institutions 
whose  o|>erations  they  help  to  direct. 

No  other  proposed  legislation  caused 
any  dissension.  The  resolutions  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  survey  of  journalism  schools, 
the  investigation  of  the  British  Institute 
of  lournalists,  and  the  co-o|K‘ration  with 
the  Chicago  Tribune  in  the  fight  against 
the  Minesota  press  law — all  of  these  are 
displayed  on  other  pages  in  conjunction 
with  the  full  rep<irts  of  the  discussion  of 
these  sulijects. 

The  text  of  other  resolutions,  as  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  Kirchhofer,  follow; 

“Wukrkas,  on  the  ninth  day  of  Febrti- 
ary,  102*).  death  removed  the  late  Mel¬ 
ville  h'.  Stone,  and 

“Whereas,  Sir.  Stone  was  one  of  the 
truly  great  figures  of  .American  journal¬ 
ism.  to  which  he  brought  honor,  high 
principles  and  a  clear-sighted  vision  of 
reporting  the  news  in  an  unbiased  way. 
and 

“Whereas,  be  first  as  a  reporter  and 
editor  and  suhseuently  as  general  man- 


L^lFTKb'.N  eilitors  of  Xew  York  State 
■■■  daily  newspa|H;rs.  memlHT'  of  tbe 
.\merican  Siwiety  of  .\'ews|»a|KT  Kditors. 
effecte*!  a  temporary  organization  of  a 
New  York  State  .Society  of  Kilitors  dur¬ 
ing  the  meeting  of  tbe  national  group  in 
Washington  last  week.  Memlx'rship  will 
Ih‘  confinetl  strictly  to  daily  newsjiaper 
editorial  executives  of  New  York  State 
newspa|)ers,  and.  as  planned  at  present 
the  new  group  will  not  lie  affiliated  with 
any  of  the  state  publishers’  organizations. 

.A  meeting  has  l)een  called  for  Mav  20 
at  Utica,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Har¬ 
old  B.  Johnson.  H’alerimtm  Times.  Serv¬ 
ing  with  him  on  the  organization  com- 


ager  of  the  .Ass<Kiated  Press  exemplified 
those  ideals  of  .\mcrican  journalism  now 
emlxidied  in  the  cixle  of  ethics  adopted 
by  this  Society,  and 

"WjtEREAS,  Mr.  Stone  by  practice  and 
leadership  helped  to  advance  the  quality 
of  .American  newspajH-rs  and  through 
the  wide  dissenmination  of  news  in  which 
he  pioneered,  at  home  and  abroad,  led  to 
better  umlerstanding  among  our  own  and 
other  peoples,  now,  therefore, 

"He  It  KE„soLVEai,  that  the  .American 
Society  of  News|)a|)er  Fditi>rs  hereby 
expresses  the  sorrow  felt  by  its  mem- 
Ihts  and  the  loss  suffered  by  newsiwiKT- 
dom  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Stone;  that 
a  copy  of  these  re.solutions  lx*  spread 
upt>n  the  minutes  of  this  s<xiety ;  that 
the  secretary  be  and  hereby  is  directed 
to  forward  a  copy  to  the  .\sS(X'iate<l 
I’ress  and  to  send  another  copy  to  Fliz.t- 
beth  Creighton  Stone,  his  daughter,  to 
whom  we  extend  our  deejx'st  sympathy" 

“He  It  Resolved.  That  we  express  to 
the  Natiiuial  Press  Club  and  its  mem- 
lx*rs  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  .American 
StKiety  of  Newspaper  Kditors  for  the 
use  of  their  s(Kicious  and  Ix'autiful  club 
quarters  and  the  other  courtesies  and 
hospitalities  extended  to  the  Society  anti 
its  members  during  the  l'>2‘)  meeting  of 
tbe  .American  Society  of  NewspaiK*r  F.di- 
tors :  that  we  commend  to  the  Hoard  of 
Directors  of  the  society  the  invitation 
of  the  National  Press  Club  to  ht>ld  sub¬ 
sequent  meetings  here,  ami  that  the 
.'■ecretary  of  the  .American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Kditors  l>e  ami  he  hereb> 
is  directed  to  forward  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions  to  the  Hoard  of  Ciovernor> 
of  the  National  Press  Club.” 

"W  iiKRE.vs.  Death  since  the  last  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  .American  Stx'iety  of  News- 
paix*r  K<litors  has  remove»l  from  this  life 
six  valued  and  honorecl  memlx-rs  who 
were  acti\e  in  tbe  affairs  of  this  society, 
namely : 

Kdgar  H.  PiiK*r.  I'orihtiul  ( 

Harold  CiolT,  .Vti//  ImI'i'  City  iK’st-rrt 
.W'xvs. 

Dr.  Talcott  Williams.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 


mittee  are  Paul  H  \\  illiam*<.  I  tu  ii 
Prcs.s;  M.  V.  .AtwiHxl,  (iannett  New-.- 
pa|X‘r^.  and  Dwight  Marvin.  Troy 
Hccorti. 

Other>  attending  the  Washington 
meeting  were:  M.  Kirchhofer.  /<«/- 

fitio  .\'ncs;  L.  1,.  Smith.  I.oni/  IsUtml 
City  Shir;  Paul  Henton,  Hochrster 
Tiitu’.x-I  nion ;  Walter  P,  Plummer.  Al- 
himy  Knickerbocker  Pre.i.t .  (ieorge  .'s. 
Crandall,  Elmira  Star-Gacette ;  Hurniws 
Matthews,  Huffalo  tOurier- Express , 
(ieorge  .A,  Hradley,  I'lica  Ohserrer-Dis- 
P>itch.  and  Horace  P.  Hull.  .Syracuse 
Post-Standard. 


H.  V.  Jmies,  Publisher,  .Minneapolis 
Jourmti. 

Warren  Hailey,  Editor.  Johnshru-n 
Democrat,  and 

tjeorge  Hailey,  Houston  I'ost-Dispatch 
and 

"WuERtAS.  Kach  of  these  men  in  his 
own  sphere  exerted  an  inlluence  that 
radiated  the  journalistic  standards  out- 
linetl  in  our  cixle  of  ethics  and  thereby 
the  greater  served  his  community  and  the 
readers  of  his  paper ;  and, 

"W  HKREAs.  rile  list  of  deceased  in¬ 
cludes  Dr.  Talcott  Williams,  a  pioneer 
in  journalistic  instruction  and  a  man 
whose  efforts  ami  inffuence  are  lx*ing 
and  will  continue  to  he  felt  wherever  the 
lx*st  aims  and  practices  of  newspaper 
work  are  appreciateil,  now,  therefore, 
lx*  it 

■Resolved.  That  the  .American  Sixiety 
of  Newspiiper  Kditors  adjourn  this  ses¬ 
sion  out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
these  men  whom  we  have  known  as 
friends  and  whose  contributions  to  hu¬ 
mankind  as  conscientious  wlitors  and 
journalists  have  lifted  their  services  out 
of  the  ordinary,  and  tic  it  further 

“Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  amj 
hereby  is  directed  to  forward  a  copy  of 
tliese  resolutions  to  the  families  of  each 
of  the  deccasetl.” 

Reixtrts  presentetl  at  the  opening  ses¬ 
sion  were  jirinted  in  full  in  Kditor  & 
Pi  nt.isiiEK  last  week.  They  includeil  the 
summary  of  the  past  year’s  work  by 
Presiilent  Harrison;  the  reiiorts  on  the 
.ictivity  of  the  directors  during  the  year 
by  .Secretary  Creager,  and  the  financial 
statement  by  Treasurer  Heck.  They  also 
included  the  reixirt  of  the  committee  on 
sports,  presentt^  by  Mr.  Heazell.  The 
address  of  Col.  I'rank  Knox,  general 
man.-iger  of  the  Hcarst  Newspapers,  on 
"Is  the  Chain  a  Menace  to  .American 
Joiirnalism  was  also  printed  last  week. 
It  is  again  summarized  and  printed  with 
collateral  comments  by  W.  E.  Bowman, 
editor  of  the  Xeii'ork  Star-Ea<tle,  one  of 
the  newspapers  ownetl  by  Paul  Block ; 
ami  hv  Rov  W.  Howard,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Telegram  and 
chairman  of  the  Ixiard  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers. 

The  addresses  of  .Senator  .ythur 
t  aiHT.  imblisher  of  the  Topeka  ('apital 
and  Kansas  t'ity  Kansan;  William  .Allen 
White,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Kmixiria  iKait.  f  Ciazette ;  Cicorge  B. 
P.irker.  editor-in  chief  of  tbe  Scripps- 
Howard  NewsiiajKTs;  Ik  Sbuntati.  execu¬ 
tive  eihtor  of  the  Hnxiklyn  Staiidard- 
Ciiioii ;  l.oiiis  Wiley,  business  manager  of 
the  New  York  Times;  Percy  S.  Btillen. 
.Xtnerican  correspondent  of  the  lamdon 
Daily  Telegraph;  W.  C..  Vorpe.  Sunday 
editor  of  the  Clevelaiul  Plain  Dealer:  M. 
Koenigslx*rg.  presiilent  of  Kay  beatures, 
Inc.,  and  Kdward  l>;irt,  chief  of  the  art 
department  of  the  New  York  Times — all 
of  these  are  iiresented  with  discussions  on 
other  p.iges  of  this  issue.  The  reports  of 
the  Committee  on  schools  of  journalism, 
and  on  legislation  and  freeilom  of  the 
press  are  also  given  fully. 

rile  annu.il  dinner  was  held  Saturday 
evening,  with  F’resident  Harrison  as 
toastmaster.  Six*akers  included  Senator 
Henry  I  Allen,  of  Wichita,  Kan.:  David 
I  lng.dls.  assistant  secretary  of  the  Navy 
in  charge  of  .aeronautics;  1.  N.  Heiskell. 
editor  of  the  Little  Rock  (Ark.) 
Gazette:  and  Strickland  (iilHlan.  of 
W  ashington  D.  C.,  who  brought  the  meet¬ 
ing  to  a  laughing  close  with  his  famous 
newsD.itxr  ixiem,  “binnegan.  written,  be 
told  bis  audience,  on  a  day  when  news 
was  dull  in  the  office  of  tbe  Richmond 
(  Ind.)  Palladium .  ni  which  Gillilan  at  the 
time  was  city  editor  and  most  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff 

Mr  Heiskell  contributed  numerous  epi- 
gr.uns,  mostly  liearing  on  the  late  disaster 
to  Demixracy  with  a  large  “D.”  Senator 
Allen  also  found  frxxl  for  his  address  in 
the  I  temixratic  debacle,  poking  the 
winner’s  fun  at  Mr.  Heiskell.  Secretary 
Ingalls,  who  narrowly  escaped  d»th  the 
next  day  when  his  plane  crashed  in  (Thio, 
commendeil  the  press  for  its  interest  in 
aviation  and  pleaded  that  accidents  be 
played  fairly  as  news  and  not  sensation¬ 
ally  to  the  undue  iletriment  of  flying. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  EDITORS  FORM  SOCIETY 


.Aniuiig  the  New  York  .State  editors  alleiidiiiit  the  meeting  and  fomiing  a  state 
society  of  their  own  were:  Front  row,  left  to  right  Harold  H.  Johnson. 
W  atertown  Times  and  Dwight  Marvin.  Troy /(ecord.  Back,  from  left  to  right — 
Burrows  Matthews,  ttitffalo  Courier-Express',  I.eroy  Smith.  /,o/ig  Island  Cits 
Star;  A.  H.  Kirchhofer.  Huffalo  News;  and  Paul  B.  Williams.  /  lira  Press. 
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SOCIETY  ENTERS  BATTLE  FOR  FREE  PRESS 

Repeal  of  Minnesota  Gag  Law  Blocked  by  Legislators*  Ire  at  **Outside  Interference/*  but  Editors  Will 
Join  Chicago  Tribune  in  Legal  Measures  to  Have  Statute  Voided 


The  report  of  the  Commilee  on  Legis- 
latum  and  Treedom  of  the  Press,  as  writ¬ 
ten  by  R.  Ja  Dunlap,  managing  editor  of 
the  St.  Pal’i.  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press,  and  presented  by  George  A. 
Hough,  Jr.,  neivs  editor  of  the  New 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard  &  Meuci  rv, 
together  unth  a  digest  of  the  Soeiety’s 
discussions,  arc  gh'en  below.  The  So¬ 
ciety's  action  is  set  forth  in  the  resolu¬ 
tion  printed  on  this  page, 

^HE  chief  nutter  to  come  to  our  atten- 
tion  was  the  law  passed  by  the  Min¬ 
nesota  legisature  in  I92.S  which  in  effect 
empowers  any  district  court  judge  on  ap¬ 
plication  of  district  attorney  or  citizen  to 
enjoin  and  stop  publication  by  writ  of 
injunction  without  trial  any  newsi>aper 
deemed  publishing  in  violation  of  that 
law.  In  order  to  better  understand  the 
subject.  I  quote  principal  parts  of  the 
statute  in  question : 

"Chapter  285,  SF  Xo.  1181,  ScMion  Lawi 
of  IV25  Minnesota. 

"An  act  declaring  a  nuisance  the  business 
and  engagement  of  participation  therein  of 
rrgHlarly  or  cuttmtarily  ivriiducing,  [niblishing 
or  circulating  an  oiiscene,  lewd,  and  lascivious 
newspaper,  magazine  or  other  periodical,  or  a 
malicKMs,  scandalous  an  defamatory  newspaper, 
magazine  or  other  jierioilical  and  providing  for 
injunction  and  other  remedies  and  proceedings. 

“Section  1 — Publication  of  certain  newspapers 
declared  nuisance. — Any  person  who,  as  an 
individual  or  as  a  menilier  of  or  eniployee  of  a 
firm  or  association  or  organization,  or  as  an 
officer,  director,  or  emfiloyee  of  a  corporation, 
shall  be  ^gaged  in  the  business  of  regularly  or 
customarily  producing,  publishing  or  circulating, 
having  in  possession  or  giving  away. 

"a — an  obscene,  lewd  and  lascivious  news¬ 
paper,  magazine,  or  other  periodical,  or 

"h — a  malicious,  scandalous  and  defamatory 
newspaper,  magazine  or  other  periodical,  if 
guilty  of  a  nuisance  and  all  (lersons  guilty  of 
such  nuisance  may  tie  enjoined  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

“Participation  in  such  business  shall  consti 
tute  a  commission  of  such  nuisance  and  render 
the  participant  liable  and  subject  to  the  pro- 
ceedings,  orders  and  judgments  provided  for 
in  this  Act.  Ownership  m  whole  or  in  part 
directly  or  indirectly,  of  any  such  (leriodical. 
Of  m  anv  stock  or  interest  in  any  corporation 
or  organization  which  owns  the  same  in  whole 
or  in  part,  of  which  (lublishes  the  same,  shall 
constitute  such  partiri|>atinn. 

"In  actions  brought  under  (b)  above,  there 
shall  he  available  the  <lefense  that  the  truth 
was  imblished  with  good  notives  and  for  justi¬ 
fiable  ends  and  in  such  actions  the  plaintiff  shall 
no*  have  the  right  to  rejiort  to  issues  or  editions 
of  peri^icals  taking  place  more  than  three 
months  before  the  commencement  of  the  action." 

This  law  was  passed  to  strike  at  a  so- 
called  scandal  sheet  which  had  attacked 
a  memlier  of  the  Minnesota  Senate. 
There  were  iti  existence  at  that  time  such 
publications  in  the  three  largest  cities  in 
Minnesota.  These  publications  were 
run  for  revenue  only  and  it  has 
heeti  charged  that  this  reveinue 
came  in  a  form  of  blackmail.  There 
was  a  prevailing  opinion  in  the  legisla¬ 
ture  of  1925  that  “There  ought  to  l»c  a 
law  to  stop  them.” 

The  leading  newspapers  of  the  Twin 
Cities  through  their  legal  counsel  at¬ 
tended  the  committee  hearing.  It  was 
the  con.sensus  of  opinion  of  the  attorneys 
that  so  long  as  there  was  a  determination 
to  have  a  law.  we  should  make  the  best 
bargain  that  we  could  to  protect  legiti¬ 
mate  newspapers.  This  matter  came  up 
at  the  eleventh  hour  and  liecause  of  the 
number  of  legislators  personally  inter¬ 
ested.  there  was  a  firm  determination  on 
their  part  to  act.  I  am  confident  that 
our  intervention  saved  us  from  a  more 
drastic  statute. 

At  that  time  the  Ix)eh  and  Leopiild 
cases  were  prominent  and  that  fact  was 
brought  in  as  to  whether  a  newspaper 
printing  what  it  thought  necessary  of  the 
case  should  be  classed  as  publishing  and 
circulating  lewd  and  lascivious  matter. 
The  attorneys  were  of  the  belief  that 
reputable  newspapers  were  protected  by 
the  words  in  the  preamble  wherein  it 
was  cited  that  the  act  declared  a  nuis¬ 
ance  the  business  and  engagement  or  par¬ 
ticipation  therein  of  regularly  or  custom¬ 
arily  producing,  publishing  or  circulating 


an  obscene,  lewd  and  lascivious  publica¬ 
tion. 

The  first  application  of  the  law  was 
brought  about  in  1927  when  the  county 
attorney  of  Hennepin  county,  Minn., 
filed  complaint  and  sought  an  injunction 
against  the  Saturday  Press  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  one  of  the  so-called  scandal  sheets, 
which  had  alleged  that  officials  of  the 
Minneapolis  city  government  were  con¬ 
versant  with  certain  grafting  operations. 
The  district  court,  pre-^ided  over  bv 
Judge  Mathias  Baldwin,  granted  the  in¬ 
junction  and  was  upheld  by  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Supreme  court. 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  feeling  that  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  was  involved  and  that 
the  matter  was  of  great  importance,  has 
stepped  in  and  is  appealing  the  case  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  to  test 
the  law’s  constitutionality.  As  a  result, 
various  newspapers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  have  published  condemnatory  editor¬ 
ials  of  the  law  and  some  have  accu.sed 
the  Minnesota  press  of  not  being  alert 
to  the  menace  to  freedom  of  the  press.  I 
crave  indulgence  to  quote  from  an  edi¬ 
torial  appearing  in  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch 
of  May  26.  1928. 

"The  State  Supreme  Court  has  held  the 
scandal  sheet  law  of  1925  constitutional.  Thus 
in  Minnesota  a  law  has  now  been  upheld  which 
makes  a  newspaper  not  only  responsible  for 
what  it  sal’s  under  the  law  of  liliel  but  also 
exposes  it  to  complete  suppression  on  eroiinds 
of  public  policy.  The  newsfwper  which  suf¬ 
fers  under  this  first  application  of  the  1925 
law  may  he  as  malicious,  scandalous  and  de¬ 
famatory  as  the  Hennepin  county  authorities 
who  brought  the  action  say  it  is  This  does 
not  reduce  the  grave  danger  that  at  some  fu 
ture  time  the  law  may  be  invoked  for  silencing 
a  perfectly  legitimate  opinion  by  some  news¬ 
paper  which,  in  its  exposure  of  the  tnith.  may 
nave  incurred  official  displeasure  TTie  law 
should  he  repealed  or  amendol  to  xive  reputa¬ 
ble  newspapers  protection.” 

Since  that  time  other  Minnesota  papers, 
notably  the  country  press,  have  joined 
loyally  in  the  fight. 

There  was  introduced  in  the  present 
session  of  the  legislature  by  Representa¬ 
tive  R.  R.  Davis  of  Rreckenridge.  a  hill 
seeking  the  repeal  of  what  has  become 
popularly  known  as  “The  newspajier  gag 
law.” 

.^t  the  committee  hearing  there  ap- 
pearetl^ representatives  of  the  metronolitan 
press,  including  the  editor  of  the  Pioneer 
Press,  and  the  country  press,  the  latter 


represented  by  Sam  S.  Haislett,  field 
secretary  of  the  Minnesota  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation.  Their  pleas  were  of  no  avail 
as  the  proposal  to  repeal  was  voted  down 
86  to  30.  The  proponents  of  repeal  based 
their  attack  on  the  danger  of  centering 
the  power  of  injunction  in  the  hands  of 
one  man.  notably  the  judge  of  a  district 
court.  The  case  was  cited  before  the  leg¬ 
islators  of  George  R.  Dale,  editor  of  the 
Muncie  (Ind.)  Post-Democrat,  who  be¬ 
cause  of  his  attacks  on  the  Klu  Klux 
Klan,  was  harassed  over  a  period  of 
years  by  a  judge  who  had  been  e'ected  to 
office  by  the  Klan.  Fortunately,  for  Mr. 
Dale,  Indiana  had  no  such  law  similar 
to  the  Mennesota  statute,  for  if  it  had 
Mr.  Dale  would  never  have  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  carry  on  his  fight  because  his 
newspaper  would  have  been  silenced  by 
injunction  and  his  public  voice  taken 
away. 

Who  is  to  guarantee  under  the  Minne¬ 
sota  law  the  integrity  of  the  single  judge 
having  power  of  suppression  over  any 
newspaper.  WTiat  would  happen  in  the 
case  of  any  of  you  gentlemen  should  your 
publication  cease  for  one  day  and*  your 
plant  closeil  by  court  injunction?  Xeed 
we  sav  more  to  point  out  the  menace  of 
the  Minnesota  law. 

Now  that  all  hope  of  repeal  has  passed 
for  at  least  two  years,  it  behooves  this 
society  to  join  vigorously  in  any  cam¬ 
paign  seeking  to  awaken  the  legislature 
to  the  harm  it  has  done  ligitimate_  news¬ 
papers  and  to  the  contumely  it  has 
brought  upon  the  heads  of  the  citizenry 
of  Minnesota. 

Therefore,  it  is  recommended  that  this 
society  appoint  a  separate  committee  to 
act  in  co-ordination  with  other  news- 
jiaper  organizations,  empowered  to  de¬ 
vote  its  time  to  seeking  repeal  at  the 
next  session  of  the  legislature  in  19.11. 

While  on  the  subject  of  Minnesota  laws, 
oermit  me  to  point  out  that  there  is  also 
in  this  state  a  statute  which  undoubtedly 
curbed  freeilom  of  the  press.  It  comes 
under  the  election  laws  governing  corrupt 
nractices  and  nrovides  ai'ainst  the  circu¬ 
lation  on  the  dav  of  election  anv  material 
which  would  tend  to  influence  a  vote. 
Sneci^cally  the  law  relates  to  the  leaving 
within  ten  feet  of  a  nolling  place  of  any 
matter  tending  to  influence  a  vote.  .\s  a 
result  the  newspapers  arc  prohibited  from 


printing  in  morning  papers  on  election 
day  news  and  speeches  made  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  day. 

The  question  became  acute  in  the  re¬ 
cent  Presidential  election  when  candi¬ 
dates  of  both  parties  spoke  over  the  radio 
on  election  eve.  The  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press  published  what  the  candidate  liad 
to  say  although  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  state  was  of  the  opinion  that  we 
could  not  legally  do  so.  At  the  same 
time  he  admitted  opinion  on  the  matter 
is  vague  and  the  law  has  never  been 
tested.  Perhaps  such  a  statute  is  in 
force  in  other  states  and  if  so  the  con¬ 
ditions  should  be  investigated,  because 
it  is  a  matter  aimed  at  news  suppresskin. 

We  believe  the  radio  has  brought  up 
a  new  problem  to  newspaper  editors  as 
a  result  of  the  recent  presidential  cam¬ 
paign.  No  doubt  newspapers  suffered 
loss  of  advertising  revenue  which  went 
to  the  radio.  In  Minnesota  we  are  forced 
hy  law  to  publish  with  each  political  ad¬ 
vertisement  the  amount  we  receive  and 
by  whom  inserteel.  This  is  not  applied 
to  political  speeches  and  announcements 
made  over  the  radio.  VV'e  believe  the 
radio  should  be  made  amenable  to  such 
law  the  same  as  newspapers. 

Your  committee  received  and  examined 
into  several  reports  of  attempts  to  curb 
freedom  of  the  press  and  are  happy  to 
report  the  defeat  in  New  York  of  at¬ 
tempts  to  amend  the  penal  law  establish¬ 
ing  an  arbitrary  censorship  over  publi¬ 
cations.  Because  of  the  importance  of 
the  Minnesota  statute  to  newspapers  in 
general,  we  deem  it  best  to  devote  our 
whole  report  to  that  situation. 

.\.  W.  Cummins,  editor  Wilmington 
(Del.)  Morning  Xews,  led  the  discussion 
on  this  report.  His  comments,  in  part, 
follow  : 

Sometimes  local  experiences  may  help 
others.  Two  years  ago  the  legislature 
passed  a  law  barring  reporters  in  Dela¬ 
ware  from  divorce  hearings  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  court.  Since  the  passage 
of.  the  law,  our  judges  have  held  the 
hearings  in  chambers.  Reporters  arc 
denied  the  exidence  but  are  given  the 
decision  that  a  divorce  was  or  was  not 
granted.  .\t  the  time  the  newspapers 
made  no  protest,  although  they  probably 
could  have  prevented  the  bill  from  being 
passed.  Since  then,  there  has  been  a 
noticeable  attempt  on  the  part  of  branches 
of  the  city  government  to  hold  executive 
sessions. 

Reporters  are  too  frequently  not  told 
of  the  important  things  taking  place  at 
the  meetings.  They  are  compelled  to 
spend  hours  trying  to  find  out  what  hap¬ 
pens.  involving  a  loss  of  time  and  conse¬ 
quent  lateness  in  printing  the  stories  if 
the  reporters  are  finally  successful  in  get¬ 
ting  anything. 

Louis  R.  Seltzer,  editor  Cleveland 
Press,  who  was  to  have  joined  in  this 
discussion,  was  unable  to  be  present,  and 
his  paper  was  read  by  the  Secr^ry.  Its 
substance  follows : 

Freedom  of  the  press  is  one  of  the  last 
of  the  great  iKipular  rights  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  and  it  is  not  entirely  established 
yet.  It  is  coming  into  being  only  gradu¬ 
ally.  and  it  i<  coming,  not  so  much  by  a 
liberalizing  of  the  laws  or  broader  views 
by  high  officials  and  courts,  as  it  is  com¬ 
ing  through  the  sensible  demands  of  a 
newspaper-reading  public,  and  the  news¬ 
papers’  attempt  to  conform  with  such 
a  demand. 

Until  .American  Revolutionarv  times, 
it  was  not  the  custom  even  in  England, 
to  print  parliamentary  debates.  The  first 
man  who  tried  it.  Wilkes,  faced  a  long 
series  of  prosecutions  for  his  acts.  It 
was  considered  libelous  and  illegal  even 
to  criticize  a  governmental  official,  a 
minister,  or  most  of  all,  the  king. 

The  Americans,  who  had  sufficient  ex- 
(Continued  on  page  122) 


DIRECTORS  GIVEN  MANDATE  TO  HCHT  FOR 
FREE  PRESS  TO  HIGHEST  COURT 

following  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously  hy  the  Soeiety.  staling 
its  attitude  and  course  of  action  with  respeet  to  the  Minnesota  law  limiting 
freedom  of  the  press: 

“If  harras,  the  press  gag  law  enacted  hy  the  Minnesota  legislature  in  192,5  is 
a  serious  menace  to  the  guarantees  of  a  free  press  contained  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  and. 

“Whereas,  the  aforesaid  statnie.  if  allowed  to  go  unchallenged,  may  estab¬ 
lish  dangerous  precedents  the  effect  of  which  will  be  felt  in  every  part  of  the 
United  Slates,  and. 

“U  hereas,  the  committee  on  legislation  and  freedom  of  the  press  of  this 
Society  has  submitted  a  comprehensive  report  recommending  that  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  be  given  to  the  effort  to 
nullify  an  nnconslilutional  invasion  of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  now, 
therefore. 

“Re  It  Resoli'ed,  that  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Flditors  hereby 
goes  on  record  opposing  all  such  infringements  of  constitutional  guarantees 
of  freedom  of  the  press;  that  it  commends  the  action  of  the  Minnesota 
editors  and  publishers  who  are  fighting  against  this  invasion  of  their  consti¬ 
tutional  rights;  that  it  especially  commends  the  assistance  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  in  initialing  an  appeal  which  will  carry  the  rase  to  the  highest  court, 
and  that  it  hereby  directs  and  empowers  its  board  of  directors  to  take  such 
steps  which,  in  the  discretion  of  the  board,  shall  throw  the  weight  of  the 
judgment  and  influence  of  the  Society  upon  the  side  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  engaging  counsel,  if  necessary  and  expedient.  In  the  end  that  the  voice 
of  a  united  American  press  may  be  raised  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Slates  against  a  statute  clearly  breaking  down  the  constitutional  guarantees  for 
a  free  press,  which,  indei-d.  are  the  bulwark  of  liberty.” 
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“ACADEMIC  vs.  PRACTICAL”  DEBATED  AGAIN 

Editors  Divide  on  Relative  Importance  of  ^^Background’’  and  Technical  Work  in  Journalism  Teaching 
— ^Will  Seek  Classification  of  Instruction  Offered  by  American  Institutions 


Thf  report  of  the  Society's  eonimittre 
OH  schools  of  journalism,  presented  by 
Henry  T.  Claus,  editor  Boston  Tran¬ 
script,  with  subsequent  discussion,  fol- 
lou's: 

Classification  of  schools  of 

journalism  continues  to  be  an  ab¬ 
sorbing  topic  for  discussion  not  only 
among  the  teachers  and  students  of  such 
schools,  but  among  newspaper  men  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  task  of  recruiting  mem¬ 
bers  for  their  staffs.  The  value  of  siKh 
classification  seems  to  this  committee  to 
be  self-evident;  the  need  for  it  impera¬ 
tive. 

That  the  schools  themselves  recognize 
the  importance  of  classification  may  he 
gather^  from  the  following  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  .\merican  Association  of 
Schools  and  Departments  of  Journalism 
and  the  American  Association  of  Teach¬ 
ers  of  Journalism,  at  their  annual  meet¬ 
ings,  held  at  the  Universitv  of  Michigan. 
Dec.  27-28,  1928: 

■'Whe«ea8,  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  has  repeatedly  expressed  its  de¬ 
sire  to  have  the  American  Association  of 
Schools  and  Departments  of  Journalism  and 
the  .\merican  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Journalism  undertake  a  comprehensive  classi- 
katinn  of  all  academic  institutions  offering  in¬ 
struction  in  journalism,  and 
“Whereas,  Such  a  classification  can  he  made 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  only  as  a  result  of  a 
careful  inspection  of  each  of  the  two  hundred 
or  more  institutions  Kiving  instruction  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  by  experienced  instructors  familiar  with 
the  methods  of  teachinit  journalism,  and 
“Whereas,  Funds  are  not  now  available  to 
defray  the  expense  involved  in  makinir  such  a 
careful  inspection  of  each  of  these  institu¬ 
tions;  therefore,  be  it 

“Resolved,  That  the  two  above  mentioned 
associations,  in  convention  assembled  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  American  Society  of  News- 
Editors,  through  its  Committee  on 
Is  of  Journalism,  the  present  situation 
regarding  the  lack  of  funds  to  make  a  satis¬ 
factory  inspection  and  classification  of  schools 
and  departments  of  journalism,  and  further 
be  it 

“itESOLVED,  That  until  means  are  available 
to  make  such  an  inspection  and  classification, 
each  institution  graduating  students  with  a 
bachelor's  degree,  who  are  in  its  judgment, 
adeouately  prepared  to  engage  in  journalistic 
work,  issue  to  each  student  upon  graduation, 
an  identification  card. 

_  “Resolved,  That  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  be  requested  to  co-operate 
with  the  two  above-mentioned  associations  of 
instructors  in  journalism  in  securing  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  newspaper  editors  who  pass 
upon  candidates  for  positions  on  their  staffs, 
so  that  they  will  request  all  applicants  from 
schools  and  departments  of  journalism  to  show 
their  identification  cards." 

While  admitting  the  great  need  of 
classification  and  although  entirely  in 
5ymi«thy  with  the  idea,  your  commit¬ 
tee  is  not  prepared  to  recommend  any 
definite  action  by  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors.  Proper  classifi¬ 
cation  can  come  only  as  the  result  of 
extensive  and  unprejudiced  surveys  which 
would  involve  visits  to  every  school  and 
dejiartment  of  journalism  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Such  an  undertaking  is  far  beyond 
the  resources  of  this  Society.  One  alter¬ 
native  suggests  itself,  perhaps  not  feasi¬ 
ble  at  the  moment,  hut  certainly  worth 
considering  as  a  possibility  in  the  future. 
The  Society  in  cooperation  with  the 
-Association  of  Schools  and  the  .Associa¬ 
tion  of  Teachers  might  ask  for  a  sur- 
vey  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
-Advancement  of  Teaching.  It  is,  of 
course,  not  certain  that  the  request  would 
be  granted,  hut  in  view  of  other  surveys 
made  by  the  Foundation  in  different 
fields  of  educational  endeavor,  there 
Would  seem  to  be  some  grounds  for 
hop<-. 

In  further  consideration  of  the  matter 
of  classification,  it  may  he  stated  that 
vo'ur  committee  is  informed  by  Prof. 
W  illard  C.  Rleyer,  of  the  University  of 
W  isconsin,  that  during  the  coming  year 
the  Council  on  Education  for  Journal¬ 
ism  hopes  to  be  able  to  make  a  survey 
of  some  thirty  schools  and  departments 
of  jfiurnalism.  and  to  report  upon  a 


plan  of  classification  of  them  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  -Association  of 
Schools  and  .Ass<iriati’>n  of  Teachers,  to 
be  held  at  Ixitiisiana  State  University 
during  the  Christmas  holiday  recess  this 
year. 

In  regard  to  the  identification  cards 
to  lx  awarded  by  many  ranking  .schools 
of  journalism,  your  committee  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  recommend  that  members  of 
this  sexiety  cooperate  with  the  schools 
by  asking  candidates  for  positions  from 
such  schools  to  show  their  cards.  These 
cards  and  the  reasons  for  'using  them 
were  described  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Bulletin  of  this  Society. 

While  the  matter  has  not  strictly  to  do 
with  Schools  of  Journalism,  the  en¬ 
deavor  by  the  Illinois  Press  .Associa¬ 
tion  to  dignify  the  profession  will  he 
of  interest  to  members  of  this  society. 
The  association  has  had  prepiared  a 
certificate  which  it  awards  to  those  who 
meet  certain  conditions.  This  certificate 
records  the  fact  that  it  “carries  with  it 
the  obligation  to  guard  its  dignity.  It 
is  granted  to  you  in  view  of  your  long 
experience  and  honorable  record  in 
journalism  and  will  he  granted  to  the 
coming  generation  of  newspaper  men 
after  a  period  of  practice  and  an  exami¬ 
nation.  W  ith  your  help,  it  will  become 
a  factor  in  the  improvement  of  journal¬ 
ism  as  a  profession  and  a  mark  of  dis¬ 
tinction  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  En¬ 
courage  those  who  are  entering  our 
ranks  to  qtialifv  for  the  certificate  by 
study  and  practice.” 

For  those  just  entering  the  profes¬ 
sion  or  seeking  to  enter  it.  there  is  held 
under  as  auspices  of  the  Illinois  .Asso¬ 
ciation,  an  examination  which  is  de¬ 
signed  to  cover  theory  and  practice  of 
reporting,  desk  work,  history  and  ethics 
of  journalism  - and  to  incpiire  into  the 
reading  and  study  an  aonlicant  has  done 
in  literature,  political  science,  economics, 
philosophy,  history  and  sociology. 

Your  chairman  has  a  first-hand  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  Illinois  Press  .Asso¬ 
ciation  and  is  impressed  with  its  seri¬ 
ousness  of  purpose  and  devotion  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  profession.  This 
committee  is  indebted  to  Ijiwrence  W. 
Murphy,  director  of  the  .‘school  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  of  Illinois,  and  an  active  member 
of  the  association,  for  the  enrollment 
figures  which  are  a  part  of  this  rep<irt. 

J  here  have  been  compilecl  this  year 
no  exact  registration  figure.s.  hut  the 
estimate,  furnished  hy  Mr.  Murphy,  may 
be  described  as  conservative  and  shows 


a  normal  increase  in  the  number  of 
students  preparing  for  newspaper  work. 

In  the  20  colleges  which  are  members 
of  the  .American  Association,  total  en¬ 
rollment  is  2013 :  in  36  other  colleges 
and  universities  which  maintain  schools 
or  departmmts  of  journalism  the  num¬ 
ber  of  students  is  1185.  The  chief  tend¬ 
ency  at  the  present  time  is  for  students 
to  choose  the  schools  in  the  first  group 
in  which  to  study  iournalism.  It  will 
be  noted  that  these  twenty  schools  have 
more  than  half  of  the  students  in  each 
class.  The  .36  schools  in  the  second 
group  represent  verv  uneven  achieve¬ 
ment  and  character.  Their  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  vary  in  experience  from  none  to 
fifteen  years:  their  equipment  from  none 
to  up-to-date  laboratories;  their  re<iuire- 
ments  from  classroom  imitation  of  his¬ 
torical  models  to  a  program  similar  to 
that  at  Columbia  and  Missouri. 

The  tendency  toward  organization  of 
the  work  in  journalism  into  a  school 
or  college  is  evident  in  the  figures  in 
the  first  list.  Thirteen  in  this  list  are 
schools,  seven  are  departments.  In  the 
second  list,  which  represents  a  le««  high¬ 
ly-developed  group,  the  department  is 
most  widely  in  use.  In  this  list,  eight 
are  schools,  twenty-four  are  depart¬ 
ments,  and  four  ire  courses  without  sta¬ 
tus  as  schools  or  departments. 

In  regard  to  conditions  in  general, 
one  member  of  your  committee  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  renort  the  following  im¬ 
pression  of  schools  of  jo'urnalism  and 
graduates  of  such  schools: 

“I  have  oidv  been  able  to  reach  one 
definite  conclusion  about  schools  of 
journalism.  That  is.  that  they  cannot 
be  considered  collectively.  Some  in¬ 
dividual  schools  are  turning  out  good 
newspaper  men  and  women.  Others  are 
graduating  stiiilents  who  do  not  know 
even  the  fundamentals  of  a  newspai>er 
organization. 

“Generally  sjHaking,  those  schools 
whose  journalism  departments  have 
charge  of  issuing  a  daily  newspaper  de¬ 
velop  giMKi  rejMirters.  Those  which  don't 
—don’t . 

"My  imiiresssion  of  the  .school  with 
which  I  am  best  acipiainted  is  that  it  is 
a  bit  too  academic  and  not  practical 
enough.  Students  to  whom  1  talked  asked 
questions  which  showAl  a  surprising 
lack  of  knowledge  of  actual  newspaper 
conditions.  *  *  • 

“Summarizing,  my  inquiry — which  I 
admit  is  casual — develops  mainly  the 
need  for  more  practical  and  less  academic 


work  in  the  schools.  I  believe  that  a 
newspaper  office  can  teach  a  man  in  six 
months  more  practical  newspaper  knowl¬ 
edge  than  the  average  school  teaches  in 
three  years.  Hut  if  a  man  or  woman  can 
get  practical  newspaper  work  on  a  col¬ 
lege  paper  and  at  the  same  time  acquire 
a  general  education,  he  will  be  valuable 
to  any  newspaper  *  •  • 

“1  suggest  this  committee  recommend 
to  all  .schools  of  journalism  the  necessity 
of  having  their  clas.ses  issue  a  daily 
newspaixr." 

F'.  K.  Steven.son,  editbr-in-chief. 
ll'afi'rl'ury  (Conn.)  Republican  and 
.huerican — I  remember  that  when  Mr. 
Pulitzer  left  the  money  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  school  of  journalism  that 
has  stiHid  out  very  prominently  for  excel¬ 
lent  work  for  something  like  18  years, 
newsjiapr-r  men  were  inclined  to  throw- 
up  their  bats  and  cheer  with  a  feeling 
that  all  of  their  troubles  were  over.  They 
thought  that  news|x»per  reporters  would 
be  delivered  in  their  offices  all  properly 
prepared  and  there  would  he  no  more 
agony  in  getting  them  under  way.  I 
think  all  of  you  will  be  inclined  to  agree 
with  me  that  we  made  a  mistake.  .After 
all,  perhaps  the  biggest  mistake  was  and 
is  still  iH'ing  macle  on  the  part  of  the 
editors.  W  e  are  looking  for  somefioely 
el>e  to  do  the  job  that  we  have  got  to  do 
ourselves. 

The  acailemic  training  is  the  most  im- 
pirtant  thing,  and  I  think  von  will  agree 
if  you  will  just  consider  what  it  is  that 
you  would  like  to  have  a  young  man 
bring  into  your  newspaper  work.  It  is 
a  knowledge,  real  fundamental  academic 
knowledge  of  people  and  history,  sociol¬ 
ogy,  economics,  and  what  not.  the  whole 
string  of  things  that  a  good  .academic 
institution  will  give  you  a  liackground  in, 
and  a  g<Hid  scIhmiI  of  journalism  may 
give  a  training  in  also. 

Education  for  our  particular  profession 
is  young.  I’pon  consideration  of  the 
educational  institutions  that  have  been 
training  men  for  law  and  medicine  and 
for  the  iirofessions  that  have  in  the  past 
laid  greater  emphasis  upon  some  sort  of 
student  training  lieforc  they  came  into 
their  professions  than  journalism  has,  we 
finil  that  they  have  gotten  away  from  the 
idea  that  all  that  you  need  is  a  training 
in  the  technical  things  that  go  with  the 
jirofession. 

It  diK-s  seem  to  nu-  that  as  newspatKr 
men  we  ought  to  lay  more  emphasis  upon 
the  academic  subjects  that  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  technicalities,  and  as  the 
rejHirt  said,  you  could  pick  up  the  details 
of  a  newspajK-r  office  in  six  months. 

.After  all.  the  man  who  writes  the  edi¬ 
torial  that  g'Ks  across,  the  reporter  who 
writes  the  story  that  goes  across,  and  the 
head  writer  who  writes  the  head  that 
goes  across,  does  it  on  a  background,  a 
background  of  knowledge  that  is  deep  awl 
wide.  If  we  can  get  boys  and  young  men 
and  young  ladies  as  they  are  coming  into 
our  profession  who  have  that  strong  back¬ 
ground  of  knowledge,  we  are  going  to 
get  Ixtter  newspaper  work.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  ought  in  our  consideration  of 
the  schools  of  journalism  to  send  to  them 
a  message  laying  emphasis  upon  what 
might  seem  just  the  purely  academic,  but 
after  all  the  real  fundamentals  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  our  profession.  (.Applause.) 

I'red  h'uller  .‘shedd,  editor,  Philadelphia 
Peciiiud  Bulletin. — Background  is  neces¬ 
sary,  and  the  Ixst  background  that  any 
Imy  or  girl  intending  to  enter  newspaper 
work  can  have  is  the  history  of  news- 
pajH’rs  themselves.  It  seems  to  me  if  I 
were  having  an  ojiportunity  to  advise  as 
t<i  a  course  in  journalism,  newspaper 
work.  I  would  have  two  courses  funda¬ 
mentally,  one  a  cciurse  in  history  from  the 
(Continued  on  pane  120) 


SOCIETY  WILL  ASK  CARNEGIE  FOUNDATION  TO 
SURVEY  JOURNALISM  SCHOOLS 

^1’  HE  eommillee's  reenmmemlalion  for  a  survey  and  rlassifiealion  nf  iiisinir- 
lion  in  journalism  resulted  in  the  adoption  nf  the  following  resolution 
direeting  the  1929-1930  eommillee  In  take  initial  steps  for  such  a  survey: 

“Whereas,  the  necessity  for  grading  schools  of  journalism,  in  the  interests 
of  the  publie,  the  newspapers  and  the  schools  themselves  quite  widely  is  reeog- 
nized,  and  the  committee  on  schools  of  journalism  of  the  American  f^ciety  of 
Newspaper  Esiilors  has  reported  in  favor  of  a  survey  that  wouhl  lead  to  such 
a  classification,  and. 

“Whereas,  the  only  prospect  for  such  a  study  at  the  present  lime  lies  in  ine 
possibility  that  the  (iarnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advaneement  nf  Teaching,  or 
some  similar  agency,  ran  be  persuaded  to  undertake  it.  both  from  the  stand¬ 
point  nf  education  and  the  practical  requirements  nf  the  newspapers,  now, 
therefore, 

“Be  It  Resolved,  that  the  committee  on  schools  of  journalism  be  and  hereby 
is  directed  and  empowered  to  negotiate  with  the  Garnegie  Foundation  for  the 
•Advancement  of  Teaching,  nr  similar  agency,  for  undertaking  such  a  study; 
that  the  committee  shall  have  the  authority,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  this  Society,  to  determine  the  basis  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  be  made  to  the  agency  which  will  undertake  the  survey  as  to  its  scope 
and  character,  and  that  the  committee  shall  report  upon  the  progress  nf  such 
an  undertaking  to  the  nest  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper  Eflitors." 
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EDITORS  INTERESTED  IN  BRITISH  INSTITUTE 

Bullen  Describes  it  as  Professional  Ors^anization,  Interested  in  Setting:  Minimum  Wac:es,  But  Not  AfHli. 

ated  With  Any  Craft  Unions,  Nor  in  Joint  Action 


Percy  S.  Bullen,  L'.  S.  correspondent 
of  the  I^tNiKi.v  Daily  T«.k<;raph,  (/a7v 
the  Society  the  following  outline  of  the 
British  Institute  of  J ourttalists : 

'T'HE  reason  for  the  existence  of  the 
British  Institute  of  Journalists  was 
this,  we  in  England  asked  ourselves  this 
question;  If  the  doctors,  with  their 
medical  associations,  if  the  druggists 
with  their  pharmaceutical  ass<jciations, 
and  if  the  lawyers  with  their  bar  asso¬ 
ciations  arc  able  to  do  so  much  with  in¬ 
dividual  welfare  of  the  various  practi¬ 
tioners  of  those  lK>dies  and  for  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  the  professuin,  why  should  not 
we  in  England,  as  newspaper  men,  who 
are  not  less  educated  than  these  people 
and  who  are  just  as  ambitious,  do  some- 
thing  on  the  same  lines  for  ourselves? 

The  answer  to  that  came  forty  years 
ago  in  the  establishment  of  the  Institute 
i>f  Journalists.  1  think  perhaps  the  brief¬ 
est  way  in  which  to  deal  with  the  topic 
is  to  read  to  you  the  objects  which  led  to 
the  incorporation  of  the  British  Institute 
of  Journalists. 

"The  objects  and  purjioscs  for  which 
the  Institute  of  Journalists  are  hereby 
constituted  are  the  following : 

“(a)  I>cvising  measures  for  testing 
the  qualifications  oi  candidates  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  professional  memlicrship  of 
the  Institute  by  examination  in  theory 
and  in  practice  or  by  any  other  actual 
and  practical  tests. 

"(b)  The  promotion  of  whatever  may 
tend  to  the  elevation  of  the  status  and 
the  improvement  of  the  qualifications  of 
all  memliers  of  the  journalistic  pro¬ 
fession. 

"(c)  Ascertainment  of  the  law  and 
practice  relating  to  all  things  connected 
with  the  journalistic  profession  and  the 
exercise  of  supervision  over  its  members 
when  engaged  in  professional  duties. 

“(d)  The  collection,  collation  and  pub¬ 
lication  of  information  of  service  or  in¬ 
terest  to  members  of  the  journalistic 
profession. 

“(e)  Watching  any  legislation  affect¬ 
ing  the  discharge  by  journalists  of  their 
professional  duties  and  endeavoring  to 
obtain  amendments  of  the  law  affecting 
journalists,  their  duties  or  interests; 

“(f)  Acting  as  a  means  of  communi¬ 
cation  between  members  or  others  seek¬ 
ing  professional  engagements  and  em¬ 
ployers  desirious  of  employing  them. 

“(g)  Promoting  personal  and  friendly 
intercourse  between  memliers  of  the  In¬ 
stitute;  holding  conferences  ami  meetings 
for  the  discussion  of  professional  affairs, 
interests  and  duties ;  the  compilation,  con¬ 
stant  revision  and  publication  of  lists  and 
registers  <Jf  Journalists  and  of  records  of 
events  and  proceedings  of  interest  to 
Journalists. 

“(h)  Formation  of  a  library  for  the 
Use  of  members  of  the  Institute  : 

“(i)  Encouragement,  establishment  or 
development  of  a  professional  journal  for 
journalists. 

“(j)  Promotion,  encouragement  or 
assistance  of  means  for  providing  against 
the  exigencies  of  age,  sickness,  death  and 
misfortune. 

“(k)  Acquisition  by  the  Institute  of  a 
hall  or  other  permanent  place  of  meeting 
and  of  other  places  of  meeting: 

“(1)  Securing  the  advancement  of 
iaurnalism  in  all  its  branches  and  obtain¬ 
ing  for  journalists  as  such,  formal  and 
definite  professional  standing : 

“(m)  The  promotion  by  all  reasonable 
means  of  the  interests  of  journalists  and 
journalism.” 

That  charter  was  given  40  years  ago 
and  I  may  say  that  most  of  the  obiects 
for  which  the  charter  was  given  have 
since  been  acomplished. 

.\11  journalists  and  only  journalists  are 
eligible  for  memliership  and  for  office. 
Proprietors  are  not  barred  from  admis¬ 
sion  but  they  do  not  by  presence,  voice 


TO  INVESTIGATE  JOURNALISTS’  INSTITUTE 

following  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  ronrlusion  of  Mr.  Bullen's 
^  address: 

'‘He  It  Resoved,  that  the  president  of  the  .American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Fklilors  lie  and  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  appoint  a  committee 
which  in  the  coming  year  shall  make  a  study  of  the  workings  and  purposes  of 
the  British  Institute  of  Journalists,  and  that  the  committee  shall  submit  its 
report  on  the  subject  to  the  next  annual  meeting  of  this  Society.” 


or  \ote  intervene  in  delilierations  or  ar- 
langeinents  connectetl  with  (laying  condi¬ 
tions. 

In  return  for  <lues  averaging  little  over 
one  quarter  (ler  week,  the  news(>a|)er 
man  or  woman  in  England  can  tiecome 
a  meinlier  of  this  great  Institute,  (iro- 
viding  not  only  a  cor|iorate  means  for 
the  atlvancement  of  the  (irofession  of 
journalism  but  also  for  unemployment 
lienefit ;  the  safeguanl  of  an  orplian  fund 
for  the  necessitous  de()endents  of  a  mem- 
lier  who  may  die;  valuable  concessions 
in  regard  to  legal  and  professional  ad¬ 
vice;  life,  age  and  incaiiacity  insurance; 
and  (Kistfree,  a  monthly  bulletin  giving 
information  relating  to  the  (irofession  not 
usually  sup()lie<l  through  tlie  regular 
channels. 

Then  again,  the  Institute  also  (irovides 
an  efficient  organization  for  filling  a(>- 
(lointments  at  home  and  abroad.  .Ad¬ 
vice  is  gixen  regarding  ()ros(K-ctive  em- 
(iloyer.s — a  very  inqiortant  matter  when  a 
man  is  going  abroail  often  Hnacc|uainted 
with  the  conditions  of  life  ami  the  value 
of  money  in  a  foreign  country.  The 
■istitute  has  succeeded,  not  in  establish¬ 
ing  rates  of  salary  for  everyone  because 
they  must  de(iend  u()<in  conditions  of 
ability.  ex(H-rience  and  locality,  but  it 
has  established  a  minimum  rate  of  salary 
liasexl  u(>on  three  classes  of  news[)a(HT 
men  according  to  their  class. 

I  may  inter()olate  here,  much  to  your 
surprise  (R-rha(is,  that  the  average  rate 
of  (lay  for  news()a()er  men  in  l-'.ngland 
is  at  least  the  average  (lay  for  news()a(HT 
men  in  the  I'nited  States,  and  if  you  will 
consider  that  the  men  on  the  other  side 
have  the  advantages  of  these  great  re¬ 
sources  of  which  I  have  s(ioken,  and  also 


this  inqiortant  fact  that  in  England  the 
cost  of  living  is  very  considerably  less 
than  the  cost  of  living  in  the  United 
States,  they  are  in  a  financial  (xisition,  1 
think,  somewhat  su()erior  to  their  con¬ 
freres  ill  the  I'nited  States. 

The  English  pa(iers,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  minimum  salaries,  are 
grailed  into  five  divisions,  and  while  no 
attenqit  is  made  to  establish  a  maximum 
rate,  the  minimum  salary  for  each  divi¬ 
sion  is  officially  fixed.  1  may  say  from 
(lersonal  knowledge  that  the  Institute  is 
prompt  and  vigorous  in  vindicating  the 
rights  of  members  by  ailvice,  mediation, 
arbitration,  legal  (iriKeedings  and  other¬ 
wise.  By  action  of  the  courts  and  in 
Parliament  the  Institute  safeguards  pro¬ 
fessional  (tract  ice  in  such  matters  as 
co()yright.  notices  and  agreements  gen¬ 
erally.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
cases  dealth  with  ever  actually  come  into 
court.  But  the  fact  that  re(K-atedly 
actions  have  Iweii  fought  out  in  the 
High  Court  against  big  news(>a()ers  and 
stand  on  record  in  the  law  tnioks,  dis- 
(Kises  coiiqiletely  of  the  nonsense  some¬ 
times  talked  aliout  the  Institute  lieing 
"subservient  to  (inqirietors." 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  greatest 
service  one  can  reiuler  to  the  cause  of 
journalism  is  to  suggest  to  all  my  col- 
leJigues  and  fellow-workers  in  journal¬ 
ism  not  that  they  establish  in  the  Uiiiterl 
.'slates  an  Institute  similar  in  its  ideas 
and  immediate  objects  to  the  British 
Institute  of  Journalists  whose  work  I 
have  briefly  outlined,  but  to  suggest  that 
the  time  has  arrived  to  coiisitler  such  a 
proposal. 

That  sounds  rather  vague,  but  let  me 
give  you  a  concrete  case.  Here,  for 


GOOD  OLD  DAYS  WERE  RECALLED 


When  Harold  B.  Johnson,  Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Times  (left),  met  S.  M.  Wil¬ 
liams,  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press,  the  grins  indiralril  that  they  were 
talking  over  the  times  when  Williams  was  in  Washington  and  New  York  on 
the  staff  of  the  World.  Johnson  knew  him  then. 


example,  am  I,  an  Englishman  in  the 
United  States,  serving  two  pa()ers.  Sup- 
(»se,  for  instance,  my  (leople  are  rather 
tired  of  my  journalistic  output  and  they 
say,  “Very  well,  Bullen,  one  year's 
notice.”  (3ne  year’s  notice  is  the  notice 
which  has  been  established  by  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  profession  and  established 
also  by  the  decisions  of  the  courts. 

If  an  American  goes  abroad,  he  may 
also  have  the  right  in  theory  to  one 
year's  notice,  but  in  my  experience  what 
lia()pens  is  this ;  A  man  is  very  promptly 
called  to  New  York  and  fired  on  a 
month’s  notice.  I  suggest  to  you  editors 
that  here  is  one  case  in  whi^  we  here 
may  learn  sewnething  from  the  other  side. 

1  might  say  in  conclusion  that  such  an 
Institute  as  I  have  suggested — you  will 
venture  to  allow  me  to  give  an  opinion, 
having  lived  here  for  25  years — should 
be  in  the  United  States  self-created, 
self-sustaining  and  self-governing.  It 
should  be,  of  course,  noii-(xilitical,  non- 
(lartisan  and  non-sectarian.  The  Insti¬ 
tute  here  would  be  probably  strictly 
national,  but  for  various  purposes  it 
might  be  found  practicable  and  useful 
to  work  in  affiliation,  to  some  extent, 
with  organizations  already  existing. 

It  is  my  belief  that  unless  something 
on  that  line  is  done  in  the  United  States, 
you  will  find  that  the  best  men  in  the 
newspapier  profession  will  leave  the  job 
liecause  there  are  much  more  interesting, 
much  more  exciting  and  much  more 
profitable  employments  in  the  way  of 
(Hiblic  relations  counsel. 

Newspaper  men  in  New  York,  I  know 
from  my  own  experience,  are  rather 
dissatisfied  with  the  conditions  which 
exist  there,  and  many  have  changed 
those  conditions  for  a  job  which  is  just 
as  interesting,  which  is  more  remunera¬ 
tive,  and  the  success  of  which  de()ends 
upon  their  journalistic  or  news()a()er 
training.  That.  I  think,  will  be  one 
thing  which  will  follow,  and  if  some¬ 
thing  else  isn’t  done  to  improve  the 
status  and  the  privileges  and  the  rights 
and  the  salaries  of  American  newspaper 
men,  I  suggest  that  those  who  don’t  go 
— there  are  not  many  qualified  (lerhaps 
to  go — into  business  as  public  relations 
counsel  will  do  what  some  of  them  in 
England  are  doing,  and  that  is  gqing 
into  the  unions,  where  they  act  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  salaries  of  the 
tyixigraphical  unions  and  are,  for  all 
intents  and  pur()oscs,  a  trade  body. 

David  H.  Fierce,  chief  editorial  writer, 
Cleveland  .News — I  would  like  to  ask 
alxnit  the  legal  recognition  it  gets  from 
the  courts. 

Mr.  Bullen-  Questions  of  notices,  more 
(wrticularly  notices  to  men,  are  questions 
which  have  lieen  decided  by  the  courts, 
and  not  only  bv  the  lower  courts,  bu* 
upheld  by  the  highest  courts  in  the  land, 
so  that  questions  of  how  much  a  reporter, 
how  much  a  copy  writer  and  how  much 
an  editor  should  receive  are  not  ques¬ 
tions  of  argument. 

P.  B.  Williams,  Utica  Press — Ih;  I 
understand  that  those  standards  are  mini¬ 
mum  standards  and  there  is  no  limit  on 
the  maximum  standards? 

Mr.  Bullen — The  only  thing  which  the 
Institute  seeks  to  do  is  to  establish  not  a 
maximum  but  a  minimum. 

Question — What  are  the  qualifications 
necessary  for  admission? 

Mr.  Bullen — The  qualifications  for 
memliership  are  that  a  man  should  be  at 
least  well  educated  and  second  that  he 
should  have  had  at  least  three  years  ac¬ 
tive  ex()erience  in  newspa(ier  work,  and 
by  newspatier  work  I  mean  real  news- 
pa()er  work  not  merely  a  Saturday  to 
Monday  engagement.  By  news()a()er 
work  I  mean  something  like  this :  In  the 
morning  (suppose  he  is  a  young  fellow 
of  Iff  or  Iff)  he  would  go  perhaps  to  the 
(Continued  on  page  136) 
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WILUAM  ALLEN  WHITE  INTERVIEWS  SELF 

In  His  Own  Career,  He  Traces  Progress  of  Newspapers  from  Curious  Risky  1885  to  “Eight  Per  Cent 
Investment**  of  1929 — Chains  and  Radio  Disquiet  Droll  Kansan 


A  most  reiiiarkablf  picture  of  the  past 
45  years  in  Amerieatt  nexvs paper  history 
was  gteen  to  the  Society  of  Editors  in 
H’illiam  Allen  IFhite's  response  to  their 
assignment  to  “interi’ietv  himself."  In  an 
hour-long  address,  punctuated  adequately 
by  the  laughter  and  applause  of  his  au¬ 
dience,  he  described  in  anecdotes  of  his 
man  experience,  the  metamorphosis  of 
netvspapers  from  political  organs,  selling 
advertising  by  "mendicancy  and  mendac¬ 
ity”  to  the  highly  commercialised  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  present.  The  chain  news¬ 
papers  and  the  radio  problems  arc  also 
somnehat  heatedly  taken  up  by  the  droll 
Kansan,  His  address,  practically  in  full, 
lollou's: 

HAD  a  perfectly  Rciod  interview  with 

mvself  that  I  thought  was  a  corkinR 
K«km1  piece.  I  represented  myself  as  a 
yonnR  fellow  on  the  Kan,<as  City  Star. 
full  of  vinegar  and  one  thinp  and  an¬ 
other.  and  interviewiiiK  this  old,  dodder¬ 
ing  gaffer  who  is  now  editor  of  the  Em¬ 
poria  Gasette.  I  thought  it  was  a  gof>d 
piece  and  I  gave  it  to  my  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  who  is  Mrs.  W'hite,  and  she  .sai«i. 
"N’othing  stirring,  kill  it.  no  good,  yrm 
don't  eet  it  across.”  So  I  have  got  to 
stand  up  here  and  tell  you.  make  a  .sort  of 
vocational  Rotarian  talk  about  the  news¬ 
paper  business  and  how  T  got  into  it.  and 
on  that  hang  the  story  of  the  change 
that  has  come  into  this  profession. 

I  say  profession,  if  it  still  is  a  profu¬ 
sion.  Once  it  was  a  noble  calling,  now 
it  is  an  R  per  cent  investment  and  an  in¬ 
dustry. 

Forty-four  years  have  elapsed  this 
spring  since  I  went  into  the  newspaper 
business.  I  walked  into  a  countrv 
weekly.  When  I  was  alxnit  ten  years  old. 
my  father  who  was  a  Democrat,  took  me 
to  the  office  of  the  Butler  County  Demo¬ 
crat.  As  the  newspaper  was  more  or  less 
dependent  upon  him  and  two  or  three 
other  Democrats  in  the  county  for  its 
existence,  they  had  no  trouble  getting  me 
a  job  as  devil.  I  lasted  four  or  five 
days,  took  the  bucket  down  to  the  town 
pump  one  day  to  get  some  water,  ran  off 
with  the  boys  who  went  swimming  and 
wasn't  hack  for  ten  years. 

Then  after  having  graduated  from  high 
school  and  gone  to  college,  1  found  that 
my  mother  was  keeping  boarders  to  stip- 
port  me  in  college  and  I  decide<l  that 
wasn't  the  thing  to  do,  so  I  wrote  three 
letters,  one  to  a  grcKcr,  one  to  a  drygoods 
merchant,  and  one  to  this  same  editor, 
asking  him  for  a  job  for  the  summer. 
The  drygoods  man  and  the  grocer  were 
responsible  citirens  and  if  they  had  hire<l 
me  of  course  th<‘y  wotild  have  ha«l  to 
pay  ine,  but  this  other  man  was  a  kind 
mas  who  didn't  have  to  pay  me.  .s<i  he 
hirefl  me.  .As  I  came  in  the  office,  the 
office  that  I  first  went  into  at  fen.  was  a 
little  office  about  16  by  20.  with  a  Wash¬ 
ington  hand  press  and  a  couple  of  cases 
of  type,  and  a  foreman,  and  they  hafi 
apparently  no  use  for  anyone  else,  and  I 
was  supernumerary  more  or  less. 

1  hadn't  been  there  very  long— that  was 
in  188.5— Grover  Cleveland  had  then 
taken  his  scat  in  the  White  Hoiise.  There 
were  very  few  IVmocrats  in  Hutler 
County  at  that  day  and  this  editor  was 
one  of  them,  one  of  these  expansive  edi¬ 
tors  who  always  at  about  half  pa-t  eleven 
Saturday  morning  after  he  had  fille<I  the 
ropy  hook  full — would  get  up  and  say. 
"Well,  boys,  it  is  Saturday,  I  will  have 
to  go  over  and  sec  if  f  can  collect  on  one 
of  those  sheriff's  sales  or  get  something 
off  of  some  of  our  friends  and  I  will  be 
hack  ahotit  three  or  four  o’clock.  .And 
he  would  sav.  "Goodbye”  an»l  we  wouldn't 
see  him  again  until  Monday. 

We  would  sit  around  and  sit  around 
and  along  about  half  past  six  or  seven, 
the  foreman  would  go  out  to  his  house 
and  get  an  order  for  some  groceries,  and 


jx'rhaps  a  half  ton  of  coal  or  something, 
and  the  rest  of  us  would  ju't  sit  around. 

Well,  when  Cleveland  was  elected 
f’resident,  this  editor  felt  that  his  Babel 
had  fallen  and  the  year  of  jubilee  had 
arrived.  So  one  day  in  August,  he  ap¬ 
peared  with  his  long  Sunday  coat  on, 
also  a  plug  hat,  also  his  collar  and  a 
hojitonniere  in  his  buttonhole.  He  always 
wore  that,  no  matter  whether  he  wore  a 
collar  or  not.  He  said.  "Boys,  I  am 
going  down  to  Washington  to  get  the 
jxist  »>fficc.  1  will  be  gone,  oh  perhaps  a 
week,  maylx  ten  days."  He  said  to  the 
foreman,  "N'ow,  Joe,  you  cut  out  a  little 
ready  print,  an<l  I  will  leave  some  money 
over  at  the  l>ank  so  you  can  pay  for  it.” 
It  always  came  c.o.d. 

"Willie”  (meaning  me)  “you  go  out 
on  the  street  and  pick  up  some  locals. 
5'ou  know  how  to  do  that." 

I  said,  "Yes,  sir,”  but  I  didn't.  I  had 
never  written  a  line  of  anything.  I  went 
out  on  the  street  and  gathered  news. 

I  didn't  Ixither  to  write  my  news  down, 
but  took  my  notes  and  put  them  on  the 
case  and  composed  as  I  set  the  type,  and 
it  was  a  gran<l  thing  for  me,  l>ecause  I 
was  then  denominated  as  a  reporter,  and 
1  had  a  status.  .Also,  the  girls  in  the  dry 
go<Kls  store  would  talk  to  me  aiul  I  made 
my  items  as  brief  as  possible,  boiling 
them  down,  getting  that  condensed  style 
for  which  I  have  been  truly  famous 
since,  so  that  I  could  get  to  see  the  girls 
in  the  dry  goods  store.  It  was  a  case  of 
economic  determinism. 

Well.  1  got  the  boss  in  a  row.  of  course. 
We  said  something  about  a  fellow  who 
was  running  a  gambling  room  up  in  the 
same  alley  that  we  were,  up  on  the  same 
floor,  and  I  have  always  had  that  knack 
of  getting  folks  into  trouble. 

Well,  those  were  the  da^s.  in  1885, 
when  we  had  some  advertising  in  the 
newspapers,  but  it  was  mostly  Demo¬ 
cratic  advertisers,  or,  if  it  was  a  Repub¬ 
lican  advertiser,  it  was  a  Republican 
whom  the  editor  knew  something  about. 
We  didn't  sell  advertising  in  the  sense 
that  we  gave  our  number  of  subscribers 
and  would  .say  that  a  thousand  sub- 
.scribers  is  worth  so  many  cents.  We 
went  out  and  got  it  part|y  by  pan-hand¬ 
ling  and  partly  by  putting  a  •  gim  into 
his  ribs.  It  was  a  nice  blend  between 
mendicancy  and  mendacity. 

Well.  I  learned  enough  alxHit  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  about  printing,  to  go  up 
to  Kmjxiria  where  1  was  going  to  the 
College  of  Emporia,  and  I  walked  into 
th«‘  office  of  a  daily  newspa|HT  (the  first 
1  had  ever  seen  where  they  didn't  work 
by  the  week,  where  they  workeil  by  the 
piece,  by  the  thousand  enis)  ami  1  thought 


I  was  fairly  swift  and  wasn't  so  bad  for 
a  hoy.  1  went  in  and  lied — said  1  was 
a  four-years  man  and  wanted  a  sub  case, 
and  by  the  grace  of  (kkI,  1  got  it.  I  had 
never  set  by  the  piece.  I  went  over  to 
the  alley,  hung  up  my  coat,  walked  back 
to  the  foreman's  desk  and  grabbed  a 
piece  of  copy,  a  piece  of  flimsy — .Associ¬ 
ated  Press — without  being  erlited  iij  those 
days,  the  "the's"  and  "ands"  aiul  most 
of  the  prepositions  ami  conjunctions  were 
left  out.  I  to<ik  it  over,  pulled  down  the 
thing  on  the  case  that  held  the  copy  and 
l(x)ked  at  it.  An  old  fellow  next  to  me 
said.  "You  don't  know  anything  about 
that,  do  you.  Ixiy?"  I  said,  "Xo.”  He 
said.  “Well,  give  it  to  me,"  and  he  t<iok 
it  and  gave  me  a  piece  of  reprint.  Then 
he  showed  me  how  to  <luin|)  under  a  shig. 
He  showeil  me  all  the  way  around,  and 
the  next  time  1  went  to  the  copy  desk, 
which  was  the  ff)reinan's  desk.  I  <lrew  a 
nice,  lieatitiful  piece  of  nonpareil. 

He  said,  “A’ou  don't  know  how  to  <lo 
that.”  I  said.  “N’o."  He  said.  "1  will 
take  it."  He  did.  and  I  took  another 
piece  of  reprint  or  something,  and  so  by 
hand,  he  brought  me  up.  and  no  one  knew 
that  I  wasn't  a  full  iirinter,  and  I  got 
by  with  it. 

.Ami  1  got  out  to  the  front  office  on 
another  man's  calamity ;  a  man  named 
Ewing  Herbert  and  I  were  rmim-inates. 
He  was  downstairs  «>n  the  news,  going 
to  school  as  I  was,  and  he  was  the  col¬ 
lege  orator.  In  those  days,  the  college 
orator  ranked  with  the  f»>ohall  man  tfxlay. 
There  were  no  football  men  and  the  col¬ 
lege  orator  was  a  person  of  consequence. 
VA’hen  he  went  down  to  the  state  oratori¬ 
cal  contest,  in  order  to  hold  his  job,  he 
asked  the  city  editf>r  (who  was  also  a 
reporter)  to  ptit  me  and  hold  his  place, 
which  he  did.  He  had  to  go  two  or  three 
days  beforehand.  So  I  walke<l  the  streets 
of  Emporia,  chasing  local  items,  riding  on 
the  hack  to  the  trains,  which  was  the  place 
of  highest  hom>r  in  the  community  so  far 
as  I  could  tell  at  that  time,  and  running 
with  the  fire  wagon  and  making  the  un¬ 
dertaker  shops,  and  for  a  couple  of  days, 
I  had  a  very  grand  time,  but  I  knew  that 
I  would  be  scourged  back  to  my  dungeon 
upstairs  when  Ewing  c&me  bark. 

Then  the  gods  were  good  to  me. 
Ewing  walkesl  out  on  the  stage  at  the 
state  oratorical  contest.  The  College  of 
Emporia  had  sent  up  a  whole  carload  of 
rivucrs  for  him.  and  he  was  a  handsome 
fellow  and  yet  rtins  the  Hiawatha  B'orhi. 
in  Kansas.  He  walked  rmt  with  his  ora¬ 
torical  clothes  on.  struck  an  attitude  and 
saicl.  "The  «|octrinaires  of  s<Kial  science 
say — "  ami  then  he  stojined,  and  he  .sai<l 


it  again,  ami  then  he  said  it  again,  and 
finally  he  moistened  his  lips  and  smiled. 
He  stmiel  there  batting  his  eyes  for  a 
minute  and  then  (juit  batting  his  eyes 
and  set  them  and  finally  he  walked  off 
the  stage.  He  was  a.shamed  to  come  to 
Emporia,  and  as  a  result  I  had  a  perma¬ 
nent  job. 

.And  that  is  how  I  came  into  the  news¬ 
paper  business  from  the  back  room,  to 
the  front  rmim. 

In  those  days,  that  first  newspaper  had 
progres.sed  considerably.  Instead  <if 
being  a  Republican  or  DenvKratic  paper, 
it  was  a  bank  paper.  One  end  of  the 
town  was  in  a  row  with  the  other  eml 
of  the  town.  This  was  a  town  row- 
paper. 

The  jK-ople  who  owe<l  money  to  one 
liank  advertised  in  one  paper,  and 
the  peojde  who  owed  money  to  the  other 
bank,  advertised  in  the  other  paper,  and 
the  eilitors  were  inclined  to  call  each 
other  horse  thieves  and  liars  and  there 
were  libe-l  suits  and  shooting  scrapes  and 
one  thing  and  another  going  on,  but  ad¬ 
vertising  was  not  sold  as  a  commodity. 
.-Advertising  still  was  in  favor — or  it 
w-asn't  a  favor,  it  was  given  to  get  the 
goo<l-w-ill  of  the  eflitor. 

Well,  from  there  I  went  up  to  I^w- 
rence.  Kan.,  w-here  1  work^  on  the 
Lawrence  Journal  and  went  to  school  at 
the  State  I'niversity.  That  was  another 
kind  of  a  pa{H-r.  The  editor  was  tax 
commissioner  of  the  Memphis  RaMroad 
and  he  was  in  politics  more  or  less  and 
he  had  the  job  w-ork  of  the  Mempliis 
Railroad,  and  it  w-as  supported  by  the 
Kansas  City,  h'ort  Scott  &  Memphis 
Railroad,  but  I  had  there  to  sell  somt- 
advertising. 

I  never  tried  to  sell  it  to  anybody  ex¬ 
cept  to  our  friends,  fellows  who  w-ere 
with  us  in  politics,  and  life  in  those 
days  of  the  late  eighties  (that  was  in 
18)^))  was  pretty  liectk.  I  had  to  talk 
a  fellow  o»it  of  b<-ating  me  with  a  base¬ 
ball  bat  once,  ami  I  had  to  go  down  the 
street  once  with  a  couple  of  guns  in  my 
pocket,  ami  if  a  fellow  I  h^  expecteil 
to  meet  had  shown  up,  I  would  probably 
have  just  fainted  on  the  spot.  It  taught 
me  that  lessiei,  never  to  do  that  again. 

I  knew  then  that  I  was  a  coward.  I 
never  had  figured  it  out  before,  but  I 
found  it  out. 

In  my  senior  year  at  the  state  univer¬ 
sity,  I  was  offered  a  job  to  manage  the 
EJdcrrado  Weekly  Republican,  owned  by 
.'^tate  Senator  Bent  Murdock.  Bent  was 
a  (Militician,  and  I  had  to  take  care  of 
the  bank  account  and  hire  and  fire.  I 
wasn't  quite  22  then.  I  remember  one 
time  the  county  printing  bill  had  come 
in,  it  amounted  to  several  hundred  dol¬ 
lars,  and  I  was  going  to  pay  off  our 
debts.  1  went  over  to  the  bank  to  se» 
alxtut  it  and  found  old  Bent  had  drawn 
the  whole  thing.  I  didn’t  know  what  to 
do.  We  had  a  lot  of  money  coming  due. 
.So  he  apjK-ared  that  afternoon  in  a  brand 
new-  suit.  He  was  meticulous.  It  was 
a  cut-away  coat  with  braid,  a  bell 
crowned  plug  hat,  suitably  striped 
trousers. 

He  said.  "Well,  yiaing  fellow,  I  have 
made  an  investment  in  these  clothes. 
How  elo  I  look?"  and  he  turneel  around. 

I  saiel.  "What  do  yem  mean?” 

He  sai(',  "I  have  got  some  engraved 
cards,  'T.  I!.  .Murelock,  Senator  from  the 
Twelfth  District.’  I  am  going  up  to 
call  f»n  Ogden  .-Armour,”  and  he  did,  am! 
the  money  came  hack. 

Those  were  the  days  when  this  was  a 
noble  calling.  b«-fore  we  degenerated  into 
an  eight  jK-r  cent  investment,  when  there 
was  a  certain  wiile,  expansive  freedom, 
ami  it  was  combined,  as  I  say,  not  only 
with  larceny,  but  mayhem.  I  remembtf 
the  editor  of  the  other  paper  once  had 


EAST  MEETS  WEST  AT  WASHINGTON 


Three  editors  from  the  .Allanlir  seaboard  were  assembled  with  a  distinguished 
Kansan  by  the  photographer.  Left  to  right  E.  Robert  Stevenson,  aterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican  and  American;  William  Allen  White,  Emporia  (Kan.) 
Gasette;  Albert  W.  Cummins,  R' ilminfiton  (Del.)  Morning  \eut;  and  George 
W.  Hartt,  Passaic  (N.  J.)  News. 
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to  run  the  entire  length  of  our  main 
street  with  another  gentleman  shooting 
at  him  on  account  of  some  familiarity, 
some  differences  of  family  relation.  It 
wasn’t  only  combined  with  larceny  and 
mayhem  and  mendicancy  but  occasionally 
with  lower  degrees  of  bigamy.  It  was 
what  you  might  call  a  sort  of  bootleg 
p<j|ygamy.  It  was  a  great  calling. 

.\nd  old  man  Murdock  t>eiiig  away,  (he 
was  a  dear  old  man — I  loved  him  uiitil 
his  death  and  mourned  him  when  he  was 
gone.  He  was  the  best  editorial  writer 
I  ever  knew,  but  in  those  days  he  was  a 
state  senator  and  didn't  have  nmch  time 
for  anything  but  pf>litics).  I  wrote  a  lot 
of  the  editorials.  Among  other  things, 

I  gf)t  into  jxilitics  early.  I  rememlxT  I 
was  sitting  in  a  county  convention  before 
1  was  21.  We  had  to  look  after  the 
p<3litics  while  the  old  man  was  away, 
too,  and  I  wrote  political  editorials.  I 
wrote  a  piece,  a  sort  of  a  story  ab<)ut 
politics.  It  was  in  the  days  when  the 
Populists  were  tearings  things  up.  and 
I  wrote  a  story  about  an  old  soldier 
who  had  wandered  off  with  the  IVijm- 
list  pnxression  who  came  Iwck  to  the 
liepublican  party.  It  was  a  fictional 
propaganda  which  I  put  in  the  paper, 
and  it  was  called,  “The  Regeneration  of 
Col.  Hux." 

I  had  an  offer  then  of  two  jobs,  one 
to  do  editorials  on  the  Kansas  City  Jour- 
*uil,  and  the  other  to  do  editorials  on  the 
Kansas  City  Star  at  twenty-five  dollars 
l>er,  and  I  took  the  Journal  lx*cause  it 
was  a  Republican  paper.  I  thought  I 
was  a  Republican  in  those  days,  and  I 
sitll  am  just  before  election  now. 

In  those  days,  the  newspa|>ers  in  the 
larger  towns  even  had  not  emergetl.  They 
still  were  selling  advertising  more  or 
less  by  favor,  getting  what  thev  could 
and  exploiting  real  estate  deals  on  the 
journal  in  those  days.  I  had  a  row  with 
the  telegraph  editor.  They  sent  me  down 
to  do  some  reporting  of  the  state  conven¬ 
tion  one  day. 

jerry  Simpson  gave  me  a  tip  that 
Luelling  was  going  to  be  nominated  ftir 
governor,  by  the  Populists,  at  ab.iut  half¬ 
past  eleven  and  nobixly  knew  wlio  Luel¬ 
ling  was.  There  was  another  man  work¬ 
ing  with  me  on  the  journal  caller!  Tom 
Norton,  who  afterwards  became  general 
counsel  of  the  Santa  Fe.  We  got  this 
tip  and  we  proceeded  to  file  all  we  could 
think  of  about  Luelling  and  his  record, 
and  long  before  the  balloting  had  come 
off  we  had  a  good  story,  a  column  and  a 
half,  and  everything  but  the  balloting. 
\\  hen  the  ballot  came  along,  we  had  the 
wire  into  the  convention  hall  and  we  got 
the  ballot  and  the  whole  story.  Ixtrd ! 
but  we  were  proud  of  ourselves,  iR'causc 
.ythur  Capper  and  Dick  Lindsey  of  the 
.Star  had  to  wait  for  it  and  they  didn’’t 
get  it^  into  the  first  edition.  Thev  caught 
the  city  edition. 

\\  hen  we  got  to  the  train  to  go  up  to 
Kansas  City.  I  bought  a  lournal  at  New- 
t.Mi  anil  started  down  to  show  .\rthur 
how  I  had  got  it  on  him  and  the  story 
wasn  t  on  the  first  page.  Then  I  looked 
on  the  second  page.  I  skipped  over  to 
the  editorial  page  and  on  through  and  on 
tl.e  market  page,  that '  telegraph  editor 
had  put  our  beat.  Tom  and  I  went  into 
the  office,  upstairs,  went  in  on  No.  6, 
w'alked  up  to  the^  telegraph  editor’s  room. 
He  had  a  room  in  those  days.  M  about 
seven  o  clock,  we  locked  the  d(K)r,  called 
him  every  kind  of  a  name  we  could  lav 
our  toi^ues  on.  told  him  that  if  he  would 
fight  either  of  us.  the  other  would  leave 
the  room,  did  everything  in  the  world 
we  could  to  n  ce  him  fight,  and  then,  of 
course,  we  didn’t  have  any  job. 

I  walked  over  to  the  Star.  .Mrs.  White 
had  told  me  then  that  Rose  F'ield,  Eu¬ 
gene’s  brother,  was  leaving  the  Star.  I 
tackled  the  managing  editor  for  the  job, 
and  as  I  say  my  guardian  angel  was  on 
the  job  and  I  got  the  job  there.  The 
Star  in  those  days  was  a  very  personal 
organ  of  Col.  Nelson.  It  was  just  get¬ 
ting  on  its  feet.  It  was  what  you  call 
an  able  newspaper.  They  were  running 
four  to  eight  pages,  sometimes  as  high 
as  ten  and  twelve.  The  country  had  just 
discovered  that  advertising  had  some  ac- 
tujtl  commercial  value.  The  department 


.stores  were  beginning  to  take  full  page 
advertising. 

I  remember  one  day  we  were  all  sit¬ 
ting  at  work.  The  telegraph  editor’s 
office  and  the  editorial  writers  and  the 
Colonel  and  the  managing  editor  were  all 
on  one  floor.  I  was  hitting  it  up  at  my 
typewriter  along  about  half  past  nine  or 
ten  in  the  morning  when  I  heard  an  up¬ 
roar  across  the  hall  in  the  Colonel’s 
riMim.  Then  1  heard  the  unmistakable 
bang,  bang  and  a  fall,  and  we  all  ran 
and  there  was  a  fellow  in  to  lick  the  edi¬ 
tor  and  there  was  the  dear  old  Colonel 
on  the  fl«H»r.  So  I  got  there  just  as  the 
managing  editor.  Tommy  lohnson,  who 
was  about  six  feet  tw^i,  and  the  tele¬ 
graph  editor,  who  was  a  little  taller  than 
1.  aiwl  the  city  editor.  Ralph  Stout,  who 
weighed  about  24<)  pounds,  arriveil.  and 
we  gathered  up  the  man.  a  fellow  named 
j<»e  Davenport.  Each  tfxik  a  handle.  I 
rememlxT  I  had  an  arm  and  Stout  had 
a  leg  and  Tommy  lohnson  ha<l  a  leg.  and 
I’ipsey  had  ai»>ther  arm.  W'e  carried  him 
down  the  hall  to  one  of  those  double 
stairways  and  (me.  two,  three,  and  down 
he  went.  I  being  the  youngest.  Iieing 
twenty-three  at  the  time,  scrambled  down, 
met  him  on  the  landing  and  as  he  gath- 


^HF'  Hcaunwnt  (Tex.)  linti'r/>rise  anti 
Journal,  published  by  the  F'nterprise 
Comiiany,  is  now  established  in  one  of  the 
most  complete  newspaiK-r  plants  in  the 
south.  Tile  three-story  steel  and  con¬ 
crete  building  costing  $175,00(1  occupies  a 
prominent  corner,  one  block  from  the 
main  business  section  of  the  city.  Furni¬ 
ture  and  fixtures  in  both  the  business  and 
editorial  offices  are  new  and  rich  in  de¬ 
sign  and  quality.  None  of  the  old  equip¬ 
ment  has  been  moved  into  the  new 
structure. 

The  journal,  afteriKHin  paper.  (Kcupies 
the  north  side  of  the  second  |Jo<tr  being 
separated  from  the  Enterprise  by  glass 
partitions,  the  only  point  of  contact  being 
through  the  telegraph  office,  which  is 
available  from  either  city  room.  The 
editorial  organizations  of  both  jiapers  are 
separate  and  distinct. 

The  building  is  fire-pnwf  throughout 
and  one  of  the  best  lighted  business  build¬ 
ings  in  the  state.  The  composing  rexim, 
which,  with  the  stereotyping  department, 
occupies  the  entire  third  floor,  has  72 
lights  hanging  from  the  ceiling.  A  new 
Ludlow  machine  has  been  added  to  the 
equipment.  A  Monotype  has  been  in  use 
several  years.  Considerable  lalior-saving 
machinery  has  been  purchased  during,  the 
past  few  months.  Stereotyping  equip- 


ered  himeslf  up,  he  pulled  out  a  large 
gun.  I  was  in  the  War  and  saw  some 
large  guns,  but  I  never  saw  such  a  gun 
as  that.  I  was  on  the  landing,  leading 
down  into  the  main  office. 

On  this  side  was  the  city  editor’s 
office,  on  that  side  was  the  business  office. 
I  first  thought  I  would  crawl  into  the 
gun.  But  I  had  another  thought  and  I 
put  my  hand  on  the  railing  and  jump^ 
over  it  and  as  I  jumped  over  it,  I  said. 
"Excuse  me.  Mr.  Davenport,’’  and  as  I 
looked  over  I  saw  old  Campbell,  the  live 
stock  editor,  in  the  city  desk.  He  had  a 
gun  and  had  a  bead  on  Davenixirt,  so  if 
Daven|K)rt  had  killed  me,  I  knew  that  my 
redeemer  lived  and  that  I  would  lie 
avenged,  which  didn’t  do  me  much  good. 
But  I  landed  right  in  the  midst  of  a 
white-headed  boy  in  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment,  who  didn’t  know  much  about 
the  show.  I  landed  right  on  his  desk 
and  he  was  the  only  fellow  who  had 
any  real  trouble  out  of  the  thing,  for 
thev  had  to  bring  him  to. 

VVhat  1  am  trying  to  show  you  is  the 
evolutionary  growth  of  the  newspaper 
business. 

Then,  after  I  had  been  there  on  the 
.Star  for  two  or  three  years  and  a  half 


ment  is  new  and  the  press,  a  64-page 
(loss  was  bought  a  year  ago.  .\  32-page 
Hoe  is  used  for  color  work. 

The  United  Press  Service  was  started 
.\pril  1,  giving  these  publications  three 
wire  services.  The  United  Press  and  the 
.Associated  Press  se’^ve  the  journal,  while 
the  Associated  Press  wires  and  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Service  are  used  by  the  Enterprise. 

The  new  building  adjourns  the  old 
three  story  structure  long  occupied  by  the 
Enterprise.  The  old  building  is  being 
remodeled  and  its  architecture  will  be 
made  to  conform  to  the  new  home.  The 
plant  extends  through  the  entire  block 
from  Main  street  to  Pine  street.  A  large 
Neon  sign,  bearing  the  names  of  the 
papers,  extends  .30  feet  above  the  roof  of 
the  building.  The  firm  of  Thomas  & 
Howell,  architects  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
designed  the  building. 

The  Enterprise  and  journal  are  owned 
by  \V.  P.  Hobby,  former  govcrinir  of 
Texas,  and  James  L.  Mapes,  president 
and  publisher,  respectively.  Alfred  Jones 
is  editor  in  charge  of  both  papers.  Si.  C. 
Hoffmeister  is  business  manager;  Otto  S. 
Bruck,  advertising  director;  E.  C.  Davis, 
circulation  manager.  S.  P.  Etheredge  is 
directly  in  charge  of  the  staff  of  the 
Enterprise,  while  Wendell  W.  Ward 
directs  the  staff  of  the  journal. 


I  got  married  and  went  to  Emporia.  1 
bought  the  Emporia  Gazette.  I  had  been, 
as  1  think  you  will  remember  1  said, 
more  or  less  mixed  up  in  politics,  so  I 
talked  fast  to  three  men.  One  was  Gov. 
Morrell,  at  the  State  House.  I  got 
$1,000  out  of  him.  The  other  was  .Major 
Hood,  the  local  aspirant  for  Governor  in 
Emporia.  I  got  $1,000  out  of  him.  The 
other  was  the  Plum  estate,  and  they  were 
very  good  friends  of  mine.  I  had  known 
old  Senator  Plum.  He  was  dead  and  his 
wife  and  family  were  there.  They  liated 
the  Major.  I  thought  they  would  be 
good  for  another  thousand.  .And  I 
bought  the  Gazette.  It  was  a  little  hit 
of  country  paper  in  a  room  60x2.^,  all  one 
room. 

We  had  a  cylinder  press  with  a  water 
motor,  three  or  four,  perhaps  five,  cases 
of  type,  two  stones  and  that  was  all.  I 
was  a  good  enough  printer  to  know  after 
1  had  bought  the  paper  and  after  the 
glamor  ami  the  glory  of  the  transaction 
was  over,  that  I  hatl  bought  about  S7.3ft 
worth  of  actual  physical  assets  and  some¬ 
thing  like  $2,2^  worth  of  good  w  ill. 
The  good  will  consisted  of  a  subscription 
list,  which  I  counted  at  the  end  of  the 
press  while  the  boys  were  folding  the 
first  night,  of  48.5  subscribers. 

There  was  another  paper  in  the  town 
that  probably  had  six  or  seven  hundred 
>ubscribers.  Lyon  County  at  that  time 
had  2C),00()  people.  I  know  because  there 
was  a  State  Auditor  Law  which  allowed 
us  to  have  an  auditor.  We  lost  it  the 
next  year  liecause  it  fell  t(3  25,500.  The 
next  vear  after  that  we  tried  to  boost  it 
and  had  a  good  political  issue. 

Well,  anyway,  there  were  26,000 
IR-ople.  Keep  that  in  your  mind.  The 
payroll  the  first  week  I  was  there  was 
$45,  We  were  paying  the  foreman  $12, 
printers,  ordinary  printers,  man  printers, 
$<)  a  week,  one  man  who  set  the  adver¬ 
tising  $0  a  week,  and  girl  printers  $2  and 
S3  and  $4  a  week. 

I  never  knew  how  we  met  the  first 
payroll,  but  I  remember  wc  met  it.  The 
second  payroll  was  met  along  about 
riiursday  by  men  coming  in  and  paying 
for  announcements  at  $5  each  running 
for  county  oflfices.  Every  week  along 
about  Thursday  1  began  to  sweat  hlfxid 
on  that  payroll.  I  remember  working 
on  the  Star  after  I  was  married — before 
I  was  married  I  never  paid  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  money.  I  didn’t  owe  anylxvly 
but  the  livery  stable  man.  I  rememlier 
when  I  was  working  on  the  Star  there 
was  one  month  in  the  three  years  1  re- 
memtier  very  well  had  five  Saturdays  in 
it.  It  was  a  great  occasion  to  have  five 
.Saturdays  in  one  month. 

The  first  month  after  I  got  down  there 
and  every  succeeding  month  after¬ 
wards.  as  near  as  1  could  figure,  has  had 
fixe  and  some  six  and  some  seven  Satur¬ 
days.  I  never  saw  so  many  Saturdays 
fly  by  like  a  torchlight  procession  as 
there  were  in  those  days. 

Our  leading  advertiser  was  paying  me 
$24  a  month.  The  hardware  man — and 
you  t<x)k  most  of  it  in  trade— was  paying 
$18  a  month.  Advertising  sold  at  a  cent 
and  a  half  to  two  cents  an  inch  to  those 
people  and  when  the  service  man  came  in 
you  t(M)k  a  brace  and  charged  him  ten 
cents. 

We  had  a  town  row  of  course  and  I 
solicited  my  friends.  I  was  beginning  to 
get  over  and  get  some  of  the  money  off 
the  other  fellows  a  little.  The  payroll 
kept  coming  up  and  the  circulation  a 
little,  not  much.  In  the  first  year  or  two 
of  the  century  the  payroll  had  mounted 
to  $75  a  week,  a  sum  that  just  was 
staggering.  Yet  we  managed  somehow 
to  meet  it. 

We  liought  a  Linotype  in  order  to  cut 
down  the  payroll.  You  know  what  that 
means.  Advertising  was  growing  a  little. 
.A  second  dry  go(xls  man  had  come  to 
the  town,  a  man  named  Rorabaugh  from 
North  Topeka.  He  is  now  running  big 
dry  goods  stores  all  over  the  West.  I 
talkesi  fast  and  got  him  to  run  a  page 
advertisement.  We  had  to  lock  the  door 
(Continued  on  page  136) 


BEAUMONT  DAILIES  COMPLETE  $175,000  HOME 


New  Home  of  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise  and  Journal,  in  the  heart  of  the 
city,  is  one  of  the  most  complete  newspa|>er  plants  in  the  sctuth. 
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STENOGRAPHIC  REPORTS  OE  EDITORS'  SOCIETY  lEASHINGTOX  CONI'ENTIOX 


EDITORIALS  NOT  “ON  WAY  OUT”-CAPPER 

Giants  of  Old  Days  Would  Not  be  Adequate  to  Present  Demands  of  Readers,  Bellamy  Adds,  Citing 

Need  for  Leadership  Based  on  Carefully  Digested  Facts 


"Is  the  Editorial  Pane  On  The  Way 
Out!'",  the  question  assigned  to  Li.  S. 
.Senator  .Arthur  Capper,  proprietor  of  the 
Topeka  tKan.)  Capital,  ii-aj  anszeered  in 
the  negative  both  by  Senator  Capper  and 
Paul  Bellamy,  managing  editor  of  the 
i.  leveland  Plain  Dealer,  zvho  commented 
on  the  .'ienator's  address.  Senator  Capper, 
follozving  the  practice  of  the  "greatest 
deliberation  body  in  the  zvorld,"  did  not 
stick  strictly  to  his  subject,  but  discussed 
nezespaper  affairs  generally.  He  enter¬ 
tained  his  hearers  ztnth  a  recital  of  his 
early  nezcspaper  days,  zvhich,  uiuisually 
for  a  Kansan,  zcere  spent^in  .\'eze  York. 
Their  papers  in  substance  follozv: 

/  \  \E  of  the  live  discussions  of  late 
years  concerning  American  news- 
I)a|)ers,  and  perliaps  newspapers  in  all 
countries,  has  revolved. around  the  news¬ 
paper  editorial  and  editorial  page.  C'er- 
tainly  the  page  as  a  whole  has  gone 
through  great  transformation  from  an 
earlier  day.  the  so  often  cited  dav  of 
great  editorial  personalities. 

It  is  certain  that  some  change  has 
come  over  the  attitude  of  the  reactoin  of 
the  reader  to  editorials,  for  we  have  a 
marked  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
"Letters  to  the  Editor."  These  letters 
in  the  day  of  personalities  as  editorial 
writers  were  not  themselves  as  personal, 
in  the  same  sense,  as  they  are  tinlay. 
We  have  a  diminished  number  of 
chronic  vsriters  to  the  editor,  but  letters 
to  the  editor  tixlay  arc  commonly  signed. 

I  his  is  partly  because  they  now  more 
commonly  relate  to  matters  of  i>ersonal 
concern  to  the  writer. 

They  are  to  a  greater  e.xtent  than 
formerly,  complaints  against  one  offense 
or  another  to  which  the  writer  takes  per¬ 
sonal  exception,  or  by  which  he  is  |>er- 
sonally  aggrieved  or  damaged.  The 
thing  that  has  passed  is  the  trailitional 
letter  from  Pro  Bono  Publico,  Constant 
Reader  and  \  ox  Populi.  im|H‘rsonal  titles 
corresponding  to  the  impersonal  or  pub¬ 
lic  character  of  the  old-time  I.etter  to  the 
Editor. 

1  he  experience  of  my  own  daily  news- 
IKijver  is  perhaps  a  fair  illustration.  \\e 
print  a  considerable  numlnfr  of  letters  to 
the  editor,  but  an  examination  of  our 
tiles  recently  has  brought  out  that,  iver- 
haps  .sad  to  relate,  not  a  single  letter  has 
iK-en  received  on  the  subject  of  the  Kel¬ 
logg  Peace  Pact,  nor  on  my  own  pro- 
iv>sed  Arms  Embargo  amendments,  while 
recently  the  depredations  of  «logs  running 
at  large  have  brought  us  a  flood  of 
letters,  some  indignant  an<l  others  de¬ 
fensive.  from  the  friends  of  the  dog. 
Such  letters  are  personal. 

I  mention  the  disapiKarance  of  \'ox 
Populi  as  indicating  a  decline  of  |)opu- 
lar  ifiterest.  perhaps  not  in  public  ques¬ 
tions,  but  at  least  in  the  feature  of  the 
editorial.  The  former  great  i>ers  malities 
associated  with  the  editorial  did  arouse 
more  open  and  public  comment,  discus¬ 
sion  and  evidences  of  mental  activity 
among  readers. 

Vet  it  remains  true  today  that  readers 
^f  editorials  are.  as  they”  were  half  a 
century  ago.  the  more  alert  intellectually 
of  newspaper  readers.  They  arc  as  they 
always  have  been,  the  more  thinking 
part  (>(  the  people.  In  so  far  as  this 
remains  true,  the  editorial  has  not  de¬ 
clined  as  a  force  in  public  affairs.  It 
interests  tiylay  as  it  always  has  done, 
tlie  reflecting  citizen  and  Cfntsequen’ly 
bas  its  influence  in  determining  opinion 
on  public  questions  among  a  leading  part 
of  the  people.  Editorial  writers  in  some 
instances  may  exaggerate  this  asjiect  of 
the  influence  they  exert  on  public  affairs, 
vet  it  is  an  influence  that  is  a  justification 
of  the  editorial,  if  it  had  no  other. 

Rut  even  among  people  who  think, 
there  has  been  since  the  era  of  the  great 
^itorial  personalities,  a  decline  relatively 
in  the  number  who  think  (»n  public  affairs 


in  the  abstract,  or  can  be  deeply  stirred 
by  _  those  matters  of  political  principle 
which  so  profoundly  aroused  the  people 
of  an  earlier  generation.  Of  course, 
these  days  we  have  so  much  more  to 
occupy  our  time,  there  are  so  many  dis¬ 
tractions.  Our  days  are  so  much  shorter, 
i’ersonal  interests  among  this  element  of 
people  have  enormously  expanded.  If 
masses  of  the  people  are  now  concerned 
about  their  own  interest  in  wide-ranging 
homeless  dogs,  the  so-called  element  of 
thinking  people  is  concerned  about  large 
personal  interests  in  property.  There 
has  been  a  decline  all  along  the  line  of 
interest  in  strictly  general  questions,  in 
distinction  from  personal  interest. 

These  are  some  of  the  causes  of  much 
disparagement  of  the  mmlern  evlitorial 
writer  and  of  the  editorial  as  having 
passed  the  day  of  its  power  or  even  of 
its  usefulness.  Rut  it  is  only  one  side  of 
the  question.  If  the  editorial  were  not  a 
valuable  department  of  the  daily  news¬ 
paper,  it  would  not  persist.  The  story 
was  w  idely  printed  ^c  other  day  of  a 
newspaper  that  trievf^t  the  question  by 
omitting  its  editorial  page.  But  it  .soon 
came  back.  The  publisher  found,  after 
all.  that  the  daily  newspaper  without  its 
editorial  lacked  something  of  supplying 
the  demands  of  his  public,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  satisfying  his  own  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  purposes  of  a  newspaiHT  on 
the  other. 

In  his  Ixvik  on  ‘‘The  Editorial"  Prof. 
L.  X.  Flint  sums  up  in  six  important 
statements  the  reasons  why  the  editorial 
persists  and  will  persist.  And  after  giv¬ 
ing  consideration  to  criticisms  of  the 
modern  impersonal  editorial  writer,  he 
concludes  nevertheless  that  the  evlitorial 
todav  is  an  improvement. 

‘‘Perhaps  it  may  l)e  said,"  he  says. 

'  ‘‘that  while  it  is  true  that  ‘there  were 
giants  in  those  days.’  vet  the  mfxlern  edi¬ 
tor  does  not  suffer  by  comparison  on  an 
ethical  ba'is  with  the  erlitor  of  the  past. 
In  fact  he  is  in  most  respects  suiK-rior. 
He  is  not  more  mercenary  nor  more  dis¬ 
honest ;  he  is  less  egotistical,  less  intoler 
ant,  less  abusive,  less  contemtvtnous  ot 
the  reader's  abilitv  to  think,  ecpiallv  cour¬ 
ageous.  b«‘tter  trained  and  more  widelv 
informed." 

My  friends,  this  is  in  fact  a  high  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  evlitorial  writer  group  as  a 
group  today,  and  one  that  I  fully  en 
dorse.  VVe  admit  and  even  glory  in  the 
fact  that  "there  were  giants  in  thcise 
days,"  yet  the  day  of  the  great  editorial 
personalities  had  its  own  errors  and  fail¬ 


ings.  W’e  cannot  understand  their  status 
in  the  community  without  regard  to  the 
conditions  of  the  times.  .And  we  canni>t 
fully  understand  them  and  their  power 
apart  from  the  one  overshadowing  public 
concern  during  the  entire  perio<l  from 
18.10  up  to  the  Civil  War  and  its  after¬ 
math.  That  was  the  slavery  controversy. 
It  is  difficult  to  realize  tinlay  how  that 
great  issue  sulKirdinated  and  submerged 
all  other  interests,  nor,  what  is  im|)ortant. 
how  the  ultimate  alK)lition  of  slavery  as 
well  as  the  long  controversy  itself  af¬ 
fected  the  thought  of  the  leading  public¬ 
ists  of  the  time. 

Since  this  problem  of  .American  iK-r- 
sistence  as  a  nation  had  been  finally  set¬ 
tled,  even  though  in  blood,  it  was  not  un¬ 
natural,  in  the  sense  of  trimnpli  over  that 
terrible  issue,  to  feel  that  all  major 
problems  were  now  solved,  or  if  not,  that 
this  country  had  only  to  turn  its  hand  to 
them  to  solve  them.  It  was  a  period  of 
inordinate  cocksureness,  cotnitlacencv  and 
optimism.  Both  the  controversy  itself 
and  its  final  settlement  temled  to  convert 
opinions  into  fixed  convictions.  So  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion  were  generally  violent 
and  intolerant.  Moreover  the  era  of  the 
natural  sciences  had  scarcely  dawned,  so 
far  at  least  as  affecting  common  op  nions 
and  Indiefs.  Perhaps  never  in  history 
was  there  a  time  when  men  felt  that 
everything  was  already  known  that  was 
necessarv.  ,\s  to  the  long  future  of  the 
I'nited  States  there  was  a  rampant  opti¬ 
mism. 

Ttnlay  we  live  in  rliffereiit  times,  in  a 
new  world  of  which  it  may  t)e  sai<l  gen¬ 
erally  that  uncertainties  have  replaced 
certainties.  Diversity  and  complexity 
have  succeeded  general  oirtimism  on  re¬ 
ligious,  jxilitical,  social,  industrial,  moral 
and  economic  questions.  It  is  not  a  time 
for  dogmatism  or  the  closed  mind.  The 
old-time  editorial  writer,  however  effec¬ 
tive  for  another  age,  would  not  fit  w-ell. 
and  would  jH-rhaps  not  readilv  adjust 
liimself  in  an  age  of  widening  knowledge 
and  of  U'wildering  chamre.  even  shaking 
to  their  fonmlations  long-held  beliefs,  and 
the  sense  which  is  the  most  basic  of  all, 
that  with  all  the  advancement  made  there 
is  still  vastlv  more  to  be  learnerl  than  is 
dreamt  of  in  his  idniosonhy  of  positivism 

Xaturallv  greater  ’tolerance  and  goo<l 
humor  mark  the  present-day  editors 
With  no  <lisparai:ement  of  the  ohl-time 
editors,  who  belonged  to  their  age.  the 
e«litors  of  tfxlay  represent  their  times, 
and  in  a  fashion  corresponding  to  al 
tered  mental  attitniles. 


EDITORS  HEAR  THEIR  OWN  CELEBRITIES 


Addresses  were  delivered  before  the  Editors'  Soeiets  by.  among  others,  the 
following:  Left  to  right — James  T.  Williams.  Jr.,  editorial  correspondent. 

Hearst  Newspapers;  Senator  Arthur  Capper,  owner  of  the  (iapper  Puhlira- 
tions;  Col.  Frank  Knox,  general  manager  of  the  Hearst  Newspaper*;  and 
Rov  W.  Howard,  chairman  of  the  hoard  of  the  Ss-ripps-Howard  Newspaper*. 


\\  e  need  not  disagree  with  George 
Bernard  Shaw  that  no  newsiiapcr  would 
leave  the  destiny  of  its  coutttry  or  even 
its  city  in  the  hands  of  its  editorial  writ¬ 
ers  who  tell  the  people  daily  what  ought 
to  be  done.  No  newspaiter  would  leave 
the  destiny  of  its  country  in  the  hands 
of  any  profe.ssional  class.  But  we  can 
also  agree  with  the  great  London  Times 
Paris  correspondent,  L)e  Blowitz,  that 
"one  giMKl  comment  is  worth  ten  informa-' 
lions,"  or  with  the  distinguished  former 
editor  of  the  Xczv  York  lizeninji  Post, 
Horace  W  hite,  that  "a  newspajier  which 
merely  inked  over  a  certain  amount  of 
white  paper  each  day  might  lie  a  good 
collectors  of  news;  it  might  be  successful 
as  a  business  venture ;  but  it  could  leave 
no  mark  upm  its  time,  and  could  have 
1)0  history." 

riiere  is  an  error  in  the  common  con¬ 
ception  of  the  newspaiH-r  editorial  as  the 
medium  merely  for  expression  of  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  editor.  The  modern  editorial 
is  not  opinion  only.  It  includes  analysis 
and  clarification,  often  with  no  opinion 
given.  To  expiund,  to  interpret,  to 
clarify  what  is  obscure,  to  abstract  pat¬ 
terns.  significance  and  meaning  from  the 
chaotic  metlley  of  seemingly  unrelated 
events  all  this  and  more  is  a  part  of 
the  function  of  the  modern  editorial. 

.\nd  if  it  is  said  that  the  editorial 
writer  illumes  himself  upon  impressing 
only  what  is  called  "the  few  who  think,” 
on  the  other  hand  it  may  lie  a  fairer 
statement  to  say  that  he  credits  his  read¬ 
ers  in  general  with  ability  to  think  and 
as  entitled  to  his  own  best  abilities  in 
their  service.  He  rightly  leaves  jazz  aitd 
vaudeville  to  others. 

The  daily  newspaiiers  form  a  large  per 
cent  of  the  literature  now  read  by  the 
IK-ople  of  our  Country.  How  often  do  we 
liear  iK-ople  say  in  referring  to  some 
pa|H-r.  "( )h.  that  is  my  Bible.”  .And  so 
it  is.  The  newsi«iH'r  is  a  mirror  of  the 
dail>  life  of  the  jieople  it  serves.  .And 
it,  with  all  the  other  newspapers,  is  the 
breath  of  life  to  our  country. 

The  one  great  fundamental  principle 
upon  which  all  news|)apers  rest  in  com¬ 
mon  is  that  of  publishing  the  news.  .Mid 
giving  it  accurately  and  without  bias. 
This  seems  simple  and  easy.  A’et  the 
method  of  treatment  of  news,  even  accu¬ 
rately,  makes  one  iiajK-r  differ  from  every 
other  pa|KT  as  one  star  differs  from  an¬ 
other.  If  we  all  handled  news  the  same 
way  there  would  be  no  need  of  so  many 
papers.  It  would  In-  mere  duplication.  It 
is  the  manner  in  which  different  |>ai>ers 
handle  the  news — often  the  same  news — 
that  makes  for  variety,  which  the  people 
like  W  e  could  not  run  the  Topeka  Daily 
Capital  in  New  York  the  way  it  is  con¬ 
ducted  in  Topeka  nor  could  any  of  the 
.New  N'ork  pqiers  run  in  Topeka  as  they 
are  conducted  in  New  A’ork  and  make  a 
success.  .\t  least  that  is  my  candid  judg¬ 
ment  after  years  of  experience  in  To¬ 
peka.  And  that  is  why  I  told  you  in  the 
beginning  that  I  would  mit  attempt  to 
tell  you  how  to  conduct  your  own  papers. 
I  d  Howe,  who  has  made  a  signal  suc¬ 
cess  with  his  .Atchison  Globe,  made  a 
complete  fizzle  wlien  he  trierl  to  run  a 
p,i|Kr  on  the  same  plan  in  Kan.sas  City, 
only  I'd  miles  away. 

Just  an  instance  or  two  to  illustrate  my 
point  :  .Most  of  your  big  New  York  daily 
paiH-rs  will  print  from  Iff  to  LS  news 
items  on  the  front  iiagc.  If  the  Topeka 
Daily  Capital  doesn't  print  on  an  average 
of  4il)  items  on  the  first  page  daily  our 
readers  wonder  what  is  the  matter.  More 
often  we  print  .“iff  than  .10  items  on  that 
page. 

This  means,  of  course,  that  we  must 
chop  all  stories  to  the  limit.  W'e  have 
found  that  this  can  lie  done  witliout  leav¬ 
ing  out  any  sidieiit  facts.  Where  the  New 
York  paiy-rs  print  pages  awl  pages  of 
( Coii/iHMCc/  on  page  1.12) 
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PARKER  PRESCRIBES  “NEWS”  FOR  UTILITIES 

Fair  Statement  of  Their  Case,  Duly  Labeled,  Is  All  They  May  Ask  of  Editors — International  Paper  Co. 
Ownership  of  Dailies  Seen  by  Editors  as  Menace  to  Free  Press 


George  B.  Parker,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Se^cs papers,  discussed 
the  topic  "The  PrTss  and  Public  Utilities, 
assigned  to  U.  S.  Senator  Henry  J. 
Allen,  who  was  unable  to  be  present. 
Mr.  Parker's  address  in  which  he  points 
out  what  the  utilities  may  expect  of  the 
press  and  what  the  press  can  expect  of 
the  utilities  follows  together  with  the 
diseussion  evoked: 

This  matter  of  news  atwl  public  util¬ 
ities  is  a  subject  to  which  1  think 
every  man  in  this  room  has  given  con¬ 
siderable  thought.  If  he  is  a  new's|>aper 
editor  or  a  newspaper  puldisher,  or  the 
;  business  manager  of  a  newspaper,  or 
anyone  else  connected  with  the  active 
f  operation  of  a  newspaper,  he  cannot  help 
jl  but  have  had  considerable  thcmght  «>n 
the  matter  simply  liecause  it  has  l)een 
E  impossible  for  anyone  operating  a  news- 

I  {taper  to  evade  what  is  now  called  by  the 

*  dignified  term  of  "iMiblic  relations  engi¬ 
neer.” 

The  history  of  that  branch  of  engineer¬ 
ing  is  rather  interesting  to  me,  in 
retrospect,  (joing  hack  twenty  years, 
the  attitude  of  the  average  public 
utility  towards  the  public  was  the  well- 
,{  known  Vanderbilt  attiwle  of  “the  puitlic 

j  be  damnetl.”  As  a  result  of  that  attitude, 

I  much  regulatory  legislation  not  pleasing 

!  to  the  utilities  was  written  into  the  stat- 

I  ute  books  of  the  states  and  the  nation, 

i  Having  followed  through  with  that  line 

for  a  great  many  years,  the  public  utility 
t(N)k  up<in  itself  as  an  institution  what  I 
lielieve  was  a  very  worthy  change  of 
•  policy.  It  said  to  itself,  “We  have  tric<l 
the  the  public  be  damned'  line  and  it 
i  doesn’t  work.  We  are  paying  through 

^  the  nose  as  a  result  of  that  prJicy  and, 

therefore,  let  us  adopt  a  policy  of  dealing 
with  the  public  courteously  and  of  telling 
the  public  our  side  of  the  stor)'  in  a  con- 
■  troxersial  matter.” 

I  In  order  that  the  story  might  be  told, 
I  the  public  utility  began  to  raid  the  sanc- 
I  turns  of  the  newspapers  and  hire  news- 
i  paper  men  to  be  press  agents. 

Without  seeking  to  cast  any  aspersions 
^  our  own  profession,  I  think  that 
judgment  employment  in  selecting  news¬ 
paper  men  to  act  as  press  agents  for 
public  utilities  was  the  first  real  error. 
!  After  all,  a  newspaper  reporter  or  a 
newspaper  editor  or  a  newspaper  execu¬ 
tive  is  not  the  proper  one  to  tell  the 
utilities  side  of  the  story  simply  because 
he  has  not  been  brought  up  in  the  utility 
I  business  and,  therefore  does  nf>t  know 
I  the  utility  side  of  the  story,  because,  after 
I  all,  the  operation  of  a  public  utility  is  a 
!  highly  technical  matter.  The  one  who 
should  have  taken  upon  himself  the  job 
of  presenting  the  utility  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  the  chief  operating  official  of 
the  utility. 

The  president  of  a  street  railway  com¬ 
pany  should  be  the  one  to  issue  the  state¬ 
ment  telling  the  utilities  side  of  what  is 
wrong  when  the  street  cars  aren’t  run¬ 
ning. 

lastead.  this  press  agent  wlio  knew 
nothing  of  the  o|)erating  functions  of  the 
utility,  who  had  Ix-en  brought  in  simply 
because  he  was  a  newspaper  man  and 
had  certain  contacts  within  the  news¬ 
papers  themselves  and  with  public 
f»fficials,  who  changing  his  relationship 
from  that  of  representing  a  newspaper  to 
representing  a  utility,  might  by  reason 

|!nf  his  influence  get  a  better  hearing  than 
the  operating  official  himself  would  get. 
I  think  that  was  the  line  of  reasoning  by 
which  the  newspapers  were  invaded  by 
the  public  utilities  for  their  press  agents. 

Those  public  relations  departments  hav¬ 
ing  been  established,  then  it  was  no  more 
than  natural  that  the  press  agent  began 
to  devise  ways  and  means  by  which  his 
functions  might  be  enlarge  and  his 
salary  increased. 


Out  of  that  perfectly  human  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  press  agent  began  to 
grow  such  practices  as  have  been  re¬ 
vealed  jecently  in  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  There  was  the  thought  that 
it  would  be  a  clever  idea  for  a  public 
utility  to  sneak  into  the  college  or  the 
schcMiI  some  pamphlets  or  other  under 
the  guise  of  ^ucation  and  let  that  ride 
along  as  the  truth  when  in  its  essence  it 
was  merely  a  bit  of  propaganda. 

.As  soon  as  that  began  to  show  up,  a 
cliannel  was  established  into  the  t»ck 
door,  so  to  speak,  of  the  newspaper.  .\ 
pamphlet  apparently  coming  as  represent¬ 
ing  what  the  Central  High  School 
thought  al»out  a  public  utility  issue,  but 
actually  having  its  source  in  the  public 
utility  itself,  was  then  accepted  by  the 
press  as  coming  not  from  the  utility  as  a 
statement  of  one  side  in  the  controversial 
question,  but  as  coming  from  a  .source 
which  we  call  education. 

If  education  is  anything,  it  is  a  seek¬ 
ing  after  the  truth.  Education  in  itself 
desires  that  t»oth  sides  of  controvers  a1 
questions  be  stated,  but  education  cannot 
afford  to  put  itself  or  allow  itself  to  b<* 
put  in  the  position  of  presenting  that 
which  isn’t  properly  labelled. 

.After  all,  what  is  the  public  utility  en¬ 
titled  to? 

Iloiletl  down,  it  is  entitled  to  just 
one  thing,  and  that  is  a  statement  of 
its  side  in  any  controversy,  whether  the 
controversy  tie  on  the  subject  of  muni¬ 
cipal  ownership  as  against  private  owner¬ 
ship.  whether  it  l>e  on  the  subject  of  what 
an  appraisal  sh<xuld  he  or  a  rate  should 
l)e.  The  one  thing  and  the  only  thing 
that  a  public  utility  is  entitled  to  is  a 
statement  of  its  side  of  the  case  properly 
labeled  as  such. 

If  the  utilities  tltemselves  would  con¬ 
fine  themselves  to  that  function  and  if  in 
the  statement  of  their  case  they  would 
confine  themselves  to  the  scientific  facts 
of  their  side  of  the  situation  rather  than 
to  the  cleverly  phrased  propaganda.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  wotild  be  no  quarrel 
either  as  between  the  newspapers  and  the 
public  utility  or  as  lietween  the  public 
and  the  public  utility,  and  all  of  the 
wrong  that  has  arisen  in  this  relation¬ 
ship,  this  public  relationship,  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  utility  to  the  public  and  to  the  press 
has  grown  as  a  result  of  an  attempt  to 
leave  off  the  label. 


That  which  I  have  just  said  is  merely 
destructive  in  its  nature.  It  is  criticism 
of  what  has  been  going  on.  It  occurs  to 
me  that  a  group  like  this  might  like  to 
get  into  the  constructive  phase  of  it.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  proper  rela¬ 
tionship  not  only  as  the  public  utility  re¬ 
lates  to  the  newspaper  and  to  the  public, 
but  as  the  public  utility  relates  to  the 
school.  ? 

It  is  perfectly  conceivable  to  me  that 
the  most  logical  thing  in  the  world  is  for 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  to  work  with  the  (ieneral  Electric 
Company  alon"  technical  and  scientific 
lines. 

.Any  public  utility  is  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  delevolping  new  inventions,  new 
scientific  discoveries,  and  the  college  or 
the  school  is  naturally  interestefl  in  that 
development.  Therefore  insofar  as  the 
operating,  scientific,  technical  end  of  pub¬ 
lic  utility  work  is  concerned,  there  is  a 
natural  alliance  Itetween  that  public  util¬ 
ity  and  the  school,  because  the  school 
learns  properly  fruni  the  public  utility  as 
to  the  devclopmeillg  that  the  public  utility 
may  l)e  making  technically  and  scientifi¬ 
cally. 

By  the  same  token  if  the  puldic  utility 
would  utilize  the  press  which  is  not  hos¬ 
tile  to  the  public  utility,  as  such,  as  a 
means  for  transmission  of  the  scientific 
developments  that  are  occurring  within 
the  field  of  public  utilities,  the  press 
could  become  a  medium  in  an  educational 
way  in  the  same  general  respect  as  the 
school. 

Rut  until  the  public  utility  it.self  will 
recognize  and  is  willing  to  recognize  that 
the  public  resents  secret  propaganda,  re¬ 
sents  the  idea  of  the  label  being  left  off, 
the  public  utility  is  going  to  continue  to 
be  in  hot  water  in  quite  the  same  degree 
as  it  was  before  it  adopted  this  idea  of 
dealing  with  the  public  through  public 
relations  engineering  in  quite  the  same 
degree  as  it  was  in  had  in  the  old  "public 
he  damned"  days. 

The  public  utilities  in  my  mind  divide 
themselves  into  two  groups,  roughly 
speaking. 

There  is  the  operating  group,  the 
scientific  group,  and  then  there  is  the 
promotion  group.  Out  of  the  latter  come 
tiK>st  of  the  faults  that  have  I)een  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 


investigation.  Out  of  the  former  come 
most  of  the  admirable  things  about  pub¬ 
lic  utilities. 

The  scientific  group,  the  operating  part 
of  a  public  utility  is  little  concerned  in 
any  except  the  problem  of  keeping  the 
service  going,  keeping  the  trains  run¬ 
ning,  keeping  the  lights  on. 

The  promotional  group  is  interested  in 
the  propaganda  phases,  is  interested  in 
the  idea  of  establishing  appraisals  higher 
than  appraisals  should  be,  appraisals  with 
considerable  fat  in  them,  appraisals  on 
which  more  rates  can  be  charged  and 
more  financing  can  be  done  than  the  util¬ 
ities  are  actually  and  fairly  and  honestly 
entitled  to. 

It  just  txrcurs  to  me  that  the  news¬ 
paper,  the  function  of  the  newspaper,  is 
to  work  continuously  and  vigilantly,  as  I 
believe  nwst  newspapers  have  worked  in 
recent  years,  towards  revealing,  w'hcn- 
ever  any  funny  business  goes  on,  the  fact 
that  that  is  wrong,  the  fact  that  the  util¬ 
ity  which  indulges  in  that  is  out  of 
bounds,  the  fact  that  the  newspaper  in¬ 
tends  to  see  as  a  representative  of  tlie 
whole  public  that  the  public  utility  is 
not  permitted  to  leave  off  the  label,  but 
must  come  forth  and  present  its  side  of 
the  case  with  the  label  on. 

One  s|)ecific  example  of  how  a  news¬ 
paper  can  function  as  a  representative 
of  the  public  interest  in  its  dealings  with 
public  utilities  and  the  public  occurs  to 
my  mind  in  this  incident.  At  one  time 
several  years  ago,  the  Oklahoma  Gas  A 
Electric  Company,  I  believe,  but  anywav 
call  it  a  public  utility  as  a  matter  of 
record,  sought  an  appraisal  before  the 
Public  Service  Commission  on  which 
both  financing  and  rates  would  be  basevl. 
The  Public  Service  Commission,  repre¬ 
senting  the  state,  was  the  body  which 
not  only  permitted  appraisals  of  value 
for  financing  purposes,  but  also  permit¬ 
ted,  on  a  basis  of  whatever  the  appraisal 
might  be.  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent 
return  fxi  that  appraisal. 

The  public  utility,  having,  as  usual, 
hired  high-priced  legal  talent,  and  having 
thoroughly  gone  into  the  preparation^  of 
its  case,  appeared  before  this  political 
body,  which  was  manned  by  the  usual 
group  of  politicians  listened  to  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  evidence  bjr  which  the 
appraisal  of  value  of  this  particular 
utility  was  to  be  reached. 

Involved  were  a  good  many  millions 
of  dollars  on  which  the  public  utility 
desired  to  go  hack  to  Boston  and  finance. 
In  the  course  of  the  hearing,  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  an  old-timer  in  Oklahoma 
City  railed  me  on  the  ’phone  and  said : 

“I  wonder  if  you  know  that  this  com¬ 
pany  which  is  seeking  an  appraisal  of  a 
great  nvany  millions  of  dollars  on  which 
to  base  financing  and  on  which  later  to 
base  its  rates,  has  in  that  appraisal  a 
proposal  to  include  old  Gristmill  Jone^' 
electric  light  plant.” 

(iristmill  Jevnes  canK  to  Oklahoma 
City  on  the  run,  in  1889,  and  decided, 
after  the  town  acquired  1,500  or  2,000 
population,  that  it  would  be  a  fine  idea 
if  Oklahoma  City  would  have  electric 
lights.  He  conceived  the  further  idea 
that  electricity  might  be  developed  from 
water  power. 

The  North  Canadian  River  funs  sand 
about  eleven  months  out  of  the  year  and 
then  on  the  twelfth  month,  whenever  it 
may  fall,  develops  a  little  water  or  an 
occasional  large  flood. 

Well,  more  water  than  sand  was  run¬ 
ning  at  the  time  Gristmill  Jones  got  this 
idea,  and  so  he  built  a  rather  crude  water 
wheel,  bought  a  dynamo,  had  it  shipped 
in,  and  .started  to  make  electricity.  He 
didn’t  get  very  far  and  the  plant  was 
junket)  within  six  months. 

Some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  later, 
(Continued  on  page  IIS) 


INTERESTED  IN  THE  CHAIN  “MENACE” 


Seripps-Howard  executives  listened  attentively  to  the  Society's  discussion  of 
the  potential  menace  of  chain  newspapers.  The  group  above  includes,  left  to 
right — George  B.  Parker,  editor-in-chief,  Sertpps-Howard  Newspapers;  Lud- 
well  Denny,  Washington  bureau  chief.  United  ness;  Harold  D.  Jacobs,  editor, 
Baltimore  Post;  and  Lowell  Mellett,  editor,  Wmahington  News. 
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VORPE  DIAGNOSES  SUNDAY  PAPER’S  ILLS 

Cleveland  Veteran  Calls  for  More  Locally  Written  and  Designed  Features  to  Keep  Sunday  Edition 

Abreast  of  its  Many  Competitors  for  Reader’s  Time 


Current  crittcisiiis  of  the  Stiiulay  uei,s- 
,Sipcr  were  disiussed  for  the  Society  hy 
II'.  (i\  I'orpe,  fidilor  of  the 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  as  foliates: 

\  KWSPAPEk  circulation  t'lKures  tell 

’  us  that  there  are  many  m«)re  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers  sold  tixlay  than  in  past 
years ;  that  the  Sunday  newspaiK*r  is 
ixilicht  by  more  i)ersons  than  ever  l)C- 
iore;  and  yet  your  proKrain  committee 
lias  seen  fit  to  assign  as  a  topic  of  dis¬ 
cussion  “What  shall  we  do  with  our  Sun- 
da>  pajiers?  Are  we  ready  for  a  change? 

Perhaps  1  am  partly  to  hlame.  Some 
months  ago  there  ap|>eared  in  KiiiroK  & 
I’ntLisHKK  an  editorial  which  com¬ 
mented  on  the  very  a|>arent  fact  that 
while  the  circulation  of  Sunday  papers 
lia<l  increased  during  the  past  few  years, 
the  viilume  of  advertising  in  the  same 
Suiulay  newspapers  ha<l  decreased.  The 
writer  of  the  editorial  rather  intimated 
that  there  might  t)e  .something  wrong 
with  the  Sunday  pa|)ers.  a  wrong  that 
evidently  restetl  at  the  dinirs  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  sanctum. 

1  undertCK)k  in  the  Bulletin  of  this  So¬ 
ciety  to  hrieflx  express  my  views,  and 
suggested  that  the  allege<l  ailment  of  the 
Sunday  papers  be  a  Uipic  of  discussion  at 
this  meeting. 

That  I  am  apia-aring  l»efore  vou  at 
this  moment  proves  that  as  a  Sunday 
editor  I  am  willing  to  risk  journalistic 
kari-kari,  but  1  want  it  clearly  under¬ 
stood  at  the  l»eginning  oi  this  paper  that 
I  tirmly  believe  the  Snnday  newspapers 
of  today  to  l>e  Intter  edited,  better 
Iirinteel  and  far  more  interesting  to  Imth 
reader  and  atlvertiser  than  at  any  previ¬ 
ous  perieKl  in  their  history. 

When  1  was  assigned  this  subject  I 
thought  I  would  take  a  leaf  out  of  the 
column  conductor’s  noteltook,  and  get  the 
other  members  of  thi^  Society  to  furnish 
tile  material  for  my  paia-r.  So  1  wrote 
to  some  etlitors  and  aske<l  a  few  jierti- 
iiem  questions.  They  replied,  but  they 
didn’t  furnish  much  material.  1  lind  that 
they  are  unanimous  that  the  Suiulay 
iiewspajiers  were  bigger  and  lu-tter  ;  they 
had  larger  circulations  but  in  a  great 
many  cases  less  advertising  than  for¬ 
merly.  The  reason.'  They  <lidn  t  know. 
They  hoiK-d  I  might  Ik‘  able  to  tell  them. 
Thus  the  topic  for  discussion  might  liet- 
ler  read :  “The  Sunday  newsiwin  r  is 
growing  bigger  and  lu'tter  ever\  day. 
What  shall  it  <lo  t<r  lie  saveil?" 

I  have  it  from  no  less  an  authority 
than  fid.  Koliert  K.  McCormick,  editor 
aiiil  publisher  of  the  Chieaiio  I  rihune. 
that  the  Sunday  newspaiRT  has  lost  none 
of  its  hidd  on  the  .\merican  people,  that 
It  has  gained  more  in  circulation  since 
1922  than  either  its  morning  or  evening 
cMiitempiirary.  that  the  Sunday  news- 
piIKT  is  as  sound  as  ever  at  the  Ci>re.  but 
“it  must  1k'  midded  to  the  times,  it^  must 
Ih-  sidd  in  keeping  with  the  times." 

.\n  then  he  continues,  in  a  recently 
published  speech,  to  tell  why  ailvertising 
•IropiHxl  in  Sunday  newsj)aiH.'rs,  tells  the 
iiewspajier  managers  that  they  have 
themselves  to  blame  f«ir  a  situation  which 
it  is  iqi  to  them  to  correct,  suggest  some 
remetlies  and  gives  very  gmul  atlvice  ap- 
Iilicable  more  to  the  atlvertising  tlejiart- 
ment  than  to  the  editorial. 

1  am  willing  to  go  along  with  C.ol. 
McCormick  much  of  the  way.  but  when 
he  says  that  the  Sunday  newspaiier  has 
lost  “non#  of  its  hold  on  the  .American 
IKsiple"  we  part  company.  I  fear  he  has 
interpreted  circulation  as  reader-interest. 
In  my  opinion  there  is  a  vast  difference — 
a  difference  that  might  easily  l>e  turned 
into  an  advertising  increase  or  decrease. 

Isn't  it  possible  that  there  has  f>een 
too  much  stress  placeil  on  circulation  as 
the  fiarometer  of  Sunday  newspap«T 
success  ? 

Isn’t  it  possible  that  a  Sunday  circulation 
Inilated  by  offers  of  big  uKiney  prizes,  liales 


of  prerlated  copies,  or  a  bulky  collection 
of  colored  comics  might  attract  all  its 
readers  to  the  side  show  but  fail  to  drag 
many  of  them  into  the  big  tent  ? 

Isn't  it  possible  that  the  best  Suiiilay 
news()aiK'r  iKitli  for  reader  and  advertiser 
might  be  the  one  that  Ixiasts  less  of  its 
circulation  and  more  alxnit  where  the 
tiewspaiier  goes,  what  it  contains  and  by 
whom  it  is  read? 

Perhaps  it  might  lie  interesting  at  this 
time  to  turn  back  a  few  |>ages  of  news- 
jiajier  history  to  the  days  of  the  World 
War  before  the  entrance  of  the  I'nited 
•States.  PaiKTs,  esiiecially  Sunday  issues, 
sold  easily.  Business  was  IxMiming  and 
advertising  was  heavy.  Publishers  with 
Coffers  lining  fell  victims  to  a  contagious 
complacency.  Editors  with  big  news 
lieing  made  every  hour  paid  little  or  no 
attention  to  the  development  of  features 
so  necessary  to  a  .Sunday  newspaiH-r, 
This  was  the  heytlay  of  the  syndicates, 
and  .Sunday  newspaiH-rs  liecanie  more  and 
more  containers  of  canned  gocnls. 

The  war  passeil  on.  The  readjustment 
|K‘riod  is  just  passing.  Business  of  all 
kinds  had  to  readjust  itself  to  new  condi¬ 
tions.  conditions  reflected  in  every  (ihase 
of  life.  Many  of  the  newsiiaper  publish¬ 
ers  and  editors,  though  re.ilizing  full  well 
that  a  new  age  was  n))oii  us.  failed  in 
many  instances  to  keep  iqi  with  the 
parade. 

Time  was.  not  .so  many  ye.ir^  back, 
when  the  Sunday  newspaper  was  the 
most  important  Sabbath  Day  recreation. 
There  wasn't  much  else  to  do  after  a  .Suii- 
<lay  morning  in  chnrcli  or  in  thi-  bath¬ 
tub.  But  along  came  the  .lulomobile  to 
take  the  family  away  from  home  on  plea-- 
.iiit  .Sundays,  (iolf  iH'gan  to  draw  its 
devotees,  and  as  "pay-as-you-go"  golf 
clubs  developed  more  and  more,  the 
people  who  formerly  spent  their  .Sunday 
.iftermsons  reading  the  newspapers  Kit  the 
paper  unfolded  to  get  out  the  cleek  and 
niblick  and  hustle  to  the  o|K'n  spaces. 
Old  .Sunday  Bine  Laws  liecame  jiasse.  and 
Sunday  theatres  by  common  consent, 
threw  open  their  doors  to  draw  tli  nisands 
from  the  reailing  lainjis  to  the  white 
lights.  .\n<l  then  came  the  radio,  invad¬ 
ing  the  homes  everywhere  ainl  furnishing 
undreamed  of  indoor  entertainniem. 
bringing  features  from  near  and  far  and 
even  giving  a  smattering  of  the  news 


-All  these  new  features  of  entertainment 
and  recreation  s«xm  became  real  coiniK-ti- 
tors  of  the  Sunday  newspain-rs  — not  hurt¬ 
ing  the  sale  but  distracting  the  reader 
interest.  There  was  not  so  much  time  to 
read,  therefore  there  was  not  so  much 
reading.  One  must  have  newspapers, 
therefore,  the  sales  did  not  decrease.  In 
fact,  figures  imlicate  that  in  most  cases 
they  increased,  but  the  Sunday  (liqK'r  was 
no  longer  read  so  carefully  .  I'liere  are 
those  of  my  fellow  workers  who  will 
not  admit  this  loss  of  reader  interest,  but 
they  are  merely  kidiling  themselves. 

There  have  fieen.  of  course,  many  im¬ 
provements  in  the  Sunday  newspaper, 
particularly  hi  its  outward  ap|H‘arance. 
The  development  of  the  rotogravure  and 
colored  roto  printing  for  the  repriMiuction 
of  pictures,  the  use  of  larger  and  Ix-tter 
tyiK'  and  the  more  attractive  arrangement 
of  it.  the  great  improvement  in  illustra¬ 
tions  and  the  increase  in  the  nninlH-r  of 
colored  coinic'  to  an  alnvist  alarming 
degree  mark  some  of  the  most  decisive 
changes. 

But  have  not  the  piiblisluTs  and  edi¬ 
tors  Ix-en  paying  more  attention  to  the 
Container  than  to  the  contents  Have 
not  the  improvements  I  have  descriUsl 
made  more  of  an  apinal  to  the  s de  'how 
than  to  the  main  atlr.'iction  ? 

Has  not  the  growing  use  of  pre;lateil 
editions  that  must  of  necessity  In-  printed 
on  a  I  nesday  or  W  ednesdai  and  placed 
on  sale  I'riday  night  or  S;iturda\  morn 
ing.  been  merely  a  circulation-builder 
for  reailers  who  merely  want  a  few  fea¬ 
tures  and  will  not  ]ia\  much  attention  to 
the  newsiiaper  as  a  whole- 

Has  the  coimc  .Saturnalia  which  some 
.Sunday  papers  have  and  are  still  inilulg- 
ing  in  been  a  permanent  circulation 
builder  that  h;is  adiled  to  the  jirestige  of 
the  new  spa]KT? 

Has  the  Snnday  newsp.iper  as  a  whole 
iK'Coine  so  large  in  bulk  that  it  is  defeat¬ 
ing  its  own  purpose  to  attract  re.'ider  in¬ 
terest  ; 

These  are  -oiiu  of  the  iinestioiis  that  I 
know  are  bothering  eilitors  I  am  not 
attemiiting  to  answer  them,  but  I  will  be 
so  bold  as  to  oiler  .i  few  suggestions. 

I  believe  that  .Snnd.iv  newsp.iiK’rs  are 
pretty  "eiierally  victims  of  tradition, 
that  often  previiits  them  from  t.iking 
certain  steps  that  might  belter  the  new'- 


iwper  in  the  long  run,  but  temporarily 
cost  some  circulation. 

I’uhlishers  arc  often  fearful  to  take 
these  necessary  .steps.  They  hesitate  to 
eliminate  a  lot  of  so-called  group  appeal, 
though  they  realize  that  the  mission  of 
a  metro|H)litan  newspaiier  is  to  print  that 
which  makes  an  apiH-al  to  the  largest 
numlier  of  its  readers. 

The  giving  of  s|gtce  in  the  columns  of 
.Sunday  newspa|iers  to  automobile  ami 
radio  publicity,  the  greater  |iart  of  which 
contains  a  much  larger  iR-r  cent  of  propa¬ 
ganda  than  of  news  and  the  filling  up  of 
the  columns  of  the  Sunday  pa|R.-r  with  an 
excessive  amount  of  syndicated  material, 
are.  in  my  opinion,  a  double  menace  that 
the  editor  must  conten<l  with. 

\o  one  Sunday  newspaper  can  exiiect 
to  have  all  of  the  ginid  symlicated  mater¬ 
ial.  hut  any  worthwhile  ixlitor  of  a  Suiv 
day  iwpei  can  at  least  elimitute  the  un¬ 
necessary  and  the  worthless.  The  ase  of 
li»i  much  syndicated  material  is  creating 
just  what  the  critics  of  newspapers  most 
often  cry  against,  namely,  the  standard- 
iz.ition  of  the  newspaper.  .And  there  is 
some  foundation  for  this  criticism.  I.ixik 
over  the  news  stands  where  a  numlier  of 
city  Snnday  iiew.spa|Rrs  are  on  sale  and 
\on  will  find  th.it  manv  of  them  on  their 
covers  Contain  Inst  almut  the  same  sort 
of  pictures  ami  the  same  coloretl  comics. 

Ill  I'Hiking  through  these  pajiers  you  will  ! 

tind  aUnit  the  same  general  style  of  I 

ni.ike-np.  They  .ire  losing  their  individual¬ 
ity.  and  the  indiviiliiality  of  a  news- 
tiewspaper.  like  the  personality  of  a  man  ”  j 
or  woman,  is  a  strong  factor  in  success.  , 

It  is  my  opinion  that  in  many  instances 
editors,  through  the  workers  on  their 
staff,  could  develop  features  of  their  own 
much  stronger  and  with  a  much  greater  i 

appeal  to  the  reader  than  those  which  j 

might  be  purchased  from  syndicates  that 
.ire  brojidc.'isting  their  features  through-  | 

out  the  country.  Syndicated  features  that  ! 

are  worth  while  should  not  only  be  con-  ■  j 
'idered  entirelv  on  merit  and  the  iieerl  , 

of  the  particular  newspaper  to  which  1 

they  are  offered,  but  when  purchased 
sliould  be  tied  up  by  a  contract  that 
would  give  the  buyer  a  large,  exclusive 
territori  for  that  iiarticular  feattire.  T 
think  the  making  of  a  Sunday  news- 
paiR-r  with  individuality  demands  that  the 
editors  pav  more  attention  to  the  nei-ds 
of  their  own  naper  and  less  to  that  of 
their  rivals.  I  fear  that  maiw  editors 
are  letting  their  competitors  do  their  erlit- 
ing.  This  espi’cially  applies  to  the 
.''iiiiday  iiaiHT  which  contains  so  manv 
.iiid  so  varied  features. 

Of  eoiirse  competition  ilemands.  and 
common  sense  in  eiliting  requires,  that 
the  man  iK-himl  the  S’nnday  newspaper 
iinist  lx-  wide  awake  and  quick  to  put 
into  his  iia|«T  the  things  that  are  worth 
while  Blit  the  field  of  editorial  intel¬ 
ligence  is  prettv  large  and  there  should 
be  enough  earnest  reapers  among  those 
who  get  out  the  Sunday  papers  to  har¬ 
vest  an  original  crop  at  least  fiftv  per 
cent  of  the  time  It  slwiuliln’t  be  neees- 
s.irv  in  tn.iin  casi’s  to  copv  the  other 
fellow,  or.  if  he  is  copied,  there  should 
U-  an  iniiirovement  on  the  original.  I 
am  convincerl  that  .adapting  this  method 
of  meeting  eompetition  would  pretty 
geiierallv  bring  satisfactorv  results. 

Since  the  Sunday  newspapers  must 
iiecessarih  compidc  with  the  other  Stin- 
day  attractions,  it  must  provirle  a  large 
measure  of  entertainment.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  Sundav  iiaper  of  tixlav 
is  read  so  much  for  general  news  as  it 
is  for  entertainment  and  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  news  events.  Therefore,  there 
is  not  so  mneh  demand  for  spot  news  in 
Siindav  nailers,  but  ther''  is  a  growing 
demand  for  an  anaivtical  and  intelligent 
interpretation  of  this  news. 

Possible  the  largest  item  of  entertain- 
( Continued  on  pai/e  l.V)) 


WITH  BUFFALO  TIMES  FOR  47  YEARS 


Charles  .A.  Haniilinn  (left!  has  been  with  the  Hiiffiiht  Times  Washington  office 
for  17  years,  ever  ■.iiiee  the  Times  began  puhliealioii.  He  is  photographed 
with  W!  Nelson  U’ilkiii'on.  managing  editor  of  the  Times.  Both  were  active 
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STEXOGRAPHIC  REPORTS  OF  EDITORS'  SOCIETY  IPASHINGTOX  COM’E.XTIOX 


NO  PROPERTY  IN  NEWS,  SAYS  KOENIGSBERG 

Neither  Supreme  Court  of  U.  S.  Nor  Geneva  Conference  Recognized  Right  to  Monopoly — Famous  Deci¬ 
sion  of  Former  Protects  Against  Unfair  CompetiticMi 


r; 

i 


I 


•U.  Komit/sherji  described  to  the  Socie¬ 
ty  the  Trineif'les  under! yii.y  Ins  opposition 
at  (icnei'a  in  HU'!  to  the  polity  of  pro¬ 
perty  rif/ht  in  nnvs  as  drafted  hy  the 
Leat/ue  of  Xations  Secretarial. 

ON'F;  of  the  leading;  trade  paper*  tliat 
serves  American  newsjwper  men  is 
in  the  practice  of  referring  t»)  news  as  a 
commodity.  I  believe  this  practice  is 
larpely  attributable  tf»  a  dispatch  distri¬ 
buted  by  the  leading  press  asscKiation  of 
.\merica  on  Aug.  26,  1927  in  its  repf>rt 
of  the  unanimous  adoption  of  a  resolu¬ 
tion  at  Geneva  by  the  International  Press 
Conference  summonetl  by  the  League  of 
Xations.  That  dispatch  said  : 

The  doctrine  that  news  is  property  and 
must  be  protected,  already  observed 
amtmg  .American  news  agencies  and 
newsjjapers,  becomes  by  virtue  of  the 
resolution  a  universal  concept  which  will 
l>e  placed  before  the  Council  of  the 
league  of  Xations  in  order  that  the 
lyeague  may  influence  governments  to 
reach  an  official  internatifinal  agreemejit 
that  news  is  a  commodity  which  results 
from  labor  and  enterprise  and  financial 
exiienditure  and  should  receive  Cfimplete 
prf>tection. 

S<i  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover, 
no  newspaper  in  the  United  States  has 
since  printed  any  statement  in  contra¬ 
diction  of  refutation  of  that  dispatch.  So 
more  than  a  year  and  a  half  have  passed 
during  which  the  newspaper  fraternity 
has  felt  warranted  in  assuming  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  report. 

It  fell  to  my  lot  to  serve  as  one  f>f 
the  most  active  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  which  formulated  the  revilution 
adopted  at  GeJieva  on  Aug.  26.  1927.  This 
Cf>mmittee  was  appointed  by  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  conference  in  an  effort  to 
evolve  from  an  ugly  snarl  a  unanimous 
declaration.  A  conflict  had  arisen  be¬ 
tween  those  delegates  on  the  one  hand 
who  supported  the  draft  law  submitted 
by  the  Secretariat  of  the  League  of  Xa¬ 
tions  affirming  the  existence  rf  proper 
rights  in  news  and  a  body  of  dissenters 
which  it  was  my  privilege  to  organize 
and  who  were  irreconcilably  opposed  t<i 
any  pronouncement  that  news  was  pri¬ 
vate  property. 

The  delate,  including  the  session  of  the 
committee  which  drafted  the  compromise 
resolution  th.it  was  afterward  unanimous¬ 
ly  adopted,  covered  three  days.  I-ord 
Burnham,  the  chairman  of  the  conference 
also  presided  over  the  opening  session  of 
the  committee.  It  was  to  him  I  addressed 
this  statement :  “It  seems  proper  to  serve 
notice  that  I  shall  not  vote  for  any  reso¬ 
lution  that  asserts  the  existence  o<  pri¬ 
vate  property  in  news." 

I  do  not  ask  you  to  accept  my  ac¬ 
count  of  the  outcome  of  the  conference. 

Instead.  I  shall  refer  you  to  an  emi¬ 
nent  authority  who  attended  all  the  ses¬ 
sions  as  an  observer  and  technical  ad¬ 
viser.  Dr.  Manley  O.  Hudson.  Bemis 
Professor  of  International  I.aw  at  Harv¬ 
ard  University.  In  the  .April.  192S.  issue 
of  the  American  Journal  of  International 
lurtf  appeared  a  contribution  from  Dr. 
Hudson  from  which  I  quote  these  ex¬ 
tracts.  not  only  in  review  of  the  general 
subject,  but  in  statement  of  the  action  at 
( ieneva : 

“For  some  years  efforts  have  Ik-cii 
made  to  secure  international  legislation 
for  the  protection  of  a  so-called  ‘property 
in  news.'  The  national  le"'*!?*-  -  of 
several  countries  is  often  referred  to  as 
having  recognized  the  existence  of  such 
a  property  right. 

“In  the  United  States,  the  recognition 
of  a  ‘property  in  news’  was  long  advo¬ 
cated  by  Melville  E.  Stone,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Associated  Press.  Most  of 
the  cases  relied  upon  in  support  of  this 
thesis  fall  short  of  sustaining  it. 


“In  1925,  the  .Assembly  of  the  League 
of  Xations  envisaged  a  conference  of 
press  experts  ‘to  discuss  all  technical  pro¬ 
blems,  the  solution  of  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  experts,  would  be  conducive 
to  the  tramiuilization  of  public  «ninion 
in  various  Cf)untries.’  Three  preliminary 
meetings  were  held,  a  meeting  of  news 
agency  representatives  in  August,  1926, 
and  a  meeting  of  journalists  in  lanuary, 
1927. 

“.A  draft  law  was  elaborated  by  the 
.Secretariat  of  the  lyeague  of  Xations 
during  the  summer  of  1927  and  placed 
before  the  Conference  of  Press  F'xperts 
which  assembled  in  Geneva  on  August 
24.  1927. 

“When  this  draft  came  before  the 
Conference  of  Experts,  a  sharp  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  developed  among  the 
members  of  the  conference.  The  Sec¬ 
retariat  draft  was  not  considered  in 
great  detail,  for  the  discussion  was 
largely  confined  to  the  general  principle 
involved  in  ‘property  in  news'.  At  the 
end  of  its  deliberations,  the  conference 
adopted  the  following  resrdution : 

“  ‘The  Conference  of  Press  Experts 
lays  down  as  a  fundamental  principle  that 
the  publication  of  a  piece  of  news  is 
legitimate,  subject  to  the  condition  that 
the  news  in  question  has  reached  the  per¬ 
son  who  publishes  it  by  regular  and  un- 
f»bjectionable  means,  and  not  by  an  act  of 
unfair  comjietition.  Xo  one  may  acquire 
the  right  of  suppressing  news  of  public 
intere.st. 

“  ‘Tbe  Conference  affirms  the  principle 
that  newspapers,  news  agencies,  and  other 
news  organizations  are  entitled  after  pub¬ 
lication  as  well  as  before  publication,  to 
the  reward  of  their  labor,  enterprise  and 
financial  expenditure  upon  the  production 
of  news  reports,  but  holds  that  this  prin¬ 
ciple  shall  not  be  so  interpreted  as  to 
result  in  the  creation  or  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  any  monopoly  in  news.” 

“The  adoption  of  this  resolution  sig¬ 
nalizes  the  failure,  for  the  time  being, 
of  the  efforts  to  secure  an  international 
recognition  of  property  in  news.  In 
view  of  the  careful  preparation  of  the 
subject,  an  early  renewal  of  .such  ef¬ 
forts  seems  improbable." 

S<»  much  for  the  fallacy  that  is 
attributable  to  the  inaccurate  reports  of 


the  conference  at  Geneva.  Let  us  now 
e.xamine  the  status  of  property  in  news 
as  judicially  defined  in  .America.  The 
latest  ruling  on  the  subject  is  from  our 
highest  tribunal,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  It  was  contained  in 
the  decision  of  that  august  body,  deliv¬ 
ered  Dec.  23,  1918,  on  a  writ  of  cer¬ 
tiorari  in  the  case  of  the  Associated 
Press  V.  International  Xews  Service. 

Indeed,  it  was  on  that  decision  that  I 
came  to  rely  almost  exclusively  in  the 
contest  at  Geneva.  When  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  delegates  unitedly  opposed  me.  when 
Ix)rd  Riddell,  the  floor  leader  of  the 
British  contingent,  told  me  I  was  fight¬ 
ing  for  a  lost  cause,  when  it  began  to 
appear  that  we  could  accomplish  nothing 
farther  than  the  submission  of  a  minor¬ 
ity  report.  I  turned  to  our  S'’'''-/*ine 
Court  decisifHi.  I  had  brought  with  me 
a  photostatic  copy. 

Through  the  co-operation  of  the 
American  liaison  officer,  we  distributed 
mimeographs  of  the  decision  with  trans¬ 
lations  into  French  and  German.  It 
was  an  extract  from  this  decision  that 
I  read  frf)m  the  rostrum  which  won 
Lord  Riddell  to  our  side. 

.And  now,  I  am  glad  to  repeat  to 
those  of  you  who  have  not  studied  the 
facts,  that  under  the  ruling  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  there  is  no  pri¬ 
vate  property  in  news.  I^t  me  quote 
extracts  from  that  decision : 

"But  the  news  element — the  information 
respectinx  current  events  contained  in  the  liter¬ 
ary  production — is  not  the  creation  of  the 
writer,  but  is  a  report  of  matters  that  ordinar- 
ily  are  publici  jurit;  it  is  the  history  of  the 
Hay.  It  is  not  to  he  supimsed  that  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution,  when  they  empowered 
Conxress  ‘to  promote  the  progress  of  science 
and  useful  arts,  by  securinf  for  limited  times 
to  authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to 
their  respective  writings  and  discoveries' 
(Const.,  Art.  1,  sec.  8.  par.  8),  intended  to 
confer  upon  one  who  might  happen  to  lie  the 
first  to  report  a  historic  event  the  exclusive 
right  for  any  period  to  spread  the  knowledge 
of  it. 

“We  need  spend  no  time,  however,  upon  the 
general  Question  of  property  in  news  matter  at 
common  law,  or  the  application  of  the  copyright 
act,  since  it  seems  to  us  the  case  must  turn 
iiiion  thet  question  of  unfair  romiietition  in  busi¬ 
ness.  .\nd,  in  our  opinion,  this  does  not  dejiend 
uptin  any  general  right  of  property  analagous 
to  the  common-law  right  of  the  proprietor  of 
an  iinpiihlished  work  to  prevent  its  publica¬ 
tion  without  his  consent ;  nr  r  is  it  foreclosed 
liy  showing  that  the  benefits  of  the  copyright 
act  have  lieen  waived.  We  are  dealing  here  not 
with  restrictions  upon  publication  but  with  the 
very  facilities  anil  |ir<ce*s  of  publication.  *  *  * 


■'Itesiiles.  except  for  matters  improperly  ili«. 
closed,  or  published  in  breach  of  trust  ir  cnii. 
fidenre.  or  in  violation  of  law,  none  of  which 
is  involved  in  this  branch  of  the  case,  the  Hcter 
of  currnu  events  may  he  regarded  as  common 
property.  What  we  are  ccncerned  with  is  tne 
business  of  making  it  known  to  the  w>  rid.  in 
which  Imth  parties  to  the  present  suit  are 
engaged.  •  •  • 

"The  question  here  is  not  so  much  the  rights 
of  either  tarty  as  against  the  public  but  their 
rights  as  (letwren  themselves.  See  Morison  \. 
.Moat,  8  flare  241,  258.  And  although  we  may 
and  do  assume  that  neither  jarty  has  any 
remaining  pro[ierty  interest  as  against  the  imbhc 
in  unctmyrighted  news  matter  alter  the  moment 
of  its  first  publication,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  there  is  no  remaining  property  interest  in 
it  as  between  themselves.  •  •  • 

"Regarding  the  news,  therefore,  as  but  the 
material  out  of  which  both  parties  are  seeking 
to  make  |>rofits  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  field,  we  hardly  can  fail  to  recognize  that 
for  this  nurpose.  and  as  between  theiti,  it  must 
be  regarded  as  quasi  property,  irresp^tive  of 
the  rights  of  either  as  against  the  public." 


"It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  cimplainant 
spends  its  money  for  that  which  is  too  fugitive 
or  evanescent  to  he  the  subject  of  property. 
That  might,  and  for  the  pur^Hises  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  we  are  assuming  that  it  would,  furnish 
an  answer  in  a  common-law  controversy.  *  *  * 

"It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  view  we  adnnt 
does  not  result  in  giving  the  complainant  the 
right  to  monopolize  either  the  gathering  or  the 
distribution  of  the  news,  c>r,  without  comply¬ 
ing  with  the  copyright  act.  to  prevent  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  its  news  articles ;  but  only  post|H  nes 
particifiation  by  complainant's  competitor  in  the 
processes  of  distribution  and  reproduction  of 
news  that  it  has  not  gathered,  and  only  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  prevent  that  competitor 
from  reaping  the  fruits  of  complainant's  efforts 
and  ex(>enditure,  to  tbe  (artial  exclusion  of 
complainant."  •  •  • 

In  affirmation  of  this  principle,  let  me  quote 
from  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Mr,  Justice 
Brandeis: 

‘‘The  rule  for  which  the  plaintiff  contends 
wrould  effect  an  important  extension  of  property 
rights  and  a  corresponding  curtailment  of  the 
free  use  of  knowledge  and  of  ideas;  and  the 
facts  of  this  case  admonish  us  of  the  danger 
involved  in  recognizing  such  a  property  right  in 
news,  without  impcising  ujion  newsgatherers 
corresponding  obligations."  •  •  • 

.And  now  we  come  to  a  question  that 
was  raised  in  private  argument  by  one 
of  the  delegates  at  Geneva  and  which  has 
been  repeated  by  journalists  in  America. 
“What  difference  does  it  make  whether 
news  is  protected  by  laws  against  unfair 
competition  or  by  laws  declaring  news 
to  be  private  property,  so  long  as  there 
is  protection?" 

My  first  response  was  another  ques¬ 
tion.  “Would  you  be  willing  to  accept 
a  deed  to  a  house  with  a  description  en¬ 
tirely  different  from  the  property  for 
(Continued  on  page  124) 


PRESIDENT  HOOVER  GREETS  EDITORS  AT  WHITE  HOUSE 


Members  of  the  Ameriran  Soriely  of  Newspaper  Editors  who  held  their  annual  convention  in  XTashinglon.  D.  C..  last  week 
shown  with  President  Hoover  at  the  White  House,  where  they  called  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  Lhief  Executive.  Left 
to  right,  in  renter — Casper  S.  Yost  of  the  St.  Letuis  Globe-Democrat,  President  Hoover,  and  Oscar  Foellinger  of  the  Fort 

Wayne  find. I  News-Sentinel. 
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STENOGRAPHIC  REPORTS  OF  EDITORS'  SOCIETY  Il.tSHl.XGroX  COM  E.XTIOX 

“NEWS  COMES  FIRST,”  WILEY  TO  EDITORS 

Advertisers  Have  No  Special  Claim  to  Elditorial  Space,  N.  Y.  Times  Business  Manager  Declares — Urges 
Editors  to  Answer  Letters  Promptly — Hypothetical  Publicity  Question  Raised 


Louis  ll’ilcy,  business  manager  of  the 
N'ew  York  Times  diseussed  “The  Editor 
and  the  Business  Offiee.’’  His  remarks 
follow: 

NLY  one  answer  can  be  given  to  the 
relativa  precedence  of  news  and  busi¬ 
ness  departments  of  a  newspaper.  The 
news  comes  first.  The  newspaper  is 
made  for  its  readers.  Its  obligation  is  to 
give  them  the  news.  The  circulation  and 
advertising  departments  have  really 
nothing  to  offer  readers  and  advertisers 
save  what  the  news  and  editorial  depart¬ 
ments  provide. 

No  publisher  ever  began  a  new  journal 
by  printing  a  shopping  sheet  full  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  notifying  readers  that  he 
would  give  them  the  news  as  soon  as  he 
obtained  revenue  with  which  to  provide 
it.  Some  polishers  have  done  the  opi»- 
site.  and  given  a  newspaper  filled  with 
news  and  no  advertising,  until  their 
pocketbooks  wore  out.  But  the  normal 
development  of  a  newspaper  is  to  give 
the  readers  the  best  news  service  possible 
and  to  count  upon  the  business  depart¬ 
ments  to  capitalize  this  asset. 

The  newspapers  should  appreciate  the 
attention  they  have  received  from  many 
critics  in  recent  years.  Some  of  this 
criticism  is  well  founded,  and  has  been 
helpful.  .Ml  of  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  in¬ 
dispensability  of  the  newspaper  in  our 
litical,  business,  intellectual  and  social 
life. 

It  is  charged  frequently  that  the  news- 
p^rs  are  dominated  by  tbeir  business 
offices  and  advertisers.  The  editors  as¬ 
sembled  here  could  make  conclusive  refu¬ 
tation  of  that  assertion.  If  there  are 
newspapers  in  which  advertisers  or  busi- 
I  ness  influences  of  any  sort  exercise  an 
undue  and  harmful  control  over  the  news, 

'  that  has  happened  because  they  are  weak 
I  — b«ause  the  news  department  is  weak, 
j  because  the  news  offered  to  readers  has 
1  never  been  so  complete  or  accurate  that 
I  it  commanded  public  support. 

I  The  news  department  owes  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  no  obligation  except 
that  which  it  first  owes  to  the  reader — 
that  the  news  shall  be  complete,  accurate, 
impartial.  There  is  no  debt  to  tbc  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  print  any  news  except  that 
which  the  editors  regard  as  worth  print¬ 
ing  for  its  news  interest.  There  is  never 
any  obligation  to  suppress  any  item  of 
news  to  which  the  readers  are  entitled — 
the  news  department’s  first  duty  to  the 
reader  precludes  even  the  thought  of  such 
succession. 

The  business  department  receives  com¬ 
plaints  from  advertisers,  as  you  are  all 
aware.  "The  majority  of  those  complaints 
are  not  that  the  news  is  harmful  to  the 
advertisers’  interest,  but  that  it  is  care¬ 
lessly  inaccurate.  Only  the  other  day  I 
spoke  before  a  convention  of  oil-burner 
manufacturers.  A  pamphlet  put  out  by 
their  association  asserts  that  investigation 
proved  that  in  73  per  cent  of  the  stories 
of  fires  attributed  to  oil  burners,  such 
devices  had  not  f»een  the  cause.  Of 
course,  the  news  departments  had  not 
wilfully  laid  that  blame  on  the  oil  burn¬ 
ers.  Probably  the  first  reports  of  the 
firemen  had  attributed  the  blazes  to  these 
devices.  But  here  was  one  instance  in 
which  advertisers  were  vitally  interested 
in  the  news.  It  is  not  attempting  to 
exercise  undue  control  over  the  news  for 
these  manufacturers  to  call  attention  to 
careless  reporting. 

The  business  department  also  receives 
complaints  from  readers  through  the  cir¬ 
culation  and  subscription  departments. 
May  I  suggest  a  topic  for  another  meet¬ 
ing  of  this  society?  "Why  do  editors 
never  answer  letters?’’  letters  from  read¬ 
ers  which  call  for  answers  should  re¬ 
ceive  replies.  A  reader  is  a  friend  to  be 
kept.  From  readers  in  many  cities 
throughout  the  United  States  I  have 
heard  the  complaint  that  letters  to  news 


and  editorial  departments  arc  ignored. 
The  Times  business  department  is  scrupu¬ 
lous  and  prompt  in  answering  letters. 
In  a  book  on  secretarial  procedure 
shortly  to  be  issued,  an  answer  from  the 
business  department  of  the  Times  to  a 
subscribeT  is  quoted  as  a  model.  1  have 
never  seen  an  editor's  letter  cited  as  a 
model. 

It  has  lieen  my  fortunate  lot  to  be 
associated  with  a  publisher  wlvise  bril¬ 
liant  record  has  been  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  events  of  journalism  of  this 
generation.  Adolph  S.  Ochs's  success 
has  been  fundamentally  due  to  his  put¬ 
ting  news  first  of  all.  His  selection  of 
the  slogan  “.All  the  News  That's  Fit  to 
Print"  was  not  a  happy  accident.  It  was 
the  statement  of  a  purpose  to  which  he 
has  been  faithful.  Every  financial  re¬ 
source  Mr.  Ochs  had  in  the  early  years 
of  his  control  of  the  Times  was  devoted 
to  improving  the  news  given  the  read¬ 
ers.  As  the  Times  attracted  more  in¬ 
telligent  readers,  and  it  circulation  grew 
and  public  confidence  increase*!,  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  revenue  enabled  the 
Times  to  gather  and  print  more  news. 

It  also  has  been  my  privilege  to  work- 
side  by  side  with  two  of  the  greatest 
managing  editors  whom  news  gathering 
has  known — t'arr  Van  Anda  and  Fre*l- 
erick  T.  Birchall.  Mr.  (^hs.  Mr.  \’an 
.Anda  and  Mr.  Birchall  have  made  the 
Times  known  for  the  scope  and  quality 
of  its  news.  The  paper  has  been  made 
for  the  reader,  to  gain  his  and  her  inter¬ 
est  and  confidence.  \o  news,  and  no  news 
department  or  feature  was  ever  put  in 
the  Times  to  attract  advertisers  or  an 
advertising  classification.  Even  more,  no 
news  was  ever  put  in  the  Times  solely  to 
gain  readers  by  pleasing  them.  It  was 
suggested  some  years  ago  that  a  series 
of  articles  would  please  the  members  of 
one  nationality  struggling  for  freedom, 
and  gain  their  support.  "The  answer  was 
that  if  there  was  news,  the  Times  would 
print  it.  fairly  and  completely,  but  that 
nothing  would  be  published  to  gain  favor 
or  approval  of  any  group. 


The  newspaper  i.s  made  for  the  reader 
in  its  news  and  advertising  columns. 
That  puts  upon  the  business  department 
the  obligation  of  censoring  advertising, 
to  e.xclude  whatever  is  misleading,  fraud¬ 
ulent  or  catch-penny.  The  news  depart¬ 
ment  should  not  lie  expectetl  to  produce  a 
newspaper  gaining  the  confidence  of  read¬ 
ers  and  then  to  find  that  confidence 
traded  away  in  the  advertising  columns. 

There  .sluiuld  lie  cooperation  between 
the  news  and  business  departments.  That 
does  not  imply  favoring  the  advertLser  in 
any  respect.  .All  that  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  can  ask  of  the  editors  is  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  newspaper  which  attracts,  holds 
and  interests  readers.  The  editors  can 
co-operate  particularly  with  the  circula¬ 
tion  department.  The  lack  of  effective 
liaison  between  the  news  desk  and  the 
circulation  department  is  observable  in 
nearly  every  newspaper  office.  Too  often 
the  extra  sale  gained  by  a  news  break  is 
won  because  a  quick-witted  circulation 
department  sees  the  news  in  the  first 
copies  off  the  press. 

There  might  well  be  a  circiilition  news 
man  near  the  news  desk  scanning  proofs 
of  all  hea<ls  and  keeping  in  touch  with 
the  cireulation  department. 

The  co-operation  between  the  news 
and  business  departments  which  results 
in  “special  numbers'’  and  the  use  of  pub¬ 
licity  not  entitled  to  publication  on  its 
news  merits  is  the  kind  of  working  to¬ 
gether  with  which  we  can  well  flispense. 
A  metropolitan  newspaper  recentlv  is¬ 
sued  a  special  section  containing  by 
agreement  the  advertising  of  only  one 
company,  and  only  news  matter,  nr  so- 
called  news  matter,  supplie*!  by  or  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  advertiser.  The  so-called 
news  for  the  most  part  was  puffs  of  the 
advertiser’s  product.  .A  small  line  “ad¬ 
vertisement"  covered  both  news  and  ad¬ 
vertising.  For  this  kind  of  co-operation 
between  news  and  advertising  there  can 
only  he  condemnation  from  this  distin- 
gu’sbed  Iwidv  of  journalists. 

The  publicity,  evil,  whether  it  was 
from  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 


news  denartment,  or  because  of  so-called 
co-operation  between  the  news  and  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  is  to  be  deplored. 
The  advertising  department  of  a  news- 
tuipir  should  properly  take  the  position 
that  news  and  news  only  should  be 
printed.  If  there  happens  to  t>e  free 
advertising  in  a  news  story,  that  is  no 
reason  for  not  publishing  it— provided 
the  store  has  legitimate  news  interest  for 
the  reader.  If  there  is  no  news  in  a  store 
offered  by  an  advertiser,  it  should  not  be 
printe*!.  There  should  always  be  news  in 
advertising,  of  course. 

The  news  department  prints  advertis¬ 
ing  matter  the  advertising  department 
r-'nno*  ac-ept  withoo*  b'-eaking  the  law. 
An  advertisement  indicating  where  intox¬ 
icating  1i(|uors  may  be  bought  is  pro¬ 
hibited.  ^'et  the  newspapers  an  earn-  on 
their  first  pages  stories  giving  the  news 
that  jiassengers  on  the  Leviathan  can  buy 
liquor,  including  a  wine  list  of  the  ship’s 
stores. 

Co-operation  should  exist  among  all 
departments  in  the  one  chief  objective, 
which  is  to  maintain  the  unity  of  char¬ 
acter  of  the  newspaper.  If  a  newspaper 
*loes  not  have  a  definite  character  run¬ 
ning  throughout  its  news,  editorial,  ad¬ 
vertising.  circulation  and  business  de¬ 
partments,  then  there  is  lack  of  true  co¬ 
operation. 

Henry  D.  Bradley,  general  manager, 
the  Bridgeport  fConn.^  Times-Star.  Mr. 
Wiley  in  his  talk  has  lived  up  to  all  the 
best  traditions  of  the  Xew  York  Times. 
He  has  covered  his  subject  fully  He 
leaves  nothing  of  importance  to  add  or 
criticize. 

Mr.  W  iley  has  dwelt  particularly  on 
the  business  department  and  the  editor 
as  they  must  face  the  public.  .At  the 
same  time  he  left  some  very  pertinent 
thoughts  on  internal  matters  that  I 
should  like  to  discuss  further. 

The  publisher  whose  editor  has  a  sound 
sense  of  economic  values  and  the  worth 
of  advertising  as  a  vital  force  in  modern 
life,  and  at  the  same  time  has  an  adver¬ 
tising  manager  with  a  true  value  of 
news  as  divorced  from  merchandise 
proiiaganda.  that  publisher  is  a  fortunate 
man. 

There  will  always  exist  a  lack  of  har¬ 
mony  Utween  the  editorial  and  business 
offices  s<i  long  as  the  heads  of  the.se  two 
departments  fail  in  appreciation  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  other. 

For  a  quick  ami  effective  remedy  for 
long-stamling  departmental  jealousy,  per¬ 
mit  me  to  tell  you  about  the  manner 
in  which  .Vat  Wright  as  editor  and 
Harry  Talma*lge  as  business  manager 
cured  an  aggravated  case  that  existed 
when  they  to*>k  hold  of  the  Toledo 
Blade  in  IdOg.  It  is  very  simple,  as 
most  major  moves  are  when  explained. 
Thev  jilaced  their  desks  in  the  same 
offir<-s '  The  immediate  effect  on  the 
entire  organization  was  remarkable,  in 
fact  if  was  tbe  last  day  that  I.  as  copy 
liov  in  the  editorial  department,  con¬ 
sciously  insulted  anyone  from  downstairs. 

If  the  business  manager  is  willing  to 
admit  that  the  editorial  force  is  en¬ 
dowed  with  mirmal  mental  capacities 
and  the  eilitorial  force  is  charitable 
enotigh  to  grant  a  similar  appraisal  of 
the  brains  rlownstairs,  then  each  can  be 
of  tremendous  value  to  the  other. 

There  seems  ordinarily  to  exist  an 
exaggerated  fear  among  editors  of  any 
idea  emanating  from  the  business  depart¬ 
ment  This  is  a  protective  instinct  that 
eilitors  have  built  up.  I  would  not  tear 
if  down. 

On  the  other  hand,  who  more  than 
your  advertising  manager  wishes  to  see 
your  advertising  volume  grow’  Who 
more  than  your  circulation  nianager 
(Continued  on  page  110) 


NEWSPAPER  MEN  RETURN 


A  group  of  American  newspaper  men  photographed  on  their  recent  return 
from  a  lour  in  Europe.  Left  to  right  Ifrnnt)  are: — William  E.  O’Brien,  of 
the  Buffalo  Courier-Express;  Jesse  Bloeh,  of  the  Paul  Block  papers;  and  W,  M. 
Morgan,  of  the  Boston  Herald.  I-eft  to  right  (rearl  are:— Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Headley,  Montreal  Gazette;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Murray  Beed,  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal. 
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STENOGRAPHIC  REPORTS  OE  EDITORS'  SOCIETY  WASHINGTON  CONVENTION 


HOWARD,  BOWMAN  DENY  CHAIN  MENACE 

Latter  Finds  Group  Newspapers  Prominent  as  Strong  Second  and  Third  Dailies — Former  Disagrees 
With  Col.  Knox  That  Newspaper  Chains  Grew  from  Eccmomic  Necessity 


'^PHAT  chain  juurnali>ni  is  no  menace 
to  the  progress  of  American  ncws- 
pajiers,  the  view  expressed  to  the  Edi¬ 
tors’  Society  by  Col.  Frank  Knox,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Hearst  Newspapers, 
and  reported  in  these  columns  last  week, 
is  also  the  opinion  of  W.  FI.  Bowman, 
editor  of  the  Newark  Slar-liaffle.  a  unit 
•  ■i  the  Paul  Bkjck  chain,  and  of  Roy 
W.  Howard,  chairman  of  the  l>oard  of 
tile  Scripps-Howard  Xewsjwjiers.  Their 
di.scussions  of  the  suliject  followetl  tliat 
of  Col.  Knox  too  late  for  inclusion  in 
the  report  published  la-st  week. 

t'ol.  Kwix  coinjiarefl  chain  newspaper 
oiieration  to  the  principle  of  govern¬ 
ment  followed  by  the  United  States — a 
group  of  units  gathered  together  for 
mutual  benefit  and  held  together  by  the 
(x'onomic  laws  that  pay  big  returns  for 
unity  and  co-operation.  He  cited  the 
development  of  newspaper  chains  as  eco¬ 
nomically  necessary  to  permit  newspaper 
owners  to  give  the  service  that  the  pub- 
demands  and  which  is  yet  beyond  the 
financial  means  of  most  newsfiapers  as 
single  units.  He  referred  to  the  ’  •- 
velopmentof  the  North  .\merican  News- 
jiaper  Alliance  and  other  organizations 
in  which  newsi>a|)ers  ixxil  exjK'iises  and 
sliare  results  as  developments  which 
parallel  the  chain  idea  without  adopting 
its  fxilicy  of  integral  ownership. 

“Probably  one  of  the  greatest  merits 
of  the  chain."  he  sai<l,  "is  that  it  gives 
greater  indepen<lence.  additi<Hial  lifK*rty 
of  action,  U.  each  new  spajH-r  lielonging 
to  if.  This  ma>  .seem  paradoxical,  lint 
it  is  not.  Many  an  individual  nrws- 
pajier  has  gone  into  a  local  fight — jx-r- 
haps  against  crooketl  imlitics,  against 
graft,  against  crime,  or  in  Indialf  of 
some  ne<-ded  reform  or  city  or  state  im¬ 
provement — and.  from  lack  of  resources, 
has  lieen  driven  from  the  field,  ix-rhaps 
annihilated.  To  a  newspaiK-r  Ixdonging 
to  a  strong  grouji  there  is  little  danger 
of  this,  keserve  forces,  both  financial 
and  in  personnel,  can  lx  calhxl  f>n  until 
the  battle  is  over  and  the  patn-r  has 
tided  over  its  strain." 

■‘The  onl\  chain  that  can  menace  our 
instifiitions,*'  ( Ol.  Knox  concluded,  "or 
our  ideals,  is  any  chain  that  might  possi¬ 
bly  bind  a  newspajxr  to  >ordid  interests, 
to  selfish  and  un-.American  ambitions, 
to  corrupt  and  flangerous  political  com¬ 
binations,  ami  I  have  no  fear  of  that 
chain  either.  For  I  do  not  Ixlieve  that, 
in  spite  of  something  that  may  have 
Ixen  lost  in  picturesuiH-ness  ami  txrson- 
ality.  the  n»wsp;iixrs  of  our  country, 
whether  in  groups  or  indiviilually  owned, 
were  ever  Ixtter,  or  more  hiHiest.  ever 
truer  to  themselves,  and  to  their  readers, 
ever  more  adequately  doing  their  jiart 
in  the  business  of  a  great  nation,  ever 
more  earnestly  ami  conscientiously  try¬ 
ing  to  lead  that  nation  on  to  its  high 
destiny." 

“In  thinking  this  question  over,"  com¬ 
mented  Mr.  I'owman.  “I  really  found 
that  I  didn’t  know  a  great  deal  alxnit 
cliain  newsjiaiKTS.  so  I  sat  »lown  with 
the  World  Alnunuic  ami  Kpitoh  &  Pt’B- 
r.isns.R  and  l<x>ke<l  over  the  cities  of  the 
United  States  td  over  100.000  popula¬ 
tion  to  find  out  how  many  of  these 
cities  had  Ixen  entered  by  these  group- 
owned  newspaixrs.  I  found  84  cities 
of  over  100.000  [xipulation  had  been. 
There  are  only  22  cities  of  over  100,000 
that  have  not  Iteen  entered  by  group 
ownership.  Twelve  of  them  have  noth¬ 
ing  else  but. 

“These  twelve  towns  are  .Akron.  Al- 
lianv,  Camden.  Mint.  Grand  Rapids. 
Knoxville,  Mempliis.  Pittsburgh,  Roch¬ 
ester.  San  Diego.  Trenton,  and  Canton. 
In  three — Flint,  Trenton  and  Camden, 
group  ownership  has  a  monopoly. 

“After  sizing  up  that  situation,  I  de¬ 
cided  to  investigate  some  of  the  principal 
chains.  1  selecte<I  the  group  with  which 
I  :im  assficiatwl.  the  Paul  Block  news¬ 


papers,  and  the  fiannett  new  s|>apers.  and 
I  used  my  own  discretion  in  this  investi¬ 
gation,  my  own  judgment,  and  tried  to 
reach  a  determination  as  to  the  relative 
ranking  of  these  chain-owned  newspapers 
in  the  rcsjxctive  cities  in  comparison 
with  newsi>ai>ers  operated  by  single 
owners. 

"I  found  that  these  4  chains  operate  fiO 
properties  in  49  cities.  They  compete  in 
H  cities,  and  in  one  city  3  of  these  groups 
dominate  the  field.  There  are  no  other 
newspa|xrs.  I  graded  these  newsiiapers 
as  a  school  teacher  might  grade  s<ime 
pupils,  using  my  own  judgment.  This 
is  purely  my  own  persiMial  opinion  and 
I  ranked  them  B,  C  ami  1),  or  worse. 
There  are  not  so  many  that  are  worse. 
Out  of  the  total  number  of  60  properties, 
I  found,  according  to  my  opinion,  that 
18  of  them  were  entitled  to  be  ranked 
as  leaders  in  their  cities ;  28  of  them  I 
rank  second ;  7  of  them  I  rank  third ; 
and  2  of  them  I  rank  fourth  or  worse. 

“Now.  it  seems  to  me  in  considering 
these  figures,  that  the  chain  or  group 
owixrship  in  the  larger  cities  up  to  the 
present  time  at  least  has  more  success¬ 
fully  invaded  the  ranks  of  secoml  and 
third  and  even  fourth  class  newspajxrs. 

"Oixration  of  second  news|)ajxrs  in 
the  face  of  strong,  aggressive  competi¬ 
tion  from  a  first  ivajxr,  requires  suixrior 
management,  a  little  closer  suixrvision.  a 
little  more  intelligent  juggling  of  re¬ 
sources  and  opportunities  than  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  case  of  newsiiapers  which 
lead  ami  dominate  their  fields  Ixith  in 
circulation  and  advertising  volume. 
(  haiii  oixration  with  its  larger  resources 
of  cxixrience  and  executive  direction 
s<-ems  to  have  found  a  field  in  the  ojxra- 
tion  of  second  and  third  newspaixTs  in 
many  cities,  aiul  to  lx  giving  these  cities 
Ixtter  second  or  third  newspaixrs  than 
the  cities  would  have  if  a  management 


with  less  resources  were  operating  the.se 
proixrties. 

"It  is  my  opinion  that  there  is  a  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of 
group  ownership  to  operate  scattered 
units  less  and  less  as  iiarts  of  one  vast 
publishing  enterprise  and  to  grant  its 
various  jiaixrs  a  high  degree  of  individ¬ 
ual  authority.  Ultimate  decisions  in  most 
questions  must  come  from  alxive,  of 
Course,  hut  group  ownership  ami  manage¬ 
ment  is  more  and  more  recognizing  that 
the  men  on  the  job  are  best  situated  and 
Ixst  informed  to  make  decisions  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  and  the  paper. 

"In  the  la-<t  analysis  chain  ownership 
or  group  management,  or  chain  oixration 
is  honest  and  decent  and  fair  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  inherent  honesty  and  decency 
of  the  man  or  men  at  the  top.  News- 
liaper  owners  are  not  more  decent  Ix- 
cause  they  only  own  one  newspaixr  in¬ 
stead  of  two  or  three  or  a  dozen. 

"I  am  frank  to  say  that  1  don’t  see  any 
tlifference  in  chain  o|xration  of  news- 
jiafxrs  or  chain  newspapers  than  an  indi¬ 
vidual  newspaper,"  said  Mr.  Howard.  “I 
think  it  all  comes  down  in  the  matter  of 
the  chain  to  the  sanx  end  that  it  comes 
down  in  the  matter  of  an  individual 
newspaixr.  I  think  it  is  the  qtiality  of 
the  prixluct  that  counts  ami  iMit  the  man¬ 
ner  or  the  methiKl  of  its  assembly.  I 
can’t  agree  with  Col.  Knox  entirely  in 
the  itlea  that  it  was  an  economic  neces¬ 
sity  that  forced  the  development  of  the 
chain  newspaper.  1  don’t  believe  that 
there  is  anything  in  the  way  of  news¬ 
paixr  enterprise  that  would  tempt  any 
of  us  that  the  .Vitc  York  Times  or  the 
{'hictuio  Trihuiie  or  the  Detroit  \'e7es  or 
any  one  of  a  numixr  of  successful  news¬ 
paixr  publications  would  not  avail  itself 
of  (|uite  as  ((uickly  as  would  a  chain 
group.  1  can’t  conceive  of  anything  that 
would  call  for  an  outlay  of  energy  or 


'T'HIS  ornamental  frieze,  the  work  of 
Pompeo  Coppini,  New  York  sculptor, 
will  adorn  the  main  entrance  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  home  of  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
Hxf>ress  and  livcninft  Netvs,  now  under 
construction. 

The  figures  are  life  size.  The  seatetl 
figure  to  the  left  represents  l^bor,  ami 
the  next  two,  one  with  hand  resting  on 
the  state  of  Texas,  represent  Fiducation. 
The  Press  is  personifiH  in  the  figure  to 
the  right  of  the  glolx,  with  one  hand 
holding  a  torch  and  the  other  unveiling 
“Truth."  Justice  is  represente*!  in  the 


seated  figure  at  the  right.  The  back¬ 
ground  is  inter$|xrsed  with  telegraph 
wire'. 

Additional  decorative  features  of  the 
new  building,  which  will  lx  ready  for  oc¬ 
cupancy  in  September,  include  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  first  Guftenburg  printing 
press,  inlaid  in  the  floor  of  the  vestibule, 
and  a  large  marble  star  inlaid  in  the  floor 
of  the  lobby.  The  murals  will  show  the 
various  stages  in  the  manufacture  •)! 
patxr. 

Frank  G.  Huntress  is  general  manager 
*>f  the  F'xpress  and  FN'ening  News. 


money  that  the  publisher  of  any  one  of 
those  pa|xrs  would  deny  his  readers 
where  any  of  us  who  operate  chains 
would  furnish  it. 

“I  think  that  this  chain  newspaixr 
oixration,  again  this  is  purely  a  matter 
of  opinion,  is  a  gixid  deal  of  a  journalistic 
To|)sy.  1  think  it  just  grew.  F'.  W. 
Scripps,  with  the  history  of  whose  cluin 
oixration  I  probabliy  am  a  little  more 
familiar  than  1  am  with  that  of  Mr. 
Hearst  or  Mr.  Gannett  or  Mr.  Bhxk  or 
any  of  the  others,  simply  elected  early  in 
his  journalistic  career  to  pursue  a  souk- 
what  different  technique  than  that  em¬ 
ployed  by  his  brother,  James  FI  Sciipps. 
James  E.  .Scripps  elected  to  put  all  of  his 
eggs  in  one  basket  in  the  case  of  th*- 
Detroit  News.  E.  W.  Scripps  elecU-.l 
to  scatter  his  around  in  several  smaller 
baskets.  F3ach  of  the  brothers,  1  think, 
achieved  a  success  which  all  of  us  will 
admit,  but  as  to  which  was  the  Ixtter 
course  to  pursue,  there  might  lx  a  *liffer- 
ence  of  opinion.  Certain  it  is  that  in 
his  lifetime,  Fi.  \V.  Scripps  built  no  one 
single  newspaixr  property  that  was  so 
outstanding  as  was  the  single  prcxluct 
conceived  and  built  by  his  brother  in 
Detroit. 

“This  talk  of  whether  there  is  any 
menace  in  chain  newspaper  oixration 
seems  to  me  to  lx  a  bit  futile--!  don’t 
Ixlieve  there  is  anyone  here  that  would 
deny  that  the  chain  oixration,  in  common 
with  all  other  group  oixration  tendencies, 
is  here  to  stay  as  a  part  of  our  economic 
development.  I  am  afraid  that  on  the 
part  of  some  *»f  our  competitors  who  are 
operating  single  newspapers,  there  is  a 
feeling  that  we  possess  a  strength  that 
we  might  like  to  possess  but  that  we 
<lon’t  alway  possess.  In  other  words,  I 
think  in  the  last  analysis,  whether  it  be 
in  a  chain  newspaper  or  whether  it  be 
in  a  group  newspaixr,  success,  like 
failure,  is  ixrsonal,  and  at  least  in  the 
matter  of  establishing  a  newspaper,  if  it 
is  a  success,  in  any  judgment  the  pre- 
poiulerant  amount  of  credit  must  go  to 
the  individual  editor  of  that  paper. 

"In  our  own  case,  in  the  case  of  our 
own  group.  I  find  certain  things  to  smile 
alxiut  in  the  matter  *>f  these  discussions 
of  chain  newspaixrs  because  of  the  seem¬ 
ing  tendency  to  group  all  chain  oixra- 
lions  under  one  heading.  I  don’t  think 
that  can  lx  done  with  fairness  to  any  of 
the  various  groups.  There  are  certain 
very  fundamental  differences  in  the 
meth<Kls  *)f  oixration  of  various  groups, 
<lifferences  which  in  some  instances.  I 
think,  are  even  more  fundanxntal  than 
the  difference  Ixtween  a  group  ami  a 
single  newspaixr.  loir  instance,  Mr. 
Hearst  has.  over  a  p<-ri*)d  of  years,  very 
successfully  oixrate*!  his  chain  of  news¬ 
paixrs  with  one  hundred  ixr  cent  shxk 
ownership  in  his  own  hands.  .\t  *he 
time  *>f  the  death  of  F'.  W,  Scripps,  the 
controlling  stixkholder  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Chain,  Mr.  Scripps  owned  iKr- 
sonally  something  loss  than  4(1  ixr  cent 
of  the  entire  st*xk  issue  of  our  |wixrs. 
That  percentage  in  which  control  is  n<’wr 
vested  in  the  Iv  \V.  Scripps  Company 
as  the  holding  company  for  our  voting 
shxks,  the  percentage  of  the  entire  stixk 
issue  is  now  considerably  less.  All  of 
that  other  sttxk  has  always  been,  an*l  ^ 
far  as  any  of  us  can  foresee,  always  will 
lx  in  the  hands  of  the  men  who  are 
o|xrating  these  properties. 

“We  have  in  our  group  a  somewhat 
different  arrangement  than  I  know  to 
obtain  in  any  other  group  in  that  almost 
without  exception,  the  men  who  e<lit  and 
business-manage  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers  are  stcxkholders  in  those 
pro|xrties.  .Almost  without  exception 
their  financial  holdings  in  those  proper¬ 
ties  represent  approximately  KK)  per 
cent  of  their  material  wealth.  The  re- 
(Conlinued  on  page  108) 
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ghost-writing  increases  in  honesty 

SHUMAN,  SHADE  OF  **LINDY,”  DECLARES 

Famous  Aviator  and  Commander  Bsrrd  Make  Stories  Their 
Own  by  Editing — Some  Papers  Now  Credit  **Ghost** 
With  His  Share  of  Authorship 


Ik  Shuman,  executive  editor  of  the 
Brooklyn  Statidard  Union,  flew  with  Col. 
Lindbergh  on  his  Central  .American  tour 
co^borated  in  preparing  stories  for 
Ike  Sew  York  Times  with  which  he  was 
jfcfn  associated.  His  views  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  subject  of  ghost-writing  were  given 
ic  the  Editor's  Society  as  follows: 

I  SHALL  not  attempt  to  defend  ghost 
writing.  I  am,  excepting  in  cases 
which  I  shall  specify,  opposed  to  ghost 
writing;  first  because  it  is,  as  it  is 
osually  conducted,  dishonest,  and  second 
because  even  as  an  expedient  to  gain  a 
•"big  name”  for  one’s  newspaper  it  is  be¬ 
coming  unsuccessful  as  a  feature  through 
the  public’s  knowledge  that  the  owner  of 
the  "big  name”  does  not  do  the  writing 
»nd  the  growing  suspicion  that  the  owner 
of  the  "big  name”  does  not  even  know 
what  is  being  written  under  his  name. 

In  fact,  in  most  instances  of  ghost 
writing  which  we  have  with  us  all  the 
time,  the  ghost  writing  for  figures  in 
sport,  the  "big  name”  not  only  does  not 
know  what  the  writer  is  sending  to  the 
newspapers  under  his  signature,  but  also 
does  not  care.  All  he  wants  is  the  pub¬ 
licity  or  the  money  he  receives,  or  both ; 
and  as  long  as  he  receives  one  or  the 
other  he  is  satisfied.  But  we  who  more 
or  less  edit  newspapers  are  guilty  when 
we  run  such  matter  of  not  playing  en¬ 
tirely  square  with  our  readers,  who  are 
not  only  receiving  the  words  of  these 
“big  names”  but  in  many  cases  are  not 
receiving  even  their  opinions. 

My  first  experience  with  ghost  writing 
was  indirect,  but  it  gave  me  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  authenticity  of  the  value  of 
ghost  writing,  both  as  fact  and  opinion, 
which  in  the  main  has  been  unchanged. 
This  was  a  number  of  years  ago  when  I 
was  a  very  young  reporter  on  the  Bris¬ 
tol  (Va.)  Herald-Courier.  We  had  there 
in  Southwest  Virginia  a  “character” 
known  as  Sleepy  Tom  Clark,  who  called 
himself  “The  Prophet  of  the  Smokies.” 
Every  Autumn  Sleepy  Tom  rcxle  into 
town  on  his  bony  horse  and  visited 
Herschel  Dove,  editor  of  the  Herald- 
Courier,  to  rid  himself  of  a  prophecy. 
Sleepy  Tom  couldn’t  read  or  write,  so 
Mr.  Dove  would  write  Tom’s  prophecies 
and  print  them  under  Tom’s  name,  and 
every  year  the  readers  of  the  Herald 
Courier  would  read  with  huge  amusement 
that  Sleepy  Tom  Clark  predicted  that  the 
world  was  coming  to  an  end  on  the  third 
Friday  in  October,  next. 

Eventually  Mr.  Dove  tired  of  the  fun. 
“Tom,”  he  said  after  several  of  these 
predictions.  “You’ve  been  predicting  for 
years  that  the  world  was  coming  to  an 
end  and  it  hasn't  come  to  an  end  yet. 
You’d  better  change  your  line,  or  the 
public  will  lose  confidence  in  you  as  a 
prophet” 

“That’s  right,”  agreed  Tom  after  a 
long  moment  of  thought.  “I  hadn’t 
thought  of  that  before.  But,  I  tell  you 
what  you  do,  Mr.  Dove ;  you  change  that 
air  prophecy  any  way  you  want  to,  and 
I’ll  back  it  up  with  my  reputation.” 

This,  I  believe,  is  indicative  of  how 
the  usual  principal  in  the  deception,  the 
ghost-writing  racket,  feels  about  it.  Kut 
fven,  as  sometimes  happens,  when  one 
does  care,  when  after  a  while  he  develops 
a  feeling  that  he  is  actually  the  author 
of  the  stories  under  his  name — and  this 
happens  frequently,  even  to  the  extent 
that  the  principal  also  develops  a  pride 
of  authorship — the  help  one  of  these 
principals  gives  his  ghost  collaborator  is 
practically  negligible.  More  often  this 
Wp  is  a  hindrance  because  it  consumes 
valuable  time  listening  to  mumbled  opin¬ 
ions  such  as  any  schoolboy  could  give, 
*t>d  the  ghost,  knowing  his  editor  would 
accuse  him  of  falling  down  in  his  work, 
niust  bolster  up  the  story  from  his  own 
ttnapnation  to  make  the  story  of  the 
"writer”  printable. 


Sports  furnish  the  greatest  field  for 
ghost-writing.  We  have  it  all  the  year 
round,  ostensibly  from  the  pens  of  ^x- 
ers,  golfers,  tennis  players,  football- 
players  and  coaches,  baseball  players  and 
managers.  We  have  it  in  the  syndicated 
work  of  doctors,  psychologists,  beauty 
experts  and  advisors  to  the  lovelorn. 
And_  we  have  had  it,  too,  lately  in  the 
writings  of  scientists,  aviators,  financiers 
and  statesmen. 

.\nd  this  brings  us  to  the  question  of 
when,  and  how,  may  ghost  writing  be 
honest,  for  there  may  be  honest  ghost 
writing. 

The  scientists  have  shown  that  ghosts 
writing  may  be  honest — when  questions 
of  scientific  fact  arc  involved.  They 
can’t  as  often  happen,  write  down  to 
newspaj^r  readers ;  but  after  telling  their 
stories  in  response  to  the  questioning  of 
a  reporter,  they  edit  copy  so  that  the 
ghost  won’t  make  a  fool  of  the  writer 
and  give  the  public  misstatements.  Com¬ 
mander  Byrd  collaborates  thus  on  ghost 
writing,  and  that  may  be  fairly  consid¬ 
ered  honest  ghost  writing. 

So  was  practically  all  the  writing  done 
for  Lindbergh  honest  ghost-writing.  He 


is  one  of  the  celebrities  whose  "by-line" 
has  been  in  the  newspaper  often,  who 
not  only  usually  insists  on  seeing  the 
writer  before  anything  is  written  but 
also  insists  on  reading  copy  on  the  story 
after  it  is  written,  and  any  phrase  of 
fact  or  opinion  or  emotion  which  dis¬ 
pleases  him  is  deleted  and  portions  of 
the  story  are  rewritten  by  him  before 
they  are  filed.  Sometimes,  even  after 
a  story  has  been  filed,  and  on  rereading 
the  duplicate  copy,  Lindbergh  has  seen 
something  else  he  wanted  changed,  and 
he  has  changed  it.  Consequently  when 
the  public  read  Lindliergh’s  own  story 
it  was  his  own  insofar  as  his  editing 
could  make  it  so. 

This  .sort  of  ghost-writing  is,  one  may 
say,  fairly  honest,  but  lately  another 
form  has  been  developed  which  is  even 
more  desirable.  It  is  the  ghost-writing 
in  which  the  collaborator  receives  credit 
for  his  work  and  which  shows  the  reader 
that  the  writer  received  help  on  it.  The 
Saturday  Ei>ening  Post  runs  the  by-line 
of  the  author  and  gives  the  writer  credit 
with  a  supplementary  line  reading :  “As 
Told  To.”  Sometimes  the  Post  gives 
the  ghost  writer  direct  credit  as  collabo¬ 
rator. 

Franklin  P.  Adams,  the  columnist  of 
the  New  York  World,  I  believe,  deserves 
considerable,  and  possibly  all,  creclit 
which  should  be  given  for  this  late  tend¬ 
ency  to  make  ghost  writing  honest.  Mr. 
Adams  in  his  column  a  numlier  of  years 
ago  first  pointed  to  the  deceit  in  giving 
by-lines  to  writers  who  did  not  either 
write  or  ccMiceive.  Mr.  .‘\dams  ridiculetl 


DAILY  TO  OWN  OFTICE  BUILDING 


Photo  ihows  new  10-«tory  Canada  Building  being  ronstrurted  by  the  Windsor  (Ont.) 
Border  Cities  Star.  No  part  of  tbe  building  will  be  occupied  by  the  paper,  the 
entire  structure  being  let  ont  to  outside  business  ronrerns.  W.  F.  Herman  is 
publisher  of  the  Border  Cities  Star  and  H.  A.  Craybiel,  general  manager,  played 
a  large  part  in  bringing  the  new  building  into  being. 


the  practice,  and  without  doubt  his  ridi¬ 
cule  has  been  effective.  It  made  editors 
see  the  absurdity  which  practically  every¬ 
body  else  had  already  seen,  and  it  was 
the  \\  orld,  I  believe,  which  first  adopted 
the  practice  of  running  these  ghost¬ 
written  pieces  with  a  supplementary  line 
reading ;  “.\s  Dictated  to.”  The  phrase 
“dictated  to”  may  not  be  as  accurate  as 
“told  to,”  or  as  some  other  ^blications 
and  publishers  put  it,  "in  elaboration 
with” ;  but  it’s  far  better  than  the  bare¬ 
faced  attempt  to  make,  say,  a  profession¬ 
al  athlete  seem  to  our  readers  to  be  a 
writer. 

I  know,  of  course,  that  the  demands 
of  newspaper  promotion  and  circulation 
managers,  eager  for  something  which  will 
create  a  greater  demand  for  their  news¬ 
papers,  often  make  editors  buy  these 
syndicated  features  when  they  know  these 
features  are  usually  filled  with  bunk. 

But  the  time  has  come  when  editors 
must  expose  these  deceptions.  They  should 
demand  first  in  their  own  offices  that  the 
offering  of  these  ghost-written  stories 
as  bonafidc  be  stopped  because  the  at¬ 
tempt  is  rediculous  as  well  as  dishonest. 
Few  persons  are  deceived  by  them  now, 
and  if  a  promotion  manager  or  a  circula¬ 
tion  manager  can’t  be  persuaded  on  the 
basis  of  honor  he  might  be  persuaded 
on  the  basis  of  expediency.  Then,  edi¬ 
tors  should  see  to  it  that  both  their  own 
and  syndicated  ghost-stories  have  the 
proper  credit  lines  for  collaboration. 
This  would  not  destroy  the  value  of  the 
stories.  In  fact,  1  believe  it  would  in¬ 
crease  their  value,  for  the  reader  would 
aproach  them  with  more  respect  if  he 
knows  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  im- 
ix)se  on  his  credulity.  And  in  the  cases 
where  a  "big  name”  actually  wrote  his 
contribution  the  fact  that  the  newspaper 
in  other  cases  gave  credit  for  collabor¬ 
ation  woukl  increa.se  the  value  of  the 
“big  name”  standing  alone.  Integrity  in 
one  case  would  develop  confidence  in  the 
other. 

One  might  answer  that  all  of  this  is 
relatively  unimportant,  that  this  busi¬ 
ness  of  gho.st-writing  is  “harmless  fak¬ 
ing”  ;  but  there  is  an  effective  rebuttal. 
No  faking  is  harmless  when  it  is  offered 
seriously,  and  intended  to  be  taken  lit¬ 
erally.  \\'e  would  all  resent  an  imputa¬ 
tion  that  we  deliberately  publish^  a 
single  mis-statement  of  fact  in  our  news 
columns.  None  of  us  would  dream  of 
deliberately  saying  anything,  even  in  the 
smallest  items  we  publish,  that  was  un¬ 
true.  Yet  we  have  b^n  publishing  as  fact, 
and  thus  advertising  to  both  present  and 
l>rospcctive  readers,  that  these  feature 
stories  were  actually  written  bv  the  per¬ 
sons  whose  names  were  on  them  when 
we  knew,  or  had  reason  to  believe,  that 
someone  else  was  doing  the  work  and 
that  even  the  opinions  in  these  stories 
belonged  to  persons  other  than  those 
whose  names  were  signed  to  them.  This 
undermines  confidence  in  the  integrity  of 
our  columns.  Can  we  afford  to  permit 
it  to  continue? 

FRATERNITY  CELEBRATES 


State  and  School  Officials  Attond 
U.  of  Missouri  Banquet 

The  University  of  Missouri  chapter  of 
Sigma  I^lta  Chi,  professional  journalis¬ 
tic  fraternity,  celebrated  the  founding  of 
the  organization  twenty  years  ago  with 
banquet  at  the  Tiger  Hotel  last  week. 

Edward  H.  VVinter,  lieutenant-gov¬ 
ernor  of  Missouri  and  publisher  of  the 
Jefferson  City  (Mo.)  Post-Tribune,  and 
I>ean  Walter  Williams  of  the  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Missouri,  were 
the  principal  speakers. 

Edwin  A.  Hough,  president  of  the 
Missouri  chapter,  was  toastmaster. 
Other  speakers  were :  Lewis  Larkin, 
Russell  Allbatigh,  Joseph  Cowan.  Ralph 
Schmitt,  retiring  president  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  chapter,  and  Prof.  Frank  L.  Mar¬ 
tin.  associate  member  of  the  local  chapter. 

Forty  places  were  reserved  for  fra¬ 
ternity  members  and  pledges,  associate 
members  in  the  faculty  of  the  School  of 
Journalism,  and  alumni  members. 

The  Missouri  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  will  entertain  the  national  convention 
of  the  organization  next  November. 
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STENOGRAPHIC  REPORTS  OF  EDITORS’  SOCIETY  If^ASHINGTOX  CONVENTIOX 


ART  WORK  AND  COPY  DESK  DISCUSSED 

First  Shop  TzJk  Luncheon  of  Editor’s  Society  Sets  Precedent  for  Future  Meetings — Dart  of  N.Y.  Times 
Describes  Picture  Processes — Hill  of  Herald  Tribune  Cites  Desk  as  Best  Training  School 
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AX  informal  shop-talk  luncheon  was 
an  innovation  at  last  week’s  meeting 
of  the  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 
It  was  enthusiastically  received  and  the 
directors  informed  Euitok  &  PuBLiSHtJ* 
that  this  part  of  the  program  will  proba¬ 
bly  be  <  expanded  at  future  meetings. 
Speakers  at  the  luncheon,  on  Saturday, 
were  Henley  Hill,  night  editor  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  who  discussed 
“The  Copy  Desk,”  and  E.  N.  Dart,  art 
director  of  the  New  York  Times,  whose 
paper  on  the  work  of  the  art  department 
was  read  bv  Grove  Patterson,  chairm^ 
of  the  program  committee.  Mr.  Hill 
spoke  informally,  and  his  citation  of  the 
copy  desk  as  the  sales  force  of  the  news¬ 
paper  provoked  considerable  discussim. 
Mr.  Dart’s  paper  was  illustrated^  with 
specimens  of  the  work  done  by  his  de¬ 
partment.  A.  H.  Kirchhofer,  managing 
editor  of  the  Buffalo  News,  was  cliair- 
man  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Dart’s  address  was  devoted  en¬ 
tirely  to  concrete  advice  on  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  pictures  for  printing  and  is  re¬ 
produced  substantially  in  full  as  follows: 

“What  the  art  department  can  do  to 
make  the  newspaper  more  attractive  de¬ 
pends  to  a  great  extent  upon  mechanical 
conditions  in  the  plant: 

“The  quality  of  the  press  work. 

“■The  grade  of  paper  and  ink  us^, 
also  of  equal  importance,  the  perfection 
of  the  stereotypes  made  from  the  en¬ 
graved  plates. 

“The  l>cst  of  art  work  will  appear  as  a 
meaningless  blotch  of  ink  unless  it  re¬ 
ceives  the  proper  attention  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  departments. 

“For  some  time  after  experimental 
half-tone  plates  were  made  for  use  in 
the  daily  paper,  each  picture  was  drawn 
in  pen  and  ink,  an  engraving  made  of 
both,  and  if  the  half-tone  plate  did  not 
print  fairly  well,  the  line  plate  was  sub¬ 
stituted  in  the  next  edition. 

“Today  some  (not  all,  by  any  means) 
of  our  stereotyp^  newspaper  reproduc¬ 
tions  equal  and  often  excel  in  color 
value,  the  electrotype  plates  formerly 
used  in  Sunday  supplements. 

“The  general  policy  of  today  is  to¬ 
ward  a  simple  presentation  of  pictures, 
with  nothing  to  detract  from  the  main 
subject.  In  early  days,  many  illustra¬ 
tions  were  over-shadowed  by  d«orative 
drawings  which  sometimes  occupied  more 
space  than  the  photographs  which  were 
supposed  to  illustrate  the  story. 

“Photographers  should  l«  instructed  to 
make  pictures  with  as  much  snap  and 
vigor  as  possible.  A  good  engraving 
cannot  be  made  from  flat,  weak  photo¬ 
graphs,  neitlier  can  the  artist  l)e  ex¬ 
pected  to  make  a  good  photograph  out  of 
a  poor  one.  If  the  subject  be  a  portrait 
and  the  artist  tries  to  work  it  up  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  reproduce  fairly  well  often¬ 
times  the  likeness  is  entirely  lost  or  at 
least  changtxl  so  much  as  to  be  valueless. 

“As  a  picture  is  supposed  to  illuminate 
a  printed  page,  it  is  good  policy  to  print 
only  those  from  which  a  good  reproduc¬ 
tion  can  be  made.  The  art  director 
should  be  the  final  judge  as  to  printing 
qualities  obtainable.  A  bad  picture  of 
great  news  value  which  must  be  used 
can,  under  most  circumstances,  be  re¬ 
drawn,  copied  or  otherwise  worked  up  if 
suflicient  time  is  allowed. 

“The  best  of  jffiotographs  need  some 
retouching,  but  this  must  be  done  in¬ 
telligently  bv  a  man  who  knows  how  each 
bit  of  color  he  applies  will  affect  the 
reproduction.  The  color  values  of  the 
picture  must  be  separated  to  give  suffi¬ 
cient  contrast  and  large  masses  of  black 
broken  up  by  suggesting  detail  which 
otherwise  would  be  lost  or  broken  up  by 
the  half-tone  screen.  All  this  should  be 
done  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  ^ 
obviously  apfarent  or  look  artificial  in 
the  reproduction. 


“Photographs  should  lie  cropped  on 
the  Itack  of  the  print.  The  artist  should 
paint  out  any  superfluous  matter  which 
extends  into  the  picture.  Oftentimes  an 
otherwise  good  picture  could  be  made 
more  pleasing  to  the  eye  bv  having  a  leg 
or  an  arm  which  projects  into  the  pic¬ 
ture  removed  by  the  retoucher. 

“Cropping  of  pictures  is  really  a  fine 
art.  1  l)elieve  a  good  cropper  is  born 
with  the  proper  instinct  to  preserve  the 
balance  and  composition  of  the  subject 
and  discard  the  unessential  parts.  Many 
otherwise  good  artists  have  not  the 
faculty  of  cropning  a  picture  properly. 
In  large  art  departments,  this  work 
should  be  delegated  to  a  few  men. 

“Another  small  point,  though  one 
which  often  spoils  a  good  picture  is  to 
crop  a  subject  that  was  pliotographed 
with  the  camera  tilted  and  not  straighten 
the  picture,  causing  the  horiron  to  be  off 
from  the  horizontal.  This  is  especially 
objectionable  in  marine  subjects. 

“Occasionally  it  will  lie  necessary  to 
reproduce  a  photograph  which  is  very 
flat  in  color  or  one  which  has  faded.  By 
making  a  wet  plate  negative  from  the 
origin^,  the  contrasts  will  be  increased. 

“From  this  negative,  a  photographic 
print  on  contrasting  paper  is  made,  which 
when  retouched  a  little  will  give  very 
good  copy  for  reproduction. 

“One  of  the  most  valuable  adjuncts  to 
the  art  department  is  a  dry  plate  copying 
outfit,  where  small  originals  can  be 
copied  and  enlarged  to  a  size  that  will 
permit  retouching.  All  copy  for  half- 
tiHie  engraving  should  be  somewhat 
larger  than  the  reproduction  wanted,  for 
the  reason  that  copy  enlarged  through  the 
half-tone  camera  has  a  tendency  to  flat¬ 
ten  out  in  color,  making  it  difficult  to 
obtain  a  strong  contrasting  negative. 

“Where  the  original  copy  is  a  half-tone 
reproduction,  this  picture  can  be  photo¬ 
graphed  and  a  print  made  slightly  out  of 
focus. 

“This  will  soften  the  half-tone  screen 
and  with  some  retouching,  produce 
a  copy  that  can  be  re-engraved  with  less 
tendency  of  appearing  with  the  scotch 


plaid  effect  so  often  noticeable  when  re¬ 
producing  half-tone  copy. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  ma^  editors 
to  know  how  the  New  York  Times  art 
department  handles  the  thousand  to  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  photographs  which  pass 
through  its  hands  every  week,  and  the 
system  of  getting  each  picture  with  ac¬ 
companying  caption  into  the  proper  place 
on  each  page. 

“Each  section  has  an  editor  who  se¬ 
lects  from  an  abundance  of  material  the 
subjects  he  wishes  to  use  for  each  page, 
then  he  passes  the  pictures  on  to  his  cap¬ 
tion  writers.  A  number  is  stamped  in 
duplicate  upon  the  back  of  each  picture, 
as  each  caption  is  written  on  a  sheet  of 
(laper  aliout  five  by  eight  inches,  and  on 
the  caption  sheet.  This  number  is  the 
identification  used  on  all  records  up  to 
the  point  where  the  complete  section  is 
ready  for  etching  on  the  copper  cylinders. 
When  the  machine  reaches  it  is 
re-set  at  100.  It  has  lieen  found  by  ex¬ 
perience  that  the  human  element  neces¬ 
sary  in  checking  does  not  operate  with 
safety  where  the  numbers  run  higher 
than  three  figures. 

“The  pictures  for  a  i^e  are  given  to 
the  layout  man  who  designs  and  sketches 
the  arrangement  on  a  sheet  of  bristol 
board  which  has  the  guide  lines  and 
dimensions  printed  upon  it  in  a  grey  ink. 
In  each  space  he  writes  the  number. 

“These  sketches  are  then  turned  over 
•o  one  of  the  men  whose  duty  it  is  to 
draw  out  the  layout  carefully  and  accu¬ 
rately  scale  and  crop  each  photograph, 
count  the  number  of  words  in  each  cap¬ 
tion  and  with  the  aid  of  a  home-made 
.scale,  leave  sufficient  room  for  the  type 
matter.  A  tracing  is  then  made  of  space 
allowed  for  captions,  each  page  being 
kept  as  a  separate  unit,  including  head¬ 
ing  and  any  other  matter  needed.  This 
is  then  sent  to  the  composing  room  where 
the  type  ij  set  while  the  art  department 
is  doing  its  work. 

“Every  picture  is  stamped  on  the  back 
with  the  name,  section  number  and  date 
and  the  size  of  repnxlHCtion,  measured  to 
one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  is  written  in. 


CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER  CLUB  ELECTS 
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Photograph  shows  new  officers  and  directors  of  the  Enquirer  Club,  an  organi- 
ution  of  400  of  the  500  employes  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  From  left  to 
right,  bottom  row:  I.«e  Telger,  maintenance;  Elarl  Flick,  accounting,  secretary 
of  the  club;  John  W.  LaRue,  editorial,  president;  James  Hocter,  composing 
room,  vice-president;  Cora  Burk,  counting  room,  treasurer;  Nelson  Wei^ittel, 
pressroom.  Top  row:  Francis  Spelger,  stereotype;  William  B.  Hankins, 
Covington  and  Newrport;  William  P.  Hughes,  composing  room;  James  E. 
Fesler,  advertising;  Eugene  B.  Moore,  editorial.  William  J.  Tanahan,  circula¬ 
tion,  and  Joseph  F.  Walker,  mailing  room,  are  not  in  the  picture. 


“The  pictures  are  then  taken  to  a 
scaling  device  which  indicates  the  key 
number  for  setting  the  automatic  focus¬ 
ing  device  with  which  all  cameras  in 
the  rotogravure  gallery  are  equipped. 

“The  photographs  are  then  turn^  over 
to  men  who  sj^ialize  in  rotogravure  re¬ 
touching.  This  work  requires  different 
handling  than  for  half-tone  reproduction. 
There  is  an  extremely  small  number 
that  pass  without  some  work  being  done 
on  them.  Even  if  the  photograph  is  ex¬ 
cellent,  there  may  be  something  objec¬ 
tionable  that  has  to  be  removed — half  a 
figure  protruding  at  one  side,  a  man 
whose  head  has  been  cropped  off  at  the 
top,  an  undesirable  fi^re  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  or^rtions  either  too  light  or 
too  dark.  This  work  has  to  ^  done  in 
such  a  way  that  the  retouching  will  not 
show  in  the  reproduction. 

“After  retouching,  the  pictures  are 
gathered  and  separate  into  groups,  each 
jiage  by  itself,  to  which  is  clipped  a 
rough  miniature  dummy  containing  every 
identifying  number,  section,  date,  and  so 
forth.  These  are  sent  to  the  rotogra¬ 
vure  department  which,  after  careful 
checking,  pr(Keeds  with  the  photograph¬ 
ing  and  making  of  the  positives.  By  the 
time  the  complete  dummy  including  type 
matter  is  complete,  the  positives  are 
ready  to  be  set  up  into  page  form. 

“When  proofs  of  type  are  received 
from  the  composing  room,  they  are 
crecked  by  the  ^itor  and  corrected;  one 
copy  is  cut  up  and  pasted  in  proper  posi¬ 
tion  after  which  every  one  is  checked 
from  the  original  copy  and  re-checked 
from  some  identifying  description  of  each 
picture  which  was  written  in  each  space. 
The  artist  then  signs  his  initials  in  red 
to  the  dummy,  thereby  placing  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  proper  position  of  each 
caption  upon  the  man  who  handled  the 
layout. 

“Where  so  many  different  sections  are 
going  through  at  one  time,  and  the 
human  element  taken  into  consideration, 
this  system  has  proved  to  be  as  invul¬ 
nerable  to  error  as  possible  to  devise. 

“Retouching  for  coarse  screen  repro¬ 
duction  must  be  handled  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferently  than  it  would  be  for  rotograv¬ 
ure.  The  limitations  of  half-tone  en¬ 
graving  require  contrasting  tones  in  the 
original.  Dark  backgrounds  without 
much  definition  in  detail  should  be  toned 
down  even  to  the  point  of  having  the 
figures  appear  darker  than  the  surround¬ 
ings.  A  half-tone  cut  having  a  mimi- 
mum  of  middle  tones,  where  the  larger 
masses  of  color  are  expressed  with  high¬ 
light  dots,  or  those  not  connected  to¬ 
gether  will  print  much  cleaner  than  one 
made  in  the  heavier  darker  manner. 

“The  characteristics  and  limitations  of 
coarse  screen  engraving  must  be  studied 
by  the  artist,  and  his  work  governed  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

“One  interesting  method  of  reproduc¬ 
ing  wash  drawings  and  obtaining  pure 
whites  where  desired,  is  to  place  a  shwt 
of  celluloid  over  the  drawing  and  paint 
in  all  parts  where  half-tone  dots  are 
wanted ;  using  for  this  purpose,  an 
opaque  made  especially  for  painting  on 
negatives. 

“A  half-tone  negative  is  then  made 
from  the  original  and  a  line  negative 
from  the  celluloid  mask,  the  two  are 
then  registered  one  over  the  other. 
Where  the  mask  was  left  blank,  the 
negative  being  in  the  reverse,  the  half¬ 
tones  will  automatically  be  blocked  out, 
leaving  pure  whites. 

“This  method  can  be  applied  to  some 
photographs  as  well,  in  which  case  the 
half-tone  negative  can  lx  made  and  from 
that,  a  blue  print.  This  is  then  painted 
in  with  ink  as  desired  and  then  photo¬ 
graphed  to  match  the  half-tone  negatiw. 
The  difficulty  of  this  method  is  to  ob- 
(Conlinued  on  page  106) 
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LAST  DAYS  AT  THE  OLD  WALDORF-ASTORIA 

Publishers  Strolling  Corridors  Report  Business  Improving  —  Big  Delegation  From 
Columbus  Dispatch  —  Talkies,  Prohibition,  and  the  Breaking  of 
Old  South  Provide  Conversation 


pOL.  S.  L.  SLOVER,  Norfolk  (Va.) 

Lf  Ledger-Dispatch  and  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times  Dispatch  declared  this 
week  that  "there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
Virginia  will  vote  Democratic  in  the  next 
Presidential  election  as  it  has  hereto¬ 
fore."  He  said  that  his  state  was  "off 
color  last  fall."  He  said  that  Virginia 
has  seen  greater  industrial  development 
during  the  last  15  months  than  "any 
other  Southern  state,  due  largely  to  tax 
rduction.”  Col.  Slover  added  that  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  good  and  that  Norfolk  is 
working  to  become  the  second  important 
seaport  on  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

*  *  ♦ 

POL.  ROBERT  EWING,  publisher  of 
L  New  Orleans  (La.)  States  and 
President  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  told  of  the  revo¬ 
lution  in  the  sugar  growing  industry  of 
Southern  Louisiana  in  recent  months.  The 
cane  had  been  attacked  by  a  fungus 
which  almost  completely  destroyed  the 
crop.  Then  a  hardy  species  of  cane  was 
imported  from  the  East  Indies.  It  now 
re^aces  two-thirds  of  the  old  cane  and 
has  proved  a  satisfaction  to  all  concerned. 
Next  year  the  far-famed  Louisiana  sugar 
crop  will  be  back  at  normal,  he  said. 
Low  prices  are  due  to  competition  with 
low-wages  in  the  Philippines  and  Cul». 

The  North  has  discovered  the  winter 
joys  of  the  Mississippi  coast,  within 
commuting  distance  of  New  Orleans,  the 
Lolonel  said,  and  the  recent  season’s  in¬ 
flux  of  visitors  was  the  largest  on  record. 
New  hotels  have  been  built  and  are 
crowded. 

The  people  of  Louisiana  never  expect 
to  see  another  disastrous  flood  of  the 
Mississippi,  now  that  the  Government 
has  assumed  control  of  the  headwaters, 
he  remarked.  He  declared  business  was 
good  in  his  state,  but  deplored  over- 
speculation  in  Wall  street  securities. 
Col.  Ewing  looked  to  be  in  the  best  of 
health,  having  recovered  from  a  recent 
illness. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

OIL  is  gushing  in  Kansas  and  the 
farmer  isn't  bothering  about  relief 
from  any  source,  according  to  Marcellus 
M.  Murdock  of  IVichita  Eagle.  “With 
the  natural  flow  of  oil  producing  from 
•W  to  1,500  barrels  a  day  the  farmers 
are  not  des|»iring  because  of  $1  wheat.” 
he  said.  Wichita  is  at  its  peak.  It  is 
an  important  airplane  center  and  manu¬ 
facturers  a  quarter  of  all  the  commercial 
planes  made  in  the  Uniter!  States.  Oor 
airplane  factories  represent  a  total  of 
investment  of  more  than  ten  millions. 
Their  product  is  worth  two  millions^  a 
year,  3.000  to  5.000  commercial  type  air¬ 
planes.  Our  city  has  established  one  of 
the  first  municipal  airplane  fields  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  but  an  example 
of  the  spirit  of  Wichita.” 

♦  *  * 

T  OUlS  I.  JAFFE,  editor  of  the  Nor- 
^  folk  Virginian  Pilot,  while  in  New 
Vork  this  week  gave  an  interview  to  a 
Sew  York  Times  reporter  which  offers, 
a  new  view  of  the  South.  Said  he: 
“.Mthough  the  large  majority  of  Southern 
newspapers  have  adhered  to  their  con¬ 
servative  principles,  it  is  encouraging  that 
the  papers  which  advance  liberal  ideas 
»re  able  to  get  a  strong  following  among 
the  people.  It  is  now  possible  for  a  paper 
to  come  out  in  favor  of  equitable  treat- 
tnent  of  negroes  or  to  criticiac  the  actions 
of  the  Democratic  party  without  losing 
standing  in  the  community. 

"When  certain  newspapers  chose  to 
attack  the  outrages  committed  by  the 
Klan  several  years  ago  they  suffered  a 
distinct  loss  in  popularity,  but  they  soon 
wined  a  new  following  much  larger 
and  stronger  than  at  any  previous  time." 

Mr,  Jaffe  regards  the  present  strikes 
and  labor  troubles  as  a  necessary  part  of 


the  South's  growth  to  "adulthood,”  which 
will  eventually  lead  it  to  a  unionized  in¬ 
dustrial  system. 

The  “Sir  Galahad”  policies  of  the 
Southerners,  which  have  kept  them  loyal 
to  every  age-old  tradition,  were  shattered 
at  the  end  of  the  World  VVar,  he  asserted. 

*  *  « 

Benjamin  h.  anthony.  New 

Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard,  said: 
"We  are  recovering  from  the  six  months’ 
textile  strike  of  last  year.  The  strike 
ended  in  October  and  we  are  gradually 
coming  back  to  a  very  fair  shape.  Things 
are  looking  better  and  more  cheerful. 
We  have  been  a  one-industry  town,  but 
our  fine  goods  cloth  mills  are  coming 
back  in  good  shape  and  business  condi¬ 
tions  in  general  are  quite  good.  As  for 
prohibition,  the  great  lesson  that  the 
.American  people  have  got  to  learn  is  to 
obey  the  laws,  and  if  they  don’t  like  the 
laws  they  ought  to  change  them  in  an 
orderly  way." 

«  «  * 

Hon.  JOSEPHUS  Daniels,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  Raleigh 
(N.C.)  Observer,  made  the  following 
statement :  "The  people  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  are  greatly  interested  in  what  the 
new  administration  will  do  in  regard  to 
farm  legislation  and  the  tariff.  The 
farm  situation  in  our  State  in  many  ways 
is  more  prosperous.  The  agricultural 
depression  that  has  always  been  so  seri¬ 
ous  in  the  West  has  also  been  serious  in 
the  South  and  the  farmers  are  greatly 
concerned  to  know  whether  the  adminis¬ 
tration  will  give  them  the  same  measure 
of  relief  that  it  has  given  to  the  alumi¬ 
num  and  steel  industries.  The  depression 
which  in  the  past  has  been  prevalent  in 
the  general  agricultural  sections  has  not 
prevailed  in  the  tobacco  and  cigarette 
regions,  where  conditions  have  been 
wonderfully  prosperous.  The  textile 
strikers  in  the  South  are  due  chiefly  to 
the  attempts  of  a  few  interests  from 
Rhode  Island  to  introduce  into  the  mills 
what  is  known  as  the  ‘stretcher’  system 
under  which  a  single  operative  is  re¬ 
quired  to  operate  three  looms  instead  of 
two. 

"In  North  Carolina  as  elsewhere  the 
gambling  spirit  is  very  strong,  and  one 
reason  there  is  no  greater  prosperity  is 
liecause  in  the  large  centres  of  business 
so  much  money  is  going  into  stock  specu¬ 
lation  instead  of  into  real  estate. 

"North  Carolina  has  spent  $150,000,- 
000  in  the  last  six  years  on  road  con¬ 
struction,  and  now  it  is  possible  to  go  all 
the  way  from  the  coast  to  the  mountains 
over  two  unbroLen  highways  paved  with 
concrete.  We  have  the  best  roads  in  the 
United  States  and  they  are  also  among 
the  most  scenic.” 

*  *  * 

^HE  St  Cloud  (Minn.)  Times  is  con- 
-*•  ducting  a  (ommunity  safety  cam- 
I>aign  which  has  been  meeting  with 
grati  ying  success.  Fred  Schilplin,  pub¬ 
lisher,  told  Editor  &  Publisher  this 
week,  when  he  stole  a  few  moments  from 
the  bustle  of  convention  business  to  chat 
about  his  home  town. 

“We  have  added  a  four-page  colored 
comic  section  to  the  Saturday  edition,” 
Mr.  Schilplin  also  said.  ".At  first  we 

weren’t  sure  whether  or  not  it  would  be 
popular.  .A  majority  of  the  Times’  circu¬ 
lation  is  among  farmers,  and  we  were 
not  certain  of  their  reactions  towards 

comics.  Now  we’re  glad  we  started  the 
section,  for  it  has  caught  on  very  well.” 

•  •  * 

The  largest  delegation  to  the  conven¬ 
tion  came  from  Ohio.  It  was  made 
up  of  21  executives  and  staff  members 
of  the  Columbus  Ohio  Slate  Journal, 

the  Columbus  Dispatch  and  other  inter¬ 
ests  of  Edgar  T.  Wolfe.  The  group 
came  here  as  guests  of  their  publisher. 


C.  J.  Kicker,  managing  editor  of  the 
IMspatch,  explained  that  every  year  a 
similar  conventitm  party  is  given  by  Mr. 
VV'olfc.  It  was  started  several  years  ago 
by  the  late  Robert  Wolfe,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  papers. 

“Our  party  occupied  an  entire  com¬ 
partment  car  on  the  train  coming  to  New 
Vork,”  Mr.  Rieker  declared,  "and  we 
have  a  suite  of  about  20  rooms  in  the 
Waldorf. 

A  part  of  the  ceremony  or  rites  of  the 
annual  trip  is  the  purchase  of  a  first- 
class  menagerie  to  be  kept  in  the  hotel 
suite  as  pets  ^nd  later  to  be  taken  back 
to  Ohio  or  given  away  to  any  one  who 
wants  the  birds,  beasts  and  even  fish 
which  make  it  up,  Mr.  Rieker  explained. 
This  year’s  display  of  wild  life  consists 
of  four  white  mice,  a  jungle  parrot,  some 
assorted  gold  bsh,  a  tropical  fish  which 
has  the  honor  of  residing  in  a  silver 
bowl,  placed  on  top  of  a  piano  with  a 
thermometer  ever  ready  to  give  warning 
of  any  fatal  change  in  the  temperature  of 
the  regal  guest's  abode.  When  Mr. 
Rieker  was  describing  this  party  an  order 
was  rapidly  moving  somewhere  in  the  in¬ 
tricate  cogs  of  New  York’s  vast  jungle- 
life  machinery,  which  was  expected  soon 
to  result  in  production  of  a  noble  speci¬ 
men  of  African  balxxm  (or  inclusion  in 
the  Columbus  group’s  happy  family. 

.Among  those  participating  in  this 
junket  were:  Walter  Reck,  general 
manager  of  the  Ohio  State  Journal ;  Jake 
Meckstroth,  political  writer  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal;  H.  P.  Wolfe,  president  of  the  Dis¬ 
patch  Publishing  Company;  .A.  C.  John¬ 
son,  associate  publisher  the  Dispatch; 
Ralph  McFeeley  and  Charles  Armel,  of 
the  advertising  department ;  Harvey  R. 
Young,  advertising  director ;  William  A. 
Ireland,  cartoonist;  R.  .A.  Hoyt,  city 
editor ;  Hugh  Fullerton,  editorial  writer ; 
Guy  Bullock,  assistant  advertising  di¬ 
rector;  A.  E.  Camphell,  business  man¬ 
ager  ;  C.  S.  Wilson,  circulation  man¬ 
ager;  John  A.  Kelly,  president,  and 
Robert  T.  Crew,  vice-president  of  the 
First  Citizens  Trust  Company,  a  Wolfe 
project,  and  B.  T.  Homman  and  Elmer 
Grimsruder  of  the  Wolfe  Shoe  Company. 
Mr.  Kelly,  Mr.  Crew  and  Mr.  Homman 
were  formerly  on  the  staffs  of  the  Wolfe 
papers.  , 

*  *  * 

y  F  the  Minnesota  suppression  law  were 
-*■  given  less  attention  by  outsiders,  it 
would  disappear  from  the  statutes  of  the 
states  within  a  few  years,  was  the  opin¬ 
ion  expressed  by  T.  J.  Dillon,  managing 
editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune. 

"If  outsiders  would  let  the  suppression 
law  alone,  it  could  be  sneaked  off  the 
books  within  three  or  four  years,”  he 
said.  "The  great  notice  it  has  received 
has  given  the  Minnesota  legislators  the 
notion  that  it  is  an  immensely  important 
thing  and  they  have  refused  to  repeal  it. 
If  it  is  ignoretl  for  a  couple  of  years  it 
will  easily  be  killed  without  any  notice 
or  opposition  from  those  now  striving 
to  keep  it  in  effect.” 

*  «  * 

E  ROBERT  STEVENSON,  editor- 
•  in-chief  of  ll'alerbury  (Conn.)  Re- 
publican-.dmcrican,  told  friends  of  an  en¬ 
terprise  by  his  newspaiH-r  that  will  lx*  of 
interest  to  the  field.  He  said:  "We  are 
now  l)eing  told  that  the  spoken  drama 
everywhere  is  to  be  finally  put  out  of 
business  by  talking  movies.  There’s  a 
thought  here  for  newspaper  editors. 
.About  everything  there  is  in  life  is  f)e- 
coming  syndicated.  Theater  entertain¬ 
ment,  newspaper  features,  chain  store 
products,  everything  offered  for  consump¬ 
tion  in  America  from  Boston  to  San 
Francisco,  from  the  Canadian  line  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  alike. 

"People  are  getting  hungry  and  are 
likely  to  get  hungrier  for  something  dif¬ 
ferent.  The  only  thing  the  newspaper 


can  get  that  is  different  is  that  which  it 
makes  in  its  own  plant,  something  that 
deals  with  the  life  and  interests  of  its 
own  people  in  their  own  town.  The 
japer  that  shines  in  this  field  will  lead 
its  field. 

“This  is  not  a  discovery.  Its  a,n  old 
principle  but,  in  these  days  of  complicated 
rush  of  manifold  general  features,  we 
need  reminding  of  the  fact.  The  U’ater- 
hury  .American  a  few  weeks  ago  had  this 
emphasized  in  a  localized  piece  of  fiction. 

It  was  a  flapper  story,  not  one  of  these 
syndicated  affairs  in  which  blanks  are 
left  for  filling  in  the  names  of  streets 
and  public  buildings  for  each  city,  mak¬ 
ing  a  semblance  of  a  local  story.  It  was 
written  by  a  staff  member.  Its  flapper 
heroine  was  a  Waterbury  girl.  She 
worked  in  the  Waterbury  Clock  Shop  at 
a  real  job  in  which  she  did  work  that 
was  so  realistically  detailed  that  the  girls 
of  the  factory  were  confident  that  she 
was  actually  right  there  among  them  and 
were  trying  to  guess  her  real  identity. 
The  yarn  had  no  literary  qualities  but  for 
our  town  it  was  vitally  alive.  We  won 
a  real  following  and  we  are  now  aftei 
more  home  town  ideas.” 

*  *  * 

T’HE  life-story  of  Captain  John  T. 

Randell,  master  of  the  .schooner  I’m 
Alone,  sunk  with  a  cargo  of  liquor  from 
Belize,  British  Honduras,  some  six 
weeks  ago,  225  miles  off  the  Louisiana 
coast  by_  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  cutter 
Dexter,  is  to  ^  brought  out  serially  by 
the  Bell  Syn<licate,  for  newspaper  pub¬ 
lication  and  latter  in  book  form.  John 
N.  Wheeler,  president  of  the  s>’ndicate, 
signed  up  Captain  Randell  for  the  story 
the  _  day  after  all  legal  proceedings 
against  the  .sailor  were  dropped  in  the 
federal  courts  in  New  Orleans. 

Meigs  O.  p'rost  of  New  Orleans 
States  staff  is  writing  the  story,  which 
will  be  released  this  month.  Getting 
data  on  railroad  trains  and  in  hotel 
rooms  and  taxi-cabs  from  Captain  Ran¬ 
dell,  the  New  Orleans  reporter  accom¬ 
panied  him  from  New  Orleans  to  New 
\’ork,  Montreal  and  Ottawa  and  back 
to  New  York  again,  where  Captain  Ran¬ 
dell  visited  the  A.  P.  convention  the 
day  President  Hoover  addressed  it. 

Captain  Randell,  says  Mr.  Frost,  was 
received  as  a  home-coming  hero  in  Ot¬ 
tawa  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
given  interviews  by  members  of  the 
Canadian  ministry.  Heyward  Broun 
gave  a  party  for  him  in  New  York. 
Night  club  announcers  escorted  him  on 
the  floor  into  the  spotlight. 

The  master  of  the  I’m  Alone  is  an 
ex-Lieutenant  Commander,  Royal  Naval 
Reserve,  wHth  the  D.S.C.  and  Croix 
de  Guerre  with  two  p.alm.s. 

*  •  * 

lyriAMI’S  winter  .season  of  1928-20 
was  the  best  in  the  history  of  the 
city,  according  to  Ellis  Hollums,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  .Miami  Herald. 

“There  were  more  people  in  Miami 
this  season,  they  had  a  better  time,  there 
was  more  amusement  for  them  than 
ever  l)efore,"  said  Mr.  Hollums.  "News¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States  had  more 
Miami  datelines  than  they  ever  had  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter.  There  was  more  news 
breaking  there,  and  more  working  news¬ 
paper  men  were  there  on  assignment  than 
ever  before. 

“Miami  has  become  a  national  news 
center  during  winter  months,  and  press 
associations,  I  am  confident,  are  cogni¬ 
zant  of  its  importance.  These  associa¬ 
tions  doubtless  will  establish  regular 
bureaus  at  Miami  hereafter.  Most  of 
them  were  handicapped  this  year  be¬ 
cause  they  did  not  have  bureaus  at  Miami. 
It’s  the  best  news  source  in  the  country 
during  winter  months.” 

(Continued  on  page  44) 
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TEXT  OF  GAYLORD-THOMASON  LETTERS 


The  full  text  of  the  correspondence 
between  Messrs.  Gaylord,  Palmer  and 
Thonuison,  referred  to,  but  not  published, 
at  the  convention,  is  gh'en  below,  -Wr. 
Gaylord's  first  letter  follows: 

March  11,  1929. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Palmer,  General  Manager, 
American  N'ewsi>at)er  PuMishers’ 
Assf>ciation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  -Mr.  Palmer:  I  am  assuming 
that  you  and  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  paper  committee 
are  beginning  to  hear  from  publishers 
who  have  been  shocked  by  the  announced 
price  of  newsprint  for  1928. 

From  conversation  with  a  number  of 
publishers  in  the  last  few  days  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  announced  price  is  going 
to  be  received  with  great  indignation  by 
the  majority  of  the  publishers  and  the 
question  is  being  raised  at  once  as  to 
what  the  -Xmerican  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers’  Assfxriation  did  to  prevent  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  price  which  is  at  least 
from  three  to  eight  dollars  per  ton  higher 
than  any  publisher  expect^. 

Your  bulletin  No.  24  of  Dec.  17  prom¬ 
ised  that  the  paper  cf»mmittee  would  take 
steps  to  watch  the  situation  closely  and 
keep  the  members  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  ad¬ 
vised  should  the  situation  develop  to  the 
point  where  newsprint  prices  were  to  1^ 
taken  out  of  the  realm  of  free  competi¬ 
tion.  Certainly  that  is  just  what  has 
happened  and  the  price  is  far  above  the 
competitive  price. 

So  far  as  I  know,  however,  the  paper 
committee  has  not  kept  the  members  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  advised,  though  _  they  may 
have  attempted  to  do  something  to  pre¬ 
vent  what  has  occurred.  I  have  no  de¬ 
sire  to  make  any  complaint  against  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  paper  committee  until  I  know  the 
facts  in  the  case,  but  one  publisher  told 
me  the  other  day  that  he  proposed  to 
go  to  the  annual  meeting  and  move  for 
the  discharge  of  the  paper  committee, 
believing  that  if  there  were  no  paper 
committee  the  individual  publishers 
would  have  made  a  harder  fight  and 
prevent  what  has  occurred. 

I  have  a  very  high  regard  for  Mr. 
Thomason,  the  chairman  of  that  com¬ 
mittee,  but  it  is  very  unfortunate  that 
for  sometime  past  it  has  been  rumored 
that  his  purchue  of  the  Chicago  Jour¬ 
nal  was  financed  by  a  fund  suppo^d  to 
have  been  furnished  directly  or  indirectly 
by  the  International  Paper  Company  and 
that  the  recent  purchase  of  many  papers 
has  been  financed  by  this  same  fund, 
though  I  do  not  know  that  any  of  the 
purchasers  were  members  of  the  paper 
committee. 

On  Dec.  17  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  issued  a 
a  bulletin  from  the  paper  committee 
with  Mr.  Thomason  as  chairman  saying 
that  it  did  not  want  a  low  price  for 
paper  and  had  so  told  the  manufacturers. 
At  that  time  the  price  of  |50  to  (51  a 
ton  was  being  considered.  The  only 
explanation  I  have  ever  heard  from  the 
paper  committee’s  attitude  was  the  fact 
that  they  were  afraid  that  if  the  paper 
continues  around  (50,  there  would  be  a 
price-war  and  low  paper  prices  for  a 
year  or  two  and  then  the  larger  com¬ 
panies  would  swallow  up  the  smaller 
companies  and  higher  prices  would  pre¬ 
vail.  We  have  not  had  the  price  war 
but  the  swallowing  up  has  occurred,  and 
there  is  now  one  big  comply  to  all  in¬ 
tents  and  purposes.  The  price  was  raised 
approximately  (5  but  every  publisher  who 
signs  a  5-year  contract  virtually  signs 
a  blank  check  for  paper  supply  for  the 
four  succeeding  years.  The  trust  can 
name  any  price  it  chooses  and  we  will 
have  no  recourse. 

The  paper  committee  will  immediately 
say  that  the  publisher  has  the  privilege 
of  cancellation  if  he  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  price.  That  cancellation  clause  is 
the  piece  of  cheese  which  baits  the  trap. 
All  of  the  publishers  in  the  United  States 
will  have  the  same  ten  days  in  which  to 


cancel  their  contract  and  find  a  new 
source  of  supply. 

The  great  majority  of  manufacturers 
east  of  the  Rockies,  both  American  and 
Canadian,  are  members  of  the  pool.  They 
are  pledged  not  to  interfere  with  each 
other’s  customers.  They  are  restricted 
to  80  per  cent  of  the  capacity  of  their 
mills. 

If  the  pool  cares  to  set  a  price  of  (80 
next  November,  the  buyers  of  several 
millions  of  tons  of  paper  will  want  to 
cancel.  Not  one  in  one  hundred  would 
be  able  to  find  any  other  source  of  sup¬ 
ply.  All  mills  outside  of  the  pool  are 
contracted  practically  to  capacity.  There 
is  a  small  European  supply.  A  can¬ 
cellation  of  contract  next  November  or 
December  by  almost  any  publisher  will 
mean  suspension  of  publication.  He  will 
pay  whatever  price  the  pool  fixes  or  go 
out  of  business.  That  piece  of  cheese 
may  smell  good  to  Mr.  Thomason’s  com¬ 
mittee  at  the  present  time  but  if  they 
nibble  on  it  next  November  the  trap  will 
be  sprung. 

The  paper  committee  of  which  Mr. 
Thomason  is  chairman  practically  ad¬ 
mitted  that  they  aided  and  abetted  in 
this  arrangement.  They  were  tickled  to 
death  with  the  outcome.  In  fact,  they 
held  a  jubilee  on  the  18th  of  March  in 
which  they  received  the  plaudits  and  con¬ 
gratulations  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  A.N.P.A.  If  the  paper  committee 
were  not  at  least  partially  responsible 
for  the  situation,  why  should  they  re¬ 
ceive  the  applause? 

I  call  attention  to  another  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstance.  The  A.N.P.A.  sent  an  attor¬ 
ney  named  Hanson  to  Washington  to 
appear  before  a  Senatorial  committee  to 
protest  against  any  investigation  of  the 
newsprint  situation  or  the  pending  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  monopoly.  This  same 
attorney,  Mr.  Hanson,  also  appeared  be¬ 
fore  another  Senatorial  committee  as  a 
representative  of  the  International  Paper 
Company.  I  have  never  yet  learned 
whether  this  fee  was  paid  in  both  in¬ 
stances  bv  the  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  or  by  the  A.N.P.A. 

Also  it  is  frankly  admitted  by  Mr. 
Thomason  that  his  purchase  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Journal  was  partially  financed  by 
the  International  Paper  Company  taking 
(1,000,000  in  bonds  and  (600,000  in  pre¬ 
ferred  stock.  Of  course,  it  is  legitimate 
for  Mr.  Thomason  or  any  other  pub¬ 
lisher  to  obtain  financial  assistance  from 
the  International  Paper  Company. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  published  that 
the  International  Paper  Company  set 
aside  (100,000,000  to  finance  newspapers. 
This  would  finance  fifty  newspapers  with 
(2,000,000  each.  It  has  been  published 
that  they  contemplate  increasing  this  fund 
to  (200,000,000.  That  would  enable  them 
to  supply  $1,000,000  each  to  one  hundred 
more  publishers.  Can  a  publisher  whose 
plant  is  mortgaged  to  the  International 
Paper  Company  serve  on  the  paper  com¬ 
mittee  with  the  same  force  and  effective¬ 
ness  as  a  publisher  who  is  independent 
of  the  International  Paper  Company  and 
who  is  free  to  buy  his  paper  where  he 
chooses  and  has  no  plant  mortgaged  to 
the  paper  company. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  ethics 
involved  in  this  situation  and  that  no 
man  who  has  financed  the  ownership  of 
his  newspaper  through  the  International 
Paper  Company  should  accept  a  position 
on  the  paper  commitee. 

It  may  be  there  are  only  ten  or  twenty 
publishers  who  have  so  far  availed 
themselves  of  the  (100,000.000  fund.  If 
the  fund  is  increased  there  may  be  one 
hundred  or  more  members  who  are  mort¬ 
gaged  to  the  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  great 
majority  of  members  who  are  not  under 
financial  obligration  to  the  International 
Paper  Company  should  be  represented 
by  men  who  do  not  make  their  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York  at  the  office  of 
the  International  Paper  Company  and 
who  do  not  have  close  financial  relations 
with  it. 


I  know  that  such  prominent  publish¬ 
ers  as  Mr.  Walter  A.  Strong  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  delivered  an 
eulogy  on  the  philanthropy  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Company.  I  know  that 
other  publishers  of  big  newspapers  feel 
that  they  can  write  a  blank  check  and 
lay  it  in  the  hands  of  the  International 
Paper  Company  and  let  them  fill  it  out 
with  the  price  of  their  paper  for  the 
next  four  years.  I  do  not  share  their 
optimism. 

I  recall  that  when  the  big  pinch  came 
after  the  war  some  of  us  paid  as  high 
as  (200  a  ton  for  paper,  that  the  Inter¬ 
national  marketed  much  of  their  product 
at  (50  and  (75  a  ton  higher  than  the 
Great  Northern  Newspaper  Company.  I 
do  not  look  upon  the  International  as  a 
charitable  institution. 

I  am  informed  that  the  tentative  pro¬ 
gram  not  formally  adopted  at  the  Mont- 
leal  meeting  calM  for  (55.20  this  year, 
about  $60  next  year  and  (65  following 
years,  although  there  was  a  prominent 
American  manufacturer  who  demanded 
the  fixing  of  the  price  at  (75  this  year. 
He  argued  very  logically  that  the  price 
was  arbitra*-y  and  could  only  be  main¬ 
tained  by  their  monopolist  agreement, 
and  they  might  just  as  well  make  as 
much  money  as  they  choose. 

We  shall  not  know  until  next  Novem¬ 
ber  whether  the  price  will  be  $^  or  $80, 
but  whatever  price  may  be  fixed  by  the 
pool,  ninety-nine  out  of  every  one  hun¬ 
dred  publishers  will  pay. 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  has  put  itself  in  an  awkward 
position.  It  has  begged  our  government 
not  to  enforce  the  existing  laws  against 
monopolies,  not  even  to  investigate  to  see 
whether  the  laws  are  being  violated.  I 
think  individual  publishers  or  some  other 
publishers’  organization  will  have  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  apply  our  federal  laws  against 
.American  newspaper  manufacturers  who 
are  now  openly  defying  the  government. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  E.  K.  Gaylord. 


Mr.  Thomason’s  reply  follows: 

March  16,  1929. 

Mr.  E.  K.  Gaylord. 

Publisher,  Daily  Oklahoman, 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Dear  Mr.  Gaylord:  L.  B.  Palmer 
was  much  disturbed  over  the  information 
in  your  letter  of  March  11,  and  called  me 
on  the  telephone  day  before  yesterday 
to  talk  with  me  about  “it.  I  asked  him 
to  send  me  a  copy  of  your  letter  so  that 
I  might  answer  it  in  person.  I  receivefl 
a  copy  this  morning  and  am  writing  you 
quite  fully,  not  because  I  value  your 
opinions  but  because  there  are  a  number 
of  men  in  our  business  whose  friendship 
I  esteem  and  you  are  one  of  them.  Here 
are  the  facts: 

I  was  asked  to  serve  as  chairman  of 
the  paper  committee  at  the  annual  di¬ 
rector’s  meeting  because  of  my  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  paper  manufacturing  business 
as  a  director  and  officer  of  the  Ontario 
Paper  Company  during  the  nine  years 
I  was  associated  with  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune.  I  accepted  this  appointment  as  I 
accepted  my  last  nomination  as  a  director 
of  the  A.N.P.A.,  not  from  any  desire 
to  be  conspicuous  but  because  it  was 
urged  upon  me  as  a  duty  by  Charlie 
Taylor  and  Stewart  Bryan,  old  friends 
and  associates.  I  bought  the  Chicago 
Journal  last  June.  Last  January,  Joe 
Fearing,  vice-president  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Paper  Company,  and  a  friend  of 
many  years’  standing,  visited  me  in  my 
winter  home  in  Tampa.  He  urged  me 
to  talk  to  him  when  I  should  consider  the 
purchase  of  any  newspaper,  and  said  that 
if  he  could  secure  the  newsprint  con¬ 
tracts  for  any  such  paper  his  company 
would  be  glad  to  assist  in  its  financing 
on  liberal  terms. 

'The  idea  appeared  sound  to  me  then, 
as  it  does  now,  so  I  communicated  with 
him  when  Mr.  Bryan  and  I  negotiated  for 


the  purchase  of  the  Journal  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  when  our  purchase  was  con¬ 
cluded  we  sold  to  the  international  Paper 
Company  $1,000,000  of  our  debentures 
and  (600,000  dollars  of  preferred  stock 
in  return  for  a  long  term  paper  contract, 
and  a  premium  of  one  share  of  common 
stock  for  each  four  shares  of  preferred. 

I>ast  fall,  when  we  were  actively  nego¬ 
tiating  for  the  purchase  of  another 
Middle  Western  newspaper,  we  made 
tentative  arrangements  for  its  financing 
with  the  International  Paper  Company, 
and  that  arrangement  would  have  been 
completed  but  for  the  fact  that  we  were 
not  able  to  buy  the  paper. 

Early  in  December  the  paper  committee 
rnet  in  New  York  to  consider  the  situa¬ 
tion  presented  by  the  International  Paper 
Company’s  contract  with  the  Hearst 
newspapers  and  the  meetings  called  by 
the  Canadian  manufacturers  to  compel 
the  International  Paper  Company  to 
abandon  either  its  Hearst  contract  or  its 
uniform  price  policy.  As  soon  as  the 
committee  had  met,  I  told  all  of  the 
committee  of  my  financial  connections 
with  the  International  Paper  Company, 
precisely  as  I  have  outlined  them  to  you 
above. 

I  advised  the  committee  that  I  had  no 
desire  to  continue  as  its  chairman,  that 
if  anyone  had  the  slightest  feeling  that 
because  of  the  above  facts  I  should  no 
longer  serve,  he  need  have  no  fear  that 
I  would  be  offended  if  he  said  so. 

Every  member  of  the  committee 
promptly  urged  me  to  continue  as  chair¬ 
man  and  voiced  his  conviction  that  my 
personal  connection  with  the  paper  com¬ 
pany  would  be  no  detriment  to  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  deliberation. 

Mr.  Graustein,  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Qmpany,  was  invited  to 
appear  before  the  committee  and  did  so. 
answering  all  questions  very  frankly  and 
freely.  The  representatives  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Mills,  who  were  then  in  New  York, 
were  also  invited  to  appear  before  the 
committee,  and  did  so. 

After  they  had  retired  the  committee 
(including  Mr.  Ker,  our  (Canadian  mem¬ 
ber),  were  unanimous  in  their  judgment  1 
that  Mr.  Graustein  had  been  frank  and 
above  board  with  us,  and  that  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Canadian  mills  had 
been  something  less  than  that,  and  the  ; 
bulletin  of  December  17th  was  drawn  ; 
and  handed  to  Mr.  Palmer  to  be  issued. 

The  negotiations  between  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Paper  Company  and  the  Canadian  , 
Mills  were  continued  at  the  insistence  of 
the  Premiers  of  Quebec  and  Ontario.  I 
kept  Mr.  Palmer  advised  from  time  to 
time  of  the  information  which  I  received, 
from  the  International  Paper  Company, 
and  he  in  turn  advised  me  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  which  he  received  from  Cana¬ 
dian  sources.  It  appeared  that  the  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Company  had  signed  a 
contract  for  approximately  28  per  cent 
of  the  Hearst  tonnage  at  a  five-ywr 
price  to  be  approximately  (50  at  the  mill. 
Hearst  had  a  number  of  other  contracts  j 
with  Canadian  Mills  at  prices  ranging  * 
from  $50  to  (58,  and  Hearst’s  average 
price  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  (5.5.20 
at  the  mill.  Both  Mr.  Palmer  and  I 
learned  in  February  that  an  agreement 
was  assumed  to  be  reached  between 
Hearst,  the  Canadian  Mills,  and  the  In¬ 
ternational  Paper  Company  on  the  basis 
of  which  all  the  Hearst  tonnage  was  to 
be  provided  for  five  years  at  an  average 
price  of  (55.00  at  the  mill.  As  soon  as 
we  had  this  information  from  sources 
which  Mr.  Palmer  felt  were  authorita¬ 
tive  the  bulletin  was  issued  to  that  effect. 

About  10  days  later  the  International 
Paper  Company’s  contract  was  announced 
and  until  the  contract  was  announced  no 
member  of  the  paper  committee,  includ¬ 
ing  Mr.  Palmer  and  myself,  knew_  what 
its  terms  were  to  be.  As  soon  as  it  was 
announced  another  bulletin  was  sent  to 
the  membership,  and  as  soon  as  copy  of 
it  was  received  by  me  (I  was  then  w 
Tampa)  I  discuss^  it  over  the  telephone 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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ORDER  INVESTIGATION  OF  DAILIES’  SALE 

Senator  Norris  Asks  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  Probe  Herald-Traveler  Purchase  by  Paper 

Company — Two  Resolutions  Demand  State  Inquiry 


(By  Telegraph  to  Editx>r  &  Publisher) 

WASHINGTON,  April  25— Sale  of 
stock  of  the  Boston  Herald- 
Tran'eler  to  the  International  Paper  and 
Power  Company  will  be  inquired  into 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  at  a 
hearing:  in  Washington,  April  30,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  investigation  of  power 
and  gas  utilities,  the  commission  an¬ 
nounced  today. 

Witnesses  summoned  to  appear  are; 
Robert  Lincoln  O’Brien,  former  presi¬ 
dent.  Boston  Publishing  Company;  W. 
N'.  Hurbult,  vice  president.  International 
Paper  and  Power  Company ;  James  Gar¬ 
field,  secretary,  Boston  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  and  John  R.  Macomber,  director. 
International  Paper  and  Power  Company. 

It  is  understood  that  this  action  on  the 
part  of  the  commission  was  prompted 
by  a  letter  from  Senator  George  W. 
Norris  of  Nebraska,  who  urged  the  body 
to  look  into  the  matter  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  linked  with  the  propaganda 
activities  of  the  so-called  “Power  Trust." 

Coincident  with  the  Norris  request, 
two  proposals  have  been  filed  in  the 
.Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives 
asking  sweeping  investigation  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  power  companies,  especially 
“the  financial  interests,  if  any,  of  such 
foreign  corporations  in  publishing  or 
other  enterprises  in  this  Commonwealth 
not  engaged  in  public  utilities.” 

This  year’s  legislature  already  has  re¬ 
jected  two  petitions  of  somewhat  similar 
character.  The  two  new  proposals  are 
sponsored  by  Rep.  James  E.  Hagan  of 
Somerville  on  the  petition  of  City  Coun¬ 
cillor  Daniel  F.  Leahy  of  Cambridge 
and  by  Rep.  Anthony  A.  McNulty. 

The  McNulty  resolve,  of  similar  char¬ 
acter,  would  investigate  the  activities  of 
power  and  pulp  companies  and  allied  in¬ 
terests  in  influencing  the  sentiment  of  the 
state  through  the  schools  or  the  press. 

Lx-Governor  Channing  H.  Cox  and 
John  R.  Macomber,  both  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  have  been  added  to  the  director¬ 
ate  of  the_  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  and 
Trozrler,  it  was  announced  last  week. 


“William  Randolph  Hearst  and  the 
Boston  American  have  rendered  a  really 
great  public  service,  not  only  to  the 
people  of  New  England  but  to  the  entire 
country  in  their  enterprising  disclosure 
of  power  company  acquisition  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald-Traveler  at  a  critical  period 
in  the  consideration  of  one  of  the  most 
important  problems  this  section  has  ever 
faced. 

“The  nation-wide  attention  which  this 
incident  has  attracted  and  the  profound 
sensation  it  has  caused  in  every  circle 
furnish  indisputable  proof  of  the  fact  that 
the  people  are  deeply  interested  in  the 
integrity  of  the  press  and  realize  that 
its  complete  freedom  from  domination 
or  even  incidental  influence  by  great 
financial  and  business  interests  is  a  vital 
necessity  to  democratic  government. 

“All  too  frequently  in  recent  years  as 
important  changes  have  taken  place  in 
the  control  of  our  newspapers  and  all 
too  many  of  them  have  pretended  an 
independence  and  devotion  to  the  public 
interest  which  was  pure  hypocrisy,  an 
illusive,  ‘unwritten  law’  of  ‘journalistic 
courtesy’  has  seemed  to  prevent  their 
free  contemporaries  from  giving  the 
people  the  truth. 

“L’ndoubtedly  a  reason  for  this  attitude 
has  been  fear  that  readers  would  mis¬ 
understand,  that  they  would  suspect  that 
a  newspaper  printing  uncomfortable 
truths  about  another  was  doing  so  to 
advance  its  own  selfish  purposes  and  was 
not  actuated  by  an  honest  desire  to  serve 
the  public  interest.  And  yet  if  the  news¬ 
paper  maintains  it  is  in  fact  a  public  in¬ 
stitution  and  in  duty  bound  to  inform  the 
public  of  any  corporate  activity  which  is 
contrary  to  the  common  interest,  on  what 
theory  can  it  excuse  its  failure  to  disclose 
doubtful  ownership  or  the  disloyalty  of  a 
contemporary,  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
misunderstood? 

“If  a  newspaper  which  is  criticized  is 
free  from  blame  it  is  abundantly  able  to 


defend  itself.  The  exposure  of  the 
Herald-Traveler  scandal  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  prove  a  great  benefit  to  journalism, 
while  it  should  at  the  same  time  direct 
the  attention  of  the  .\merican  people  to 
the  vital  importance  of  the  electric  light 
and  power  question  with  which  this 
unfortunate  occurrence  is  linked  in¬ 
separably. 

“It  will  give  journalism  a  new  dignity 
if  it  shocks  people  into  a  realization  of 
the  fact  that  all  collections  of  paper  and 
ink  are  not  newspapers  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word — that  mere  aggregation  of 
colored  comic  supplements,  rotogravure 
sections,  special  correspondents  and  other 
well-known  devices,  associated  with 
reams  of  advertising  and  accumulating 
riches  for  greedy  operators,  really  are 
not  newspapers  to  be  believed  and  relied 
upon  merely  because  of  these  physical 
characteristics. 

“The  newspaper  which  measures  up  to 
the  standards  of  conscientious  journalism 
is  the  newspaper  which  is  an  institution— 
which  feels  that  its  duty  to  the  public — 
all  the  people — irresfiective  of  class, 
comes  before  all  else  and  will  not  permit 
any  influence  to  turn  it  one  inch  from 
the  path  of  honest  public  service. 

"There  are  too  many  newspapers  in 
America  today  which,  having  gained  pub¬ 
lic  confidence  in  years  long  past  by  their 
inde|)endence  and  notable  achievements 
for  the  common  good,  are  now  but  mere 
money-making  machines  owned  under 
cover  by  those  who  usually  seek  to  ex¬ 
ploit  and  not  serve  the  public  interest. 
There  are  others  whose  owners  have  be¬ 
come  rich  and  who,  corrupted  by  the 
wealth  the  public  has  placed  in  their  con- 
troj,  have  wholly  forgotten  their  resixm- 
sibilities  to  those  who  have  m;ule  their 
success  possible.  The  developments 
which  have  been  impairing  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  a  free  press  in  recent  years 
have  been  many  and  serious  and  the 
blunders  of  the  power  company  managers 


The  published  account  of  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  by  the  power  interests  of  stock 
in  the  Herald-Traveler,  as  printed  in 
the  Boston  Post  on  April  11,  was  put 
into  the  Congressional  Record  April  18 
by  Senator  Walsh  of  Montana. 

Accompanying  the  original  Boston 
Post  story  was  an  editorial  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  printed  in  the  same  issue  and  an 
article  from  the  pen  of  John  Bantry, 
captioned  “Millions  by  Power  Stocks,” 
published  on  April  14.  All  three  went 
into  the  record  at  Senator  Walsh’s  re¬ 
quest. 

In  offering  the  newspaper  clippings 
the  Montana  Senator  said;  “The  inves¬ 
tigation  ordered  by  the  Senate  into  the 
activities  of  the  alleged  power  trust 
discloses  the  use  of  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  country  for  the  spreading  of 
propaganda.  In  that  connection  it  may 
be  interesting  to  know  that  the  power 
trust,  or  one  of  the  important  factors 
>n  it,  recently  acquired  two  important 
newspapers  in  New  England. 

‘‘I  send  to  the  desk  a  story  of  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  these  interests  as  published 
in  the  Boston  Post  on  April  11  and  an 
editorial  on  this  matter  from  the  same 
journal,  and  likewise  an  article  by  John 
Bantry,  a  correspondent  of  that  news¬ 
paper,  reporting  the  acquisition  of  a 
wtge  number  of  municipal  plants  and 
ojber  privately  owned  corporations  in 
^ew  England  by  the  so-called  power 
trust,  and  ask  that  the  same  be  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  record.” 

.  The  Herald-Traveler  sale  has  con- 
bnued  to  provoke  editorial  comment  in 
New  England  newspapers. 

In  an  editorial  captioned  “Honest 
Newspapers  and — the  Other  Kind”  the 

orcester  (Mass.)  Post  had  the  fol¬ 
lowing  to  say; 


.-V- . 


POWER,  POWER,  POWER. 
Drown  by  Fitopatrick  in  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 


will  prove  very  useful  if  they  inspire  the 
people  to  examine  a  bit  more  critically 
the  newspapers  they  are  accustomed  to 
rely  upon. 

“The  Herald-Traveler  affair  raises 
another  interesting  qus^stion — just  how 
competent  to  handle  millpons  of  investors’ 
money  and  vast  business  enterprises  in¬ 
volving  public  good-will; are  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  directors  of  a  public  utility  who 
have  demonstrated  such  boneheadedness 
as  that  displayed  in  this  case. 

“Greed  for  quickly  acquired  riches  and 
lust  for  power  have  a  blinding  effect  on 
men.  Only  these  influences  can  explain 
the  utter  lack  of  comprehension  of  the 
reactions  of  a  fair-minded  public  to  af¬ 
fronts  of  this  character. 

“In  its  childish  editorial  attempt  to  de¬ 
scribe  as  ‘open’  and  ‘above  board’  a 
shameful  transaction  which  it  had  con¬ 
cealed  for  four  months  the  Herald  said 
its  owners; 

“  ‘Have  never  advocated  any  policy 
which  in  their  judgment  ran  counter  to 
the  welfare  of  the  people  with  whose  for¬ 
tunes  their  oxen  interests  are  irrevocably 
committed.’  That  is  undoubtedly  true. 
That  sentence  must  have  been  written 
over  carefully  several  times,  .\nnther 
might  well  have  gone  in  right  there— 
".dnd  they  hoTe  nerer  advocated  auv  Pol¬ 
icy  which  li-as  not  in  the  interest  of  their 
07vn  pockets  and  those  of  their  associates 
first,  last  and  all  the  time." 

The  Holyoke  Transcript  viewed  the 
sale  as  follows; 

“New  England  newspaper  circles  are 
buzzing  today  with  the  revelation  of  the 
fact  that  the  International  Paper  and 
Power  Company  some  months  ago  ac- 
(|uired  control  of  the  Boston  Herald  and 
Boston  Traveler,  two  of  the  most  pros¬ 
perous  and  mo.st  widelv  read  newspapers 
in  the  Hub  district.  The  deal  was  closed 
in  January,  it  appears,  but  it  was  not 
until  yesterday  that  it  was  revealed  when 
the  report  required  by  the  Postoffice  De¬ 
partment  every  six  months  was  made 
public.  The  report  calls  for  designation 
of  all  stockholders  holding  more  than  1 
per  cent  of  the  securities  of  the  publish¬ 
ing  company  and  it  was  then  discovered 
that  the  name  of  one  of  the  holding  com¬ 
panies  artiliated  with  the  International 
Paper  Company  was  on  the  list.  An  offi¬ 
cial  of  the  International  confirmed  the 
fact  that  the  company  held  at  least  a  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  the  newspaper  enter¬ 
prise. 

“The  statement  that  the  purchase  was 
made  in  order  to  assure  the  International 
Paper  Company  another  outlet  for  its 
newsprint  product  is  plausible  enough  but 
hardly  101)  per  cent  convincing.  The  In¬ 
ternational  is  playing  a  big  game  in  a 
big  way.  Newsprint  is  only  one  of  its 
varied  interests ;  in  fact,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  has  devoted  more  effort  in  recent 
years  to  the  development  of  its  vast 
power  resources  in  New  England  and 
Canada  than  it  has  to  the  newsprint  pro¬ 
duction  business.  The  lay  mind  will  be 
likely  to  develop  a  headache  if  it  under¬ 
takes  to  follow  the  devious  courses  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  International  through  its 
succession  of  new  business,  mergers, 
sales,  resales,  and  other  manipulations  in 
recent  years.  But  it  will  readily  grasp 
the  fact  that  it  is  shooting  high  and  wide 
,at  something  and  that  something  has  to 
do  with  power  rather  than  with  news¬ 
print. 

“There  will  be  plenty  of  those  who  will 
look  on  the  whole  transaction  with  sus¬ 
picion.  The  newspapers  thus  brought 
under  the  control  of  the  great  industrial 
Frankenstein  can  hardly  hope  to  convince 
the  reading  public  that  they  are  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  render  fair,  free,  frank  and  fear¬ 
less  opinions  on  matters  where  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  a  great  power  combine  clash  with 
the  interests  of  a  power  consuming 
public.” 

(Continued  on  page  104) 
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with  Mr.  Butler,  president  of  the  A.  N. 
P.  A.,  and  Mr.  Palmer. 

Mr.  Palmer  and  Mr.  Butler  discussed 
it  further  with  other  members  of  the 
paper  committee  and  a  bulletin  was  sent 
to  the  membership  advising  publishers  not 
to  sign  the  five-year  contract  until  it 
could  be  analysed  by  the  committee.  As 
you  know,  the  paper  committee  and  the 
directors  are  meeting  in  N’ew  York  next 
Monday  for  the  purpose  of  analysing  the 
contract  and  advising  the  membership  of 
the  results  of  their  scrutiny. 

I  believe  that  the  foregoing  gives  you 
all  of  the  essential  facts  in  the  situation. 
The  first  criticism  of  the  publishers  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  that  the  price  is  too  high. 
The  International  Paper  Gimpany  has 
assured  both  Mr.  Palmer  and  myself 
that  the  price  is  based  on  mill  price  of 
$55.00,  with  the  freight  added  to  the 
various  zones,  and  that  this  price  is 
identical  with  the  Hearst  price.  Person¬ 
ally  I  believe  this  statement  and  to  date 
I’ve  had  no  information  which  could  lead 
me  to  believe  that  it  is  not  true.  A 
price  of  $55  mill  was  lower  than  the 
actual  production  costs  of  most  Ameri¬ 
can  mills,  and  covers  production  costs 
of  Canadian  mills,  and  a  six  per  cent 
return  on  their  investment  only  if  the 
mills  arc  operated  at  full  capacity.  As 
the  newsprint  industry  is  at  present  or¬ 
ganized.  this  price  is  probably  the  lowe.st 
at  which  a  great  majority  of  mills  can 
continue  to  earn  their  costs  and  return 
on  their  funded  indebtedness.  It  is  lower 
than  many  American  mills  can  continue 
to  receive  and  exist. 

I  fully  realize  that  the  job  of  the  A.  N. 
P.  A.  paper  committee  is  to  approach  its 
problem  from  the  publishers’  point  of 
view.  But  at  the  Noveml)er  convention  I 
said  to  the  convention,  and  I  still  firmly 
believe,  that  a  lower  price  than  that  an¬ 
nounced  would  operate  to  the  ultimate 
detriment  of  your  business  and  mine,  be¬ 
cause  it  would  cause  the  closing  down  of 
so  many  mills  that  when  newsprint  de¬ 
mand  again  increase<l  the  price  would  be 
bound  to  rise  quickly.  I  said  at  the  No¬ 
vember  convention  that  in  my  judgment 
the  best  interest  of  publishers  was  served 
by  the  establishment  of  newsprint  prices 
on  a  basis  that  fluctuatifjis  might  be 
obviated. 

I’ve  said  the  same  things  at  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  paper  committee  and  I  firmly 
believe  this  to  be  the  only  sound  policy 
for  the  paper  committee  to  pursue.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  this  new  price  is  lower 
than  the  average  price  paid  by  publishers 
anywhere  during  the  past  twelve  months. 
I  ask  no  ptiblisher  to  accept  my  judgment 
in  the  matter,  but  in  my  personal  opinion 
if  the  price  went  lower  the  inevitable  re¬ 
bound  would  cost  us  more  money  in  a 
three-year  period.  In  my  personal 
opinion  the  three  great  desi^ratums  in 
newsprint  prices  arc : 

First,  that  they  should  be  established 
on  a  liasis  which  eliminates  violent  fluc¬ 
tuations  so  far  as  possible. 

Second,  that  they  should  be  established 
on  a  basis  which  permits  reasonable  but 
not  unreasonable  profits  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer. 

Third,  that  they  should  be  uniform  to 
all  publishers.  I  believe  that  the  present 
announcement  of  price  complies  with  all 
three  of  these  requirements.  This  is  my 
personal  belief  and  I  don’t  know  whether 
the  other  members  of  the  paper  com¬ 
mittee  will  coincide  with  my  judgment 
when  we  meet  Monday  or  not. 

_  As  to  the  features  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional’s  announcement  of  its  contract 
other  than  price,  those  will  be  discussed 
fully  at  the  meeting  Monday,  and  I  pre¬ 
sume  that  it  will  l>e  unwise  for  me  to 
express  any  personal  opinion  about  that 
at  this  time. 

The  change  of  price  from  a  mill  basis 
to  a  delivered  basis  is  not.  in  my  judg¬ 
ment.  to  the  best  interest  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Arthur  Dawe,  of  the  Canadian  news¬ 
print  interests,  was  in  to  see  me  yes¬ 
terday.  _  I  asked  him  if  his  companies 
were  going  to  announce  a  price,  and  he 
said  that  they  were  not. 


He  said  that  the  majority  of  Canadian 
mills  were  running  on  a  basis  of  four 
<lays  a  week,  and  that  any  price  lower 
than  the  International’s  announced  price 
would  put  them  out  of  business.  He 
justified  the  insistence  of  the  Canadian 
premiers  upon  the  conference  of  manu¬ 
facturers  on  this  ground. 

You  say  that  the  bulletin  of  December 
17  had  a  tendency  to  induce  publishers 
“to  rest  easy  in  the  belief  that  the  pa»^r 
committee  was  going  to  prevent  just 
what  has  occurred.” 

From  what  I  have  said  you  can  see 
that  in  my  judgment  “what  has  oc¬ 
curred,”  so  far  as  price  is  concerned,  is 
no  catastrophe.  Personally  I  fail  to  see 
how  the  paper  committee  could  possibly 
have  prevented  it  if  it  had  been  con¬ 
sidered  a  catastrophe 

I  appreciate  your  mentioning  the  pub¬ 
lisher  who  called  and  was  told  I  could  be 
reached  at  the  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  offices  in  New  York.  My  secretary 
tells  me  that  this  is  true,  and  it  could 
have  been  true  on  any  one  of  three  or 
four  occasions  during  which  I  have  been 
discussing  newspaper  financing  set-ups 
with  their  officers  during  the  past  six 
months.  The  significant  circumstances  is 
that  a  publisher  should  mention  this  fact 
to  you  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  that, 
as  a  member  of  the  paper  committee.  I 
had  probably  violated  my  obligations  to 
the  A.  N.  P.  A.  because  my  business 
brought  me  into  intimate  contact  with  the 
officials  of  the  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany. 

As  committee  chairman,  director,  vice- 
president  and  president  in  the  past  eight 
years,  I  have  given  to  the  organization 
as  freely  of  my  time  and  effort  as  any 
member  I  know.  In  that  eight  years  I 
have  never  given  any  member  justification 
for  the  belief  that  I  have  ever  served  my 
own  interests  at  the  expense  of  the  best 
interests  of  all  the  members. 

If  I  were  of  a  pessimistic  habit  of  mind 
I  might  ask  you  “What’s  the  use?”  But 
I’m  not.  And  so  I’ll  say  instead  that  if 
any  member  wishes  to  debate  with  me  at 
the  coming  convention  the  question  of  the 
fairness,  the  honesty,  the  alertness,  or  the 
industry  of  the  paper  committee,  or  any 
member  of  it,  to  the  limit  of  mv  ability 
I’ll  afford  him  an  interesting  interlude. 

Meanwhile,  I’m  hoping  that  things  are 
well  with  you  and  looking  forward  to  a 
renewal  of  our  pleasant  acquaintance  at 
the  convention. 

Sincerely  yours. 

(Signed)  S.  E.  Thomason. 


•Ur.  Gaylord’s  letter,  addressed  to  the 
entire  A.N.P.A.  ntemhershil< ,  which  was 
unit  ten  April  18,  jolloivs: 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla..  .\pril  18, 
192*). — Dear  sir;  I  am  wondering  if  you 
were  pleased  with  the  organization  of  the 
newsprint  trust  and  the  contract  it 
offered?  A  letter  of  mine  to  Mr.  Palmer 
was  published  without  my  knowledge  in 
a  recent  A.N.P.A.  bulletin.  This  calls 
for  an  explanation,  and  I  had  expected  to 
make  the  explanation  in  person  on  the 
floor  of  the  .\.N.P.A.  convention.  A 
severe  illness  absolutely  prevents  my  at¬ 
tending  the  meeting  and  this  letter  con¬ 
tains  my  criticism  of  the  paper  committee 
and  the  entire  situation. 

The  Canadian  Newsprint  Institute  was 
organized  by  the  largest  American  and 
Canadian  manufacturers  east  of  the 
Rockies.  Like  all  monopolies,  it  had  at 
least  four  main  objectives.  First,  to  set 
an  arbitrary  price  higher  than  competitive 
markets  would  provide ;  second,  to  re¬ 
strict  the  output  of  each  member  of  the 
trust  to  wipe  out  the  surplus  and  create 
a  scarcity  of  the  product ;  third,  to  divide 
territory  and  apportion  newsprint  custom¬ 
ers  among  the  members  of  the  trust,  so 
that  all  would  get  an  adequate  share  of 
the  profits  and  none  would  encroach  on 
the  territory  or  the  customers  allotted  to 
another;  fourth,  to  make  the  agreement 
airtight,  preventing  outside  interference 
and  any  chance  of  dissolution  from  within. 

All  of  these  objectives  were  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  organization  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Newsprint  Institute.  Additional  ob¬ 
jectives  were  also  accomplished. 

The  custom  of  making  one-year  con¬ 
tracts  was  abolished  and  publishers  were 


offered  a  diance  of  making  a  minimum 
of  five-year  contracts.  1  he  tr\jst  re¬ 
serves  to  itself  the  right  to  arbitrarily 
fix  the  price  each  year  ■without  the 
consent  of  the  buyer. 

Just  prior  to  the  organization  of  the 
monopoly  the  market  price  for  contracts 
was  about  $50  per  ton.  In  Texas  and 
throughout  the  southwest  a  great  many 
contracts  had  been  made  within  the  last 
six  months  for  a  five-year  period  at  a 
price  of  less  than  $.50  at  the  mill  and 
with  a  maximum  price  during  the  five 
year  period  of  approximately  $51.  Mr. 
Hearst  is  report^  to  have  made  a  ten- 
year  contract  with  the  St.  John’s  mill  at 
less  than  $50. 

Apparently  mills  were  satisfied  with 
the  profits  received  at  less  than  $50  a 
ton  and  there  must  have  been  sufficient 
to  take  care  of  dividends  and  fixed 
charges. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Thomason’s 
financial  connection  with  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Paper  Company,  if  s’uch  a  thing 
exists,  would  consciously  sway  him  in 
his  attitude,  but  it  does  bring  up  an  ugly 
question  which  is  being  passed  around 
to  some  extent. 

Your  bulletin  of  the  17th  had  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  put  publishers  to  sleen  and  to 
rest  easy  in  the  belief  that  the  paper 
committee  was  going  to  prevent  just 
what  has  occurred  and  certainly  the 
promi.se  of  keeping  publishers  informed 
has  not  been  kept  nor  have  any  tele¬ 
grams  of  advice  or  warnings  been  sent 
out  and  no  co-operation  has  been  asked 
for  among  publisher  members,  so  far 
as  I  know.  ' 

Criticism  of  what  has  been  done  or 
what  was  neglected  to  have  been  done 
avail  nothing  now.  but  it  is  very  perti¬ 
nent  to  ask  what  does  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  in¬ 
tend  to  do  now?  Arc  they  going  to  I  ac¬ 
cept  this  hi-jacking  price  supinely  with¬ 
out  protest  or  are  they  going  to  organize 
publisher  members  into  *a  vigorous  pro¬ 
test  and  fight  against  this  illegal  com¬ 
bination  in  restraint  of  trade? 

Does  the  t  Association  propose  to  file  a 
comnlaint  with  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  for  violation  of  the  Clayton  Act 
or  the  Sherman  Anti-trust  Law  or  make 
any  other  effort  to  (attack  the  newsprint 
combination  on  account  of  its  illegality? 
The  fact  that  the  combination  was  made 
across  the  Canadian  border  instead  of  in 
the  United  "States  seems  to  me  would 
have  no  bearing  because  the  agreement 
in  restraint  of  trade  is  operative  and  is 
being  carried  out  bv  American  citizens 
and  on  American  soil.  * 

Some  publishers,  in  discussing  the  sit¬ 
uation,  have  advocated  the  organization 
of  a  co-operative  buying  agency  with  the 
idea  of  pooling  orders  for  a  large  ton¬ 
nage  and  perhaps  ifuying  European 
newsprint  until  such  time  as  the  Cana- 
dian-American  illegal  combination  can  be 
broken  up. 

Of  course,  the  International  Paper 
Company  has  violated  its  promise  which 
was  to  the  effect  that  they  would  give 
the  Hearst  contract  price  to  all  custom¬ 
ers,  and  while  they  at  first  apparently 
intended  to  establish  a  price  of  around 
$55.  hut  the  fact  that  publishers  gene¬ 
rally  were  sitting  back  and  doing  noth¬ 
ing  because  of  their  dependence  upon  the 
paper  committee,  they  have  been  em¬ 
boldened  to  push  the  price  from  $55  up 
to  $58  or  $59. 

I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  any  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  paper  committee’s  effi¬ 
ciency  or  alertness  should  come  up  but 
from  expressions  I  have  heard  from 
other  publishers  and  from  what  I  have 
learned  myself,  this  is  going  to  be  a 
most  pressing  question  at  the  annual 
meeting. 

One  very  unfortunate  circumstance  is 
the  fact  that  a  publisher  who  became 
alarmed  about  the  paper  situation  in 
February,  called  Mr.  TTiomason  on  the 
long  distance  telephone  and  was  advised 
hy  Mr.  Thomason’s  secretary  that  he  had 
taken  the  Century  that  day  for  New 
York.  When  asked  what  his  address  in 
New  York  would  be.  the  publisher  was 
informed  that  Mr.  Thomason’s  headquar¬ 
ters  would  be  at  the  International  Paper 
Company  offices  ami  that  he  could  be 
reached  by  telephfine  at  that  office.  The 
publisher  drew  nerhaps  unwarranted  in¬ 
ferences  from  that  information. 


It  seems  to  me  that  the  directors  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  should  get  awfully  busy  on 
this  paper  question  before  the  annual 
meeting  for  it  bids  fair  to  be  the  most 
important  matter  at  the  convention. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  K.  GA\q.f)RD. 

A.  N.  P.  A.  GIVES  THOMASON 
CONFIDENCE  VOTE 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

to  the  criticism  that  I  have  received,  in  a 
few  words. 

“The  net  of  all  this  is:  If  it  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  publishers  that  paper 
prices  be  maintained  at  reasonable  levels, 
without  violent  fluctuations,  at  standard 
prices  for  large  publishers  and  small  pub¬ 
lishers  alike,  then  your  committee  did  its 
job  as  well  as  it  knew  how.  If  it  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  publishers  that 
the  price  should  go  below  production 
costs,  with  every  publisher  buying  at  the 
lowest  possible  figure  with  no  market 
stability  and  violent  fluctuation  in  the 
offing,  then  our  critics  are  right,  and  the 
paper  committee  didn’t  do  its  job. 

“And  so  far  as  my  own  connection 
with  the  committee  is  concerned.  I’ve  told 
you  the  facts  as  I  told  them  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  from  the  start.  If  you  want  an¬ 
other  chairman  of  the  paper  committee 
you  can  be  sure  that’s  all  right  with  me. 
I’ve  been  trying  to  get  out  of  the  job  for 
four  months.” 

Col.  Ewing,  in  his  speech  criticising 
the  purchase  of  stock  in  newspapers  by 
newsprint  corporations,  declared  he 
thought  it  would  have  been  better  had 
Mr.  Thomason  insisted  his  resignation 
be  accepted  at  the  time  he  offer^  it  to 
the  paper  committee. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  Colonel 
Ewing  made  another  speech  expressing 
praise  of  Mr.  Thomason’s  work  on  the 
paper  committee  and  the  work  of  tlN 
paper  committee  in  general.  After  his 
short  address  he  started  to  offer  a  reso¬ 
lution  for  adoption  by  the  A.  N.  P.  A, 
condemning  the  activities  of  paper  com¬ 
panies  in  buying  the  stock  in  newspapers 
to  insure  a  market  for  newsprint. 

“I  don’t  see  how  it  is  possible  for  a 
concern  to  be  both  buyer  and  seller,”  he 
said. 

The  resolution  was  not  put  to  a  vote 
at  the  meeting  Wednesday.  In  fact 
Colonel  Ewing  withheld  it,  after  starting 
to  read  it,  saying  he  would  present  it 
Thursday  when  the  membership  was 
again  assembled.  The  reason  he  with¬ 
held  the  motion  was  that  a  large  major¬ 
ity  of  the  delegates  had  begun  to  file  out 
of  the  meeting  hall. 

The  discussion  ended  with  adoption  by 
a  rising  vote  for  which  a  few  members 
did  not  stand,  of  the  following  resolution: 

“Rf.solvkd:  That  all  actions  and  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  paper  committee  arc  approved 
by  the  convention  and  that  the  paper  com¬ 
mittee  and  its  chairman  have  our  fullest 
confidence.” 

This  statement  was  offered  by  Fleming 
Newbold,  Washington  Star. 

During  the  newsprint  discussion  Mr. 
Strong  explained  that  one  and  a  half  per 
cent  of  common  stock  in  the  Chicago 
Daily  Nesvs  is  held  by  Archibald  Grau- 
stein,  president  of  International  Paper 
Company,  in  his  personal  account.  This 
stock  is  for  sale  on  the  open  market 
and  can  be  bought  by  anyone,  Mr.  Strong 
said. 

George  M.  Rogers,  Cleveland  Plo»n 
Dealer,  told  of  the  offer  of  banking  in¬ 
terests,  backed  by  International  Paper 
Company,  to  purchase  stock  in  his  paper, 
which  he  said  had  been  refused.  E. 
Lansing  Ray,  St.  Louis  Glohe-Dcmocrat. 
spoke  in  commendation  of  the  paper  com¬ 
mittee’s  work. 

H.  Ponting,  Detroit  ILetvs,  presented  a 
statement  from  the  members  of  the  paper 
committee,  separate  from  Mr.  Thoma¬ 
son’s  declarations.  That  statement  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“On  behalf  of  the  members  of  the 
paper  committee  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  we  desire 
to  make  the  following  statement  concern¬ 
ing  our  deliberations  at  the  meetings  held 
during  the  past  winter: 

(Continued  on  page  44) 
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The  “aerial  artist’’  follows  a  path  almost  as  thin  as 
a  hair.  Yet  day  in  and  day  out  the  act  goes  on.  What 
a  sense  of  balance!  Every  step  accurate  to  the  nth 
degree.  The  modern  newspaper,  too,  must  possess 
a  keen  sense  of  balance,  because  the  path  of  progress 
does  not  permit  of  many  faulty  steps,  many  devia¬ 
tions  from  a  line  drawn  almost  as  fine  as  the  aerial- 
ist’s  tight-rope!  Service  of  the  modern  newspaper 
may  be  broad — but  it  cannot  be  careless!  And  just 
as  it  takes  both  an  innate  sense — a  “gift’’  if  you  will 
— and  years  of  experience  for  a  tight-rope  walker  to 
perfect  his  act,  so  does  time  and  experience  demon¬ 
strate  to  the  newspaper  publisher  the  true  step  from 
the  false.  Balance — a  sense  of  discrimination — can 
there  be  any  better  definition  of  that  unseen  “IT’ 
.which  makes  a  newspaper  a  leader  in  its  field? 
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Experience  teaches  the  sense  of  balance  which  en¬ 
ables  the  modern  newspaper  to  win — and  hold — 
leadership  in  news  and  advertising  service.  For 
more  than  63  years  The  Florida  Times-Union  has 
maintained  that  balance  in  its  service  to  Jackson¬ 
ville  and  Florida  which  has  earned  for  it  undis¬ 
puted  position  as  Florida’s  Greatest  Newspaper. 
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mces  of  American  Journalism 

Stories  of  Success  Won  by  Leaders  of  the  Press 


By  JOHN  F.  ROCHE 


of  hifl'h  esteem,  and  between  every  line 
read  the  unwritten  message  of  affec¬ 
tionate  friendship.” 

After  replying  to  this  totKhing  senti¬ 
ment  expressed  by  Mr.  Lawson  as  the 
feeling  of  the  whole  body  of  A.  P.  mem¬ 
bers  and  all  who  had  come  in  contact 
with  Mr.  Noyes,  the  president  launched 
into  a  description  of  the  purposes  and 
activities  of  the  Associate  Press.  His 
words  and  expressions,  like  a  revealing 
light  shining  from  within  him,  showed 
more  clearly  and  more  intimately  then 
any  exploring  beam  directed  at  him  by 
some  less  intimate  searcher,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  ideals  that  had  guided  him  in 
his  task  as  head  of  the  world-wide  news 
gathering  organization. 

Part  of  his  address  at  that  time  fol¬ 
lows. 

‘‘I  find  that  even  "•ithin  our  member¬ 
ship  are  those  who  only  dimly  realize 
our  purposes. 

‘‘I  begin,  therefore,  at  the  beginning. 
You  who  are  gathered  here  today  are  the 
Associated  Press.  There  is  no  entity 
with  a  separate  interest.  The  Associated 
Press  is  merely  the  instrumentality 
through  which  1200  member  newspapers 
exchange  news,  one  with  the  other,  and 
also  collect  original  news  through  a  staff 
emi)loye(l  by  these  same  papers. 

“Your  organization  is  purely  demo¬ 
cratic,  co-operative  and  non-profit  mak- 

inff-  .  . 

“For  purposes  of  administration  you 
select  15  newspaper  men  connected  with 
member  newspapers,  who  act  as  your 
trustees. 

“The  news  service  you  require  and  re¬ 
ceive  must  be  non-partisan  in  the  broad¬ 
est  sense,  it  must  be  without  bias  of  any 
sort,  and  it  must  be  as  accurate  as  is 
humanly  possible. 

“These  principles  were  laid  down  by 
\'^ictor  F,  Lawson  and  Melville  E.  Stone 
and  their  associates  more  than  30  years 
ago  and  are  the  very  foundation  of  the 
organization  as  it  exists  today. 

“I  do  not,  of  course,  claim  that  there 
have  not  been  the  failings  to  which  any 
human  institution  is  subject — but  these 
have  been  individual  errors  and  not  an 
intentional  departure  from  tbe  principles 
laid  down. 

“VVe  have  no  o'nrrel  with  the  pro¬ 
prietary  news-gathering  organizations  if 
they  choose  to  furnish  partisan  matter 
to  their  clients.  It  could  fairly  \x  argued 
that  the  pronounced  views 


iisner  oi  me  tVasHington  ^tar  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  that  world-wide  cooperative  press 
service,  is  the  only  living  member  of  the 
valiant  triumvirate  who  brought  the  A.P. 
into  being.  His  partners  in  the  struggle 
were  Victor  F.  Lawson,  late  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  and  Melville 
E.  Stone,  for  years  general  manager  and 
adviser  of  the  A.  P.,  whose  brilliant 
career  was  brought  to  a  close  by  his 
death  in  February  this  year.. 

As  he  presides  over  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Assfxriated  Press  this  week, 
Mr.  Noyes  rounds  out  his  29th  year  as 
president  of  the  organization,  during 
which  time  he  has  staunchly  and  unceas¬ 
ingly  held  aloft  the  banner  of  idealism. 

Accuracy  and  non-partisanship  have 
been  the  twin  rules  by  which  Associated 
Press  news  has  been  measured  through 
the  years.  At  the  April  convention  in 
1925,  when  Mr.  Noyes  celebrated  his  sil¬ 
ver  anniversary  as  president  of  the  A.  P., 
he  told  how  these  rules  guide  the  writers 
of  his  association  in  an  interview  given  to 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

“Except  in  actual  spiritual  service,”  he 
said,  “I  know  of  no  human  undertaking 
wherein  men  have  given  of  themselves 
so  freely,_  regardless  of  corresponding 
compensation.  Mr.  Stone  has  often  truly 
said  that  there  is  nothing  in  business  life 
to  compare  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the 
body  of  meml^rship  and  staff  of  Associ¬ 
ated  Press.  .Serving  Associated  Press  is 
not  without  its  satisfactions.  Self-respect 
is  an  underlying  element  in  the  admini¬ 
stration  of  our  affairs  and  is  an  enviable 
working  condition.  To  write  for  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  is  to  know  that  the  truth,  and 
that  only,  is  wanted.  An  Associated 
Press  man  knows  that  he  is  not  expected 
to  search  wastebaskets  for  his  reports. 
He  knows  that  disgraceful  conduct  by 
him  would  be  a  disgraceful  reflection  up¬ 
on  the  whole  membership.  The  broad 
view,  the  rightway,  the  decent  course, 
the  fair  method,  chart  his  path.  The 
Associated  Press  could  not  be  great 
were  these  principals  to  be  relaxed  or 
any  compromise  made  with  its  established 
code  of  honor,  and  men  respond  with 
the  finest  talents  to  this  idealism.  Viola¬ 
tions  of  the  rules  of  honor  are  here  re¬ 
garded  as  treachery.” 

W  ashington,  his  present  home  and  for 
long  the  scene  of  his  business  life,  was 
Mr.  Noyes’  birth-place.  He  was  bom 
July  7,  1863.  a_  son  of  Crosby  Stuart  and 
Elizalieth  \\  illiam  Noyes.  He  received  his 
rarly  education  at  the  Washington  High 
School  and  the  old  Columbian  I’ni- 
vCTsity,  now  the  George  Washington 
Preparatory  School. 

In  1881  Mr.  Noyes  became  manager" 
of  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  which 
position  he  held  for  20  years,  leaving  in 
IWI,  and  a  short  time  later  joining  the 
Chicago  Record -Herald  as  editor. 

Shortly  before  this  time  Mr.  No.ves’ 
connection  with  the  Associated  Press  be- 
8^-  The  old  Illinois  Associated  Press 
had  attempted  to  discipline  the  Chicago 
Inter-OceoH  for  violation  of  rules  by  sus¬ 
pending  service  to  the  paper.  The  mat¬ 
ter  was  carried  to  the  courts,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  finally  ruling 
that  the  Associated  Press  of  Illinois, 
under  the  terms  of  its  charter,  was 
charged  with  a  public  duty  and  that  it 
could  not  withhold  news  from  a  member 
and  must  serve  any  newspaper  that  de¬ 
sired  its  report.  This  was  fateful  to  a 
cooperative  organization  intended  to  be 
self-governing,  and  as  a  result  the 
organization  went  out  of  business. 

On  May  17,  1900  Melville  Stone  re¬ 
signed  as  general  manager  and  X’ictor 
Lawson  declinr^  reelection  as  president. 
Then  a  r«olution  was  adopted  on  Sept. 
13,  1900  instructing  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  the  associ¬ 
ation. 


FRANK  B.  NOYES 

Publisher,  Wmshington  (D.  C.) 
Star,  and  President,  Associated 
Press. 


r _  owner 

of  such  an  organization  could  as  proper¬ 
ly  be  urged  through  his  news  service  as 
through  his  newspaper  if  he  owned  one 
“W’ith  the  Associated  Press  the  case  is 
entirely  different  and  designedly  so. 
Specially  drawn  for  Editoi  &  Publishes  by  Seymour  Marcus.  “The  members  of  tbis  organization 

have  no  thought  of  delegating  to  the 
officers  or  the  board  of  directors  of  the 

Then  followed  the  organizing  of  the  Victor  Lawson  made  the  presentation  Associated  Press  the  duty  or  the  privi- 
presait  A.  P.  under  a  charter  from  the  and  in  his  accompanying  speech  he  re-  Jege  of  doing  the  thinking  for  them,  of 
State  of  New  York,  with  Mr.  Noyes  fered  to  the  ideals  of  the  Associated  determining  what  is  the  right  of  any 
as  president,  an  oflice  he  has  held  e\er  Press  in  its  unselfish  and  cooperative  public  question,  or  cither  adv^ating  or 
since,  and  Mr.  Stone  as  general  manager,  handling  of  news  and  then,  continuing  opposing  any  cause  or  individual. 

Mr.  Noyes  had  been  a  director  of  the  he  turned  to  Mr.  Noyes  and  said:  “Years  ago  Mr.  Stoi.e  in  publicly  dis- 

executive  committee  of  the  old  A.  P.  “This  high  conception  of  public  duty  cussing  this  question  said: 
since  1894.  The  association  opened  of-  has  Ix-en  the  common  bond  of  the  mem-  “  ‘There  is  an  underlying  belief  that 
Sees  in  New  York  and  began  operation  liership  of  this  association  from  the  first,  the  American  people  are  capable  of  self- 
under  the  principles  of  co-operative  ser-  and  in  response  to  which  you  have  ac-  government.  If  so,  they  must  be  able  to 
rice,  mutual  interchange  and  responsi-  cepted  and  discharged  the  constant  and  form  a  judgment.  And  we  conceive  it 
lility,  free  criticism  and  censorship  by  exacting  duties  of  your  leadership.  You  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the 
the  members  and  recognition  by  them  have  served  a  great  and  righteous  cause,  people  be  given  the  facts  free  from  the 
jf  their  ownership  of  the  organization,  the  cause  of  Truth  in  News,  and  served  slighest  bias,  leaving  to  them  the  busi* 
^pen  and  above-board  proceedings,  demo-  faithfully.  ness  of  forming  their  own  judgment.’ 

cratic  management  and  control.  “While  I  speak  this  tribute  of  grateful  “The  accurate  news,  the  unbiased  re- 

Mr.  Noyes  remained  as  editor  of  tbe  recognition  on  liehalf  of  all  the  mem-  port  must  be  the  work  of  human  hands 
rhicago  Record-Herald  until  1909.  Re-  bership  of  our  association,  it  is  my  and  minds  and  the  real  triumph  of  the 
turning  to  Washington  in  1910  he  be-  special  privilege  to  bring  you  the  more  Associated  Press  has  been  the  creation 
:amc  president  of  the  ll'ashington  Star,  intimate  appreciation  of  those  who  have  of  its  wonderful  working  staff. 

Tver  which  newspaper  he  still  retains  shared  with  you,  in  lesser  degree,  the  “These  are  the  men  that  have  made 

jxecutive  control.  duties  of  this  high  -trusteeship.  In  the  our  dreams  come  true  and  I  can  never 

When  his  25th  anniversary  as  presi-  words  of  old  ‘A  book  of  remembrance  let  an  opportunitv  pass  to  pay  a  tribute 

dent  of  the  Associated  Press  was  cele-  was  written’  by  all  who  remain  unto  to  these  quiet,  earnest  men  who  each  day 

irated  at  the  annual  meeting  in  .April,  this  present  of  the  many  who  have  stood  comb  the  world  in  order  that  we  may 

1925,  Mr.  Noyes  was  presented  by  his  by  your  side  through  all  those  years  of  promptly  and  accurately  know  of  it> 

associates  with  a  golden  liowl  and  a  oiir  c/ommon  adventure  in  the  service  worth  while  happenings, 

gold-bound  book  containing  many  tri-  of  a  high  and  new  ideal.  When  you  “It  is  of  course,  true  that  the  passi^ 

flutes  from  his  fellows  in  the  director-  read  these  tributes  of  the  members  of  for  truth  that  marks  the  Associated 

ate  and  management  of  the  A.  P.  dur-  the  executive  staff  of  the  association.  Press  puts  severe  limits  on  any  of  its 

ing  the  preceding  25  years.  Mr.  President,  read  every  word  a  word  staff  w^  may  have  gifts  for  fiction. 
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LEADERSHIP 


TThe  margin  of  leadership  of  The  New  York  Times 
steadily  increases. 

In  the  past  year,  as  in  the  past  two,  three  and  four  year 
periods.  The  Times  gain  in^net  paid  sale,  weekday  and  Sun¬ 
day,  has  been  greater  than  that  of  any  other  standard  size 
New  York  newspaper,  morning  or  evening.  The  Times  gains 
have  been: 


WEEKDAY  SUNDAY 


Total  sale  in  1929 . 

.  .  437,637 

752,689 

Gain  in  1  year  . 

31,660 

51,764 

Gain  in  2  years . 

62,118 

99,252 

Gain  in  3  years  . 

.  .  .  80,896 

142,648 

Gain  in  4  years . 

84,485 

154,445 

Averages  for  the  six  months  ended  March  31,  as  reported  to 
Post  Office  Department. 


No  premiums,  no  contests,  no  forced  sales  to  newsdealers,  have  contrib¬ 
uted  to  this  unequaled  progress.  The  high  quality  of  The  New  York  Times 
news,  the  scope  and  interest  of  its  news  report  for  intelligent  readers,  have 
attracted  discriminating  men  and  women. 

Both  weekday  and  Sunday,  The  Times  net  paid  sales  are  at  new  high 
records. 


ADVERTISING 


The  quality  of  The  New  York  Times  advertising  is  more  significant  than 
the  volume — and  The  Times  volume  in  1928  was  the  greatest  in  its  history.  The 
Times  total  advertising  in  1928  was  30,736,530  agate  lines,  11,000,449  more  than 
any  other  New  York  newspaper.  The  Times  gain  over  1927  was  1,025,924 
agate  lines,  the  greatest  gain  made  by  any  New  York  standard  size  newspaper. 

Careful  censorship  endeavors  to  exclude  whatever  is  fraudulent,  mislead¬ 
ing,  “catchpenny”  or  cheap. 


Ixrtk 


*^All  the  News  That^s  Fit  to  Print 
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TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  AND  HIS  STAFF 
“STRIKE”  AFTER  OFFICE  DISPUTE 

Five  Refuse  to  Return  to  Work  When  City  Desk  Interferes 
With  Editing  of  Police  Court  Stories — Held  Police 
Names  Should  be  Included  in  Copy 

Because  an  assistant  city  editor  on  here  in  many  years.  The  men  who 
the  Cincinnati  Commercial-Tribune  walked  out  were  Horton  Stanley,  tele- 
insisted  that  it  was  not  good  journalism  graph  editor ;  R.  S.  Attick,  assistant  tele- 
for  a  metropolitan  paper  to  use  the  graph  editor;  Lester  Avermaat;  Howard 
names  of  policemen  and  firemen  in  news  Eustice  and  Eugene  Henselmann,  copy 
stories  and  because  the  police  reporter  readers. 

insisted  that  he  couldn’t  get  the  news  Shorey  completed  reorganization  of  the 
•without  using  names,  a  feud  started  in  telegraph  department  and  universal  copy 
the  office  which  culminated  in  a  strike  desk  of  the  Commercial-Tribune  Tuesday 

of  the  telegraph  editor,  his  assistant  and  of  this  week  with  appointment  of  Wil- 

four  copy  readers  Friday  night,  April  19.  liam  F.  McCafferty  as  telegraph  editor 
The  parties  to  the  feud  were  the  said  and  James  Hoeck  as  assistant  telegraph 
assistant  city  editor,  Charles  Theis  of  editor.  All  positions  on  the  copy  desk 
Cincinnati  and  Horton  Stanley,  telegraph  were  filled. 

editor  and  his  staff.  The  leader  among  The  strike  is  over  and  all  strikers  have 
the  staff  was  Lester  Avermaat,  one  of  the  been  discharged. 

copy  readers,  who  sided  with  police  re-  Lester  A.  Avermaat.  strike  leader,  said : 
porter  Joseph  Stapleton  in  the  conten-  "The  trouble  was  the  result  of  months  of 
tion  that  a  reporter  should  cultivate  his  agitation  caused  by  attempts  of  City  Edi- 
news  sources.  tor  Royal  Ryan  and  one  of  his  assistants 

The  accepted  manner  of  cultivation  and  rewrite  man,  Charles  Theis,  to  con- 
consisted  in  the  good  old-fashioned  way  trol  the  telegraph  department  and  the 
of  mentioning  the  names  of  the  police  copy  readers.  The  Commercial-Tribune 
and  firemen  and  such  other  petty  officials  has  a  universal  copy  desk  and  all  copy, 
who  wanted  their  names  in  the  paper.  local  and  telegraph,  goes  through  it.  The 
The  situation  grew  acrimonious  as  question  of  cutting  names  of  police  and 
weeks  wore  on  and  the  city  desk  and  the  firemen  was  only  one  of  many  incidents, 
telegraph  desk  had  constant  inharmoni-  Theis  objected  when  pet  phrases,  often 
ous  incidents.  inane,  were  eliminated  from  his  copy. 

These  culminated  early  last  week  in  an  The  copy  desk  tried  to  work  for  the  good 
exchange  of  uncomplimentary  epithets  of  the  paper  and  used  its  best  judgment 
and  a  personal  encounter  between  Lester  in  editing.  The  telegraph  department  felt 
Avermaat  and  Theis.  it  was  being  humiliate  by  interference 

The  encounter  was  brief  as  Avermaat  from  the  city  desk.  This  feeling  was 
is  powerful  and  large  and  Theis  is  rather  intensified  when_  McCafferty  was  hired 
undersized.  It  is  alleged  that  the  trouble  without  consulting  Telegraph  Editor 
arose  over  an  accusation  on  the  part  of  Horton  Stanley.  The  last  straw  came. 
Theis  that  Avermaat  had  telephoned  an  following  the  fight  between  myself  and 
item  to  an  opposition  paper.  Theis  when  on  Friday  night  Mr.  Shorey 

f  ollowing  the  row  it  was  asserted  that  displaced  Sherman  B.  Altick,  assistant 
the  telegraph  department  held  a  confer-  telegraph  editor  under  Stanley,  and  ap- 
ence  and  demanded  tliat  Managing  Editor  McCaneTty  in  his 

Fred  North  Shorey  request  Theis’  resig-  for  an  explanation  and  for 

nation  as  a  means  of  pr<)m<4ing  office  resignation  for  the 

harmony.  It  is  alleged  that  Mr.  Shorey  'Rtiored  the  request 

refused  to  recc^nize  the  fight  as  more  walked  out. 

than  a  passing  incident  and  attempted  to  - — 

restore  harmony  by  making  a  minor  CHICAGO  NEWS  EXPAND 

change  in  the  desk  routine  by  which  m  CAi^II  n’lL’C 

Theis  and  Avermaat  would  have  different  1*^  •  Ilvva  I*  AU-U-l  1  lEO 

hours  and  not  come  into  personal  con-  - 

toct.  The  next  day  was  Saturday  and  Adding  Two  Bellano  Monoplane*  to 
in  the  morning  a  delegation  from  the  Devoted  to  Circulation,  Edi- 

strikers  called  on  Harry  W.  Brown,  the  .  .  n  .  p 

publisher  and  president,  and  asked  for  a  tonal  and  Busine**  Enterpnses 
conference  to  state  their  grievances.  — Plane*  Well  Equipped 

They  assert  that  Mr.  Brown  refused  to 

hear  them,  and  told  them  they  were  dis-  Chicaao  Dailv  .Vere.r  has  recently 

charged.  When  the  telegraph  depart-  arranged  to  increase  its  flving  facilities 
ment  w^  supposed  to  go  on  duty  Satur-  addition  of  two  Bellanca  QT 

day  afternoon  iwne  of  the  strikers  six-passenper  cabin  monoplanes  in  what 
showed  up  and  it  is  claimed  sent  no  ^ 

^tice  and  Managing  Editor  Shorey  had  circulation,  editorial  and  business  enter- 
io  take  charge  of  the  telegraph  desk.  newspaper.  The  fleet  will 

One  member  of  the  tel^raph  staff  re-  operated  hv  a  crew  of  pilots  headed 

mamed  loyal.  He  was  Wil^m  F.  Me-  Shirley  J.' Short,  chief  pilot  of  the 

Caffery,  formerly  telegraph  editor  of  the 

Denver  Morning  PosL  He  was  on  dog  '  ^ 

watch  the  night  of.  the  trouble  and  had  reporters  and 

no  in^fo^ation,  it  is  said,  that  ^e  tele-  photographers  to  the  scenes  of  impor- 
graph  editor  and  his  staff  intended  o  ^4^, 

walkout  Mr.  McCaffery  came  on  duty 

as  usual  and  Shorey  drafted  James  j^s  activities.  The  ships  will  be  es- 
Hoeck  and  rme  or  two  others  from  the  equipped  for  photographic  work 

local  staff.  The  Way  paper  came  out  ;s"^po„ible  that  films  and  plates 

on  time  and  in  gr^  shape  and  by  Sun-  eventually  be  developed  and  prints 

day  night  Mr  Shorey  had  reorganized  reproduction  while  in  the  air 

his  telegraph  staff  Bv  Monday  all  was  ^  flj  ht*  where  photographers  and  re- 
mo^ng  along  in  the  office  as  though  no  necessary  to  travel 

strike  had  happened  and  the  strikers  ap-  afield 
^ared  to  have  taken  no  further  artion. 

Shorty  and  Publisher  Brown  refused  to  supplementary  unit  in  the  News’  cir- 
discuss  the  situati<m.  It  was  understf^,  eolation  delivery  service,  carryiiur  copies 
however,  that  both  were  indicant  that  qj,  regular  schedule  to  t’acationing  (^i- 
thc  strikers  should  have  left  the  paper  in  cagoans  at  points  in  Michigan  and  Wis- 
the  lurch  at  dot  time  and  especiMly  consin.  as  was  done  last  summer, 
just  before  the  Sunday  Hition.  The  Because  of  the  speed  of  the  planes, 

strikers,  however,  claimed  they  were  act-  ,he  News  will  he  able  to  deliver  its 

ing  on  prinaple  and  were  strmng  to  im-  -RcA  Streak”  final  markets  edition  to 
prove  the  morale  of  the  paper.  points  in  the  northern  lake  region  short- 

,\vermaat’s  friends  denied  that  he  had  Iv  after  the  same  edition  is  available  in 
telephoned  an  item  to  the  opposition  Chicago.  This  service  proved  highly 

paper  and  said  that  he  was  not  the  trou-  successful  last  summer,  and  it  was 

ble-maker  he  had  been  charged  to  be.  therefore  decided  to  increase  the  size 
The  strike  or  walkout  caused  much  local  and  carrving  capacity  of  the  fleet  this 
interest  as  it  is  the  first  newspaper  strike  year. 


ADDRESSES  WANTED 

Paul  Sarazen 
Charles  H.  Mark* 

William  C.  Stewart,  formerly  Brown- 
wood,  Tex. 


CANADIAN  FIRM  GETS  11 
TRADE  PAPERS 

National  Bu*ine**  Publication  Formed 
with  A.  S.  Christie  a*  President 
— Frederick  W.  Wallace  in 
Charge  of  Editorial  Dept. 

The  National  Business  Publications. 
Ltd.,  a  newly-organized  firm,  this  week 
took  over  a  list  of  eleven  of  Canada’s 
leading  and  technical  (^riudicals.  Under 
the  presidency  of  A.  S.  Christie,  former 
business  manager  of  the  Garden  City 
Press,  the  new  company  assumes  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  various  trade  and  technical 
publications  of  the  Industrial  and  Educa¬ 
tional  Publishing  Company,  of  Garden- 
vale,  Que.  The  weekly,  monthly  and  an¬ 
nual  periodicals  involved  will  continue  to 
lie  printed  by  the  Garden  City  Press,  and 
editorial  and  business  offices  at  Garden- 
vale  have  lieen  retained. 

Heretofore  controlled  by  J.  J.  Harpell. 
president  of  the  Industrial  and  Educa¬ 
tional  Publishing  Company,  the  publica¬ 
tions  now  under  new  ownership  are  as 
follows :  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  of 
Canada,  Pulp  and  Paper  Engineering 
Catalogue.  Canadian  Woodlands  Review. 
National  Directory  of  the  Canadian  Pulp 


and  Paper  Industry,  Canadian  Mining 
Journal,  Canadian  Mining  Manual,  Cana¬ 
dian  Rock  Industries,  Iron  and  Steel  of 
Canada,  Canadian  F'isherman,  Canadian 
Fisheries  Manual,  and  the  Electrical 
Directory. 

Frederick  William  Wallace,  Canadian 
novelist,  will  guide  the  editorial  destinies 
of  the  group  as  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  while  retaining  his  former 
position  as  editor  of  the  Canadian  Fish¬ 
erman.  J.  N.  Stephenson,  editor  of  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  and  R.  C. 
Rowe,  editor  of  the  Canadian  Mining 
Journal  and  Iron  and  Steel  of  Canada, 
have  been  appointed  vice-president  and 
secretary,  respectively,  and  will  also  re¬ 
tain  editorships.  W.  H.  Hewitt  is  west¬ 
ern  manager  of  the  firm,  and  E.  C.  Knox 
is  treasurer. 

TO  HONOR  LOUIS  WILEY 

Rochester  Pre**  Club  to  Hold  Dinner 

May  31  on  Hi*  60th  Birthday 

Louis  W’iley,  business  manager  of  the 
\ew  York  Times,  will  be  the  guest  ot 
honor  May  31  at  a  dinner  of  the  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.Y.,  Press  Club.  The  dinner  will 
be  held  at  the  Oak  Hill  Country  Club  in 
honor  of  Mr.  Wiley’s  60th  birthday. 

Mr.  Wiley  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Rochester.  He  joined  the  old 
Rochester  Post-Express  as  a  reporter  in 
1887  and  was  later  promoted  to  business 
manager.  The  city  of  Rochester’s  din¬ 
ner  committee  includes  Mayor  Joseph  C. 
Wilson,  City  Manager  Stephen  B.  Story. 
Roland  B.  Woodward  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Dr.  Herbert  S.  Weet  and 
George  f.  Tier. 


mm 


One  OfN& 

The  « 

Markets  ^ 


BOOTH  NEWSBVPER  AREA 

om  ofamuucAs  js  leaoing  markets 

— 1,350,000  Population 
— 2  cities  over  100,000  population 
— 8  cities  over  25,000  population 
— 121  cities  of  1,000  or  more  population 
— 7,583  Grocery  outlets 
— 694  Drug  Stores 
— 280,494  Daily  Average  Circulation 

Here  is  a  market  with  all  the  metropolitan  qualifi¬ 
cations,  hut  without  the  usual  complexities.  It  is  a 
market  that  is  responsive,  prosperous  ami  easy  to 
cultivate  because  of  the  complete  coverage  of  these 
Booth  Newspapers. 

Grand  Rapids  Press  Flint  Daily  Journal 
Saginaw  Daily  News  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot  Mnskegon  Chronicle 
Kalamazoo  Gazette  Bay  Chy  Daily  Tunes  Ann  Arbor  Daily  News 


I.  A.  KLEIN,  EmMt€rn  Rtprtatntativ 
SO  Ea*t  42nd  St.,  New  York 


J.  E.  LUTZ,  Westmrn  Raprtuntaiivt 
ISO  North  Michifon  Avo.,  Chicofo 


BOOTH  NEWSPAPERS,  Inc. 

Cantrml  Offcor  SSOO  BuU  Bldg.,  Detrpit,  or  any  nawpmppr  lUtud. 


Editor.  &  .Publisher  The  Four.th.  Estate  for 
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RICHMOND  NEWS  LEADER 


A  JAM  AAAt.VA.Al  AAAVFAAtAArt  tlAlAV'  t  A  A  CA  t  AACAD  V.  VF  A  A  A  |  A  1 t  V' A  ^ 

J  upset  tradition  that  an*  afternoon  newspaper  can- 

1  .1  jjj  financial  news.  The  News  Leader’s 

m  1  j.  •  move  was  the  publication  on  December  20, 

\^U*CX1.  J. 3.110 M-  1927,  of  its  first  comph‘te  report  of  New  York 

Stock  Exchange  transa<-tions.  Now  there  has  been 
Average  for  Six  Months  Ending  April  1st.  1929  ^,1,,^,,  f„||  |j^,  „f  2  oVI.M-k.  placing  this 

paper  ahead  of  every  Southern  news|»aper  in  its 
X-/*  time  zone  in  the  presentation  of  today’s  financial 

^  news  today. 

The  Richmond  News  Leader 

**  Virginia* s  Greatest  Newspaper** 

Represented  by  KELLY-SMITH  CO.,  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Detroit,  New  York,  IMiilailelpliia 


AHEAD  OF  ALL  other  newspapers  in  the 
Eastern  Standard  Time  Zone  of  the  South,  the 
News  Leader  has  added  to  its  financial  news  a  full 
report  on  the  New  York  curb  market.  The  days 
of  experimentation  have  already  proven  the  worth 
of  this  addition  in  service  to  News  Leader  readers 
and  its  value,  therefore,  to  advertisers  who  desire 
to  reach  those  interested  in  financial  affairs. 

This  makes  the  second  step  taken  by  the  News 
Leader  in  fifteen  months  time  that  has  completely 
upset  tradition  that  an*  afternoon  newspaper  can¬ 
not  lead  in  financial  news.  The  News  Leader’s 
first  move  was  the  publication  on  December  20, 
1927,  of  its  first  complete  report  of  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  transa<-tions.  Now  there  has  been 
added  the  full  curb  list  as  of  2  o’clock,  placing  this 
paper  ahead  of  every  Southern  news|»aper  in  its 
time  zone  in  the  presentation  of  today’s  financial 
news  todav. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  April  27 1  1929 


A.  N.  P.  A.  GIVES  THOMASON 
CONFIDENCE  VOTE 


(Continued  from  page  38) 


“First,  all  of  our  conclusions  resulted 
from  the  united  action  of  all  those  mem¬ 
bers  who  were  present  at  each  meeting. 

“Second,  because  of  financial  transac¬ 
tions  which  the  chairman  of  this  com¬ 
mittee,  Mr.  Thomason,  had  with  the  In¬ 
ternational  Paper  Company,  he  submitted 
to  the  committee,  the  directors  and  the 
president  his  resignation  as  chairman  at 
the  commencement  of  a  joint  meeting 
December  14  before  any  criticism  had 
been  made,  and  again  to  a  similar  meeting 
on  March  18. 

“Because  of  Mr.  Thomason’s  experi¬ 
ence  in  newsprint  production,  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  publishers’  point  of  view  as  a 
buyer,  and  his  record  in  the  organization, 
your  committee  requested  that  he  con¬ 
tinue  as  chairman.  Your  committee  is 
convinced  that  the  interests  of  all  mem¬ 
bers  has  been  protected  to  the  best  of 
ability.  At  no  time  has  the  committee 
had  anything  to  do  with  price  fixing. 

“Throughout  its  consideration  of  the 
problems  involved  since  the  Hearst  con¬ 
tract  was  reported,  the  committee  has 
adhered  to  the  position  maintained  by  the 
paper  committees  for  many  years — 
namely  that  a  stable  market — a  standard 
price  to  all — a  reasonable  price — were  the 
ends  desired  by  the  membership.” 

An  explanation  of  the  position  taken 
by  Premier  Taschereau  of  Quebec  and 
Premier^  Ferguson  of  Ontario,  in  forcing 
International  Pai^r  Company  to  with¬ 
draw  its  first  price  of  $50,  which  was 
announced  last  summer  and  to  adopt  the 
present  price  of  approximately  $.55.20  was 
given  by  F.  I.  Ker,  Hamilton  (Ont.) 
Spectator  and  member  of  the  paper  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Canadian  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association.  Mr.  Ker  explained 
that  the  Premiers  told  International  it 
could  continue  the  Hear.st  contract,  which 
bore  a  $50  price,  but  must  revise  its  prices 
to  the  general  market.  .Although  the  sale 
of  stock  of  the  Boston  Herald  and  Trai’- 
eler  was  not  discus.sed  from  the  floor, 
it  was  constantly  coming  to  the  top  in 
private  conversations  of  delegates  in 
convention  corridors. 

It  was  expected  some  statement  of  his 
position  would  be  forthcoming  from 
Elisha  Hanson,  attorney  for  the  A.  N. 
P.  A.  and  the_  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany.  concerning  his  activities  in  behalf 
of  the  latter  organization  while  he  was 
still  serving  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  But  no 
mention  of  this  situation  was  made  from 
the  floor.  The  meeting  opened  with  a 
report  from  the  open  shop  department 
making  a  change  in  its  official  report 
presented  in  the  morning.  This  state¬ 
ment  changed  the  report  to  read  that 
sever^  points  had  been  gained  in  the 
Albaflv  strike. 

A  resolution  was  presented  by  Col.  R. 
R.  McCormick.  Chicago  Tribute-,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  com¬ 
mittee,  that  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  members 
cooperate  to  secure  repeal  of  the  Minne¬ 
sota  suppression  law.  The  resolution 
follows : 

“Whereas,  in  the  year  1925  the  legis¬ 
lature  of  the  state  of  Minnesota  enacted 
a  statute  providing  that  any  person  who 
regularly  or  customarily  publishes 
malicious,  scandalous  and  defamatory 
articles  in  any  newspaper,  magazine  or 
other  periodical  is  guilty  of  a  nuisance 
and  may  be  temporarily  enjoined  from 
all  further  publications  without  jury  trial 
as  to  the  truth  of  the  articles  complained 
of  by  a  judge  upon  application  of  the 
states  attorney,  and  permanently  enjoined 
without  jury  trial  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
articles  complained  of  by  a  single  judge 
after  hearing,  and 

“Whereas,  a  certain  newspaper  in  the 
city  of  Minneapolis  was,  in  the  year  1927, 
prosecuted  under  this  stattrte  and  tempor¬ 
arily  etijcMned  and  permanently  abated  as 
a  public  nuisance  without  trial  by  jury 
as  to_  the  truth  of  the  matters  contained 
therein,  and 

“Whereas,  if  newspapers  may  thus  be 
suppressed  by  ofictaldom.  then  a  private 
citizen  may  likewise  be  enjoined  from  ex¬ 


posing  what  he  considers  to  be  corrup¬ 
tion  in  government  and  office,  and 

“Whixeas.  said  statute  under  which  a 
newspaper  in  the  city  of  Minneapalis  was 
enjoined  out  of  existence  is  in  violation 
of  the  fundamental  liberties  of  the  people, 
is  incompatible  with  the  inalienable  right 
to  a  free  press,  and  is  in  contravention 
of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
now,  therefore 

“Be  It  Resolved  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  that 
said  statute  is  one  of  the  gravest  assaults 
upon  the  liberties  of  the  people  that  has 
been  attempted  since  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution  and  is  inherently  dangerous 
to  the  Republican  form  of  government, 
and 

“Be  It  Fi-rther  Re.solved,  that  the 
members  of  this  association  cooperate  in 
all  respects  to  secure  a  rep^l  of  said 
statute  and  of  any  statute  similarly  di¬ 
rected  against  the  right  of  free  utter¬ 
ance.” 

The  forty-third  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  brought  together  the  largest 
and  most  representative  gathering  of 
newspaper  publishers  in  the  history  of 
the  organization  and  the  usual  throng  of 
men  and  women  engaged  in  supplying  the 
various  departments  of  the  newspapers 
with  material  ranging  from  machinery  to 
editorial  products. 

The  week  opened  chilly  and  wet,  but 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  were  typical  of 
the  far-famed  “crystal”  spring  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  metropolis.  The  scene  was 
laid  amid  the  fading  glories  of  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria,  which  in  two  weeks  will 
yield  to  the  axe  of  the  wrecker.  Scores 
of  delegates  deplored  the  enforced  change 
and  the  conversation  overheard  in  the  lob¬ 
bies  throughout  the  week  was  character¬ 
ized  by  remini.scences  of  famous  gather¬ 
ings  under  the  portals  of  the  hostelry 
which  for  a  generation  has  been  the  sym¬ 
bol  of  American  wealth  and  fashion. 

Perhaps  the  commonest  remark  heard 
was  that  the  VV'aldorf,  mellowed  by  age, 
is  now  at  the  height  of  its  beauty  and 
that  its  destruction  smacks  of  commer¬ 
cial  vandalism  which  would  be  unthink¬ 
able  in  any  other  country. 

The  movement  to  separate  the  time- 
honored  joint  conventions  of  the  A.  N. 
P.  A.  and  A.  P.  was  also  a  li\'ely  topic, 
many  old-timers  sincerely  resenting  the 
idea  and  openly  prophesying  that  it  would 
mean  a  lessened  interest  and  attendance. 

Others  believed  that  the  time  had  come 
for  establishing  a  new  order  which  would 
provide  for  “more  business  and  less  social 
intercourse.” 

They  held  that  the  entertainment  fea¬ 
tures  were  so  distracting  and  that  the  in¬ 
trusion  of  business  by  those  who  cater 
to  the  press  had  become  so  intense  that 
the  purposes  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  were 
being  overshadowed 

The  regular  business  session  of  the 
\.  N.  P.  A.  opened  at  10  o’clock  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  with  President  EMward 
H.  Butler,  publisher  of  the  Buffalo  News, 
in  the  chair.  Following  Mr.  Butler  in 
the  report  the  reading  of  the  regular  re¬ 
ports  of  the  general  manager  and  of  the 
special  and  standing  committees  was 
started  and  as  they  were  voluminous  the 
delegates  decided  to  read  the  reports  in 
pamphlet  form  rather  than  continue  the 
meeting  beyond  the  usual  luncheon  time. 
The  afternoon  session  opened  at  2  o’cliKk. 


WHOLESALE  MARKET  STRESSED 


Tkirty-tkree  Wisconsin  Dnilios  Run¬ 
ning  Promotion  Copy 

Importance  of  the  wholesale  market  is 
stressed  in  the  third  of  a  series  of  adver¬ 
tisements  promoting  daily  newspapers, 
carried  this  week  by  the  33  member 
papers  of  the  Wisconsin  Daily  Newspaper 
L^gue. 

“748  Wholesalers  in  Daily  League 
Cities.”  the  advertisement  said  in  part. 

“Those  marketing  their  products 
through  wholesale  channels  will  find 
abundant  outlets  in  Wisconsin.  Whether 
you  wish  distribution  for  anything  from 
automobiles  to  toys  you  will  find  live 
progressive  sales  building  wholesalers  in 
League  City  territories.” 


WITH  THE  PUBUSHERS  AT 
WALDORF-ASTORIA 


(Continued  from  page  35) 


JAY  KLOCK,  editor  of  the  Kingston 
(N.  Y.)  Freeman,  bore  an  expression 
of  satisfaction  and  cemtentment  as  he 
strolled  about  the  VV’aldorf  corridors  this 
week.  He  explained  his  attitude  with  the 
statement  that  peace,  quiet  and  good  times 
are  reigning  in  his  city. 

“Kingston  is  a  conservative  town,”  he 
declared.  “It  goes  along  quietly,  has  no 
night  clubs  or  speakeasies  or  wild  life 
and  is  an  exceptionally  nice  place  to  live.” 

The  fact  that  the  VV'aldorf-Astoria  is 
to  be  turned  over  to  the  wrecking  crew  is 
deemed  a  tragedy  by  Mr.  Klock.  Oscar, 
the  famous  Oscar  of  the  Waldorf,  is  a 
very  valued  friend  of  his.  Oscar’s  sum¬ 
mer  home  is  near  Kingston,  and  Mr. 
Klock  often  visits  him  and  has  spent 
many  pleasant  hours  in  his  company. 
Like  Oscar,  Mr.  Klock  thinks  that  the 
tearing  down  of  the  revered  old  hotel  will 
be  the  greatest  crime  of  the  year. 

*  *  • 

OVV'.  KENNEDV’,  manager  Cleve- 
•  land  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  at  the  Waldorf  this  week  said: 
“Cleveland  is  more  prosperous  than  in  a 
long  time.  During  the  past  eighteen 
months  there  has  been  a  tremendous  for¬ 
ward  movement  in  obtaining  new  indus¬ 
tries  and  in  the  expansion  of  those  that 
have  been  established  for  man^  years. 
With  a  steadily  growing  population  there 
also  is  a  steady  growth  in  home  building. 
Geveland  is  not  booming.  It  is  simply 
going  ahead  at  remarkable  steady  strides. 
“Cleveland  newspapers  are  keeping 


pace.  They  reflect  the  progress  of  the 
city  and  their  advertising  columns  show 
the  high  esteem  in  which  they  are  held 
by  the  enterprising  stores.” 

«  «  * 

ITRS.  ZELL  HART  DEMING,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  IVarren  (0.) 
Tribune-Chronicle,  the  original  repre¬ 
sentative  of  her  sex  in  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  and  still  one 
of  the  few  women  daily  publishers  of 
the  country,  this  week  at  the  Waldorf 
counted  back  14  consecutive  attendances 
at  annual  April  conventions.  Mrs.  Dent¬ 
ing  publishes  one  of  the  live  newspapers 
of  Ohio  and  has  been  quick  to  adopt 
scientific  principles  of  modern  produc¬ 
tion.  Several  years  ago  she  purchased 
the  Chronicle,  an  old  established  rival, 
and  consolidated  it  with  the  Tribune 
with  which  she  has  been  connected  in 
various  executive  capacities  since  girl¬ 
hood.  Her  leis^ure  is  given  to  travel 
and  in  recent  years  she  had  toured  many 
foreign  countries.  This  year,  however, 
she  reports  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  trip 
to  California  bv  automobile. 

'*  *  * 

l^ARCO  MORROW,  assistant  pub- 
-L’-*-  lisher  of  the  Capper  Publications, 
thinks  the  farmers  arc  quite  satisfied 
with  the  farm  relief  hill  containing  the 
recommendations  of  President  Hoover. 

“The  farmers  weren’t  particularly 
anxious  for  the  equalization  fee  or  the 
debenture  feature  of  the  farm  bill,"  he 
said.  “I  think  they’ll  he  perfectly  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  Hoover  bill  without  deben¬ 
tures  or  the  equalization  fee.” 

Mr,  Morrow  attended  the  conventicxi 
despite  a  painful  injury  to  his  leg  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  wreck  of  his  automo¬ 
bile  two  weeks  ago.  His  car  turned  over 
twice  while  rounding  a  curve. 
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branch  of  the  Association’s  work  which 
has  operated  so  greatly  to  our  advantage. 

MECHANICAL 

The  Mechanical  Department,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  performing  its  customary 
functions  under  the  direction  of  its  Chair¬ 
man.  Mr.  George  M.  Rogers,  has  under¬ 
taken,  through  its  Manager,  Mr.  Wines, 
to  secure  much  needed  improvement  in 
the  typography  and  printing,  of  adver¬ 
tisements,  to  the  end  that  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  may  prove  to  be  even  more 
effective  than  in  the  past.  This  interest¬ 
ing  feature  as  well  as  other  investiga¬ 
tions  of  this  Department  will  be  set  be¬ 
fore  you  in  concrete  form  during  the 
Convention. 

LABOR 

Both  the  Special  Standing  Committee, 
in  charge  of  Mr.  Kelly,  and  the  Open 
Shop  Department,  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  Webb,  with  his  very  able  assistant, 
Mr.  Flagg,  have  functioned,  I  am  sure, 
to  your  satisfaction  and  profit.  _  Mr. 
Flagg  has  rendered  signal  service  in  the 
performance  of  the  very  difficult  tasks 
that  have  come  within  his  jurisdiction, 
and  has  handled  them  with  the  tact  and 
diplomacy  for  which  he  is  so  well  known. 
I  earnestly  suggest  that  members  pay 
careful  attention  to  these  reports  when 
presented. 

THE  FEDERAL  LAWS  AND  PAPER 
COMMITTEES 

The  Federal  Laws  and  the  Paper  Com¬ 
mittees.  each  doing  their  best  and  accom¬ 
plishing  much  in  their  respective  _  fields, 
have  combined  in  an  effort  to  rid  our 
business  of  the  menace  of  the  abortive 
attempt  of  the  Treasury  Department  to 
define  the  term  “Standard  Newsprint”  as 
used  in  the  Fordney  Tariff  Act,  and  we 
believe  that  as  a  result  of  their  work 
they  have  at  last  met  with  success. 

During  the  last  few  months  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  with 
respect  to  the  newsprint  market.  Your 
Board  of  Directors  and  Paper  Committee 
have  followed  conditions  closely.  Be- 
*  cause  of  the  various  unofficial  price  an¬ 
nouncements  which  were  made  from  time 
to  time,  members  were  left  in  doubt  as 
to  what  price  would  prevail  during  the 
year.  Many  were  disappointed  when  the 
price  was  finally  announced  at  a  figure 
which,  although  considerably  lower  than 
last  year  was  nevertheless  higher  than 
anticipated.  Because  of  the  im|wrtance 
of  prevailing  conditions  this  question  will 
be  the  first  item  on  our  program  at  this 
afternoon's  session,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
all  of  our  members  will  be  present  and 
will  frankly  and  openly  discuss  the  issues 
involved. 

NATIONAL  FORESTRY 

As  our  meeting  progresses  you  will 
leam  of  the  progress  Mr.  E.  H.  Baker, 
who  has  served  this  Association  with 
much  energy  and  at  great  personal  sacri¬ 
fice  for  so  many  years,  is  now  making 
in  the  matter  of  securing  adequate  forest 
resources  to  meet  our  needs. 

OTHER  COMMITTEES 

All  of  our  Committees,  under  the 
guidance  of  their  able  Chairmen  and 
with  the  whole-hearted  co-operation  of 
the  committee  members,  have  left  no 
stone  unturned  in  their  efforts  to  make 
the  publication  of  newspapers  less  hazard¬ 
ous  and  vexatious,  by  the  removal  or  the 
prevention  of  obstacles  that  would  other¬ 
wise  have  arisen. 

Mr.  B.  T.  McCanna,  Chairman  of  the 
Radio  Committee,  and  Mr.  Victor  F. 
Ridder,  Chairman  of  the  Printing  Trades 
Schools  Committee,  have  been  unremit¬ 
ting  in  the  supervision  of  the  matters  in 
their  charge.  Their  reports  should  be 
given  close  attention. 

The  Committee  on  Advertising  Agents, 
whose  Chairman  is  Mr.  Edwin  S. 
Friendly,  functions  in  so  unobstrusive  a 
manner,  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
estimate  properly  the  work  of  tjhis  Com¬ 
mittee;  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  Associa¬ 


tion’s  most  important  committees  and  its 
efficient  functioning  prevents  material 
losses  through  injudicious  extension  of 
credit.  In  connection  with  advertising 
matters,  1  am  sure  all  members  will  he 
interested  in  the  Report  of  Mr.  Don  U. 
Bridge,  who  has  made  a  thorough  survey 
of  merchandising  service,  and  who  pre¬ 
sents  many  valuable  suggestions  in  this 
connection. 

Mr.  Wm.  B.  Bryant,  and  the  Conven¬ 
tion  Program  Committee,  have  prepared 
a  program  which  it  is  hoped  will  prove 
of  unusual  interest.  I  am  told  that  this 
Committee  is  already  planning  a  most 
constructive  program  for  the  Fall 
Convention. 

PROPOSED  CHANCE  OF  CONVEN¬ 
TION  DATES 

At  our  last  Fall  Convention,  held  at 
Virginia  Beach  in  November,  the  chang¬ 
ing  of  our  Convention  dates  so  that  our 
Annual  Business  Meeting  and  Convention 
would  be  held  in  New  York  City  in 
November,  and  our  out-of-town  Conven¬ 
tion  during  May  or  June,  was  thoroughly 
discussed,  and  was  referred  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  for  further  consideration. 

The  Board  has  thought  best  to  refer 
this  important  question  to  this  Convention 
for  thorough  discussion,  and  action  pro¬ 
vided  you  wish  to  make  the  proposed 
change. 

Because  so  many  of  our  members  meet 
in  Chicago  during  the  latter  part  of 
October,  and  elections  are  held  during 
early  November,  we  have  been  compelled 
to  hold  our  Fall  Conventions  after  the 
10th  of  November.  This  is  so  late  in 
the  season  that,  of  necessity,  to  secure 
a  sufficiently  warm  climate  to  meet  our 
requirements,  we  have  been  somewhat 
limited  as  to  selection  of  locations.  One 
of  the  objectives  of  such  a  convention — 
that  of  meeting  in  various  parts  of  the 
country. — has  not  been  attained,  and 
therefore  notice  of  proposal  to  amend  the 
By-l^ws  has  been  duly  given,  in  order 
that  the  change  may  be  made  if  so  desired. 

Another  reason  given  by  those  in  favor 
of  the  proposed  change,  is  that  two  con¬ 
ventions  held  during  the  same  week  are 
not  conducive  of  the  best  results. 

Should  the  change  be  made  we  could 
then  hold  our  out-of-town  Conventions 
during  the  late  Spring  in  any  part  of 
the  country,  and  we  would  then  be  able 
to  visit  the  Middle  West,  the  Pacific 
Coast,  or  the  Mountain  Resorts  of  the 
East. 

The  question  will  be  before  you  at  the 
Annual  Business  Meeting,  Thursday,  for 
such  action  as  may  please  you. 

A.N.P.A.  HEADQUARTERS 

I  want  at  this  time  to  express  my  per¬ 
sonal  appreciation  and  admiration  for  the 
constant  loyalty  and  able  administration 
of  the  New  York  office  under  the  capable 
direction  of  our  General  Manager,  L.  B. 
Palmer.  Some  of  us  who  come  in  con¬ 
tact  but  occasionally  with  the  office  do 
nert  realize  the  amount  of  work  accom¬ 
plished.  Many  requests  for  information 
are  received  and  some  complaints,  and 
they  are  all  received  and  attended  to  with 
the  utmost  efficiency,  courtesy  and  dis¬ 
patch. 

The  Officers  and  Directors  owe  a  great 
deal  to  Mr.  Palmer  and  his  organization 
as  does  the  membership  as  a  whole. 

VOTE  OF  THANKS  TO  THE 
WALDORF 

'This  is  our  last  meeting  in  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria,  which  has  been  the  scene 
of  our  Conventions  for  so  many  years. 
The  management  has  taken  excellent  care 
of  us  during  all  this  time  and  I  am  sure 
we  are  all  most  grateful  for  their  cour¬ 
teous  attention. 

As  an  expression  of  our  appreciation, 
I  si«gest  a  rising  vote  to  express  our 
gratitude  for  their  excellent  service. 

CONCLUSION 

May  I,  at  this  time,  express  my  own 
appreciation  and  gratitude  to  the  Com¬ 


mittees,  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  the  Uncle,  the  late  J.  .\mbrose  Butler,  was 
membership  as  a  whole  for  their  co-  one  of  its  founders, 
operation  and  support.  The  A.  N.  P.  A.  To  have  been  privileged  to  act  as  your 
means  a  great  deal  to  me  and  I  have  President  during  this  past  year  has  been 
constantly  in  mind  that  my  father  was  a  source  of  pride  to  me,  and  I  thank  you 
greatly  interested  in  its  progress  and  my  for  the  honor.  E.  H.  Butlek,  President 

REPORT  OF  SPECIAL  STANDING  COMMITTEE 


IN  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31, 
1929,  182  contracts  negotiated  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  A.N.P.A.  and  printing  trades 
unions,  were  reported  to  the  Indianapolis 
office  as  follows: 

Typographical  .  69 

Pressmen  .  40 

Stereotypers  .  47 

Photo- Engravers  .  11 

Mailers  .  15 


In  addition  to  the  182  contracts,  there 
were  57  old  contracts  continued  in  effect 
without  change  in  wages  or  working 
conditions.  Forty  of  the  182  contracts 
made  no  change  in  wage  scales. 

Of  the  aggregate  239  wage  scales.  97 
or  40.6  per  cent,  were  continued  without 
increases  in  the  fiscal  year. 

The  total  number  of  contracts  on  file 
in  the  Indianapolis  office  March  31,  1929, 
was  564.  Of  this  number  318  will  expire 
before  April  1,  1930. 

Of  the  total  number  of  182  new  con¬ 
tracts  made  since  April  1,  1928,  171  were 
concluded  by  conciliation,  9  by  local 
arbitration,  1  by  International  Arbitra¬ 
tion,  and  1  after  strike  settlement. 


STRIKES 

In  a  year  which  is  otherwise  remark¬ 
able  for  its  freedom  from  strikes,  despite 
a  number  of  tense  situations  in  the  offices 
of  A.  N.  P.  A.  members,  the  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  strike  by  printers  stands  out  as 
the  most  unnecessary  and  largest  struggle 
of  recent  years. 

On  behalf  of  the  Albany  publishers, 
the  Special  Standing  Committee,  on 
November  3,  1928,  officially  offered  arbi¬ 
tration  of  the  differences  under  the  terms 
of  the  International  Arbitration  Agree¬ 
ment  of  1917-22.  This  offer  was 
acknowledged  by  the  President  of  the 
I.  T.  U.  on  November  5,  1928,  but, 
nevertheless,  strike  sanction  was  granted 
and  on  November  23,  more  than  200  union 
printers  walked  out  of  Albany  newspaper 
composing  rooms. 

F'or  a  few  days  makeshift  editions  were 
gotten  out  with  the  aid  of  photo- 
engraved  typewritten  pages,  while  the 
Open  Shop  Department,  starting  on  the 
night  of  the  strike,  assembled  in  record 
time,  crews  of  non-union  printers. 

The  Albany  newspapers  remained  non- 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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FiECAUSE  the  homes  of  the  direct  Dallas 
^  territory  look  to  The  News  for  unfail¬ 
ing  before- breakfast  service,  and  because 
their  tremendous  support  permits  us  to 
give  it,  we  have  developed  a  motor 
delivery  system  that  spans  two  thousand 
miles  of  roads  every  morning. 

Only  by  maintaining  such  a  system 
and  by  gradually  expanding  its  ramifica¬ 
tions  can  we  meet  the  growing  demands 
of  the  big  market  area  in  which  The  News 
is  the  predominant  paper. 
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THE  DALLAS  JOURNAL 


(Evening) 


Two  Thousand 
Miles  of 
Direct 
Deliveries 


'rhirty-seven  Texas  counties  give  Dallas — and 
the  Dallas  tiewspa])ers — preference  over  all  other 
cities.  Here  is  a  wealthy  and  well-developed 
market-unit,  containing  one-fourth  of  all  the 
people  and  w’calth  of  Texas,  and  l/80th  of  the 
jieople  and  wealth  of  America. 
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union  until  February  28th  and  March 
12th,  respectively,  despite  an  intensive 
campaign  by  the  union. 

After  fourteen  weeks  of  strike,  during 
which  wage  losses  and  strike  expendi¬ 
tures  by  the  union  are  estimated  to  have 
amounted  to  a  half  million  dollars,  I.T.U. 
members  returned  to  work  under  a  three- 
year  contract,  dating  from  March  1st, 
which  provides  a  wage  scale  Fifty 
Cents  per  week  less  than  that  r«eived  by 
pressmen  and  stereotypers,  until  October 
1,  1929,  after  which  it  will  be  $1.00  per 
week  less,  until  January  1,  1931,  when 
the  printers  scale  will  catch  up  with  the 
scale  for  pressmen  and  stereotypers.  The 
unit  of  hours  constituting  a  day’s  or 
night’s  work  is  the  same  for  all  trades 
throughout  the  life  of  the  contract. 

New  requirements  of  the  All»ny  typo¬ 
graphical  contract,  to  which  union  repre¬ 
sentatives  offered  stubborn  resistance  in 
negotiations  prior  to  the  strike,  are  Joint 
Standing  Committee  jurisdiction  over 
discharge  cases  and  arbitration  of  any 
disputes  arising  in  the  n^otiation  of  a 
new  contract  in  1932,  under  the  Inter¬ 
national  ArWtration  Agreement  of  1917- 
22. 

Credit  is  due  the  unions  of  the  Mailers. 
Photo-Engravers,  Stereotypers  and 
Pressmen  which  refused  to  participate 
in  the  bludgeon  methods  adopted  by  the 
Typographical  Union,  despite  the  pres¬ 
sure  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  The 
Stereotypers  and  Pressmen  in  particular 
were  made  Urgets  for  public  innuendoes 
and  misrepresentation  by  Typographical 
Union  representatives,  b^ause  officials  of 
those  two  organizations  chose  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  their  respective  contracts 
with  Albany  publishers.  Both  contracts 
contained  arbitration  obligations. 

Representatives  of  all  unions,  except 
the  Typographical,  settled  their  new  con¬ 
tracts  at  Albany  by  established  orderly 
methods,  just  as  Typographical  Union 
representatives  could  have  settled  by  es¬ 
tablished  orderly  methods  had  they  not 
thought  a  strike  would  terrify  the  pub¬ 
lishers  into  servile  obedience  to  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  mandates. 

OTHER  STRIKES 

The  Nassau  Daily  Review,  at  Rock¬ 
ville  Centre,  N.  Y.,  went  open  shop  in  its 
composing  room  on  November  5,  1928,  as 
a  result  of  the  dicUtorial  methods  of 
Typographical  Union  representatives. 

There  were  no  other  strikes  by  any  of 
the  printing  trades  unions,  reported  from 
offices  of  A.  N.  P.  A.  members. 

I.  T.  U.  REINSTATEMENT  LAW 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  membership 
of  the  I.  T.  U.,  that  a  majority  of  its 
members  have  recognized  the  absurdity 
of  attempting  to  force  upon  the  publish¬ 
ing  industry  the  I.  T.  U.  reinstatement 
law,  which  contemplates  making  a 
comedy  of  the  foreman’s  authority  and 
creating  a  condition  not  found  in  any 
other  industry. 

Typographical  contracts  of  A.  N.  P.  A. 
members  in  167  cities,  wherein  the  I.  T. 
U.  membership  aggregate  48,906,  or  68.4 
per  cent  of  the  total  printer  membership 
of  the  I.  T.  U.,  do  not  recognize  this 
obnoxious  reinstatement  law  which  be¬ 
came  effective  January  1,  1928. 

In  73  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  typographical  con¬ 
tracts  specifically  provide  joint  standing 
committee  jurisdiction  over  discharge 
cases.  Under  this  plan,  if  the  joint  stand¬ 
ing  committee  is  unable  to  agree  an  im¬ 
partial  arbitrator  judges  the  case  on  its 
merits. 

In  4  cities,  including  Indianapolis, 
where  is  locat^  the  headquarters  of  the 
I,  T.  U.,  the  contracts  recite  the  terms  of 
the  Denver  Decision  to  govern  discharge 
cases. 

In  one  city  discharge  cases  go  through 
union  channels,  with  the  qualifying  pro¬ 
vision  that  if  the  publisher  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  final  decision  he  can  appeal  to 
the  International  Arbitration  Board. 

'The  aggregate  typographical  union 
membership  in  these  78  chies  is  36,512  or 


51%  of  the  71,400  total  printer  member¬ 
ship  as  reported  in  the  last  official  con¬ 
vention  report. 

In  90  cities  existing  typographical  con¬ 
tracts  were  executed  under  I.  T.  U.  laws 
of  1926  or  1927.  Under  these  contracts 
the  terms  of  the  Denver  Decision,  while 
not  recited  in  the  contract,  govern  dis¬ 
charge  cases,  and  a  discharged  member 
need  not  be  reinstated  pending  a  final 
determination  in  the  case.  The  aggre¬ 
gate  typographical  union  membership  in 
these  90  cities  is  12,396,  or  17J  per  cent 
of  the  total  printer  membership  of  the 
I.  T.  U.  The  combined  totals  represent 
68.4  per  cent  of  the  total  printer  member¬ 
ship  of  the  I.  T.  U. 

Your  Committee  reaffirms  its  previous 
recommendations  that  A.  N.  P.  A.  mem¬ 
bers  refuse  to  execute  typographical  con¬ 
tracts  which  require  reinstatement  of  dis¬ 
charged  men  upon  demand  of  the  union. 
We  invite  attention  to  the  Resolution 
passed  at  the  1927  Fall  Convention  of  the 
A.  N.  P.  A.,  declining  to  recognize  the 
I.  T.  U.  reinstatement  law. 

In  conformity  with  this  resolution  the 
Special  Standing  Committee  will  not  un¬ 
derwrite  a  contract  which  contains 
recognition  of  the  I.  T.  U.  reinstatement 
law.  Following  is  the  list  of  cities 
wherein  typographical  contracts  specifi¬ 
cally  invali^te  the  I.  'T.  U.  reinstatement 
law  by  contract  provisions  governing  dis¬ 
charge  cases: 

Number 

Members 


Name  of  City  Local  T.  U. 

Albany,  N.  Y .  632 

Attleboro,  Mass. 

(Under  Pawtucket  Union) 

Binghamton.  N.  Y .  118 

Birmingham,  Ala .  248 

Bisbee,  Arizona .  17 

Bloomington,  Ill .  63 

Boston,  Mass .  1,933 

Brockton,  Mass .  77 

Buffalo,  N.  Y .  512 

Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada .  125 

Chicago,  III .  5,521 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  .  754 

Cleveland,  Ohio  .  854 

Columbia.  S.  C .  49 

Denver,  Colo .  525 

Detroit,  Mich .  890 

Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada .  112 

Elgin,  Ill .  40 

Elizabeth.  N.  J .  102 

El  Paso,  Texas .  88 

Erie,  Pa .  103 

Galveston,  Texas  .  72 

Harrisburg,  Pa .  164 

Ithaca,  N.  Y .  38 

Jackson,  Mich .  60 

Jersey  City,  N.  J .  234 

Kansas  City,  Mo .  708 

Lexington,  Ky .  64 

Little  Rock,  Ark .  139 

Los  Angeles,  Cal .  997 

Louisville,  Ky .  300 

Lynn,  Mass .  123 

Manchester,  N.  H .  74 

Marietta,  (3hio  .  21 

Mason  City,  Iowa .  36 

Milwaukee,  Wis .  5466 

Minneapolis,  Minn .  556 

Montgomery,  Ala .  55 

Newburgh,  N.  Y .  72 

New  Castle,  Pa .  36 

New  London,  Conn .  24 

New  York,  N.  Y . 10,395 

Norfolk,  Va.  . .  152 

Norwich,  N.  Y .  22 

Omaha,  Nebr.  .  288 

Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada .  292 

Pawtucket,  R.  1 .  55 

Phoenix,  Ariz .  117 

Pittsburgh,  Pa .  752 

Pittsfield,  Mass .  37 

Pittston,  Pa .  15 

Portsmouth,  Ohio  .  51 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y .  49 

Reno,  Nevada  .  40 

St.  Joseph.  Mo .  113 

St.  Louis,  Mo .  1,416 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah .  90 

San  Bernardino,  Cal .  62 

Savannah,  Ga .  65 

Schenectady,  N.  Y .  130 

Scranton,  Pa .  244 

San  Antonio,  Tex .  192 


Shreveport,  La .  93 

Spokane,  Wash .  201 

Steubenville,  Ohio  .  57 

Syracuse,  N.  Y .  347 

Superior,  Wis .  44 

Tampa,  Fla .  107 

Terre  Haute,  Ind .  127 

Topeka,  Kans .  151 

Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada .  1,085 

Waterbury,  Conn .  97 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada .  381 

Terms  of  Denver  Decision  Recited  in 

Contracts  of  Following  Cities: 

Baltimore,  Md .  682 

Indianapolis,  Ind .  633 

Seattle,  Wash .  483 

Springfield,  Ill .  208 

International  Arbitration  Board  has 
Final  Decision  in  Discharge  Case  in : 
South  Bend,  Ind .  157 


ARBITRATION 

There  is  but  one  International  Arbitra¬ 
tion  Agreement;  that  being  between  the 
1.  P.  P,  &  A.  U.  and  the  A.  N,  P.  A. 
There  are  115  Arbitration  Agreements 
under  this  agreement,  but  a  considerable 
number  of  members,  in  addition  to  this, 
have  the  old  International  Arbitration 
Agreement,  which  for  various  reasons 
h^  not  been  supplanted  in  the  local  juris¬ 
diction  by  the  new  agreeftient.  These 
are  being  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
local  parties  with  the  suggestion  that 
they  execute  the  new  agreement.  In 
every  case  thus  far  we  .have  found  that 
the  local  parties  did  not  understand  that 
it  is  necessary  to  execute  the  new  agree¬ 
ment. 

_  We  recommend  that  all  members  de¬ 
siring  arbitration  bring  their  agreements 
up  to  date  as  q'uickly  as  possible. 


ARBITRATION  UNDER  EXPIRED 
AGREEMENTS 

There  have  been  no  International 
Agreements  with  other  Unions  since 
1922  but,  by  mutual  agreement,  the  local 
parties  have  elected  to  arbitrate  under 
the  rules  of  those  last  International  Arbi¬ 
tration  Agreements  as  follows: 

TYPOGRAPHICAL 

Out  of  244  Typographical  contracts 
on  file  at  the  Indianapolis  office  March 
31,  1929,  arbitration  requirements  are  as 
follows : 

Arbitration  only  of  differences 
arising  under  the  contract....  113 


Arbitration  of  differences  arising 
under  the  contract  and  disputes 
relative  to  a  subsequent  agree¬ 
ment  .  82 

Arbitration  only  of  differences 
relative  to  a  subsequent  agree¬ 
ment  .  3 

Arbitration  only  of  differences 
relative  to  discharged  men....  2 

No  arbitration  of  any  description  44 


- 244 

Out  of  the  200  contracts  provid¬ 
ing  some  form  of  arbitration, 

1.  T.  U.  laws  and  local  union 
laws  not  affecting  wages,  hours, 
and  working  conditions,  are 
exempt  from  arbitration  in....  142 


1.  T.  U.  laws  are  exempt  from 
arbitration  and  no  reference  is 

made  to  local  union  laws .  4 

No  exemption  from  arbitration 
of  either  I.  T.  U.  laws  or  local 
union  laws  provided  in .  54 


- 200 

(Continued  on  page  54) 


VWERBURY 

CONNECTICUT 

HAS^EXCELLENT  NETWORK  OF 
RETAIL  AND  WHOLESALE  OUTLETS! 


1522  Retailers 


105  Wholesalers 


Waterbury,  Connecticut,  represents  an  important  market  for 
any  salable  commodity  or  service,  and  there  is  an  efficient  and 
economic  machine  for  distribution  through  the  existing  retail 
and  wholesale  distributing  organizations.  In  Waterbury  there 
are  105  wholesalers  and  1522  retailers.  In  the  trading  terri¬ 
tory,  there  are  139  wholesalers  and  2668  retailers. 

More  than  4  out  of  every  5  English  reading  families  in  Water¬ 
bury,  who  read  a  Waterbury  newspaper,  read  the  Republican 
or  American.  Hence,  you  can  thoroughly  cover  this  prosperous 
market  at  one  cost  through  the 

WATERBURY  REPUBUCAN 

AND 

OILMAN.  NICOLL  A  RITHMAN 
NatMMi  RcprMmtotivM 

N«w  Y«cfc  Boaton  Oricatn  Datralt  Saa  Praadaco 


Edi  tor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  April 


lartUn^umtoaiisoiis 


f 


In  Circulation 


CtPlRAGE 


BUFFALO 

FAMILIES 


86%  of  all  the  homes  in  Buffalo  are  NEWS  homes  .  .  .  regular  daily  readers  of  Buffalo's 
greatest  newspaper.  Such  widespread  popularity  of  a  single  newspaper  within  its  com¬ 
munity  is  hardly  paralleled  in  America.  The  NEWS  has  always  been  a  necessary  part  of 
the  daily  lives  of  its  many  readers,  due  to  completeness  and  balance  of  its  news  service. 
Living  up  to  the  letter  of  its  responsibility  to  the  public,  the  NEWS  is  publishing  every  day 
for  Buffalo  and  Western  New  York  the  best  all-around  newspaper  that  money,  men  and 
machinery  can  turn  out  ...  a  newspaper  for  evejy  member  of  the  family. 

W  MW  .  •  •  * 


In  Advertising 


^  2d 
w 


2d  7d 


LOCAL 

Always  the  recognized  six- 
day  medium  for  Buffalo 
advertisers,  the  NEWS  pub¬ 
lished  a  total  of  8,056,937 
agate  lines  of  local  advertis¬ 
ing  in  1928 — forty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  total  used  in 
Buffalo’s  three  daily  news¬ 
papers. 


CLASSIFIED 

Classified  advertising  —  the 
test  of  reader  interest  — 
shows  fifty-seven  per  cent, 
of  all  daily  classified  volume 
appeared  in  the  NEWS — a 
total  of  3,388,705  lines  for 
1  928 — and  a  true  barometer 
of  public  confidence  in  the 

NEWS. 


NATIONAL 

More  national  advertising 
linage  than  all  other  Buffalo 
daily  newspapers  combined 
— a  gain  over  the  preceding 
year  of  three-quarters  of  a 
million  lines — and  a  total  of 
2,857,989  lines  —  fifty  -  two 
per  cent,  of  the  six-day  total. 


AUTOMOTIVE 

When  an  evening  newspaper 
carries  more  automotive  ad¬ 
vertising  than  any  other 
medium,  daily  or  Sunday,  it 
bespeaks  real  results  secured 
through  its  columns.  In 
1928,  the  NEWS  carried 
1,494,926  agate  lines  of 
automotive  advertising. 


AU  Hgurew  from  Media  Records,  Inc. 


2/ 

24 

% 

% 
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3c( 

Why  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  Enjoys  This 
Confidence  of  its  Readers  and  Advertisers 
and  Gains  So  Steadily  Each  Year. 

Because  it  prints  a  newspaper  of  balanced  news,  features,  pictures  and  comics.  Because  it  presents  the 
news  accurately.  Because  it  presents  all  the  news — local,  state,  national  and  world.  TTiis  means  that 
the  editorial  and  advertising  columns  of  the  NEWS  are  carefully  read  by  every  member  of  over  eighty- 
six  per  cent,  of  the  families  in  the  Buffalo  area. 

Secure  This  Adequate  Coverage  at  One  Cost. 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  Editor  and  Publisher 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY,  National  Representatives 


Graybar  Bldg. 
New  York  City 


Poat  Bldf. 
Chicaco 


Atlantic  Bldg. 
Philadelphia 


Gen.  Motors  Bldg. 
Detroit 


Glenn  Bldg. 
Atlanta 


Waterman  Bldg. 
Boston 
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The  Mobile  Press 


MOBILE’S  BUSINESS  AND  CIVIC  LEADERS 


Stockholders 


It  is  unique  in  newspaper  publishing  history  to  find  a  new  daily  newspaper 
baeked  morally  and  financially  by  so  representative  a  group  of  business  and 
civic  leaders  of  a  city  and  to  include  the  most  prominent  firms  in  shipping,  lum¬ 
ber,  banking,  and  other  mercantile  and  professional  firms  and  estal)lishments. 


TIIK  FOLLOWING 
AXI>KItSON,  FItAXK  C.— 
MaiiaK<‘r,  AndcrHon,  Clayton 
A  Co. 

HKIlSOLK.  .T.  L. — I*rcHi<I«'nt. 
ISi-dHolo-CoU’In  I>ruK  com- 
l>aiiy;  Mobile  Fixture  and 
Fi|ui|im<*iit  company;  vice- 
prcHldeiit,  S.  U.  AdaiiiH  Lum- 
Imt  <-oiii|iaiiy ;  dire«-tor.  First 
National  bank.  Mobile  Kond 
and  MortjraKe  ••onipany  ;  Coin- 
luiinity  ClK-Ht ;  Kotarian. 
ItFIJ.INGUATH.  W.  !>.— 
Fresidi-nt,  Coca-Cola  KottlinK 
company.  National  Flour  Tile 
company;  vice-proHldent,  I..e- 
rio  I’atent  Cun  company;  di¬ 
rector.  Mobile  Itond  and 
•Mortitage  company;  Kotar¬ 
ian. 

KKSTOK.  II.  I'..  .Ir.-I're«i- 
dent.  First  National  bank; 
dire«-tor.  Alabama  I’ower 
company,  Mobile  and  Ohio 
Kailroad  company,  Moliiie 
Liitlit  and  Kailroad  company. 
ISLACKSIIKK.  J.  r.— Freal- 
dent.  Hlacksber  company, 
Itlackaiier-Kecae  Motor  com¬ 
pany. 

HFSII.  ALKKKT  I'.-VIce- 
preaident.  treasurer  and  di- 
ri-ctor  T.  G.  Hush  Groc«-ry 
company;  vice-preaident  and 
director,  Alabama  Ky-I’rod- 
ucta  corporation;  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  director,  Shelby 
Iron  company;  diriM-tor,  Mo¬ 
bile  and  Ohio  Kailroad  com¬ 
pany;  deputy  chairman  and 
director,  Ft-deral  Keserve 
bank.  New  Orleans;  presi¬ 
dent  and  director.  IliKhland 
Lake  Land  company. 
CHANDLER.  K.  K  — f*ub- 
lisher.  The  Mobile  Press. 
COLE.  DR.  H.  I*.— Surifeon. 
COCHRANE.  JOHN  T.— 
President.  Alabama,  Tennes¬ 
see  &  Northern  Railroad 
company.  .Visslssippian  Rail¬ 
way,  Mobile  Kay  Kridite 
company;  director.  Mer¬ 
chants  National  bank,  Moliile 
Kond  and  MortKaite  com¬ 
pany,  American  National 
bank.  New  York  City;  direc¬ 
tor  and  vice-president.  Com¬ 
munity  Chest;  triiste**.  Ala¬ 
bama  collejfe;  counsellor  rep- 
resentinK  Mobile  in  I'nited 
States  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce;  past  president.  Ro¬ 
tary  club. 

DtiRTCH,  J.  R— Chairman 
board  Mobile  National  bank; 
director.  Communlt.v  Chest 
Title  Insurance  company. 
Home  KuildinK  and  Loan 
association. 

DL'NLAP.  D.  R.— President, 
Alabama  Dry  Dock  and  Ship¬ 
building  comnany;  director, 
.Merchants  National  bank. 
Community  Chest;  Kotarian. 
HAMILTON.  HENRY  C.— 
President,  McHuKh,  Hamil¬ 
ton  A  Horn.  Inc.;  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  McIIufth.  Hamilton  & 
Horn,  Inc.;  socretary-treas- 


ARE  .STttCKIIOLIiERS  IN  THE 
urer.  Mobile  Brewery,  Ice 
and  Coal  company ;  director, 
.Mobile  National  bank;  mem¬ 
ber,  .Mobile  Chamber  of  Cum- 
mercev  Mobile  Real  Estate 
board  and  Mobile  Koard  of 
Underwriters. 

INGE.  FRANCES  J.— Attor¬ 
ney,  Inge,  Stallworth  A  luge; 
member,  .Mobile  and  Alal>a- 
ma  Bar  associatiou,  board 
commissioners  and  Kar  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Alabama. 

INGE,  DR.  F.  .MAKItt.N— 
Surgeon,  chief  surgeon  Mo¬ 
bile  and  tlhio  Railroad  com¬ 
pany,  division  surgeon,  L. 

A  N.  Railroad  company,  sur¬ 
geon  Alabama  1‘uwer  com¬ 
pany;  Kotarian. 

JACKSON,  T.  K.— Vic«' l.resi- 
dent,  Alabama  Power  cum- 

Iiaiiy;  vice-president,  Gulf 
'uwer  company ;  director, 
Southern  Air  Transport,  Inc., 
•Alabama  Dry  Dock  and  Ship¬ 
building  company ;  Kotarian. 
LADD,  ERNEST  F.— Presi¬ 
dent,  Merchants  National 
bank,  Merchants  Securities 
corporation;  vice-president. 
Commercial  Financing  cor¬ 
poration  ;  treasurer  and  di¬ 
rector  Mobile  Bay  Bridge 
company;  director,  Commun¬ 
ity  Chest. 

LADD,  G.  RUSSELL— Mem- 
l»er,  Thames  A  Batre;  direc¬ 
tor,  Merchants  National  bank 
Kotarian. 

LOWENSTEI.N,  AARON  A.— 
Taylor,  Lowenatein  Co.;  di¬ 
rector,  First  National  bank. 
LUCE.  G.  M.— President, 
Bank  of  Lucedale,  Lucedale 
I’acking  company,  Lucedale 
Commercial  company,  Inde- 

Iiendeut  Home  Oil  company, 
<ay  City  Export  company; 


Bay  City  Export  company; 
.Mobile.  Pine  threat  Cemetery, 
Inc.;  vice  president,  American 
Securities  Company  of  Ala¬ 
bama;  vice-president.  Missis¬ 
sippi  Export  Railroad  com¬ 
pany;  member,  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

LYONS.  FRANK  H.— Presi- 
dent,  McHugh,  Hailton,  Lyon 
Z.  Horn. 

LYONS,  LeBARRON— Vlce- 
iiresldeut  First  National 
Bank;  president  Ala.  Corn 
Mills  Co. 

M'GOWIN,  J.  F.— Chair¬ 
man  iHiard,  MoGowin-I.yons 
Hardware  and  Supply  com¬ 
pany;  president.  Commercial 
Financing  corporation.  Mo¬ 
bile  Gulf  Land  company. 
Southern  Realty  company ; 
director.  Home  Building  and 
Loan  association.  Title  In¬ 
surance  company. 

M’GOWIN.  J.  G.— Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  McGowin-Lyons  Hard¬ 
ware  and  Supply  comiiauy; 
president.  W.  T.  Smith  Lum- 
iier  company. 

MILLING,  R.  J.— Presiifent, 
Bay  City  Fuel  company,  Kit- 


.MGBILE  PRESS: 
trell-Milling  Motor  company; 
vice-president,  Underwood 
t'oal  and  Supply  company, 
Birmingham -.Moliile  Invest¬ 
ment  company;  secretary- 
treasurer  -manager.  .Mobile 
Paper  mills;  director.  Price 
Hardware  Company;  Kotar¬ 
ian. 

.MURRAY,  THDS.  R.— Presi 
ilent,  Murray  Stevedore  eoni- 
pany;  dlr»-ctor.  First  .Nation¬ 
al  Bunk. 

tiGWYNN,  DR.  .1.  C.-Eye, 
Kar,  Nose  and  Throat  ;  at¬ 
tending  speeialist  I  .  S.  .Mar¬ 
ines  hospital;  oeiilisl.  G..  .M. 

A  N.  Railroad  eoiiipany.  1,. 

A  N.  Railroad.  Southern  rail¬ 
road. 

ttSWAI.T,  DR.  G.  G.— Siir 
geon. 

PARSD.N.  A.  J.  President. 
.Mobile  Pully  and  .Machine 
works. 

PATERSON,  W.  B.— Presi¬ 
dent,  Robinson  Land  and 
l.umber  company,  Paterson 
Clay  company,  I’atersoii-Mc- 
t.'oy  Hanlware  and  Supply 
company;  director.  First  Na¬ 
tional  bank. 

PECK,  S.  11— President.  S. 
H.  Peck  Hotel  eom|iany.  Old 
Spanish  Trail;  Kotarian. 
PERDUE.  DR.  W.  W.— Phy¬ 
sician. 

REYNALDS.  W.  IL— Rey- 
nalds  Music  Houst‘,  Gulf 
(.'oast  Citrus  excliange;  di¬ 
rector  Community  Chest; 
Kotarian. 

STAPLES.  A  L.— Staples- 
I’owell  Lumber  com|iany, , 
director.  Title  Insurance  com 
pany,  Ilome  Building  and 
Loan  assoelatinn.  Stonewall 
Insurance  Coiniiany.  Dorgau- 
McPhillips  Packing  corpora¬ 
tion,  Joachim  .stn-et  Realty 
company;  niemlHT,  Staiiles- 
Powell  Realty  company, 
Powell  Barge  company.  As¬ 
sets  Realixatlon  company. 
STOVER,  HARRY  —  Diris-- 
tor.  Mutual  Building  and 
l.oan  association.  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

TAYLOR.  WILLIAM  B.— 
President,  Mobile  National 
bank.  Mobile  National  com¬ 
pany;  president.  .Mobile 
Clearing  House  association; 
director.  Home  Building  and 
Loan  association.  Title  In¬ 
surance  company;  Kiwanian. 
TURNER.  HORACE  S— Otts 
Finance  company.  Turner 
Timber  company. 

VAN  ANTWERP.  JAS  C  — 
President,  Van  Antwerp 
Drug  corporation;  vice-|iresi- 
dent.  Van  Antwerp  Realty 
company. 

WALSH.  J.  M.— Presldetif., 
Walsh  .Stevedore  company. 
Mobile  Towing  and  \Vre<-k- 
ing  company;  diris-tor.  Mer¬ 
chants  National  bank. 


Reprint  of  Edit 


A  Greeting 


Tito  Mobilt*  Press  totlav  salutes 


Xot  alone  as  a  new  newspaper,  b 
eonfidently  hopes  and  e.xpects  w. 


The  primary  aim  of  The  Mobile 
fore  it  is  your  newspaper.  It  is 
strnetive  and  worthwhile  in  the 
hiiilder,  positive,  aggressive, 
for  the  mass  of  citizens  who  have! 


To  keej)  the  paper  clean  in  laiiL" 
.Mobile  Press  subscribes. 
lilace  here.  Morbid  .sensational 
news  or  half  truths  will  have  no; 
the  medium  of  this  publication. 


Xo  binding  traditions  of  prejiiii.i! 
are  to  be  fought  nor  will  jiast  olilia 
There  is  nothing  to  hinder  this 
institutions  with  that  degree  of  i 
is  entitled. 


Trial,  conviction  and  punisliiiifii! 
within  the  rightful  scope  of  a  nd 
munity.  The  Mobile  Press  will  | 
machinerv  of  the  law  and  the  h* 


The  most  valuable  asset  of  any  i 
right  to  print  the  truth.  The  Mi 
union,  jiolitical  affiliation,  lodge  i 
have  hearing  and  endorsement, 
unwelcome  and  opposed.  Xews ' 
through  the  editorial  columns  wi 


We  lielieve  Mobile  is  seeking  c'l 
men  are  giving  their  intelligence! 
Capital  is  finding  e.xpression  in^ 
and  character  announce  a  growiiif 
bj’  a  virile  force.  That  force  sbi 
your  support  will  be  the  voice  of 


MOBIL 


R.  B.  Chan 


KELLY- SMITH  COMPANY,  National  Representatives,  ne« 
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tarts  Publication 

IND  THIS  PUBLIC  SPIRITED  ENTERPRISE 


Mobile  Press 


eater  Mobile 


li  her  citizens. 

i  w  element,  a  new  force  which  it 
(rtdit  upon  the  community. 

wbe  Mobile’s  newspaper.  There- 
d  to  the  support  of  all  that  is  c.on- 
of  the  peoj)le.  It  aspires  to  be  a 
Id  think  in  formulae  of  leadership 
iDvea  free  and  untrammeled  press. 

thought  is  an  idea  to  which  The 
rvrt-stinf;  journalism  will  find  its 
fritifd  whisperiiifrs  and  di.storted 
the  homes  of  the  city  through 


the  served;  no  feud.s,  old  enemies 
m  special  privilefjes  or  immunities. 

from  treating;  all  citizens  and 
'll  to  which  each  and  all  of  them 


>es  real  or  fancied  does  not  come 
idnties  and  obligations  to  its  com- 
ie  facts  and  leave  the  re.st  to  the 
Ik’  opinion. 

r  is  its  independence  of  spirit,  its 
sis  not  subsidized  by  corporation, 
ffl.  Every  worthy  enterprise  will 
UTorthy  enterprise  will  find  itself 
nn  facts.  Interpretation  of  news 
niiienced. 

‘journalism.  Ambitious  busine.ss 
!}  to  upbuilding  a  commercial  life, 
oand  industry.  Homes  of  beauty 
'y.  The  civic  impulse  is  motivated 
nieulate.  The  Mobile  Press  with 


PRESS 

't  Publisher 


List  of  Advertisers 


Here  is  another  uniipie  epoch  making  record  that  stands  out  as  a  feat  of 
accomplishment  in  the  newspaper  world.  Hefore  the  first  issue  of  the  Mobile 
Press  was  ready,  there  was  on  hand  si<jned  yearly  non-cancellahle  contracts 
for  a  minimum  of  1,525,000  liiu^s  of  advertising.  The  first  is.sue  of  the 
5Iobile  Press,  April  1.5,  1020,  contained  more  than  42.(K)0  lines  of  advcrtisinjj. 

Helow  is  a  list  of  5Iot)ile’s  leadinjr  firms  and  industries  who  have  contracted 
for  yearly  space  in  the  Mobile  Press. 


Automotive 

Miiliile  Cndilliir  Ciim|iniiy 
West-lliirues  .Motor  t'o. 
OulKley  Tiro  Shop 
Wli«.i‘l«T  .Motors,  Inc. 
t '.  II.  Denton  Tire  Co. 

I.ord's  Tire  Service 
Dixie  Auto  I'arts  Co. 

.Moore  llrus.  I'ulut  A  Triininiii); 
t 

Is'IkIi.  Stone  &  Ford 
Hurtiunk  Tire  Co. 
iCeInhiirt  Auto  Service  Co. 
Tunner  Tire  Service  Co. 
.SuiK-rlor  Service  Stution 
.VdiiinH  Motor  Co. 

Adiiinti  Tire  Sertlce. 


Builders*  Supplies — Welding 
.Mobile  Faint  Mfs.  Co. 

Tiirni-r  Supply  Co. 

ITiderwood  Coal  A  Supply  Co. 
.\HbeKto8  KooIIiik  a  Su|>|ily  tbi. 
.Incob  Vander  Sjh  A  Sona.  Inc. 
K.  I*.  JohUHton 
Security  ItootiuK  Co. 

.\cine  Machine  A  Welding  Co. 
Flioenix  llraan  Foundry  A  .Ma 
chine  Wks. 
laaila  Fletcher 
II.  .M.  .Springer 
Iteiider  Ueldinu  A  Machine  t'o. 


Barber  and  Beauty  Shops 
SnowM  llarla'r  A  neauty  Shop 
.Vahhinil  Arcaile  Barber  Shop 
.Marinellu  tiulid  Approved 
Shop 

Battle  ilouae  Barber  Shop 
.Mra.  II.  .\.  Koonce  Beauty 
Farlor 

Department  Stores 
C.  .1.  (iayfer  A  Co. 

ItelNH  .Mercantile  Co. 

I..  Ilaininel  Dry  tidods  Co. 

Drug  Stores 

Van  Antwerp  Drug  Co.  (2 
Storea) 

Van  Allera  Fharniacy  (2 
Stores! 

.Mliright  A  Wfiod  111  Storea) 
.M  e  K  g  I  n  a  o  n  Drug  Co.  t4 
Stores) 

Engravers — Office  Supplies — 
Printers 

Cwin  Stationery  A  Kngraving 
Co. 

Carlin  Tyia-wrlter  A  .Supply 
Co. 

Merchants  Printing  Co. 
Patterson  Printing  Co. 
tJulf  State  Kngraving  t'o.,  Inc. 
W.  B.  Delchanipa  Printing  Co. 
BldgiH>d  Stationery  Co. 
Burroughs  .Xdding  Mch.  Co. 


Dentists — Chiropractors — 
Chiropodists 
Dr.  Zach  .\.  Tridtcr 
Dr.  It.  P.  Cully 
Dr.  .1.  S.  Blotzer 
Dr.  Isabel  W.  Turk.  D.  C. 

Financial — Real  Estate — 
Insurance 

.Merchanta  .Nat'l  Bank 
First  .VaCI  Bank 
.Mobile  Nat'l  Bank 
JefTeraon  .Mortgage  Co. 

.Mobile  Bldg.  A  lioaii  .\san. 
McHugh,  llanillton,  Byoii  A 
Horn,  Inc. 
t'room  A  Tonameire 
.Mcliugli,  llaiuiltun  A  Horn, 
Inc. 

Title  lnsuran<'e  Co. 

B.  J.  Vogel  Ucalty  Co. 

Jaa.  K.  Clennon  A  Coinpany, 
Inc. 

Nurville  Bros. 


Foods  and  Beverages 
.\ulry  tireer  A  Son  tdl  Stores) 
.Sat  Iona  I  .Market 
.lemison's  .Market 
C.  D.  Kenny  Co. 

.Moslander  Bros. 

Southern  Produce  Co. 

.National  Sea  Fo<hI  , 

A.  B.  llinlofT 

.Milling-Thoinpaon  Cafeteria 
Florida  Fish  Co. 

Chero-Cola  Bottling  Co. 
Coca-Cida  Bottling  Co. 

.Meyer's  Storea  (2  Stores) 
Klectric  Maid  Bake  Shops,  Inc. 

(4  Stores) 

The  Log  Cabin 
.\7.ali'a  I'afe 
Haas  Davis  Packing  Co. 
Smith's  Bakery,  Inc. 

Furniture — Radio — Repairs 
.\dain  (ilaaa  A  Company 
Phillips  Furniture  t'o. 
Keynalds  Music  House  Co. 
Kdwarda  Bros.  Furniture  Co. 
Colemnn  Ftirnlture  Co. 

The  .Mobile  Trunk  Co. 
Alabama  Power  Co. 

Klectric  Sales  Co. 

Peter  Strenaky  t  Cpholsterlng) 
Bindaey  A  Carter  (Fur.  He 
pairs) 

Hardware — Electrical 
Paterson  .McCoy  Hdw.  A  Sup 
ply  Co. 

Mctiowin-I.yona  Hdw.  A  Sup 
ply  Co. 

Nh-k  Klip  Klectric  Co. 
Alabama  Power  Co. 

Victory  Klectric  Co. 

Cox  Klect.  Kngineering  A  Su|>- 
ply  Co. 


Jewelry 

tiabriel  Jewelry  Co 
I  Fried 
Fndle  llerpin 

Junk  Dealers 
I..  .\.  Zelnian  A  Co. 

Marine  .lank  Co. 

Laundries  A  Dry  Cleaners 
Imperial  l.auiidry 
Troy  Steam  lainmlry 
Victory  Cleaning  Co. 

.Model  Cleaning  Co. 

Men's  Wear 

Jacobson  Chdhing  Co 
W.  Barrett 
Dreairer  A  Burns 
Metzger  Bros. 

Frank  St<dl 

Miscellaneous 

Mobile  (las  Company 
.Mobile  Bowling  Alleys 
Pine  Crest  Cemetery  Co. 
Kugene  Thoas,  Jr. 

Oakdale  Ice  A  Fuel  Co. 

.Mobile  Liners,  Inc. 

.Merchants  Transfer  Co. 

.Mobile  Business  College 
Southern  Bell  Telephone  Co. 
.\la.  Dry  Dock  A  Snipbnibling 
Co. 

W.  A.  Crist  Transfer  Co. 

Fred  (i.  Bitzer  t  Poultry) 
.Mobile  Boat  Wks. 


Npvelty  Shops — Photographers 
— Florists 

K.  (t.  Bonner  .Novelty  Co. 
Staiibs  .Shop  of  tilfts 
Wojohn's 

C.  Itavler  A  Sons 


Shoes  A  Shoe  Repairers 
Shine's  Walkttver  .Shoe  Co. 
K.  H.  Britton 
.Ino.  J.  Damrich  Co. 

Simon  Shoe  Co. 

Itoyal  Shoe  Shop 
.Modern  .Shoe  Shop 

Undertakers 
Higgins  A  Courtney 
Boclie  Fndertaklng  Co. 
Johnson-Alien  I'ndertaking  Co. 
Po|H*  I'ndertaking  Co. 

Knox  Bros.  I'ndertaking  Co. 

Women’s  Ready-to- Wear 

Pearson  Milllner.v  A  tiarment 
Co. 

The  Vogue 

Parisian  Hat  Shoppe 

.Madam  Tinoii's  i.iissard  Shop 


Post  Building 
CHICAGO 


Atlantic  Building 
PHILADELPHIA 


General  Motors  Bldg. 
DETROIT 


Glenn  Building 
ATLANTA 


Waterman  Building 
BOSTON 
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“COMBINATIONS”  FIND  ECONOMY  DIFFICULT 

Savings  Through  Unihed  Operation  of  Morning-Evening  Papers  Consumed  By  Cost  of  Superior  Service 

Necessary  to  Maintain  Monopoly 


A  SKEPTICAL  newspaper  publisher, 
owner  lor  the  past  three  years  ot 
what  is  known  as  a  “combination"  morn¬ 
ing,  evening  and  Sunday  newspaper  re¬ 
cently  asked  Luitok  &  Publisher  to 
pass  along  to  him  its  knowledge  of  the 
experiences  of  other  publishers,  with 
special  reference  to  the  economies  that 
are  supposed  to  attach  to  this  species  of 
newspaper  production.  In  his  own  plant 
the  expected  economies  had  not  material¬ 
ized  and  he  doubted  that  others  were  in 
much  better  case. 

That  he  was  more  nearly  right  than 
most  newspafier  men  outside  the  com¬ 
bination  ranks  suppose  is  revealed  by  the 
letters  of  a  score  of  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  in  rtspense  to  our  inquiry.  Money 
ccoiKmiies  are  ;Kissiblc,  it  appears,  but 
they  are  not  realized  because  publishers 
tind  that  monofxjly  implies  responsibil¬ 
ities  to  tile  community  far  beyond  those 
of  conqietitive  {lapers  and  that  living  up 
to  this  responsibility  consumes  most  of 
the  economy  margin.  Direct  quotations 
arc  given  below  from  the  frank  expres¬ 
sions  of  numerous  publishers  who 
answered  fully  in  the  knowledge  that 
their  words  would  be  held  conhdential 
as  to  source. 

“llie  conditions  existing  in  towns 
where  there  have  combinations  of  inorii- 
iiig  and  evening  pa|>ers  necessarily  deter¬ 
mine  the  extent  of  the  economies  that 
can  be  effected,”  writes  an  Eastern  pub¬ 
lisher.  “In  our  particular  city  our  coni- 
biiuition  contains  the  only  morning  and 
the  only  evening  paiier  in  the  city  and 
therefore  we  feel  that  we  have  a  very 
distinct  obligation  to  the  morning  and 
evening  reading  public.  We  do  our  best 
to  fultill  this  obligation  by  giving  the 
community  very  complete  newspapers, 
lierhaps  to  a  little  greater  extent  than 
might  be  necessary  under  different  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

"It  is  my  view  that  we  have  effected 
very  little,  if  any,  saving  on  the  editorial 
side,  llie  editorial  and  reportorial  staffs 
are  conducted  indeiiendently,  and  we  en¬ 
deavor  to  maintain  very  acute  news  com- 
|M-tition  betwcfn  the  two  staffs.  Report¬ 
ers  are  held  to  account  for  their  re- 
s|>ective  assignments  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  that  they  would  be  if  the  pa|>ers 
were  independently  owned. 

“Circulation,  too,  is  promoted  by  inde- 
IKiident  staffs,  although  tliere  is,  neces¬ 
sarily,  a  greater  degree  of  co-ordination. 
Here,  as  in  the  editorial  and  news  rooms, 
1  should  say  the  saving  has  been  slight. 

“The  cost  of  soliciting  advertising  has 
been  substantially  reduced,  because  we 
now  have  but  one  staff.  The  advertising 
is  sold  in  combination  and  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  two  forces. 

“The  business  office,  too,  effects  quite 
some  saving,  as  the  work  here  has  been 
consolidated  and  co-ordinated. 

“The  white  jwikt  account  would  show 
an  increase,  because  the  advertising  is 
run  ill  comhinatiun  and  therefore  the 
morning  pajicr,  which  in  the  past  under 
separate  ownership  did  not  contain  the 
large  amount  of  advertising  that  the  eve¬ 
ning  paper  did,  under  the  present  ar¬ 
rangement  carries  this  advertising,  with 
the  resultant  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
paper.  1  his,  however,  is  somewhat  offset 
by  the  fact  that  the  morning  paper  is  a 
little  tighter  than  the  evening  paper. 

“The  substantial  saving  of  any  com¬ 
bination  is  in  the  composing  room. 
Under  our  arrangement  the  advertise¬ 
ments  are  carried  over  in  both  ()a{)ers 
without  change.  You  can  easily  see, 
therefore,  that  there  should  be  a  substan¬ 
tial  decrease  in  composing  room  costs  as 
against  tlie  separate  paper  set-up.  Also 
in  news  type  is  some  saving  effected. 
Such  matters  as  the  complete  stock  ex¬ 
change  price  report,  governors’  mes¬ 
sages,  presidents’  messages  and  all  quoteil 
matter  is  set  but  once  and  carried  in  both 
japers. 

“Undoubtedly  further  economies  could 
be  effected,  wxre  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
our  peculiar  situation  makes  our  respon¬ 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


sibility  to  the  community  very  great  and 
we  do  things  that  in  other  circumstances 
we  might  not  do.” 

A  Middle  Western  paper  in  a  city  of 
150,000  population  speaks  through  its 
business  manager  as  follows: 

“Our  papers  have  been  operated  as  a 
morning  and  evening  combination  for 
20  years.  At  the  time  we  took  on  the 
evening  paper  our  morning  paper  had  less 
than  30,000  circulation  and  our  Sunday 
edition  less  than  20,000.  The  change  in 
the  past  20  years  has  been  so  great  that 
comparisons  would  be  of  little  value. 

“One  of  the  advantages  of  combining 
a  morning  and  evening  paper  is  in  over¬ 
head.  Instead  of  having  two  buildings 
and  two  mechanical  equipments  one  suf¬ 
fices  very  nicely  for  the  morning  and 
evening  combination.  The  expense  of 
management  and  supervision  on  a  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  combination  will  be  rela¬ 
tively  less  than  if  they  were  operated 
separately. 

“Editorial  expense  of  combined  papers 
will  depend  largely  on  the  judgment  of 
the  owner  and  publisher.  It  might  in¬ 
terest  you  to  know  that  our  editorial  ex¬ 
pense  for  last  year  was  approximately 
five  times  the  average  figures  for  news¬ 
papers  in  cities  of  100,Oll()  to  150,000 
population  quoted  on  the  first  page  of 
one  of  your  recent  issues.  We  are  con¬ 
stantly  spending  more  and  more  money 
for  salaries,  news  services,  picture  ser¬ 
vices  and  features  with  the  object  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  best  possible  newspajiers  in  a 
field  such  as  ours. 

“The  expense  of  obtainii^  and  main¬ 
taining  circulation,  and  soliciting  adver¬ 
tising  will  depend  very  much  on  competi¬ 
tive  conditions,  as  well  as  on  whether  or 
nut  the  publisher  wishes  to  expand  his 
circulation  and  advertising  volume. 

“1  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  composing 
room  can  be  ojierated  more  economically 
for  a  combination  newspaper  than  for  one 
which  publishes  either  morning  or  even¬ 
ing  editions.” 

.  “In  the  morning  and  evening  newspaper 
consolidation  the  economies  are  possibly 
nut  as  great  as  one  might  think,  if  both 
|)a|)ers  are  published  along  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  lines  as  they  were  previously,”  says 
another  Eastern  publisher. 


“Wc  have  two  separate  editorial  forces 
as  before  and  our  editorial  expense  for 
the  morning  paper  which  we  took  over 
is  greater  than  it  was  before,  for  the 
reason  that  since  taking  it  over  we  have 
tried  to  improve  it.  There  cannot  be 
much  saving  in  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments,  for  separate  composing  room, 
press  room  and  stereotype  forces  must 
still  be  employed.  As  all  of  our  foreign 
and  classified  advertising  is  on  an  en¬ 
forced  combination  basis,  and  about  80% 
of  our  local  display  advertising  runs 
in  combination,  there  is  a  chance  for  the 
saving  of  overtime  through  the  composing 
room  forces  helping  out,  by  having  the 
night  side  absorb  more  of  the  composition 
at  the  opiiortune  time. 

“The  white  paper  account  would  show 
no  difference,  due  to  the  combination. 

“In  the  circulation  department  wc  have 
effected  some  little  saving  in  the  handling 
of  the  papers,  although  not  much.  In  the 
keeping  of  the  accounts,  affecting  the  cir¬ 
culation,  advertising  and  general  office 
work,  there  has  been  a  saving,  for,  since 
most  of  the  advertising  is  in  combina¬ 
tion,  the  same  force  handles  the  volume 
of  business  for  both  papers. 

“In  administration  there  is  also  a  sav¬ 
ing,  for  the  same  executive  force  handle 
their  duties  for  the  coriniration  publish¬ 
ing  lK)th  papers  without  duplication  of 
jobs. 

“As  to  depreciation  and  all  fixed 
charges,  these  are  spread  equitably  over 
the  expenses  of  both  papers.  This  shows 
some  saving  for  the  original  single  paper, 
since  the  same  plant  is  used  for  both,  al¬ 
though  in  some  things,  liecause  of  the 
combination,  the  use  is  increased  and, 
therefore,  the  depreciation,  etc.,  in¬ 
creased.” 

A  Southern  combination  publisher: 

“In  the  editorial  department  of  a  morn¬ 
ing-evening  combination,  it  is  obvious 
that  operation  of  the  joint  publication 
would  be  greater  than  in  the  case  of 
either  of  the  individual  ofierations,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  two 
editorial  staffs.  However,  it  is  probable, 
though  we  do  not  have  available  concrete 
figures,  that  the  joint  oiK-ratioii  of  the 
two  editorial  departments  is  less  expen¬ 
sive  than  the  operation  of  the  two  de¬ 


JOURNALISM  STUDENTS  VISIT  CUfeA 


University  of  Florida  journalism  students  who  are  on  a  trip  to  Cuba  qion- 
sored  by  the  Associated  Dailies  of  Florida,  where  they  established  rontarta 
with  the  University  of  Havana  and  the  Reporters’  Association  of  Havana. 
Left  to  right:  C.  T.  Parsons,  E.  J.  Holley,  B.  H.  Smith,  W.  B.  Byrd  and 
Prof.  EUmir  J.  Emig,  head  of  the  university’s  journalism  department. 


partments  under  separate  ownership, 
owing  to  the  opportunities  here  and  there 
to  dovetail  duties  of  the  two  staffs.  For 
instance,  in  our  case  one  managing  editor 
serves,  with  two  assistants,  where  two 
two  managing  editors  previously  were 
required ,  under  the  separate  ownership. 
Similar  cuts  may  be  made  in  other  quar¬ 
ters,  such  as  art  department,  under  joint 
ownership. 

“In  the  circulation  department  our 
records  show  that  the  operating  cost  of 
that  division  increased  approximately 
fifty  per  cent  with  the  publication  of  the 
morning  paper.  The  cost  of  promotion 
and  obtaining  new  circulation  on  the  com¬ 
bination  is  approximately  15  per  cent 
more. 

“The  cost  of  soliciting  advertising  for 
combination  is  much  less  than  for  two 
papers — we  would  say  33}4  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  men  and  salaries  would  cover  it. 

“In  our  case,  the  white  paper  account 
shows  a  material  increase,  on  account  of 
the  building  up  of  that  paper  and  the 
considerable  increase  of  advertising  and 
other  space,  which  has  been  very  profit¬ 
able  on  the  combination  basis ;  however, 
we  believe  that  a  decrease  would  have 
shown  on  such  consumption  had  we  oper¬ 
ated  the  paper  on  the  same  linage  and 
pages  printed  on  account  of  more  care¬ 
ful  handling  and  better  preparation  of 
storage  to  avoid  waste,  etc. 

“The  question  of  composing  room  force 
of  a  morning  and  evening  combination 
as  operated  in  our  plant  shows  a  saving 
of  ten  to  twelve  per  cent  over  two 
papers  operated  in  different  plants;  this 
is  effected  by  being  able  to  pick  up  ads 
and  some  news  stories  from  one  paper 
for  the  other. 

“The  administrative  expense  of  the 
combination  is  on  the  same  basis  as  that 
prior  to  consolidation;  therefore,  it  is  a 
saving  so  far  as  the  absorption  of  the 
morning  edition  was  concerned,  and  this 
will  amount  to  a  considerable  figure. 

“Tt  might  be  mentioned  further  that 
the  business  department,  under  a  former 
management,  was  composed  of  fourteen 
clerks,  while  the  absorption  into  tlie  com¬ 
bination  allowed  us  to  continue  operating 
with  only  three  additional  clerks  over 
the  former  force  which  we  carried.” 

A  New  England  publisher  relates  his 
experience  as  follows: 

“Our  editorial  expense  is  greater  than 
under  separate  ownerships,  fur  the  reason 
that  we  maintain  separate  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  staffs  and  we  have  tried  to  in¬ 
crease  the  efficiency  of  both  by  putting 
in  better  people  and  more  or  less  in¬ 
creasing  the  pay  of  those  already  in. 

“VVe  have  reduced  the  circulation  cost 
by  cutting  out  expensive  competition, 
and  one  circulation  manager  handles  the 
whole  circulation. 

“The  cost  of  soliciting  advertising  is 
not  much  reduced,  because  we  have  liet- 
ter  people  doing  the  work.  The  cost  per 
inch,  however,  is  undoubtedly  less  be¬ 
cause  we  have  increased  very  materially 
the  amount  of  advertising  in  one  of  the 
two  papers. 

“The  white  jiaper  account  has  in¬ 
creased,  because  the  circulation  is  larger. 

“The  composing  room  force  is  slightly 
smaller,  because  advertisements  are  set 
only  once  and  because  there  is  some 
pick-up  in  general  news  from  one  paper 
to  the  other.  We  do,  however,  have 
rather  better  people  and  are  paying  them 
more. 

“Administrative  expense  is  less,  be¬ 
cause  one  manager  handles  both  papers, 
in  the  various  departments. 

“On  the  whole,  we  are  spending  fully 
as  much  money  and  probably  more  _  in 
publishing  the  two  papers  than  was  being 
spent  under  separate  ownerships;  but  we 
are  getting  much  better  results,  giving 
the  people  much  better  papers,  giving 
our  advertisers  much  better  service,  and, 
in  a  word,  doing  the  newspaper  business 
for  the  community  and  our  district  in  a 
much  more  efficient  way.” 
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197,796 

DAILY 

1  3  8,1  2  O 

S  U  N  DAY 

Sworn  Circulation  Figures  for  the  Six-Months*  Period  Ending 

March  31st 


The  15th  Consecutive 
Circulation  Record 


A  Daily  Gain  Over  Last  Year  of 


A  Sunday  Gain  Over  Last  Year  of 

19,798 

Over  86%  of  All  National  Advertising  Was 
Concentrated  In  These  Progressive  News¬ 
papers  During  1928  -  •  -  . 


The  Louisville  Times 

Represented  Nationally  by  the  S.  C.  Beckwith  Special  Agency 
Member  of  the  100,000  Croup  of  American  Cities 
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A.  N.  P.  A.  COMMITTEE  REPORTS 


(Ciinlinucd  from  f>a;/c  48) 


*  Jut  of  128  Stereotype  contracts  on  file 
at  the  Indianapolis  office  March  31,  1929, 
arhitratiiMi  requirements  are  as  follows : 
Arbitration  only  of  differences 

arising  under  the  contract .  33 

Arbitration  of  differences  arising 
under  the  contract  and  disputes 
relative  to  a  subsequent  agree¬ 
ment  .  63 

Arliitration  only  of  differences 
relative  to  a  subse<)uent  agree¬ 
ment  . 6 

Xo  arbitration  of  any  description  26 

- 128 

( )uf  of  .13  Mailer  contracts  on  file  at 
the  Indianapolis  office  March  31.  1929, 
arbitration  re<juirer;cnts  are  as  follows: 
•Arbitration  only  of  differences 

arising  under  the  contract .  6 

Arbitratiiiii  of  differences  arising 
under  the  contract  and  disjiutes 
relative  to  a  subsequent  agree¬ 
ment  .  21 

X’o  arbitration  of  anv  descriptiiHi  6 

- 33 

Out  of  IMioto-Kngraver  contracts 
on  file  at  the  Indiana|K>lis  office  March 
31.  192'>,  arbitration  requirements  are  as 
follows : 

Arbitration  only  of  ilifferences 

arising  under  the  contract .  18 

.Arbitration  iii  differences  arising 
under  the  contract  and  disputes 
relative  to  a  subsequent  agree¬ 
ment  .  8 

X'o  arbitration  of  any  descriptiim  4 

-  30 

FIVE-DAY  WEEK 

The  1.  T.  I’,  at  its  1928  Convention, 
adopted  resolutions  providing  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  5-day- week-of-4()-hours 
Committees  by  local  unions. 

The  Michigan  I'etleration  of  Ty|K)- 

■graphical  Cnions  addressed,  in  .March,  an 

invitation  to  Michigan  N'ewspapir  I’ub- 
lishers  to  meet  with  them  in  June  of  this 
year  at  Hay  City,  Michigan,  for  the  pur- 
,I>osc  of  discussing  the  5-<lay  week  of 
•4(M>o»irs, 

The  1.  P.  E.  U.  has  already  launchetl 
a  vigorous  attack  against  the  commer¬ 
cial  shops  to  force  the  short  week  to 
l>e  arrived  at  progressively  in  a  five- 
year  contract.  .A  numlier  of  commercial 
photo-engraving  plants  are  re|)orted  by 
the  Photo- Engravers'  Hulletin  as  having 
gone  o|H,*n-shop  in  the  following  cities: 

Chicago,  111. 

Toronto.  Ontario. 

Portlaiul.  Oregon. 

Huffalo.  X.  Y. 

St.  I.emis,  Mo. 

Concerning  the  aggression  of  jhe 
I.  P.  E.  C.,  the  official  organ  of  the  Eiii- 
ploying  Photo- Engravers  states  editori¬ 
ally  in  the  March  numl)er  as  follows,  in 
part : 

"*  *  •  Agre.ements  have  been  en¬ 
tered  lietween  the  various  organizations 
and  groups  of  employers  in  the  princi¬ 
pal  cities  and  the  local  branches  of  the 
International  Photo-Engravers  I’nion. 
and  on  the  surface  the  five-day-forty- 
hour  week  is  a  closetl  Ixiok.  It  would 
Ih!  interesting  to  hear  the  ‘asides'  repre¬ 
senting  the  real  thoughts  in  the  minds 
of  many  who  have  entered  into  these 
agreements  in  the  various  cities.  *  *  ♦ 
"The  International  Photo-Engravers 
I'nion  it  wtiuld  apjK'ar  gaineil  a  won- 
ilrous  victi>ry  and  gained  it  hands  down, 
with  comjwratively  little  effort  and  at 
no  cost.  So  far  sii  g«xxl.  If  actual 
occurrences  and  feelings  beneath  the 
surface  can  he  taken  seriously  it  may 
l*ro\e  a  iloubtful  victory  and  a  costly 
exiK-riment  in  the  end.  Never  before 
has  there  been  so  much  dissatisfactum 
exhibited  as  is  evidenced  on  every  hand, 
as  far  as  the  employers  in  this  craft 
are  concerned.  •  *  * 

"•  •  *  Speaking  in  the  parlance  of 
gangsters  and  racketeers,  which  now 
sc'em  to  form  a  considerable  and  im- 
jiortant  part  of  our  population,  the  em¬ 
ployers  in  this  industry  generally  feel 
that  they  have  been  put  ‘on  the  spot'. 
*  *  * 

"•  *  •  One  or  more  firms  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cities  in  which  the  five-day- 


forty-hour  week  agreement  has  been 
signed,  felt  conditions  to  be  intolerable 
and  have  declared  for  the  open  shop 
Regardless  of  the  reports  circulated 
about  the  degree  of  success  attained  in 
the  sh<<rt  time  in  which  this  experiment 
has  been  tried,  the  fact  remains  that 
those  who  entered  upon  this  step  made 
a  |>ractical  demonstration  of  their  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  conditions  batKled 
down  by  the  union.  These  instances, 
which  are  isolated  as  yet  and  com¬ 
paratively  few  in  numlx-r,  are  the 
straws  which  show  which  way  the 
wind  is  blowing.  The  example 
thus  set  is  apt  to  Ik-  followed  by 
others  and  undoubtedly  will  be.  If 
the  I'nion  has  acc<»mplishe<l  nothing 
else,  it  has  aroused  a  feeling  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction  on  the  part  of  practically 
all  proprietors  and  it  has  in.stillerl  a 
spirit  of  fight  into  some.  The  union 
has  had  a  monopoly  on  the  fighting 
spirit  up  to  this  time.  Claims  in  that 
direction  are  now  being  shaken.  The 
refusal  on  the  part  of  some  to  accept 
conditions  handed  down  by  the  union 
and  to  obey  its  mandates  has  Ix-en  a 
.source  of  surprise  and  astonishment 
to  the  union,  which  is  not  accustomed 
to  such  obstructions,  having  met  but 
few  of  them  in  the  |>ast.  *  •  * 

"The  situation  now  confronting  the 
photo-engraving  industry  results  from 
twenty-five  years  of  uninterrupted  traf¬ 
fic  down  a  one-way  road.  The  union 
started  out  to  improve  the  conditions 
of  the  workers  in  this  trade  and  did  a 
gfXKl  job.  It  met  with  very  little  op¬ 
position  and  it  brixiked  no  interference. 

*  *  * 

"What  we  need  in  photo  engraving 
circles  is  a  little  more  common  sen.se, 
consideration,  good  fellowship,  cour¬ 
tesy,  constructive  thought  and  a  little 
less  of  the  wielding  of  the  big  stick. 
The  mere  fact  that  one  man  can  lick 
another  man  is  no  gixKl  reason  that  he 
should  do  so  every  time  they  meet. 
Eventually  the  weaker  and  meeker  fel¬ 
low  will  find  a  way  to  even  up  mat¬ 
ters  and  when  he  does,  he  may  not 
only  greatly  surprise  but  actually  up¬ 
set  the  victor  of  former  days.  *  *  •" 

ZONE  AGREEMENTS 

In  various  parts  of  the  country,  so- 
callcrl  Tyivigraphical  Conferences — con¬ 
sisting  of  representatives  of  several  local 
tyjx  (graphical  unions  in  a  given  regi<(n  — 
are  agitating  "Zone  .Agreements.”  that  is 
to  s;iy.  agreements  which  hinge  the  scales 
and  working  conditions  of  .several  towns 
and  cities  iiixdi  the  scale  and  working 
conditions  of  the  metro|K)lis  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  zone  concerned. 

,A  publisher  from  a  California  city 
which  tried  this  zone  agreement  plan 
lucidly  descrilied  it  in  a  letter  to  a  pub¬ 
lisher  representative  in  .another  region 
where  union  representatives  were  urging 
the  plan.  The  letter  states  as  follows, 
in  part : 

“Relative  to  your  letter  of  January 
5.  my  advice  is  to  refuse  to  lie  led  into 
.any  conference  such  as  is  In-ing  put 

up  *  *  * 

“In  Central  California  the  thing  was 
put  over  because  a  couple  of  dominant 
napers  in  two  of  the  interior  cities  be¬ 
lieved  thev  could  st.and  paying  higher 
scales  and  thereby  cripple  their  com¬ 
petitors  who  could  not  well  afford  it. 
perhaps  forcing  the  latter  either  into 
suspension  or  merger. 

“  A  meeting  of  publishers  was  calleil 
but  the  attendance  was  not  c<(mplete 
and  so  the  matter  went  by  default.  .As 
a  result,  the  next  contracts  contained 
the  clause  providing  for  followin'r  the 
San  Francisco  scale  as  to  wages,  hours 
and  other  working  conditions.  The 
publishers  supinely  signed  the  contracts, 
although  many  said  it  would  be  re¬ 
gretted  later.  And  it  now  is  regretted. 

“By  such  a  conference  arrangement 
all  unions  in  the  district  pay  into  a 
central  fund  at  San  Francisco  to  stand 
costs  of  fighting  for  higher  wages  or 
for  arbitration  costs.  San  Francisco 
starts  the  hall  knowing  it  is  backed  up 


financially  by  the  contributing  unions. 
Then  when  San  Francisco  gets  the 
raise  all  others  follow  automatically  as 
per  the  contracts  signed. 

“*  •  *  or  any  of  the  other  in¬ 

terior  cities  should  iwt  be  forced  to  pay 
San  Francisco  scale  as  income  is  not 
so  profitable  nor  living  conditions  so 
high. 

“A'es.  you  are  right.  The  plan  is  to 
force  publishers  of  smaller  towns  to 
pay  the  higher  •  *  *  wages  and 
not  fiiily  that,  but  to  give  •  *  • 
unions  the  backing  and  money  to  make 
Constant  demands  for  higher  wages. 

"They  tried  it  again  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  for  the  first  of  this  year,  but  I 
understand  the  publishers  stood  to¬ 
gether  sididly,  which  they  did  not  do  a 
year  ago.  and  read  the  ‘riot  act'  to  the 
leaders  and  the  matter  was  dropped. 

“In  my  opinion,  the  one  big  thing 
for  publishers  to  do  is  to  banish  from 
their  si>ines  the  element  of  'fear.'  One 
strong  publisher  often  accomplishes  by- 
courage  what  a  whole  flock  of  indif¬ 
ferent  or  weaker  publishers  submit  to 
supinely. 

•  *  * 

“The  wlude  plan  is  a  ‘vicious  circle,’ 
and  if  you  step  into  it,  you  deserve 
your  fate.  Before  going  into  the  joint 
meeting,  if  you  do  go.  I  suggest  every 


member  reading  the  biography  of  any 
great  man  and  see  if  fearlessness  was 
not  the  dominating  characteristic 
throughout.  Kill  the  ‘fear  bug'  and 
the  battle  is  already  won." 

CHAIN  AGREEMENTS 

Somewhat  related  to  the  zone  agree¬ 
ment  plan  is  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
1928  I.  T.  U.  convention  of  requiring 
publishers  of  chains  or  groups  of  news¬ 
papers  to  negotiate  one  contract  cover¬ 
ing  all  units  of  their  respective  organiza¬ 
tions.  Under  such  a  plan,  a  strike  by 
composing  r<x)m  employees  of  one  news¬ 
paper  would  affect  all  composing  riMtms 
(»f  the  particular  chain  or  group  involved. 

PRINTING  TRADES  SCHOOLS 

To  the  Empire  State  School  of  Print¬ 
ing,  Southern  School  of  Printing,  Chi¬ 
cago  School  of  Photo- Engraving  and 
Northwest  Sclicx)!  of  Printing,  we  ac¬ 
knowledge  appreciation  for  the  courteous 
and  efficient  co-operation  which  has  made 
it  iK>ssible  to  have  printed  -  in  pamphlet 
form  valuable  data  and  decisions  for  the 
use  of  .A.  N.  P.  .A.  members.  Without 
this  co-operation  it  would  not  have  l)een 
practicable  to  furnish  this  .service  be¬ 
cause  the  expen.se  would  have  been  out 
of  proportion  to  the  benefits. 

Respectfullv  submitted. 

HARVEY  J.  KEI.LA’,  Chairman. 


REPORT  OF  A.  N.  P.  A.  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS 


’Y’ OUR  Committee  on  the  Freedom  of 
the  Press  was  appointed  during  the 
past  year  owing  to  the  recognition  of  a 
greater  tendency  on  the  part  of  various 
government  authorities  to  interfere  with 
the  historic  freedom  of  the  press. 

Except  for  one  serious  incident  the 
only  threats  against  the  freedom  of  the 
press  that  have  been  made  during  the 
past  year  have  been  the  following: 

In  Michigan  a  bill  was  introduced 
proposing  that  it  be  made  illegal  for  a 
jKdice  officer,  department,  or  law  enforce¬ 
ment  agency  to  give  information  to  the 


press  al)out  the  arrest  of  any  person  or 
persons  until  such  persons  were  proven 
guilty  before  the  court.  The  bill  is  now 
in  committee  but  it  is  generally  believed 
it  will  not  be  reported  out.  and  that  if  it 
should  be,  it  would  not  pass  the  floor  of 
either  house. 

In  Kansas,  while  there  was  no  direct 
legislation  against  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  the  Senate,  incensed  by  criticism 
of  .some  of  its  members,  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  excluding  from  the  Senate  Hall  any 
(Continued  on  page  56) 


DOUBLE  TRUCK 

Hundreds  of  newspapers  are  now  cashing  in  on 
a  Church  Page  feature.  Advertisers  are  glad  to 
cooperate  in  the  development  of  this  new  feature. 

Our  staff  artist  is  nowr  sketching  a  new  page  lay-out. 

We  will  have  the  completed  dummies  from  our  printer 
within  a  few  days.  We  know  it  will  merit  the  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  entire  clergy  of  your  community,  as  well  as 
being  a  worthy  addition  to  the  church  news  page  you 
carry  each  Saturday. 

Without  the  Rlifthtest  obligation  or  expense 
on  your  part,  write  or  wire  us  for  details  of 
our  working  plan. 

JOHN  B.  GALLAGHER  CO. 

"Amariea't  Foremost  Industrial  Advertising  Agency” 

45  WEST  45th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


PHONE  BRYANT  5371 
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Your  Standard  Market  Survey  of  Akron, 
Just  Off  the  Press,  Is  Ready  for  You! 


INFORMATION! 


VITAL 


For  an  Airport  and 
Hangar  to  House 
the  World’s  Largest 
Airships 


For  Office  Buildings, 
Hotels,  Schools  and 
Other  Construction 
Work  in  1929 


//.  Fastest  Growing  City 


Summary  of  Akron  as  Carried  in  Our  Market  Survey 


$267,819,170 

$115,638,050 

$383,457,220 

$365,948,370 

$164,333,930 

$530,282,300 


Property  (Real  Estate,  Assess.  Val. — City) 

Property  (Personal — City)  . 

Property  (Total— City)  . 

Property  (Real  Estate — County) . 

Property  (Personal — County)  . 

Property  (County  Total) . 

Radio  Stations  . 

Railroads . 

Railways  (Interurban)  . 

Railways  (Int.  Bus  Lines) . 

Railway  Tonnage  (Outbound)  . 

Railway  Tonnage  (Inbound) . 

Railway  Coal  Receipts . 

Schools — Public  (No.) . 

Schools — Public  (No.  Teachers) . 

Schools — Public  (No.  Pupils) . . 

Schools — Public  (Current  Expend.) . 

Schools  Tax  Levy . . 

Schools — Catholic  (No.) . . 

Schools — Catholic  (No.  Pupils) . 

Schools — Catholic  (No.  Teachers) . 

Sewers  (Miles  of) . 

State  Tax  Levy,  per  $1,000 . 

Street  Paved  (Miles) . 

Street  Railway  (Miles) . 

Street  Railway  (Passengers  Carried) . 

Street  Railway  Bus  Mileage . 

Street  Railway,  Bus  Passengers . 

Water,  Daily  Average  Consumed  (Gals.) . . 

Water,  Daily  Capacity . 

Water  (Miles  of  Mains) . 

Total  Levy  per  $1,000 . 


Area  of  City . . 

Bank  Capital  . 

Bank  Clearings  . 

Bank  Deposits  . 

Bank  Surplus  (Undivided  Profits) . 

Building  Construction  Cost  (1928) . 

Building  Permits  (Additions) . 

Building  Permits  (New  Homes) . 

Building  Permits  (Apartments,  2-family) . 
Building  Permits  (Private  and  Pub.  Gar.) 
Building  Permits  (Mercantile  &  Factory) 

Building  Permits  (Masonry) . 

Building  Permits  (Frame) . 

City  Debt  (General  Net) . 

City  Debt  (Water) . 

City  Debt  (Spec.  Assess.) . 

City  Debt  (Assess.  Notes) . 

City  Debt  (Gen.  Notes) . 

City  Debt  (Total)  . 

City,  County,  State  Tax  Levy . 

Industries  (Number)  . 

Industries  (Capitalization)  . 

Industries  (Value  of  Products) . 

Industries  (No.  of  Workers) . 

Industries  (Total  Payroll) . 

Industries  (Daily  Tire  Output) . 

Number  of  Families . 

Personal  Income  Returns . 

Parks,  Playgrounds  . 

Parks,  Playgrounds  (Acreage) . 

Population  (Akron)  . 

Population  (Trading  Area) . 

Postal  Receipts  (1928) . 


I, 309 
47,425 

$4,474,756 

II. 69 
14 

4,671 

125 

481 

.25 

260 

36.19 
20,519,101 

89.20 
19,750,000 
19,038,134 
35,ooo,ooa 

470 

26.7 


Thoroughly  Covered  by  One  of  Ohio’s  Leading  Dailies,  the 


AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 


First  in  Ohio;  Fourth  in  the  Nation  in  1928  Six- Day  Lineage 

STORY,  BROOKS  6L  FINLEY,  Repr.  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles 
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A.  N.  P.  A.  COMMITTEE  REPORTS 

(Continued  from  page  54) 


rep^irters  guilty  of  making  “defamatf)ry’’ 
statements  about  Senators.  The  news¬ 
papers  in  Kansas  immediately  toftk  the 
matter  up  editorially,  and  the  resolutirm 
was  shortly  rescinded. 

There  was  introduced  in  the  legisla¬ 
ture  of  Nebraska  a  bill  requiring  all  pub¬ 
licity  regarding  state  news  to  fx;  first 
approved  by  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
department  concerned.  The  bill  was, 
however,  killed  in  Cf)mmittee. 

FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS 

THREATENED  IN  MINNESOTA 

The  greatest  attack  upon  the  freedom 
of  the  press  in  the  past  year  or  in  the 
history  of  the  Republic  has  been  the 
action  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

Hciward  A.  Guilff>rd  and  J.  M.  Near 
were  co-partners  doing  business  under 
the  firm  name  of  The  .Saturday  Press  in 
Minneapf)lis,  Minne.s^jta,  and  about  the 
24th  day  of  September,  1927,  began  the 
publication  of  a  weekly  newsitaper  known 
as  “The  Saturday  Press”.  They  con¬ 
tinued  the  publication  and  circulation  of 
this  newspaper  throughout  nine  issues 
until  the  22nd  day  of  November,  1927, 
at  which  time  summons  and  cfxnplaint, 
notice  of  motion,  order  to  show  cause 
and  temporary  restraining  order  was 
servefl  upon  them,  returnable  upon  the 
Pdh  day  of  December,  1927. 

The  suit  was  instituted  by  Floyd  R. 
Olson,  County  .Attorney  of  Hennepin 
County,  Minnesota,  under  chapter  2X.'. 
Session  l^ws  of  Minnesota.  192.^.  the 
material  p<»rtif»ns  of  which,  as  regards 
this  suit,  are  as  folkjws: 

Section  1012.1-1  :  “.\ny  person  who.  as 
an  individual,  or  as  a  member  or  em¬ 
ployee  of  a  firm,  or  association  or 
organization,  or  as  an  officer,  director, 
member  <ir  employee  of  a  corporation, 
shall  be  engaged  in  the  business  of  regu¬ 
larly  or  customarily  producing,  publish¬ 
ing  or  circulating,  having  in  possessifdi, 
selling  or  giving  away.... 

fh)  a  malicifKis,  scandalous  an<l  de¬ 
famatory  newspaper,  magazine  or  other 
Iierifxlical,  is  guilty  of  a  nuisance,  and  all 
persons  guilty  of  such  nuisance  may  Ik- 
enjoine<I,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Cl>on  the  verified  complaint  and  ui)on 
motion  of  the  attorney  for  the  plaintiff 
the  Mfuiorable  Mathias  Raldwin.  one  of 
the  liulges  <if  the  District  Court  for  the 
I'ourth  Judicial  District,  issiusi  a  temixi- 
rary  restraining  order  whereby  the  de- 
feiulants  were  “forbidden  to  pr<Kluce, 
edit,  publish  .  .  .  any  editions  oi  said  The 
.Saturday  Press  from  Septemf»er  24,  1927, 
t^>  Noveml)er  19,  1927,  inclusive.”  The 
cfiurt  further  ordered  that  the  defendants 
l»e  restrained  aiul  “forbidflen  to  prexluce, 
<flit.  publish  .  .  .  any  future  editions  of 
The  Saturday  Press."  Finally,  the  court 
forbade  the  defendants  “to  prrxluce,  edit, 
publish  .  .  .  any  puftlication  known  by 
any  iither  name  whats<K*ver  containing 
malicious,  scandalous  and  defamatory 
matter  nf  the  kind  alleged  of  plaintiff's 
complaint  herein  or  otherwise.” 

The  defendants  demurred  to  the  com¬ 
plaint  and  the  Hfmorable  Mathias  Rald¬ 
win,  Ix-fore  whom  the  cause  was  heard, 
overrulwl  the  demurrer  and  certified  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Minnesfrta  the 
question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
above  mentioned  law  under  which  the  de¬ 
fendant  was  prosecuted.  On  May  25, 
1928.  the  Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota 
affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court 
and  rendered  an  opinion  in  which  it  held 
that  the  "business  of  regularly  and  cus¬ 
tomarily  publishing  and  circulating  a 
malicious,  scandalous  and  defamatory 
ncwspajter  bears  such  a  relation  to  the 
social  and  moral  welfare  that  the  legis¬ 
lature.  in  the  legitimate  exercise  of  the 
police  power,  may  declare  it  to  be  a  pub¬ 
lic  nuisance.”  (Syllabus.  219  N.  \V. 
770.)  The  case  was  remanded  to  the 
lower  court  for  further  pleading. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  The  Chicago 
Tribune  became  aware  of  the  revolution¬ 
ary  effect  of  this  decision  upon  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  the  people  of  the  press.  By  agree¬ 


ment  with  the  defendants,  the  attorneys 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune  became  addi¬ 
tional  council  in  the  case  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  present,  if  possible,  the  illegality 
of  the  statute  under  the  Ffiurteenth 
.Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution. 
.An  answer  was  filed  in  which  the  in¬ 
validity  of  the  statute  was  again  asserted 
with  a  special  emphasis  upon  the  federal 
questions. 

The  case  was  tried  Octf>ber  10,  1928. 
liefore  Judge  Mathias  Raldwin.  Mr. 
Floyd  Olson  appeared  for  the  plaintiff 
and  Messrs.  l.atimcr  &  l.atimer  and 
Kirkland,  Fleming,  Green  &  Martin 
appeared  for  the  defendants.  The  i)lain- 
tiff  offered  in  evidence  the  verilied  c<im- 
plaint  together  with  three  mrmths’  issues 
<if  “The  -Saturday  Press.”  The  defend¬ 
ant  objected  to  the  introduction  of  the 
evidence,  again  asserting  the  unconsti¬ 
tutionality  of  the  statute.  The  f»bjection 
was  overruled  and  both  parties  rested. 
On  motif)n  of  the  plaintiff  the  court  found 
that  The  Saturday  Press  was  a  malicious, 
scandalous  and  defamatory  newspaper 
and  issued  an  order  abating  it  as  a  public 
nuisance.  The  court  further  ordered  that 
the  defendants  be  “perpetually  enjoined 
and  restrained  from  producing,  editing, 
publishing,  circulating,  having  in  their 
[Ktssession,  selling  or  giving  away  any 
Iiublication  whatsoever  which  is  a  ma- 
licifius,  scandalous  or  defamatr)rv  news¬ 
paper  as  defined  by  law.”  .And  finally  the 
court  ordered  that  the  defendants  be 
restrained  from  conducting  “said  nuis¬ 
ance  under  the  name  and  title  of  said 
The  .Saturday  Press  or  any  other  name 
fir  title.” 

An  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Minnesota  was  prayed  and  allowed  and 
the  record  and  briefs  will  l>e  filed  the 
latter  part  of  this  month.  .Should  the 
Minnesota  court  abide  by  the  principle 
fif  its  ffirmer  decision,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  can  review  the  whole  matter ;  and 
a  sincere  effort  will  1>e  made  to  obtain  a 
review  bv  the  .Supreme  I'ottrt  fif  the 
United  States. 

SOME  OBJECTIONS  TO  THE 
STATUTE 

The  statute  is  tyrannical,  despotic,  un- 
.American  and  oppressive.  It  is  objec- 
tifinable  ff>r  the  following  reasons; 

Under  this  statute  whenever  a  grafting 
minoritv  desires  to  remain  in  p<iwer  or 
to  prevent  expisure  of  wrong-doing,  it 
has  a  ready  weapm  at  haiifl  with  which 
to  cover  up  its  iniquity  and  suppress  at¬ 
tempts  to  expose  it. 

This  statute  resuscitates  the  obsolete 
law  of  “libels  on  the  government”  and 
permits  the  suppression  of  ptiblications 
exjiosing  corruption  in  the  government. 
It  furnishes  the  fetters  wherebv  corrup¬ 
tion  in  office  may  completely  enslave  and 
debase  our  free  institutions  without  fear 
of  public  exposure. 

This  statute  establishes  courts  of  equity 
as  censfirs  and  licensors  of  the  pre'S  and 
jH-rmits  the  courts  to  suppress  writings 
in  advance  of  puhlication  contrary  to  the 
time-honored  theory  of  .Anglo- .Saxon 
jurisprudence  fat  least  since  the  fall  of 
the  Star  Chaml>er)  that  courts  may  not 
restrict  or  censor  writings  prior  tfi  publi¬ 
cation  but  may  only  punish  for  having 
published. 

The  statute  places  an  intolerable  bur¬ 
den  uptn  the  defendant  by  compelling 
him  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  publications 
en  masse.  The  state’s  attorney  is  not 
required  to  mention  the  particular  state¬ 
ments.  stories  or  articles  claime<l  to  be 
lil)elous.  It  would  take  months  and  re¬ 
quire  great  sums  for  a  large  metropolitan 
newspaper  to  prove  the  truth  of  every 
derogatory  article  appearing  in  its  daily 
for  a  period  of  three  months,  although 
ninety-nine  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  them 
would  certainly  be  true;  and  yet  that  is 
what  the  publishers  of  The  Saturday 
Press  were  confronted  with — the  neces¬ 
sity  of  permanently  abandoning  their 
newspaper  or  proving  the  truth  of  every 
weekly  issue  for  a  period  of  three  months 


prior  to  the  starting  of  the  action — and 
they  have  been  temporarily  enjoined  from 
publishing  their  newspaper  pending  the 
litigation.  Even  if  they  have  a  perfect 
defense  of  truth  and  money  and  means 
to  adduce  that  procjf  in  court,  they  would 
financially  ruined  by  the  temporary 
suspension  of  publication. 

Inasmuch  as  the  statute  permits  the 
defense  of  truth  published  with  go(>d 
motives  and  for  justifiable  ends  onlv  in 
the  original  proceedings,  once  the  defend¬ 
ant  has  been  enjoined  he  cannot  there¬ 
after  publish  even  true  defamation. 
Furthermore,  if  after  the  injunction  is 
issued  the  defendant  publishes  more  de¬ 
famatory  articles  (even  though  true)  he 
is  ipso  facto  presumed  to  be  in  contempt 
of  court,  and  the  maxim  that  everyone  is 
presumed  to  lie  innocent  until  proved 
guilty  is  reversed. 

The  freedom  of  the  press  is  but  a 
shadow  if  the  publisher  is  not  allowed  to 
criticize  the  government  and  its  em¬ 
ployees  adversely  but  must  compliment 
ami  flatter  tliem ;  if  he  prints  anything 
derogatory  to  either  and  does  so  regularly 
and  customarily  he  may  without  hearing 
be  enjoined  from  publishing  his  paper 
and  then  be  haleti  into  court  and  com¬ 
manded  to  prove  the  truth  of  everything 
he  has  said.  Fiven  while  the  publisher 
is  defending  his  suit  his  business  will  be 
tied  up  indefinitely  by  the  temporary  in¬ 
junction  which  may  itself  last  for  a  long 
time  during  which  the  paper  will  lose 
all  its  revenues  from  subscribers  as  well 
as  advertisers,  in  addition  to  which  it  is 
saddled  with  the  enormous  expenses  of 
defending  a  suit  where  so  much  evidence 
must  f>e  obtained  and  introduceel.  Very 
few,  if  any,  of  even  the  strongest  and 
wealthiest  newspapers  could  survive  such 
enffirced  idleness.  If  the  suit  be  won. 
the  newspaper  might  be  bankrupt  a<  a 
result;  if  lost,  it  wf>uld  be  forever 
silenced  and  forbidden  to  publish  any¬ 
thing,  whether  defamatory  or  not. 

Even  could  the  statute  be  justified  in 
so  far  as  it  suppresses  defamation,  yet 
under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  it  can¬ 
not  be  construed  in  such  a  way  as  to  sup¬ 


press  the  truth.  It  does  not  stop  with 
enjoining  slander  and  libel ;  it  abates  the 
entire  newspaper  and  prevents  it  from 
publishing  anything  at  all  in  the  future. 

“F'reedom  of  the  press”  means  security 
against  measures  resorted  to  by  any  de¬ 
partment  of  the  government  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  muzzling  public  opinion,  and  the 
phrase  “responsibility  for  the  abuse  of 
the  right”  means  responsibility  before  a 
jury,  which  is  the  only  body  which  has  a 
right  to  determine  it,  and  not  before  a 
court.  "This  statute  is  the  first  attempt 
of  a  legislature  since  the  foundation  of 
the  Union  to  gag  the  press  in  so  drastic  a 
manner. 

The  framers  of  our  constitutions  real¬ 
ized  that  no  legislature  is  infallible,  that 
it  may  be  swayed  by  passion  and  preju¬ 
dice,  that  it  may  attempt  to  prevent  criti- 
cism  of  itself  and  other  officers  of  the 
government  in  order  to  keep  a  particular 
faction  in  power,  that  no  legislature  is 
so  wise  that  it  should  dictate  to  the  penple 
what  they  shall  and  what  they  shall  not 
he  told  in  the  newspapers,  and  hence  they 
took  away  the  control  of  the  press  from 
the  legislature  and  reserved  it  to  the 
people.  Every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  has  the  right  to  express  himself 
either  by  the  spoken  or  the  written  word, 
and  if  in  so  doing  he  injures  some  one 
he  may  be  held  responsible  before  a  jury, 
but  no  court  may  take  him  by  the  throat 
and  silence  him  liefore  he  has  spoken, 
nor  may  any  legislature  empower  a  court 
to  do  so. 

Any  injunction  which  might  issue  un¬ 
der  this  statute  would  be  tyrannical  and 
oppressive  becau.se  the  court  would  he 
powerless  to  lay  down  any  rule  of  con¬ 
duct.  by  staying  within  which,  defendant 
could  escape  punishment  for  contempt. 
The  r'ules  of  law  governing  slander  and 
libel,  privileged  publications,  and  fair 
comment  are  so  intricate  that  no  injunc¬ 
tion  could  be  drawn  so  as  to  protect 
defendant  properly  and  clearly  indicate 
what  he  must  not  publish.  With  an  in¬ 
junction  drawn  in  general  terms,  as  it 
would  have  to  be,  the  defendant  would  be 
at  the  absolute  mercy  of  the  judge;  no 
(Continued  on  page  58) 


We  Offer  You,  in  Contest  Form, 
Real  ^ront-Page  Material  Combining 


(1)  — A  series  of  criminal  trial  stories; 

(2)  — An  enthralling  Contest — 

Your  Readers’  Sympathies  vs.  Their 
Sense  of  Justice; 

(3)  — The  thrilling  experience,  for  them, 

of  sitting  on  the  criminal  bench 
beside  a  famous  judge — 

who  admits  that  he  is  in  a  quandary  and  says  to  them — 
"You  be  the  judge!” 

This  is  a  series  of  twenty-five  1,500-word  stories  by  Judge 
Marcus  A.  Kavanagh,  the  wise  and  seasoned  dean  of  the 
Chicago  criminal  bench.  Each  involves  an  optional  contest 
feature,  by  which  you  may,  if  you  wish,  reward  your  readers 
for  the  best  decisions — not  technically  legal,  but  of  the 
human  heart  and  mind — on  the  actual  crime  problems 
which  have  puzzled  an  experienced  judge. 
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This  in  itself  is  enough  evidence  of  volume  purchasing 
power. 

With  95%  of  Bridgeport’s  38,955  families  living  in 
one  and  two-family  homes,  and  most  of  them  are  owned 
hy  the  occupants,  you  further  have  corroborative  evi¬ 
dence  that  Bridgeport’s  families  are  not  floaters  hut 
permanent  residents  who  are  proud  of  their  community. 

The  main  reason  for  the  high  percentage  of. home 
ownership  is  that  Bridgeport  has  probably  greater  diver¬ 
sification  in  industry  than  any  other  city  in  the  United 
States,  furnishing  steady  all  year  around  employment  to 
skilled  labor  at  unusually  high  wages.  Hard  times  or 
lack  of  employment  is  rare  in  Bridgeport. 
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matter  what  he  published  the  injunction 
would  cover  it  and  whether  or  not  he 
was  in  contempt  would  depend  upon  the 
autocratic  pleasure  of  the  court  which 
would  be  both  accuser  and  judge. 

The  theory  of  the  republican  form  of 
government  is  that  the  people  are  the 
r'ulers.  When  the  public  servants  tell 
their  masters,  the  people,  that  the  latter 
may  not  find  fault  with  them,  they  are 
overstepping  the  bounds  of  their  jKDwer 
and  nnist  immediately  be  call^  to 
account. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  STATUTE 
ON  NEWSPAPER  VALUES 

Needless  to  say,  if  this  statute  is  held 
valid,  the  value  of  newspaper  properties 
throughout  the  cr»untry  will  be  greatly 
diminished.  If  the  law  is  valid  in  Minne¬ 
sota  it  is  valid  in  other  states.  There  is 
always  the  possibility  of  similar  legisla¬ 
tion  being  adopted  elsewhere.  News¬ 
papers  can  be  suppressed  at  the  will  of 
the  legislature  and  a  single  judge  sitting 
without  a  jury  and,  if  a  preliminary  in¬ 
junction  is  granted,  before  notice  to  the 


newspapers  or  hearing.  No  legitimate 
business  can  stand  up  under  such  a  load. 
No  legitimate  business  has  ever  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  such  a  burden. 

Of  what  value  is  an  established  busi¬ 
ness  which  may  be  suppressed  over¬ 
night  without  notice  or  hearing?  This  is 
esjiecially  dangerous  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  under  this  law  a  newspaper  may  be 
so  suppressed  when  it  has  printed  nothing 
but  the  truth  and  was  actuated  solely  by 
good  motives  and  justifiable  ends.  It 
may  be  suppressed  until  it  goes  through 
a  long  and  arduous  trial  before  a  single 
judge  and  has  successfully  overcome 
the  presumptions  raised  by  the  law 
against  it.  i.  e.,  the  presumptifm  that  the 
articles  are  false  and  the  presumption 
that  the  articles  were  written  with  bad 
motives  and  with  unjustifiable  ends. 

The  possibility  that  such  a  law  could 
legally  be  adf)pted  and  enforced  would 
cause  newspaper  properties  everywhere 
to  be  f)f  small  or  doubtful  value. 

Respect  full  V  submitted. 

COL.  ROBT.  R.  McCORMICK, 
Chairman. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PRINTING 
TRADES  SCHOOLS 


Your  Oimmittee  on  Printing  Trades  Southwest  ScIvk)!  of  Printing,  Dallas, 

hnc  rliirtncr  T'av 


Sch«K»Is  has  functioned  during  the  Tex. 
past  year  along  pr^tically  the  same  lines  Because  of  existing  conditions  in  the 
as  herettdore.  There  have  been  no  printing  trades,  your  Committee  recom- 
schcKds  add^  to  the  following,  which  Convention,  and  the 

were  endorsed  by  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  and  ...  j  . 

....  .  .  *  rf»mninif*nnatir»n  annrr^v'tf*n  that  rr»n- 


to  which  the  .\ssociation  has  been  con¬ 
tributing  : 


recommendation  was  approved,  that  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  schools  be  placed  on  a 


Newspaper  Photo  Engraving  SchrK.l,  new  basis ;  that  is.  instead  of  contributing 


Chicago,  Ill 


f)ne  Hundred  Dollars  (SIOO.OO)  for  each 


Empire  State  School  of  Printing,  student  graduated  by  tbe  schools,  to  con- 


Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


tribute  One  Hundred  IXillars  for  seventy- 


New  England  School  of  Printing,  five  per  cent  (75%)  of  the  students 


Springfield,  Mass. 

Pacific  .Northwest  School  of  Printing 
Spokane.  Wash. 

Southern  .School  of  Printing,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn. 


graduated,  and  Twenty-five  Dollars 
($25.(KI),  for  the  balance.  This  recom¬ 
mendation  has  been  carried  out,  with  the 
following  results: 


CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  YEAR  1928 


Students 

7.5%  of 

23%  of 

Total 

School 

(iraduated 

Students 

Students 

Contribution 

New.spaper  Photo  Engraving  School  21 

1.5)4 

$1 ,7(k.  2.5 

Empire  State  School  of  Printing.. 

3S 

9!4 

3.687  50 

New  England  ScIkkiI  of  Printing, 

39 

9)4 

3.168  75 

Pacific  Northwest  School 

of 

Printing  . 

18 

18^4 

4'/. 

1 .462  56 

Southern  Schixil  of  Printing . 

94 

7(»'.4 

23V4 

7.6.)7  .56 

Southwest  School  of  Printing . . . 

32 

24 

8 

2.m)  06 

242 

181V4 

U)'A 

$19,662  .50 

INCREASED  NECESSITY 

FOR  student  and  to 

the  sch(K)l  1 

in  helping  to 

HIGHLY  TRAINED  PRINTERS 

.\fter  a  survey  of  the  printing  trades 
schools  situation,  your  Committee  was 
led  to  believe  that  there  was  a  more 
pressing  net-d  in  the  field  for  men  trained 
in  the  art  of  advertising  typography, 
make-up,  layout,  etc.,  rather  than  for 
men  having  knowledge  of  machine  com¬ 
position  only.  Accordingly,  it  com¬ 
municated  with  each  of  the  schools  listed 
afiove  with  the  idea  of  learning  to  what 
extent  they  were  prepared  to  inaugurate 
such  courses  in  their  schools.  Up  to  the 
present  time  the  Empire  State  School  of 
Printing  and,  to  some  extent,  the  South¬ 
ern  and  Pacific  Northwest  Schools  of 
Printing  have  advised  that  their  courses 
do  include  such  instruction.  The  New 
England  School  of  Printing  has  the 
matter  under  consideration  and  expects 
to  make  a  repfirt  at  a  later  date  as  to 
its  reaction  to  our  statement  of  the 
present  existing  conditions  in  the  printing 
field. 

SCHOOLS  SHOULD  BE  ENCOUR¬ 
AGED  TO  DO  COMMERCIAL 
WORK 

During  the  year,  your  Committee  re- 
ceiveil  from  one  of  the  schools  a  sugges¬ 
tion  that  if  it  were  allowed  to  do  some 
commercial  work,  in  connection  with  its 
instniction.  without  violating  any  of  the 
rules  of  the  .\.  N.  P.  A.,  such  work 
would  prove  very  helpful  both  to  the 


make  it  self-sup(x)rting. 

Your  Committee  believes,  and  the 
Board  of  Directors  agrees,  that  such 
work  would  prove  a  great  factor  in  the 
training  of  printers,  giving  them  some  of 
the  practical  work  necessary  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  their  instruction.  The  Com¬ 
mittee,  however,  does  not  impose  this 
action  on  the  .schools  as  an  obligation, 
but  merely  believes  that  if  such  work 
were  undertaken  it  would  eventually 
prove  advantageous. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS  OF  THE 
SCHOOLS 

The  reixirts  received  from  the  schools 
indicate  a  very  satisfactory  condition, 
(iraduate  students  are  usually  absorlx-d 
in  the  small  country  daily  and  weekly 
shops,  and  eventually  come  into  the  daily 
field.  With  but  few  exceptions  these 
students  are  reixirted  to  lie  satisfactfiry. 
and  our  .Shop  Department,  on 

various  occasions  when  it  has  had  ojipor- 
tunity  to  test  them  out.  has  found  tliem 
thoroughly  efficient,  although  of  course, 
without  the  necessary  experience  to  make 
them  trained  printers. 

The  Fimpire  State  School  has  sent 
some  of  its  gr,aduates  into  the  advertis¬ 
ing  departments  of  newspaiiers,  where 
apparently  they  are  making  good.  This 
school  also  gives  instruction,  in  a  small 
way,  in  photo-engraving,  and  plans  to 
(Cotitiiiued  on  page  66) 


New  England’s  Second  Largest  Market 


1 23,396 

was  the  average  net  paid 
circulation  of 

The  Providence  Journal 

2Uld 

The  Evening  Bulletin 


for  the  six  months  ending  March 
31st,  1929.  This  is  a  net  gain  of 
6,087  copies  per  day  over  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  ending  March 
31st,  1928. 

These  newspapers  have  never  given 
a  preiniiiin  to  a  single  subscriber. 
Their  circulation  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  eight  other  English 
language'  dailies  in  Rhode  Island 
combined. 

They  offer  adequate  coverage  of  the 
Rhode  Island  market  at  a  minimum 
cost.  Space  in  these  newspapers  may 
he  bought  separatelv,  or  optional 
comhination  at  a  decided  saving. 


Providence  Journal  Co. 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Reprenrn  lali  rrt 

(ihax.  H.  Eddy  Co..  Rn.lnn,  New  York.  Chicago 
R.  J.  Ridwcll  Company,  San  Francisco.  Seattle.  I.o«  Angele* 
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I  Increasing  Dominance  in  the  St.  Paul  Market! 
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IN  EACH  OF  THE  FIRST  3  MONTHS  IN  1929 

The  St.  Paul  Dispatch 

Increased  Its  Lead  Over  the  Second  St.  Paul  Paper  in  Both 
Local  and  National  Display  Advertising,  by  a  Wide  Margin  as 
Compared  With  Corresponding  Months  in  1928 


•DD 


Local  Display 


Na  tiona  I  Disp  la y 


TWAVAVAVAyAVAyA^YAl^l^l^VAlOil^yAWAVAVAYAyAyAyAyAVA^ 


Los  Angeles  New  \  ork 
Chicago 


O’MARA  AND  ORMSBEE,  Inc. 

General  Advertising  Representatives 


Detroit 


San  I'  rancisco 


yAVAVAyAyAyAWi}^}^}Oi^}oi  p^i^kii^p^p^p^p^p^p^p^  p^p^p^p^p^p^p^p^p^p^p^ 
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add  stereotyping  to  its  courses  in  the 
near  future. 

The  Southern  School  of  Printing  has 
supplied  graduates  to  some  newspapers 
at  times  when  they  were  required  for 
emergency  work,  and  the  newstiapers 
liave  repf»rted  that  these  boys  have  de¬ 
veloped  into  the  best  operators  in  their 
plant.  The  School  reports  that  95  per 
cent  of  its  students  have  made  good  in 
the  printing  industry,  which  we  believe 
you  will  agree  is  a  high  percentage. 

.\t  the  present  time  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  Schofd  of  Printing  rep^irts  it  has 
not  sufficient  students  to  fill  the  demands 
which  are  received,  and  f»ur  Open  Shop 
iJepartment  has  reported  that  in  its  ex¬ 
perience  with  these  students,  it  has  found 
them  well-trained  and  efficient. 

The  Committee  has  nrrt  received  a 
report  regarding  the  experience  of  the 
graduates  from  the  N'ew  England  School 
of  Printing,  but  an  inspection  of  the 
school  develf)ped  that  it  was  being  run 
along  the  most  approved  and  practical 
lines,  and  that  its  instruction  was  en¬ 
tirely  thorough.  This  schord  has  not 
Ijeen  in  existence  as  long  as  the  frthers. 
and  therefore  cannot  be  expected  to  have 
developed  to  the  same  point. 

The  Chicago  School  of  Photo-Engrav¬ 
ing  rejKirts  that  its  graduates  have  been 
most  successful  in  securing  pr)sitions  and 
in  giving  satisfaction.  .'\t  least  one-half 
of  the  students  graduated  have  gone  into 


Vour  Commitiee  takes  pleasure  in  pre¬ 
senting  to  you  the  Report  of  our  capable 
and  li'orthy  Manager  of  the  Open  Shop 
Department,  for  which  /  ask  your  care¬ 
ful  consideration. 

This  report  shows  that  the  Open  Shop 
Department  was  an  inz’al liable  asset  to 
the  Association  during  the  year  just 
closed.  It  has  functioned  forcibly  and 
cfFcctizrly. 

In  many  uvys  other  than  those  stated 
in  the  report  has  the  Open  Shop  liepart- 
ment  been  of  great  benefit  to  publishers, 
details  of  ivhich  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Manager. 

Rcspectfullv  submitted. 

CHARI.IiS  A.  H  fiHfi.  Chairman 
Harry  Chandler 
H.  //.  Conland 
F..  H.  Harris 
J.  S.  Parks 
Robert  /..  .Smith 
J.  /..  Sturtezant 
L.  K.  Sicholson 

REPORT  OF  THE  OPEN  SHOP 
DEPARTMENT 

HE  early  jiart  of  the  year  l‘f2H  was 
very  quiet  from  a  labor  standpoint, 
work  in  the  printing  line  was  lielow 
normal  in  all  secti<His  of  the  country — in 
the  newsj)aper  field  as  well  as  the  job 
end.  during  the  year  many  men  had  iKt-n 
laid  off.  .Adding  these  t<i  the  numlK-r 
that  had  Ix-en  out  of  employment  for 
various  periofls  an  undesirable  condition 
was  create<l.  The  union  suffere*!  more 
in  regard  to  the  number  <if  men  out  of 
employment,  the  non-union  shop'  show¬ 
ing  a  larger  volume  of  business  an<l  con- 
se<)uently  fewer  men  out  of  tw»sitions. 

During  the  year  1928  a  fairly  g«MKl 
supph  of  non-uniiHi  men  was  available 
at  all  times. 

( >nly  three  strikes  tiKik  place  during 
the  >car.  Many  controversies  that 
Icxike*!  serious  at  the  inception  were 
settled  by  the  local  unions  accepting  new 
contracts  on  practically  the  terms  offered 
by  the  publishers.  I'reciuent  trips  were 
made  by  the  Manager  of  the  Open  Shop 
Department  for  consultation  and  advice. 

ileginning  January,  P>2‘t.  a  brief  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  work  unclertaken  by  the 
OjK-n  Shop  Department,  and  carried 
through  to  a  successful  consumption,  may 
!k‘  of  interest : 

In  January.  l‘>28,  assistance  was  asked 
for  a  Canadian  city.  The  men  empUt.ved 
on  two  news|>a|H‘rs  ba<l  In-en  called  out. 
A  f  >rce  was  gathered  and  placed  in  the 


the  newspaper  field.  This  school  includes 
production  in  its  instruction,  in  the  belief 
that  men  with  such  instruction  will  be  of 
greater  assistance  to  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  than  merely  a  skilled  workman 
in  the  art. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  it  might  be  well  to  state 
that  while  your  Committee  believes  the 
present  conditions  in  the  industry  do  not 
call  for  any  expansion  of  these  schorjls, 
which  in  turn  would  place  a  large  number 
of  printers  in  the  field,  it  does  believe 
that  the  schfX)ls  are  essential  to  the 
eventual  welfare  of  the  industry  and 
should  be  encouraged  in  every  possible 
way.  The  Committee  believes  further 
that  the  .schools  should  not  concentrate 
mainly  on  the  large  number  of  printers 
they  can  turn  fiut,  but  rather  on  turning 
out  the  most  efficient  and  highly  skilled 
printers  possible,  men  who  are  acquainted 
with  every  phase  of  their  work  and  ivit 
merely  with  its  mechanical  side. 

Kest)ectfully  submitted, 
VICTOR  F.  KIDDER. 

(Tiairman. 
Benj.  H.  .Anthony 
J.  D.  Barnum 
F.  J.  Burd 
Frank  E.  <  iannett 
W'm.  F.  .Schmick 
Chas.  .A.  Webb 


positions  \acated  by  the  union  men,  ami 
at  the  end  of  three  days  the  old  force 
asked  to  be  reinstated,  proposing  that 
they  be  taken  back  at  the  old  scale,  and 
in  addition  offering  several  material  con¬ 
cessions  which  they  had  refused  to  grant 
previrmsiy. 

(.)n  February  5th  a  call  came  from 
Connecticut.  Pressmen’s  and  stereotypers’ 
contracts  were  umler  negotiation,  and 
advice  was  solicited  from  the  Open  Shop 
Department.  The  matter  was  finally 
settle<l  satisfactorily  to  both  jMrties. 

During  the  latter  part  of  February  two 
newspa|)ers  in  .N'ew  Jersey  changed  from 
union  to  non-union,  and  crews  were  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  Ojk’H  Shop  Department. 

Two  calls  were  receive<l  in  March,  one 
from  Kentucky  and  one  fnmi  Connecti¬ 
cut,  compositors  lieing  involved  in  both 
cases.  Both  were  settled  amicably. 

April  was  a  quiet  month,  «Mily  one 
request  coining  into  the  office,  and  that 
from  across  the  border  in  connection  with 
photo-engravers. 

Many  calls  were  received  during  May. 
Connecticut,  about  the  first  of  the  month, 
reported  a  controversy  in  ciHinection  with 
the  making  of  a  new  contract  with  the 
compositors.  On  the  27th  a  wire  was 
received  from  Canada  asking  for  the 
manager’s  presence,  as  a  dangerous  situa¬ 
tion  existed  with  the  pressmen.  On 
arrival,  it  was  deemed  exiHilient  to  gather 
a  force  of  coinjietent  men  for  use  in  case 
of  a  walk-out.  .A  contract  was  later  made 
with  the  Pressmen's  L'nion  without  resort 
to  a  test  of  strength,  and  the  men  were 
discharged. 

June  was  another  quiet  month.  Calls 
from  Kansas  and  N'ew  York  were 
received  and  answered. 

July  also  showed  little  activity,  the 
Deiiartmcnt  receiving  only  two  calls,  one 
from  Oklahoma  and  one  from  Washing- 
tim.  The  calls  were  botli  in  c<Minecti<»n 
with  the  ciHiiposing  rexHns. 

In  the  month  of  .August  the  Dejiart- 
ment  became  somewhat  more  active.  C  alls 
were  received  from  Kentucky,  .Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  Halifax.  Trouble  was 
expected  over  the  making  of  new  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  compisitors  in  all  the 
cases  mentioned,  hut  contrary  to  ex|K*cta- 
tions  no  serious  difficulty  was  encoun¬ 
tered  and  new  contracts  were  negotiated 
with  but  slight  changes  from  the  old 
agreements. 

On  Septemlier  2(kh  and  28th  informa¬ 
tion  was  receivetl  from  1-ong  Island  and 
Florida.  In  cMie  case  trouble  was  antici¬ 


pated  in  the  composing  room,  and  in  the 
other  both  cr)mposing  room  and  the 
pressroom  were  involved.  In  the  latter 
case  affairs  were  more  or  less  amicably 
settled. 

Florida,  N'ew  York,  Long  Island  and 
Ottawa  were  the  points  of  interest  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  October.  In  the  first 
case  a  settlement  w  as  made ;  in  the  second 
case  no  settlement  has  so  far  been 
reached,  and  the  union  seems  satisfied  not 
to  press  its  demands ;  and  in  the  third 
case  a  strike  was  called  and  this  office 
sent  a  crew  of  men.  .A  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  CfMidition  e.vists  at  present  in  the 
composing  rooms  of  the  papers.  The 
last  incident  l<x>kcd  dangerous  for  a  few 
days,  but  the  union  receded  from  its 
demands  and  a  new  contract  for  one  year 
was  negotiated  on  very  giK)d  terms.  N'o 
doubt  the  presence  of  the  Open  Shop 
representative  had  something  to  do  with 
the  action  of  the  union,  not  alone  in  this 
case,  but  in  the  satisfactory  ending  of 
several  other  controversies  that  have 
occurred  during  the  period  covered  by 
this  report. 

November  was  the  banner  month  of 
the  year.  .A  strike  was  called  by  the 
Ty|K»graphical  L'nion  on  the  four  papers 
than  existing  in  .Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  Open  Shop  Department  had  only 
a  few  hours’  notice  of  this  situation  but 
in  spite  of  this  men  began  to  arrive  in 
.Albany  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours 
of  the  strike. 

Over  two  hundred  men  went  out  on 
the  call,  including  subs  and  apprentices. 
In  fact  a  clean  sweep  resulted,  in 
resjKMise  to  the  orders  of  the  strike  com¬ 
mittee.  During  the  first  weeks  of  the 
trouble  quite  a  few  attacks  were  made 


upOT  the  non-union  men,  either  by  the 
strikers,  their  sympathizers  or  by  thugs 
imported  from  N'ew  York  City  for  that 
purpose.  These  attacks  culminated  in  a 
serious  case  during  the  latter  part  of 
February.  One  of  the  employees  of  the 
Knickerbocker  Press  was  assaulted  on  the 
street,  and  some  kind  of  acid  thrown  in 
his  eyes.  Detectives  were  at  once  placed 
on  the  case,  and  it  is  practically  certain 
that  sooner  or  later  the  scoundrel  will 
be  apprehended.  Nearly  three  hundred 
men  were  brought  to  .Albany  during  the 
fifteen  weeks  of  the  strike.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  first-class  crews  had  been 
organized  in  the  composing  rooms,  one 
of  the  papers  involved  entertained  over¬ 
tures  made  by  the  lixal  union,  and 
signed  a  new  contract.  .A  clause  was  in¬ 
serted  in  the  new  contract  that  did  not 
exist  in  the  old,  which  was  a  provision  for 
the  arbitration  of  differences  arising  dur¬ 
ing  the  length  of  the  contract  and  also  all 
questions  in  dispute  that  might  arise  in 
the  making  of  a  new  contract.  Because 
of  this  action,  the  other  papers  felt 
obliged  to  follow  suit.  .Accordingly,  ten 
days  later  the  Knickerbocker  Press  and 
News  made  a  contract  with  the  local 
union,  and  the  old  men  returned  to  work. 

The  results  of  the  strike  are  briefly 
summarized  as  follows :  First,  the 
strength  of  the  Open  Shop  Department 
of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  was  demonstrated  to 
the  extent  that  it  was  able  to  keep  a 
steady  flow  of  labor  of  first-class  ability 
during  the  entire  strike;  second,  news¬ 
papers,  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest, 
can  handle  a  situation  of  this  kind  with¬ 
out  undue  interruption  of  business ;  third. 

(Continued  on  page  62) 
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in  the 
NeH^rk 
Evening 
Field 


•351,389 

a  gain  of 


55,744 


or  18.8%  over  the  previous  six  months  period 

Bated  on  report  to  Government  for  lix  month,  endins  March  }1,  1929, 
and  September  30,  1928. 

A  greater  gain  in  circulation  than 
the  combined  gains  of  all  other 
New  York  evening  newspapers. 

And  in  advertising — the  Graphic  shows  a 
percentage  of  advertising  gain  not  only 
greater  than  any  other  New  York  news¬ 
paper — but  greater  than  all  other  New  York 
evening  newspapers  combined  for  this  period, 
as  against  the  same  period  last  year. 

New  York 

Evening  Graphic 

350  Hudson  Street  Phone  Canal  1000 
New  York's  only  Evening  Tabloid 

•Thi,  circulation  is  equivalent  to  the  total  increase  in  New  York's  family  population 
lo  the  Use  ten  years.  Without  this  circulation  any  eveninjc  newspaper  appropriation 
IS  still  limited  to  the  1919  market— 
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The  Buffalo  Times 


This  fail,  The  Buffalo  TIMES  will  celebrate  the  occasion  of  its  Golden 
Anniversary — fifty  years  of  untiring  effort  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
p>eople  of  this  flourishing  community — fifty  years  of  unfaltering  growth 
under  the  one  and  same  ownership  and  manaigement.  To  commemorate 
this  notable  occasion  a  beautiful  “Golden  Jubilee  Edition”  will  be  published, 
containing  an  outline  of  the  history  of  Buffalo  in  the  last  half  century — a  com¬ 
prehensive  review  of  Buffalo’s  tremendous  growth,  physically,  civically,  indus- 
trially  and  commercially  —  exploiting  Buffalo  in  a  manner  heretofore 
unparalleled. 


It  was  in  1879  that  The  Buffalo  Sunday 
TIMERS  was  first  published,  and  in  1883 
the  Buffalo  Evening  TIMES  had  its  initial 
appearance,  both  under  the  ownership  and 
management  of  Norman  E.  Mack.  It  was 
in  1 884  that  THE  TIMES  first  became  a 
Democratic  newspaper,  when  it  supported 
the  candidacy  of  Grover  Cleveland.  It  has 
remained  a  Democratic  newspajjer  ever 
since — Democratic  in  party  politics  and 
Democratic  in  the  broader  sense,  that  it 
has  always  stood  for  those  principles  that 
have  as  their  ultimate  aim,  the  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number.  In  recog¬ 
nition  of  this,  its  jxjwer  and  influence  in 
this  great  community  has  grown  con¬ 
stantly. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  demonstration 
of  the  strength  of  THE  TIMEIS  occurred 
during  the  last  presidential  election,  when 
as  the  only  Buffalo  newsf>aper  supporting 
the  entire  Democratic  ticket,  it  succeeded 
in  bringing  out  a  record  Democratic  vote. 
In  what  is  normally  a  Republican  terri¬ 


tory,  two  of  the  Democratic  candidates 
running  for  major  offices  carried  Buffalo 
by  substantial  pluralities,  while  the  three 
other  Democratic  candidates  running  for 
major  offices  were  defeated  by  very 
small  majorities. 

Conclusive  evidence  of  the  astounding 
growth  of  The  Buffalo  TIMES  is  revealed 
by  the  records  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations,  which  show  that  in  the  last  ten 
years  alone,  ending  with  the  A.  B.  C. 
audit  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1928,  TTie  Sunder  TIMEIS  increased  its 
circulation  by  77,828  copies  per  issue, 
while  The  Evening  TIMES  gained 
64,860  copies  per  day.  How  many  other 
newspapers  in  the  entire  country  can  boast 
of  such  an  astounding  record  of  growth? 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  standard  by  which 
a  truly  distinguished  newspaper  is  meas¬ 
ured,  is  its  ability  to  grow  constantly  and 
consistently,  over  an  extended  p>eriod  of 
years.  This,  The  Buffalo  TIMES  has 
done  with  marked  distinction. 


The  BUFFALO  TIMES 


EVENING 


SUNDAY 
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any  publisher  can  maintain  an  open  shop 
it  he  so  desires;  and.  fourth,  enough 
first-clas!>  men  can  be  secured  at  any¬ 
time  to  man  an  office. 

The  strike  in  Albany  was  carried  on 
under  adverse  conditions.  The  city  ad¬ 
ministration  was  not  at  all  friendly. 
Practically  na  assistance  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  prdice  in  rase  of  trouble. 
The  chief  of  prdice  seemed  to  take  the 
stand  that  in  all  cases  of  assault  the  non¬ 
union  man  must  1*  to  blame.  During 
the  first  weeks  of  the  strike  the  union 
started  a  paper.  Its  columns  were  fille<l 
with  the  vilest  kind  of  abuse  of  the  non- 
unifin  men  and  the  owners  of  the  papers. 

The  Manager  of  the  Open  Shop  De¬ 
partment  gave  personal  attention  to  the 
situatirin  and  to  keeping  a  ■•teadv  supply 
of  men  on  the  road,  and  was  in  daily  and 
hourly  attendance,  from  the  inception  of 
the  strike  until  the  end  on  March  9th. 

.Activity  in  I  H-remlK-r  was  slight.  In¬ 
formation  was  received  from  Illinf)is  re- 


"Pll'KIN'O  the  past  twelve  months 
thirty-two  “B  Special”  Newsprint 
Bulletins  have  been  sent  to  the  member¬ 
ship.  These  bulletins  have  covered 
periorlical  comparisons  of  newsprint  pro¬ 
duction.  consumption,  publishers’  stocks, 
imports,  advertising  figures,  and  manu¬ 
facturing  conditions,  and  legislation  af¬ 
fecting  newsprint  production,  proposed 
modificatiems  of  the  tariff  affecting 
newsprint,  price  conditions  throughout 
the  period,  transportation  conditions,  com¬ 
ment  on  contract  forms,  and.  generally 
si>eaking,  all  information  of  interest  to 
publishers  covering  newsprint,  and  avail¬ 
able  to  the  Paper  0>mmittee  and  to  the 
General  Manager’s  office. 

In  the  last  six  months  of  1927  pub¬ 
lishers  in  the  first  zone  paid  a  delivered 
price  of  $70.(10  per  ton,  and  for  1928  a 
contract  price  of  $09.00  per  ton  delivered 
in  the  first  zone,  with  delivered  prices  in 
other  zf»nes  varying  generally  according 
to  the  variation  in  freight  rates. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  the 
year  1928  nutst  mills  offered  a  further 
reduction  of  $3.00  p<-r  ton  in  the  price 
for  the  last  six  months  of  last  year.  In 
our  Bulletin  No.  l.I,  is.sued  June  27th  of 
last  year,  we  said : 

“Assuming  the  1927  price  represented 
$(*s.00  f.o.h.  mill,  the  present  mill  price, 
beginning  July  1st.  would  seem  to  be 
$61 .00  per  ton.” 

PrcKluction  reports  during  1927  and 
1928  indicaterl  a  constant  tendenev  of 
pr<xluction  to  outrun  consumption  with 
the  necessary  economic  result  of  a 
steadily  falling  price. 

Toward  the  end  of  last  year  vigorous 
competition  between  mills  running  at  less 
than  full  time  resulterl  in  confinuallv  re¬ 
duced  prices  on  large  items  of  1929  ton¬ 
nage  offered. 

In  our  Bulletin  No.  21.  of  Octolier 
30th.  (purting  the  .Vcrc  York  Journal  of 
Commerce,  we  said : 

“The  price  of  newsprint  broke  to 
$.'>0.00  per  ton  on  Saturday.  It  is  stated 
that  the  price  has  l>een  so  hadlv  shot 
to  pieces  for  some  weeks  past  that  no 
one  knew  definitely  what  the  price 
actually  was.  *  *  *  Xhe  Hearst 
contract  is  said  to  have  been  the  snag 
on  which  the  trade  craft  struck,  and 
it  is  generally  accepted  in  the  stre'-t 
that  as  that  ptiblisher  will  obtain  his 
newsprint  pajH-r  for  $i>0.00,  this  rate 
will  prevail  so  far  as  other  .American 
ptiblishers  are  concerned. 

“It  is  understood  that  the  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  has  secured  the  Hearst 
contract  and  will  imme<liatelv  place 
the  big  plant  at  East  Templeton  on 
full  time.” 

In  the  same  bulletin  an  item  from  the 
Montreal  (7a:efte  of  Oct.  21  was  quoted, 
referring  to  the  fact  that  the  .Ahitihi 
mills  had  started  up  three  additional  ma¬ 
chines  in  Ontario,  wherein  it  was  said : 
"The  machines  which  have  l>een  re¬ 
placed  in  operation  are  in  the  .‘'panish 


garding  the  making  of  a  new  contract 
with  the  compositors,  and  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey  regarding  a  possible  neerl  of  press¬ 
men  and  stereotypers. 

In  January.  New  Mexico  came  to  the 
front  with  a  possibility  of  trouble.  Ohio 
also  sent  in  a  communication  along  the 
same  line. 

In  closing  the  Manager  i-  plea-ed  to 
rep<>rt  that  the  outlook  for  the  next  few 
months  is  encouraging.  Itoth  from  an  or¬ 
ganization  as  well  as  a  labor  standpoint. 
This  I)ei>artment  is  better  eriuipperl  to¬ 
day  to  handle  any  situation  that  may 
arise  in  the  departments  of  a  n"wspaper 
than  ever  before,  and  no  member  need 
have  anv  fear  in  negotiating  with  the 
union,  that  if  he  fails  to  make  a  satis¬ 
factory  agreement  !’<■  cannot  he  exjtediti- 
ouslv  taken  care  of  by  the  Open  Shop 
Department. 

Respectfully  submitter!. 

H.  \V  FI-  AGG. 

M  anager. 


River  mills  and  they  have  l>een  shut 
down  for  some  time  in  conjunction  with 
the  efforts  of  some  Canadian  producers 
to  limit  f>utput  to  the  extent  that  fur¬ 
ther  reductions  in  the  price  of  news¬ 
print  might  not  Ite  necessary.  In  the 
meantime  conditions  incident  to  a  ma¬ 
terial  over-production  of  newsprint 
paper  caused  something  approaching  a 
panic  among  some  of  the  independent 
companies  and  they  have  gone  ahead 
regardless  of  what  the  effect  might  be 
upon  the  industry  as  a  whole  and  sold 
up  their  entire  capacity  output,  in  some 
instances,  it  is  said,  for  a  number  of 
years  and  at  contract  prices  which  have 
represented  material  concessions  from 
the  present  nominal  figure. 

“It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that 
.Abitibi.  or  any  company  which  had 
l>een  curtailing  production  should, 
tinder  such  circumstances,  trv  to  catch 
markets  which  were  slipping  away  from 
them  and  hang  on  until  the  natural  in¬ 
crease  in  consumption  creates  a  Itetter 
balance  in  the  newsprint  market.  Nor. 
under  the  circumstances,  can  great 
blame  he  attacherl  to  those  companies 
which  have  taken  the  bull  bv  the  horns, 
and  sold  their  output  where  they  could 
at  the  best  prices  obtainable. 

“The  most  imjvirtant  point  contribu¬ 
tory  to  the  present  situation  was  at 
hand  three  years  ago  when,  clespite  the 
example  that  had  been  afforded  by  the 
experience  of  I’nited  States  with  its 
forests.  Canada’s  forest  resources  were 
being  handed  out  recklessly  and  indis¬ 
criminately.  Swimming  with  the  tide 
of  a  then  insatiable  Kind  and  stock 
market,  financial  houses  scrambled  to 
get  into  the  newsprint  iv>ol  and  when 
it  came  to  the  question  of  timber  limits 
they  were  not  denied.  Politicians,  dur¬ 
ing  the  current  year,  have  talked  of 
taking  steps  to  prevent  further  over¬ 
expansion.  Some  of  them  have  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  compulsory 
limitation  of  pnKluction.  To  thought¬ 
ful  observers  of  the  situation  this  has 
been  merely  a  case  of  talking  of  lock¬ 
ing  the  door  after  the  horse  has  In-en 
stolen.  .As  for  the  limitation  of  output, 
it  would  have  to  be  an  unusual  law.  to 
say  the  least,  which  would  comitel  a 
company  to  limit  pnMluction  to  a  point 
where  l>ond  interest  could  not  Ik-  met. 
which  is  probably  what  it  would  mean 
in  some  cases.  .As  for  over-expansirm 
at  the  present  time,  the  movement 
naturally  has  ceased.  The  present  im¬ 
passe  in  the  newsprint  industry  and  its 
natural  effect  ui>on  the  market  for 
securities  of  newsprint  companies  has 
seen  to  that.  However,  there  is  no  vt 
policy  either  in  this  province  or  in 
Ontario  to  prevent  the  same  thing  hap- 
I>ening  all  over  again  when  the  iiresent 
prroductiye  capacity  is  overtaken  by 
consumption  and  the  securities  markets 
respond  accordingly.  There  are  many 
horses  still  in  the  barn  and  now  is  a 


gof>d  time  to  devise  means  for  their 
protection. 

"The  Itest  opinion  that  has  been 
available  on  the  newsprint  situation  is 
fieing  justified  in  current  developments. 
What  is  the  chief  C  anadian  industry  as 
an  individual  field  contributing  to  the 
export  trade  of  the  country  has  ap¬ 
parently  apprftached  aiifrther  crisis.  No 
one  ventures  to  state  what  the  price  of 
newsprint  is  at  the  present  time,  but 
it  was  freely  predicted  in  the  street 
yesterday  that  a  cut  of  $.i  per  ton 
would  occur  in  a  few  days'  time. 
There  are  reports  of  contracts  at  as 
low  a  figure  as  $50  per  ton  ex-mill. 

"Whether  current  developments  will 
be  sufficiently  drastic  to  bring  about 
lietter  conditions  remains  to  be  seen. 
.\t  any  rate,  the  opinion  that,  for  the 
jiast  year,  has  been  freely  expressed  in 
well-informed  circles  to  the  effect  that 
the  situation  would  have  to  get  worse 
Iteffire  it  gets  be-tter  has  been  justified. 
In  the  meantime  Canada's  forests  are 
Iieing  hewed  down  and  the  country  at 
large  is  not  getting  anything  like  the 
jtroper  financial  return,  while  investors 
are  lieing  given  reason  for  quaking  as 
to  the  safety  of  their  dividends.” 

( iur  Bulletin  No.  22,  issued  Nov.  20, 
was  devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  price 
cutting  situation,  reports  of  meetings  of 
manufacturers,  and  the  demands,  threat¬ 
ened  i<iT  some  time,  by  the  Premiers  of 
Quebec  and  Ontario  that  conditions  be 
stabilized.  In  that  bulletin  we  said: 

“Reports  of  various  meetings  of 
manufacturers  are  reported  to  have  ac¬ 
complished  nothing  and  so  finally  the 
long  heralded  interference  with  this 
problem  of  supply  and  demand  by  the 
Premiers  of  Quebec  and  Ontario 
Provinces,  has  resulted  in  Premier 
Ferguson  of  Ontario  addressing  a  let¬ 
ter  to  the  newsprint  manufacturers  of 
( >ntario  complaining  that  as  the  manu¬ 
facturers  have  made  no  serious  effort 
to  stabilize  conditions  so  that  the  mills 
may  continue  prcxluction  but  have 
brought  abtiut  a  condition  of  chaos, 
which  can  no  Icmger  be  permitted,  the 


government  of  Ontario  draws  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  necessity  of  taking  suitable 
action  to  protect  the  interest  of  its 
citizens. 

“It  is  reported  that  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  the  issuance  of  this  statement 
by  Premier  Ferguson  various  manu¬ 
facturers  met  in  Montreal,  including 
K.  \N .  Backus  of  the  Minnesrita  & 
Ontario  Paper  Co.;  G.  Chahoon,  Jr. 
of  the  Laurentide  Co.;  A.  Cross,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Canada  Power  & 
Paper  Co.;  J.  H.  Gundy  and  .A.  R. 
Wood  of  Wood,  Gundy  &  Co.;  and 
.Alex  Smith  of  the  Abitibi  Power  & 
Paper  Co. 

"Those  present  are  reported  to  have 
stoutly  opposed  government  interfer¬ 
ence.  The  course  to  be  followed  by 
the  manufacturers  has  not  been 
learned.” 

We  also  quoted  ultimatums  issued  by 
Premier  Ferguson  of  Ontario  under 
dates  of  November  18th  and  2()th. 

In  our  Bulletin  No.  23,  of  Dec.  7,  we 
said : 

"The  Paper  Committee  has  been  ad¬ 
vising  itself  concerning  the  results  of 
the  recent  meetings  of  the  Canadian 
manufacturers  held  in  Montreal  and 
attended  by  the  Premiers  of  Queltec 
and  Ontario.  .As  the  results  are  of  im¬ 
portance  to  our  members,  a  written 
communication  has  been  sent  to  each 
member  of  the  Committee.  The  res'ults 
of  the  Committee's  consideration  of  the 
matter  will  shortly  be  published  in  the 
form  of  a  bulletin.” 

December  14  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
Paper  Committee  and  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  was  held  in 
New  A’ork,  and  our  Bulletin  No.  24, 
issued  December  17th,  covered  in  detail 
the  conclusions  reached  at  that  meeting 
and  the  facts  disclosed  during  the  Com¬ 
mittee's  conference  first  with  Mr,  A.  R. 
Graustein,  President  of  the  International 
Paper  Company,  and  then  with  Messrs. 
Chahoon,  Rossiter  and  Crooker,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Canadian  manufacturers. 

(Continued  on  page  (A) 


Successful  Publishers 
Are  Tied  to  Wood  Dry  Mats 

Reliable  performance — (iay  in  and 
day  out — is  the  one  big  reason  why 
so  many  of  the  outstanding  newspapjers 
of  the  country  are  dep>ending  upon  Wood 
Dry  Mats. 

Wood  service  men  are  ready  to  advise 
with  your  department.  Call  upon  them. 


FLONG  CORPORATION 

STIU.WATE.R.  N.Y. 
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Now  Hear  a 
Real  Lion  Roar 


The  Sunday  Herald-Exam¬ 
iner  covers  the  lions  share  o( 
the  Chicago  market —  i  ,400,- 
000  March  average  Sunday 
circulation  —  over  a  ten  per  cent  lead 
over  every  full-page  newspaper  in  the 
United  States.  And  that's  something 
to  talk  about. 

The  Herald-Examiner  now  holds 
first  place  and  command  of  national 
selling  forces.  Hail  to  the  chief! 
1,400,000  copies — all  secured  at  ten 
“according  to  Hoyle”and  A.  B.C. 
specifications. 

¥\hy-plus  per  cent  of  the  mid- West 
market,  delivered  single-handed. 

Half  the  readers  of  I'he  Saturday 
Evening  Post — crowded  within  short- 
haul,  short-jump  trading  territory. 

The  ranking  promotion  agent  in  a 
regional  collect,  where  the  profits  from 
agriculture,  oil,  mail  order,  packing, 
transportation,  automobile  manufac¬ 
ture  and  the  bulk  of  essential  industries 
increasingly  stream  and  converge. 

The  catch-basin  of  prairie  and  valley 
wealths — dominated  as  no  other  area  is 
blanketed,  by  a  lone  merchandise  mover. 

Over  6,000,000  responsive  and 
neighboring  folk— reached  at  a  third  of 
a  cent  per  home. 

Here’s  the  mightiest  volume  of  ad¬ 
vertising  energy  ever  generated  for  a 
localized  job. 


And  it’s  power  without  waste — sec¬ 
tional  ly  dammed — pouring  flood  demand 
down  the  broadest  spillways  of  trade  and 
the  deepest  channels  of  prosperity. 

1,400,000  circulation — buttering  the 
prime  slice  of  the  continent,  and  laid 
on  thick. 

Competitive  media,  furnishing/r'u.’^r 
customers  and  less  dealer  pressure, man¬ 
ifestly  don’t  command  duplicate  outlets. 

Periodicals-at-large,  with  no  specific 
placement  commitments,  can’t  even 
with  pooled  foot-holds,  begin  to 
fill  the  Herald- Examiner’s  shoes  or 
meet  its  rates. 

From  Hell  Gate  to  GoldenGatc, there 
isn’t  as  big  a  body  of  shoppers  under  a 
single  standard  size  newspaper  logotype. 

Herald-Examiner  influence  not  only 
divides  the  consumption  capacity  in  and 
immediately  about  Chicago,  but  con¬ 
tacts,  to  boot,  with  almost  200,000  more 
households  than  any  standard-sheet, 
Sunday  newspaper  ever  before 

Top  o'  the  bottle  as  weJl  as  top  o'  the  heap 
circulation.  Selective  circulation  —  qual¬ 
ity  circulation  —  ten  cent  circulation  — 
bought  by  i  ,400,000  thinkers  and  work¬ 
ers,  whose  ample  earnings  and  incomes 
allow  them  every  necessity  and  practi¬ 
cally  every  luxury. 

If  you  want  to  pry  into  Chicago  terri¬ 
tory,  buy  into  the  only  medium  that  can 
give  better  than  a  fifty-fifty  break  there. 


H  E  I N  E  R 


Sunday  Average  *  six  month  average  ending  March  ji,  ig2<p  flatly  Average 

1 ,272,6  13  J  T'  McGIVERAX,  Advertising  Manage?  420,900 


B.  W.  COMPTON 

fVtUtrn  Adv.  Aigr. 
915  Hearn  Building 
Chicago 


E.  M.  COVINGTON 
Eattnn  Adv.  Mgr. 
285  Madison  .Ave. 
New  York 


T.  C,  HOFF.MEYER 
Haeijic  Ccaii  Adv.  Mgr. 
625  Hearst  Building 
San  Francisco 
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Out  report  of  that  meeting  concluded  r 
“In  the  whole  situation  the  Paper 
Committee  sees  a  serious  threat  toward 
the  uniform  price  principle  for  which 
publishers  have  contende«l  fi>r  more 
that  two  decades. 

“The  Paper  Committee  has  taken 
steps  to  watch  the  present  situation 
closely  and  keep  the  members  of  the 
A.  N.  P.  A.  advised,  and  should  the 
situation  develop  to  the  point  where  the 
newsprint  price  is  taken  out  of  the 
realm  of  free  competition  and  put  into 
the  control  of  a  ‘Board  of  (Control,’  or 
should  it  appear  that  the  abandonment 
of  the  uniform  price  principle  is  con¬ 
templated,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Directors  to  promptly  call  a  convention 
of  members  in  Xew  York  for  a  full 
discussion  of  the  situation  and  the 
adoption  of  such  measures  as  may  lie 
calculated  to  cfinserve  the  best  interests 
of  the  newspaper  industry." 

There  was  a  hiatus  in  the  meetings  of 
the  manufacturers  over  the  Christmas 
holidays  and  well  into  January.  Our 
Bulletins  Nos.  25  and  26,  issued  Dec.  21 
and  Jan.  25,  contained  no  information 
concerning  these  meetings,  because  we 
had  none_  and,  beyond  unauthoritative 
and  unreliable  gossip,  could  get  none. 

In  Bulletin  No.  27,  of  Feb.  2K,  we 
quoted  articles  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  F'eb.  27  and  28,  in  which  the 
signing  <if  a  newsprint  price  agreement 
was  rejMirted  to  liave  taken  place  in  New 
York,  providing  for  a  uniform  price  of 
$55.20  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  mill.  Bulletins 
Nos.  28  and  29,  issued  March  1st  and 
March  4th,  announced  the  192*>  prices  for 
a  five  year  term  contract,  issued  by  the 
International  Pajier  Company,  and  Bulle¬ 
tin  No.  30,  issued  March  ^h,  advised 
members  to  defer  signing  the  proposed 
five  year  contract  until  the  Paper  Com¬ 
mittee  could  submit  to  the  membership  an 
dialysis  of  the  situation.  Bulletin  No.  32, 
issu^  March  21st,  contained  a  complete 
analysis  of  the  pro(X)se<i  zone  prices, 
freight  rates,  and  estimated  mill  prices, 
and  Bulletin  No.  33,  al.so  issued  March 
21st,  contained  a  complete  report  fif  a 
second  joint  meeting  of  the  Paper  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Directors,  held  in  New 
York,  Match  18th.  This  bulletin  con¬ 
tained  an  analysis  of  the  five-year  con¬ 
tract,  and  called  attention  to  those  pro¬ 
visions  which  in  its  judgment  should  lie 
modified. 

So  far  as  your  Committee  is  advised,  a 
contract  between  the  International  Pajier 
Company  and  the  Hearst  Newspapers, 
covering  approximately  28%  of  the 
Hearst  tonnage,  was  entered  into  as  re¬ 
ported  in  bulletins  late  in  ( Ictober,  at  a 
price  in  the  neighborhood  of  $50.00  per 
ton.  At  the  insistence  of  the  Premiers  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec,  the  International 
Paper  Comjiany  and  the  various  Cana¬ 
dian  mills  were  comiielletl  to  participate 
in  a  conference  at  which  the  Canadian 
Premiers  made  it  plain  that  in  their 
judgment  the  $50.00  price  would  be  ruin¬ 
ous  to  the  industry,  and  that  it  would  not 
be  tolerated  by  the  heads  of  the  Provin¬ 
cial  Governments.  In  the  long  series  of 
conferences  that  ensue*!,  contracts  cover¬ 
ing  practically  the  entire  Hearst  require¬ 
ments  were  p<¥>le*l  and  revised,  and  the 
five  year  agreement  covering  tlie  Hearst 
tonnage,  from  various  mills  was  made  at 
approximately  $55.20  per  ton.  This  price, 
so  far  as  your  C<immittce  can  learn,  is 
the  basis  for  the  standard  price  contracts 
issued  by  the  International  Paper  C'om- 
pany  to  all  publishers. 

We  have  gone  into  the  matter  of  this 
history  and  the  issuance  «>f  the  Com¬ 
mittee's  bulletins  because,  during  the  past 
six  weeks,  your  Committee  has  been 
vigorously  criticised  for  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  alleged  to  have  discharged — 
or  failed  to  discharge — its  duties  to  the 
membership. 

The  criticism  of  your  Committee  is : 

a.  That  it  failed  to  advise  members 
adequately  of  the  newsprint  situation 
after  the  issuance  of  its  bulleMn  of 
December  17th. 

b.  That  it  failed  to  take  adetjuate 
steps  to  prevent  the  action  of  the  news¬ 


print  manufacturers  in  reaching  an  ac¬ 
cord  on  the  price  of  $55.20,  f.o.b.  mill. 

c.  That  the  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  owns  securities  of  a  newsinaper 
published  by  the  Paper  Committee’s 
Chairman,  and  has  therefore  presum¬ 
ably  influenced  the  Committee’s  action. 
The  facts  in  the  foregoing  report  ade¬ 
quately  cover  the  criticism  under  both 
headings  “a"  ami  “b."  So  far  as  we 
could  learn,  no  conferences  of  the  manu- 
turers  were  held  after  the  l)ecemlier 
17th  Bulletin  until  late  in  January. 
Through  one  of  its  members  Premier 
Taschereau  was  advised  of  the  Paper 
Committee’s  pfisition  re.sjiecting  the  con¬ 
ferences.  Thrfiugh  its  Chairman  the  -As¬ 
sistant  Attorney-General  of  the  I'niled 
States,  Mr.  I/onovan,  was  advised  of 
the  newsprint  conferences.  So  far  as 
we  know,  then  or  now,  we  were  power¬ 
less  to  prevent  the  conferences  between 
the  Premiers  and  manufacturers.  As 
Soon  as  news  was  available  it  was  bul¬ 
letined  to  the  membership.  The  fact  is 
that  the  memlK-rship  was  given  promptly 
all  the  information  that  could  l>e  secured, 
and  that  no  possible  action  suggested  it¬ 
self  by  which  the  conferences  might  have 
t)een  prevented,  if  it  were  desirable  to 
flo  so. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Paper  Commit¬ 
tee.  proposes  to  make  a  personal  state¬ 
ment  to  the  C*mvention  concerning  the 
criticism  “c”. 


Thus  far  this  year  January  indicates 
an  average  of  32  days’  supply ;  February, 
30  days’  supply ;  and  .March,  26  days’ 
supply. 


CROWN-ZELLERBACH  COMPANY 
CONTRACT 

Your  Committee  is  advised  that  the 
Crown-Zellerbach  Company  has  offered 
to  western  publishers  holding  its  con¬ 
tracts  at  $60.00  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  mill  for 
1928  and  1929  and  not  to  exceed  $65.00 
jier  ton  during  1930  and  1931,  two  options 
— one  providing  for  a  reduction  of  $l.i>0 
per  ton  making  a  net  price  «)f  $58..50 
f.  o.  b.  mill,  retroactive  to  January  1st 
and  continuing  until  the  end  of  this  year, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  existing 
contracts  remain  in  force  until  the  end  of 
1931.  and  retaining  the  right  to  charge  up 
to  $6.^ .00  per  ton  during  1930  and  1931 ; 
the  other  option  providing  a  $60.00  per 
ton  price  for  1929  and  1930,  the  mill  re¬ 
taining  the  right  to  increase  the  price  to 
$().^.00  during  1931. 


ADVERTISING 

The  advertising  lineage  in  the  news¬ 
papers  during  1928  was  1.6  per  cent  less 
than  the  lineage  during  1927.  This  per¬ 
centage  was  secured  through  a  compari- 
■son  of  120  newspapers  in  30  major 
municipalities. 

By  this  same  method  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  lineage  for  the  first  three 
months  of  this  year  showed  an  increase 
of  4.4  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  first 
three  months  of  1928. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  P.  Adler. 

George  T.  Cameron, 

\\'.  G.  Chandler, 

Howard  Davis, 

M.  F.  Hanson, 

Roy  C.  Holliss, 

F.  1.  Ker, 

H.  Ponting, 

E.  Lansing  Ray, 

S.  R.  W’inch, 

S.  E.  THOMASON.  Chairman. 

(Continued  on  page  6f)) 


PRODUCTION 

Production  in  Canada  was  966,150  tons 
greater  than  in  the  I’nited  States  during 
1928. 

North  .American  prfxluction,  including 
Newfoundland  and  Mexico,  during  1928 
amounted  to  4,043,780  tons  as  compared 
with  3,789,433  t<iiis  during  1927,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  2.M.347  tons,  or  6.7  per  cent. 

620,019  tons  were  pnxluced  by  the 
Canadian  mills  during  the  first  three 
months  of  192‘>,  and  342,052  tons  by  the 
L'nited  States  mills  during  the  same 
months.  The  combined  production  for 
the  first  three  m*iiiths  of  1929  exceede*! 
that  for  the  same  period  of  1928,  by  35, 
2.s5  tons  or  3.8  per  cent.  Production 
in  North  .America  during  the  first  three 
months  of  1929,  amounted  to  1,026,445 
tons. 

During  1928  the  Canadian  mills  oper¬ 
ated  at  an  average  of  82.4  i^r  cent  of 
rated  capacity,  and  the  Unite<l  States 
mills  at  81.3  jK-r  cent. 

OVERSEAS  IMPORTS 

117,056  tons  (»f  newsprint  pajR'r  were 
imported  from  o\erseas  during  _1928  as 
against  121.381  tons  during  1927.  a  de¬ 
crease  of  4,325  tcjiis. 

During  the  first  two  m<MUhs  of  1929 
imports  totaled  l5,  8.5(i  tons,  a  decrease 
of  3.803  u>ns  as  comiwred  with  the 
first  two  months  «»f  1928. 

Our  files  containing  information  on  the 
subject  of  the  experience  «)f  members 
who  have  usetl  the  overseas  product  will 
be  of  assi.stance  to  those  interested  in 
or  considering  the  use  of  newsprint  from 
overseas. 

CONSUMPTION 

Two  months  of  1928,  April  and  July, 
showed  decreases  in  consumption  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  ct»rresponding  months  of 
1927. 

For  the  year  1928  consumption  indi¬ 
cated  an  average  increase  of  2.3  per  cent 
over  1927  lased  on  figures  siipplie*!  by 
445  newspapers  which  reported  regularly 
to  your  Committee. 

During  the  first  three  months  of  this 
year,  consumption,  worked  out  on  the 
same  comjarative  basis,  shows  an  in¬ 
crease  of  6.2  per  cent  over  the  same 
jK'riod  of  1928. 

PUBLISHERS’  STOCKS 

During  all  months  of  1928  publishers’ 
stiKks  were  at  lower  points  than  during 
1927.  the  differences  for  corresponding 
months  ranging  from  one  <lay  to  six  days’ 
supply.  For  Novemlter  the  supply 
dropped  as  low  as  28  days.’  while  the 
highest  point  was  reached  for  .August.  37 
days’  supply. 


A  Rising 

Market .  .  .  . 


The  twelve  months  A.  B.  C. 
Statement  ending  September 
30th,  1928,  shows  the  Post- 
Standard  at  the  highest  net 
paid  marks  in  its  history. 


Daily  Over.. .  ,  60,000  Net  Paid 
Sunday  Over..  66,000  Net  Paid 


Far-sighted  advertisers  both  local  and 
national  have  recognized  the  increasing 
value  of  this  dependable  circulation  and 
its  buying  power.  As  a  result,  the  daily 
Post-Standard  GAINED  over  150,000 
lines  of  total  advertising  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1929! 


0(  still  greater  significance  is  the  fact  that  of  the 
three  Syracuse  SUNDAY  newspapers,  THE  SUN¬ 
DAY  POST-STANDARD  was  the  ONLY  one  to 
show  a  total  advertising  GAIN  for  the  first  three 
months  of  this  year! 


The  Post -Standard 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


1829 — Now  in  Ita  100th  Ymar — 1929 


Represented  By : — 

PAUL  BLOCK,  INC. 


/■/ 
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national  ad' 

vcitisers  us- 
ing^  newspaper 
sfSceinLos^- 

gclcs  give  their 

entire  appro¬ 
priation,  to-- 


—and  the 
Reason: 

i 

j  l.<»s  Aiifielo  Times  is  a  “built-to- 
I  onler”  newspaper  designed  ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  newspaper  field  within 
whieh  its  eireulation  is  strictly 
coneentrateil. 

It  recognizes  that  the  Los 
Angeles  market  is  a  sharply- 
I  defined  area,  hounded  hy  moun¬ 
tains  and  set  part  hy  vast  dis- 
i  tances;  and  that  it  is  further 
I  differeiitiatetl  hy  many  of  its  in¬ 
dustries.  crops,  minerals  and 
hahits  of  life. 

Such  comlitions  call  for  a  spe¬ 
cialized  type  of  newspaper,  and 
that  is  what  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  emphatically  is. 

Its  outlook  harmonizes  with  the 
community;  all  its  principal  fea¬ 
tures  are  locally  produced;  its 
eirculaticm  c<mforms  to  the  area 
of  the  field  an  intensive 

*'zone-w  i<le**  and  ‘'zone-con¬ 
tained'’  cttNerage. 

The  'rimes  is  the  opposite  of  a 
syndieate-huilt  or  “assemhied” 
newspaper,  and  its  circulation  is 
the  opposite  of  that  which  seeks 
,  to  reach  (»iit  far  and  w  ide. 

Hy  having  a  hig  job,  seeing 
clearK  what  it  is.  and  doing  it 
with  might  and  main.  The 
Times  has  attracted  the  largest 
hotly  of  subscribers  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast. 

It  exccctls  all  other  Coast  iiews- 
pa|icrs  in  vtdume  of  advertising, 
and  for  eleven  straight  years  has 
been  one  of  the  world’s  ten 
greatest  advertising  mediums. 


An 


Eastern  Representative: 

WILLIAMS,  LAWRENCE  &  CRESMER  CO. 

360  N.  Mirhigan  Blvd.  20!)  Madison  Ave. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


Parifie  Const  Represt^ntative: 

R.  J.  BinWELL  COMPANY 

742  Market  St.  Timeo  Bldg.  White  Henry  Smart  Bldg. 
SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES  SF.ATTLE 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  FEDERAL  LAWS 


During  the  past  year  but  few  bills 
have  been  intrcxluced  that  have  re¬ 
quired  the  attention  of  your  Committee, 
and  no  Federal  has  been 

enacted  adversely  affectiiiK  the  publishinK 
industry,  ^'our  Committee  has  of  course 
Riven  careful  attention  to  all  lepislation 
that  might  in  any  way  have  affected  the 
industry.  It  will  continue  its  watchful¬ 
ness  durinR  the  presem  session  and, 
should  occasion  arise,  will  not  hesitate 
to  call  upon  the  meml)ership  for  such 
assistance  as  may  l)e  required. 

TARIFF 

The  outstanding  feature  of  interest  is 
in  connection  with  the  pr<ipf>sed  revision 
of  the  tariff.  Yf)U  will  rememl»er  that 
the  phase  “standard  newsprint"  as  used 
in  the  1922  Tariff  .^ct  was  narrowly  de¬ 
fined  by  the  Treasury  Department  during 
1'>2S,  since  which  time  all  newsprint 
allowed  free  entry  was  limited  to  that 
which  came  within  the  most  narr<jw 
specifications  of  content,  weight  and 
measurement.  The  finly  saving  clause 
for  our  protection  was  the  rider  to  the 
Treasury  I3epartment’s  definition  that 
newsprint  consigned  to  newspapers  or 
their  agents  should  not  be  generally  sub¬ 
ject  to  examination. 

The  narrow  restrictions  of  the  standani 
newsprint  definition  clearly  nullified  the 
intent  of  Congress  that  newspapers 
should  receive  newsprint  free  of  duty,  and 
as  cases  arising  under  its  application  by 
the  CusPmis  were  decided  by  the  U.  S 
Customs  Court,  mainly  on  the  basis  of 
use,  your  Committee  naturally  sought  to 
cf»rrect  the  situation  by  securing  a  proi>er 
designation  of  the  product  in  the  free  list 
of  the  present  tariff  revision. 

Following  our  appearance  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  conferences 
were  held,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Chair¬ 
men  of  the  sub-committees  in  charge  of 
printing  paper  and  the  free  list  scheilules, 
with  representatives  of  the  .^merican 
Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  with  a  view 
to  adjusting  the  long  standing  differences 
f)etween  our  organizations  in  connection 
with  newsprint  and  the  free  list. 

These  differences  were  adjusted  at  a 
meeting  held  in  New  York.  April  9th, 
and  a  report  was  made  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  sub-committees  in  Washington  on 
April  10th.  Your  Committee  has  asked 


that  there  be  written  into  the  free  list 
the  following:  - 

“Machine  finished  paper  commer¬ 
cially  known  as  newsprint,  except 
pajK-r  commonly  or  commercially 
known  as  rotfjgravure  paper,  for  use 
in  the  manufacture  of  newspapers.” 
and  of  course  it  is  hoped  that  this  defi¬ 
nition  will  prove  satisfactory  to  our 
membership,  and  that  it  will  be  written 
into  the  new  Tariff  l.aw. 

.\lso  in  connection  with  the  present 
tariff  revision,  your  Committee  learned 
that  an  effort  was  t)eing  made  l)efore  the 
Ways  and  Means  CV>mmittee  to  secure  a 
190  per  cent,  increase  in  the  duty  on 
antimony,  the  present  duty  on  this  item 
Iieing  two  cents  per  p^mnd.  Antimony  is 
used  in  type  metals,  and  an  increased  duty 
on  this  item  would  mean  an  iiKrease  in 
the  cost  of  type  metals,  of  which  it  is 
estimated  there  is  consumed  by  news- 
pat)ers  about  lK.K()6.9flO  pounds.  Believ¬ 
ing  the  best  interest  of  the  newspaper 
industry  will  l»e  served  by  opp<»sinR  such 
increase,  your  C<»mmittee  has  taken  steps 
to  that  end. 

RADIO  LEGISLATION 

During  the  special  session  of  Congress 
there  probably  will  be  additional  radio 
legislation.  If  so.  yfiur  Committee  will 
propf>se  an  amendment  to  the  present  law 
to  prohibit  lottery  broadcasting  by  radio, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Radio  Com¬ 
mission  takes  the  tK)sition  that  any  effort 
on  its  part  to  do  this  would  be  in  the  line 
of  censorship  of  radio  programs  to  which 
it  is  opposed. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion  your  Committee  can  only 
state  that  it  will  continue  to  watch  care¬ 
fully  all  proiK>sed  legislation,  and  will  be 
most  active  in  opposing  any  bill  which 
may  be  inimical  to  the  liest  interest  of 
the  publishing  industry. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

M.  C.  MEIGS,  Chairman. 

F!.  P.  Adler. 

J.  H.  .Allison, 

R.  H.  Raker. 

Desha  Brcckcnridge 
W.  W.  Hawkins, 

F.  A.  Miller, 
Fleming  .Vewhold, 
W  .  F.  W  iley. 


REPORT  OF  A.  N.  P.  A.  TRAFFIC  COMMITTEE 


1'HF-  Traffic  Department  of  the  .Asso¬ 
ciation  is  to  l>e  congratulated  upon 
the  wonderful  accomplishments  it  has 
brought  about  not  only  during  the  past 
year,  but  ever  since  its  organization  in 
SeptemlK-r,  1926,  and  its  report  should 
be  read  carefully  by  every  niemt)er. 

It  is  imjiossibie  for  such  a  brief  state¬ 
ment  to  tell  the  whole  story  of  tlie  work 
that  he  has  accomplished,  hut  the  Traffic 
Committee  wishes  to  point  out  that  in 
one  item  alone  your  Traffic  Manager  has 
saved  the  publishers  of  the  .Association 
approximately  $7.V).909.00,  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  has  prevailed  upon  the  carriers 
to  refrain  from  publishing  in  tariff  form 
a  regulation  reijuiring  a  minimum  of 
wrapper  equal  in  weight  to  2  per  cent 
of  the  weight  of  the  roll.  This  projiosal 
on  tlie  part  of  the  carriers  was  brought 
about  largely  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
there  has  Ix'en  a  material  increase  in  the 
numlier  of  damage  claims  filed  by  pub¬ 
lishers  for  paper  damaged  by  incidental 
chafing,  which  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
inherent  nature  of  the  commodity.  The 
amount  of  paixr  so  damaged  is  small 
for  any  individual  publisher,  but  in  the 
aggregate  it  amounts  to  a  considerable 
sum.  and  this  particular  kind  of  damage 
is  one  for  which  the  carriers  are  not 
liable.  Mr.  Mathey’s  recommendation 
that  the  publishers  discontinue  the  filing 
of  such  claims  should  be  carefully  fol¬ 
lowed  by  every  member  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  carriers 
feel  they  will  be  justified  in  making  a 
tariff  provision  specifying  the  minimum 
amount  of  wrapper  to  be  used  on  the 
rolls  of  newsprint,  and  the  resulting  in¬ 
creased  expense  to  the  publishers  will  far 
exceed  the  amount  of  so-called  conse¬ 


quential  damage.  The  safest  rule  to 
follow  in  the  filing  of  claims  is  to  present 
all  of  the  facts  to  the  Traffic  Depart¬ 
ment  and  you  can  re»t  assurt-tl  that  proper 
counsel  will  lx-  given  you,  and  it  you  so 
desire  the  claim  will  lx*  filed  and  handled 
to  a  conclusion  for  you  by  that  Depart¬ 
ment. 

GENERAL  INVESTIGATION  OF 
NEWSPRINT  RATES 

However  good  this  department's  record 
has  been  in  the  past,  it  is  now  face  to 
face  with  the  sui)reme  test— the  most  im¬ 
portant  reason  for  its  organization.  \Vc 
refer  to  the  general  investigation  of 
freight  rates  on  newsprint  paper  now 
being  conducted  by  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission. 

By  authority  of  .Section  l.s  of  the  Act 
to  Regulate  Cf>mmerce,  as  amended  by 
the  Transportation  .Act,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  is  charged  with 
the  duty  of  so  arranging  the  transporta¬ 
tion  rates  of  the  carriers  that  they  will 
earn  a  fair  return  on  the  value  of  their 
properties.  The  Commission  some  years 
ago  decided  that  ptr  cent  might  be 
considered  as  a  fair  return  within  the 
meaning  of  the  .Act.  During  the  first 
year  of  the  Transportation  Act,  the 
carriers  as  a  whole  earned  only  .09  per 
cent  on  a  tentative  valuation  fixed  by 
the  Commission  of  $18,900,000,000.  In 
1921  they  earned  2.92  per  cent  and  in 

1922,  3.61  per  cent.  In  this  year  the 
Commission  reduced  the  rates  of  all 
carriers  10  per  cent  and  a  decrease  in 
earnings  might  have  been  looked  for  in 

1923.  Instead  the  carriers  actually  ad¬ 
vanced  the  average  figure  to  4.48  per 
cent,  and  some  traffic  experts  argue  that 


this  increase  was  because  of,  rather  than 
in  spite  of,  the  cut  in  rates.  By  1926 
the  earnings  had  reached  5.13  per  cent. 
In  1927  they  fell  to  4.5  per  cent  and  in 
1928  recovered  slightly  to  4.74  per  cent. 

The  above  record  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  carriers  need  additional  revenue. 
With  this  idea  in  mind,  the  Commission 
has  for  some  time  been  ccjnducting  in¬ 
vestigations  in  rates  on  various  commo¬ 
dities  to  see  if  they  are  bearing  their 
share  of  the  transp<jrtation  burden  of  the 
c<xintry.  The  Hoch-Smith  Resolution  of 
Congress  warns  the  Commission  that 
rather  than  increases,  reductions  should 
lx:  sought  in  the  rates  on  products  of 
agriculture  and  livestock.  Unfortunately 
for  the  publishers,  newsprint  paper 
appears  to  lx-  one  commodity  which  both 
the  Commission  and  the  carriers  have 
selected  to  be  the  “goat”.  Indications  are 
that  every  effort  is  to  be  made  to  justify 
increased  freight  rates  on  newsprint 
paper,  and  those  proposals  which  have 
already  lx?en  submitted  by  the  carriers 
will  mean  advances  ranging  from  $1.00 
to  $2.00  jxT  tfHi  on  all  newsprint  shipped 
within  the  territory  on  and  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  This  .Association  is 
fortunate  in  now  being  prepared  to  meet 
this  emergency.  If  our  Traffic  Depart¬ 
ment  is  able  to  maintain  the  present  basis 
of  rates,  or  if  it  is  able  to  minimize  the 
amount  of  advance  in  rates  the  carriers 
hojie  to  r>htain,  every  memtxr  of  the 
.Association  will  receive  a  generous  divi¬ 
dend  on  his  small  investment  in  this 
Department. 

The  International  Paper  Company  as 
well  as  the  newsprint  concerns  in  Canada 
have  recently  announced  the  price  of 
newsprint  |)aper  for  the  year  1929  as 


being  $62.00  per  ton  f.o.b.  mill  “full 
freight  allowed”,  in  what  may  be  gener¬ 
ally  referred  tto  as  the  first  zone,  with 
higher  prices  for  more  distant  points.  No 
publisher  should  be  fooled  into  the  belief 
that  on  this  account  he  has  no  further 
interest  in  the  freight  rates  on  his  news¬ 
print.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  International  Company’s  new  con¬ 
tract  specifies : 

“The  seller  reserves  the  right  from 
time  to  time  to  fix  and  change  the  f.o.b. 
mill  price,  the  freight  absorption  by  the 
seller,  if  any,  and  the  other  allowances 
by  the  seller,  if  any,  and  also  to  specify 
the  price  in  any  other  manner,  provided 
always  that  the  net  cost  to  the  buyer 
shall  be  as  above  fixed.” 

The  purpose  of  this  clause  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  to  permit  the  seller  to  change  from 
a  delivered  price  to  an  f.  o.  b.  mill  price. 
Another  clause  in  the  contract  provides 
that : 

“For  1930  and  each  subsequent  year 
the  seller  shall  on  or  before  November 
30th  of  the  preceding  year  give  the 
buyer  written  notice  of  the  seller’s 
standard  price  for  the  destination 
and  if  at  any  time  the  seller  shall  so 
give  notice  of  a  new  standard 
price  for  the  destination  which 
increases  the  then  net  cost  to  the 
buyer  figured  f.  o.  b.  cars  or  vessel  at 
mill,  freight  allowed  to  the  destination, 
the  buyer  may,  by  written  notice  de¬ 
livered  to  the  seller  within  ten  days 
after  receipt  by  the  buyer  of  such  price 
notice,  terminate  this  contract  as  of  the 
effective  date  of  such  increase,  and  if 
this  contract  is  not  so  terminated  it 
shall  continue  from  year  to  year  at  the 
(Continued  on  page  68) 


**  In  Allentown,  It's  The  CALL  ** 

Local  merchants  placed 
a  total  of  147,854  MORE 
lines  of  advertising  in  the 
Allentown  (Pa.)  Call  dur¬ 
ing  March,  1929,  than 
during  the  same  month 
of  1928 


Their  Appreciation  is  the  Re¬ 
flection  of  Results  -Obtained. 
They  KNOW  their  newspaper 


The  Allentown  (Pa.)  Morning  Call 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  National  Representatives 
Ns*  York  Lo.  Ant*!..  Philad.lphia  San  FranciMO  Chicago 
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CONSISTENT 

Growth  In  Circulation 

COMPLETE 

Coverage  of  City  and  Trading  Area 

CONFIDENCE 

Of  Readers  in  Editorial  and  News  Policies 

THE  LEE  SYNDICATE  NEWSPAPERS 

E.  P.  Adler,  President 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA,  TIMES 
DAVENPORT,  IOWA,  DEMOCRAT 
MADISON,  WISCONSIN,  STATE  JOURNAL 
LA  CROSSE,  WISCONSIN,  TRIBUNE 
OTTUMWA,  IOWA,  COURIER 
MASON  CITY,  IOWA,  GLOBE-GAZETTE 
MUSCATINE,  IOWA,  JOURNAL 
HANNIBAL,  MISSOURI,  COURIER-POST 
KEWANEE,  ILLINOIS,  STAR-COURIER 

All  Papers  Members  A.  H.  ('. 

In  Davenport,  Iowa,  The  Davenport  Times  and  The 
Davenport  Democrat,  both  FCVEXIXCj  papers,  are 
sold  as  a  unit  to  advertisers. 

I'he  Lee  Syndicate  Newspapers  give  National  Adver¬ 
tisers  a  very  satisfactory  Profit.  Their  increases  year 
by  year  in  National  .Advertising  are  because  they  keep 
their  old  friends  in  the  advertising  field  and  continue 
to  make  new  ones. 

CONE,  ROTHENBURG  &  NOEE,  Inc. 

lo  East  40th  Street,  New  York 

Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 
\ew  York  Chicago  Detroit  .Atlanta  Kansas  City  St.  Louis 
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new  price  unless  and  until  terminated 
upon  a  subsequent  increase  in  price.” 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  should 
the  freight  rates  on  newsprint  be  ad¬ 
vanced  during  the  year,  the  m^ufac- 
turers  will  increase  the  price  correspond¬ 
ingly  and  change  the  basis  from  a  deliv¬ 
ered  price  to  an  f.  o.  b.  mill  price.  If 
the  larger  manufacturers  stand  together 
in  this  matter  the  ten-day  notice  provided 
for  will  mean  nothing,  and  the  increase 
in  freight  rates  will  be  passed  automat¬ 
ically  from  the  manufacturer  to  the 
consumer. 

The  Traffic  Committee  urges  that  the 


full  membership  of  the  Association  con- 
s'ult  freely  with  this  Department  on  all  of 
their  transportation  problems,  and,  above 
all,  it  urgently  requests  the  fullest  co¬ 
operation  from  every  memlier  in  furnish¬ 
ing  from  time  to  time  information  which 
may  be  requested  by  Mr.  Mathey  in 
order  that  he  may  represent  us  to  the 
best  advantage  in  the  present  emergency. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  M.  ANTRIM,  Chairman, 
Wm.  L,  McLean,  Jr., 

S.  R.  Winch, 

A.  R.  Michener. 


REPORT  OF  A.  N.  P.  A.  TRAFFIC  DEPARTMENT 


The  report  of  this  Department,  to  the  the  selling  prices,  so  that  in  the  final 
last  Annual  Convention  set  forth  in  analysis  the  increased  freight  rates  will 


some  detail  the  savings  accomplished  be  borne  by  the  publishers. 


through  the  efforts  of  the  Department.  Under  the  so-called  Hoch-Smith  Reso- 


mainly  in  the  direction  of  securing  lower  lution  the  Commission  has  already  made 
rates  on  commodities  used  by  our  some  substantial  reductions  in  the  rail- 


members.  roads’  revenue  on  agricultural  products 

NEWSPRINT  FREIGHT  RATE  which,  of  course,  means  that  if  the  car- 
iM\/ceTir' ATirsM  to  ^  return,  as  con- 

INVLal  U  templated  by  the  Transportation  Act,  they 

The  reptirt  of  the  Traffic  Committee  must  lie  compensated  for  the  loss  of  rev- 


to  the  April,  1928,  Convention  referred  to  enue  by  increased  rates  on  other  com- 
the  large  number  of  newsprint  rate  com-  modities.  Therefore,  it  has  become 


plaints  on  file,  and  predicted  the  prob-  necessary  to  make  a  thorough  study  and 
ability  of  a  general  investigation  by  the  preparation  of  the  case  in  behalf  of  the 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  This  publishers.  This  has  involved  a  tremen- 
prediction  has  come  true.  In  June,  1928,  dous  amount  of  research  and  analytical 
the  Commissi.on  entered  upon  such  an  work,  and  with  the  small  force  in  our  De¬ 


investigation  under  Docket  No.  21095.  partment,  has  necessarily  resulted  in  most 
This  investigation  embraces  rates  on  of  our  time  and  energy  being  devoted  to 


newsprint  paper  in  carloads  from  all  this  particular  case.  An  expert  commerce 
producing  points  in  the  United  States  attorney  has  been  engaged  to  work  with 


and  Canada  (except  the  Pacific  Coast)  your  Traffic  Manager  in  this  investiga¬ 
te  all  of  the  territory  on  and  east  of  the  tion.  The  first  hearing  was  held  in  New 


Mississippi  River,  including  imjwrt  rates.  York  City  beginning  Tanuary  16,  1929, 
The  danger  in  this  investigation  is  the  at  which  time  your  Traffic  Manager  testi- 
possibility  of  increased  frei^t  rates  on  fied  at  length  regarding  the  situation.  At 


newsprint  paper.  Although  under  the  this  hearing  the  carriers  proposed  a 
new  selling  methods  of  the  newsprint  scheme  of  new  rates  which,  if  adopted 


companies  all  of  the  freight  is  allowed,  by  the  Commission,  will  result  in  very 
any  increase  in  freight  rates  will  natur-  serious  advances  in  the  present  rates. 


ally  result  in  corresjHinding  increases  in  Some  typical  illustrations  are: 


From  To 

Livermore  Falls,  Me .  New  York,  N.  Y . 

Millinocket,  Me...' .  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

(iilman,  Vt .  Baltimore,  ^Id . 

Brunswick.  Me .  Washington,  D.  C . 

W<K»dland.  Me .  Boston,  Mass . 

Carthage.  N.  Y .  Syracuse.  N.  Y . 

Millinocket.  Me .  Buffalo.  N.  Y . 

N«>rw(K>d.  N.  Y .  Pittsburgh,  Pa . 

Millinocket.  .Me .  Cleveland,  O . 

•Augusta.  Me .  Detroit.  Mich . 

Livermore  Falls,  Me .  Cincinnati,  O . 

Berlin,  N.  H .  Indianapolis.  Ind . 

International  Falls,  Minn .  Chic^o.  Ill . 

Wisconsin  Rapids.  Wis .  Peoria.  Ill . 

(iroos,  Mich .  St.  Louis,  Mo . 

Corinth.  N.  Y .  Raleigh,  N.  C . 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y .  Columbia.  S.  C . 

.VfilliiKicket.  Me .  -Atlanta,  (ia . 

Great  Bend.  N.  Y .  Jacksonville,  Fla . 

Berlin,  N.  H .  Birmingham,  Ala . 

Corinth.  N.  A' .  New  Orleans,  La . 

International  Falls,  Minn .  Memphis,  Tenn . 

Millinocket.  Me .  Nashville.  Tenn . 


Present  Proposed 


While  the  amount  of  the  proposed  in¬ 
creases  vary,  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that 
taking  the  territory  as  a  whole,  the  car¬ 
riers’  proposition  will  mean  an  average 
increase  of  at  least  20%. 

The  carriers  have  not  as  yet  made  any 
proposal  as  to  rates  from  Canada,  but 
undoubtedly  they  will  contend  for  at  least 
as  high  a  basis  as  they  have  suggested 
from  United  States  points. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  of  inter¬ 
est  to  note  that  during  the  past  year  the 
Canadian  roads  had  gone  to  the  length  of 
setting  up  in  tariff  form  a  horizontal 
increase  of  5c  per  100  pounds  on  news¬ 
print  from  all  Canadian  mill  points  to 
all  United  States  destinations.  However, 
the  carriers  were  persuaded  to  refrain 
from  filing  these  tariffs,  thereby  saving 
the  publishers  $1.00  per  ton. 

The  second  heari^  in  the  (Jeneral 
Newsprint  Investigation  was  held  at  St. 
Augustine,  Fla.,  from  March  20th  to 


March  28th  inclusive.  .Another  hearing 
will  be  held  in  Minneapolis,  l>eginning 
May  13th,  at  which  time  your  Traffic 
Manager  expects  to  give  further  testi¬ 
mony  relating  particularly  to  the  rates  to 
the  South  and  Middle  West.'  Following 
the  Minneapolis  hearing,  it  is  entirely 
probable  that  one  or  more  additional 
hearings  will  be  necessary.  Our  judg¬ 
ment  is  that  the  hearings  will  probably 
not  be  concluded  until  some  time  in  the 
Fall. 

Pending  the  decision  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  in  this  investigation,  it  will  in  all 
probability  be  very  difficult  to  induce  the 
carriers  to  make  any  adjustments  in  their 
present  rates. 

WRAPPING  OF  ROLLS  OF  NEWS¬ 
PRINT  PAPER 

On  December  1,  1921,  the  Transporta¬ 
tion  Division  of  the  American  Railway 
(Continued  on  page  75) 


A 

Trial 


that  has  lasted 


100  YEARS 


The  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  now  in  its  centennial 
year,  has  edited  every  single  edition  in  that  long  period 
as  if  its  worth  were  on  trial  by  the  jury  of  its  readers. 
A  jury  with  the  power  of  life  or  death  over  it. 


The  verdict  has  been  uniformly  favorable.  The  Boston 
Evening  Transcript  has  been  constantly  adjudged  one 
of  the  few  great  American  dailies. 


A  review  of  the  reasons  is  pertinent.  The  ownership  of 
the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  has  never  passed  out  of 
the  family  which  founded  it.  There  has  never  been  any 
outside  corporate  domination  to  hamper  its  utter  freedom 
and  independence. 


The  Boston  Transcript  has  ever  insisted  on  balanced 
excellence — without  over  emphasis  on  any  one  depart¬ 
ment. 


To  the  person  whose  interests  are  purely  cultural;  to 
the  person  whose  interest  is  world  or  local  politics — to 
the  man  interested  chiefly  in  sports — or  business — or 
genealogy — or  books — or  drama — or  finance — or  social 
events,  the  Boston  Transcript  is  today,  and  always  has 
been,  the  paper  he  regards  as  his  paper. 


Alertness  to  the  needs  of  the  public  has  always  charac¬ 
terized  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript. 


The  Boston  Transcript  carries,  day  in  and  day  out,  the 
“Complete  Closings’’  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
and  Curb  Market.  In  the  edition  so  marked  every  last 
sale  appears.  Appreciation  of  the  accuracy  of  this  service 
is  evidenced  by  the  crowds  that  fill  the  counting  room 
on  days  when  the  tape  lags  far  behind,  awaiting  the 
edition  with  the  accurate  final  information. 


The  first  quarter  of  its  hundredth  year  shows  continuing 
substantial  gains  in  both  advertising  lineage  and  circula¬ 
tion.  Its  reader  influence  is  an  axiom.  The  Transcript, 
therefore,  planning  ahead  for  the  next  hundred  years, 
will  rely  on  indep>endence,  alertness  and  balanced  excel¬ 
lence  for  its  continued  success. 


Boston 

Svening 

Transcript 


Highest  Ratio  of  BUYERS  to  Readers 


Nation^  Advertising  Representmtive 
CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO. 


I 


’•I'l 


i? 


i 


/  ' 


- 


Progres 


Since  1925,  when  it  was  first  produced  as  the  contri- 
bation  of  the  world's  laf*gest  paper  manufiscturars  to 
the  development  of  rot€>gravure,  Superoto  has  forged 
ahead  in  a  way  that  has  been  steady  and  consistent. 

Each  year  has  seen  new  papers  added  to  the  list. 
And  more  significant  of  the  quality  that  is  in  Superolo 
and  of  the  service  that  is  back  of  it,  the  papers  thitt 
used  Superoto  at  the  very  outset  are  on  the  liM  today. 

Hie  fi^owing  pages  show  the  year  by  year  progress 
of  Superoto  from  1925  to  1929.  Let  them  tell  their 
stories  of  Supooto  quality  in  their  own  forceful  way. 


SUPEROTO 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY 


100  EAST  42'<»  STREET 


NEW  YORK,  N.  T. 


These  Newspapers  used 


*Boston  Traveler 
^Richmond  Timea-Ditpateli 


*C]iiea§o  Daily  News 
*Boston  Herald 


No 


y>; 


In  1926 


100  EAST  42ND  STREET 


NEW  YORK,  N,  Y 


J 


.  ^ 


Ji 


^Chicago  Daily  News 
^Boston  Herald 
^Boston  Traveler 
*New  YoHl  Herald  Tribune 


^BoUettino  Drila  Sera, 
New  York 

*Mens|dii8 

Commercial  Appeal 

^NaahTille  Tennessean 


*11  Progresso,  New  York  **Washington  Star 


•EmUn  »wri 


lOO  HAST  42ND  STREET 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


UPE 


In  1927 


These.  Newspapers  Used 

lOTO 


4 

\ 


I 
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These  Newspapers  used 

SUPEROTO 


^Chicago  Daily  News 
*New  York  Herald  Tribune 


*St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
**Bo8ton  Herald 


^BoUettino  Della  Sera, 
New  York 


**Bo8ton  Traveler 


*nttshor^  Press 

*ll|einpliis 

Commercial  Appeal 

*Nasliville  Tennessean 


**Wa8hington  Star 
**New  York  World 
**Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

**Dc8  Moines 

Sunday  Register 


1  ' 

if 


*E>Ukm 


*Pmrtial  rmqminmmmH 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY 


00  HAST  42"D  STREET 


NEW  YORE,  N.  Y. 


f 

-  /- 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

aAtraMir  mutm  m.  mi^  a  pa«t  or  nn**' 


In  1929 


These  Newspapers  use 

MrPEROTO 


^Chicago  Daily  News 
*New  York  Herald  Tribune 
*Boaton  Herald 
♦Boaton  Trar^er 

*Bollettino  Della  Sera, 
New  York 

*St.  Lonis  PiMt'Diapatch 
*Pittalnir|^  Preaa 
^NaabrUle  Tenneaaean 


*Meaiphia 

CoiuBereial  Appeal 
*Rocheater 

DeBM>crat-Clironiele 

*Albany 

Knickerboeker  Preaa 
**De8  Moines 

Sunday  Register 
♦♦New  York  World 
♦♦Washington  Post 
♦♦Washington  Star 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY 


100  EAST  42N»  STREET 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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Association  issued  a  set  of  rules  for  the 
guidance  of  their  agents  and  the  news¬ 
print  mills  prescribing  methods  and  regu- 
Utions  for  preparing  and  loading  car¬ 
load  shipments  of  newsprint  paper.  These 
rules  contain  a  provision  with  respect  to 
the  amount  of  wrapper  to  be  used  on 
the  rolls  which  reads  as  follows: 

“All  rolls  should  be  tightly  wrapped, 
particularly  at  ends. 

“A  minimum  of  2  per  cent  of  the 
weight  of  the  roll  of  good  quality 
wrapper  should  be  used  on  newsprint 
rolls  exceeding  30  inches  in  width  as 
proper  protection  against  damage  in 
transit  and  handling  both  in  loading 
and  unloading,  and  conform  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  specifications : 

Bony  Wrapper — A  minimum  of  two- 
ply  extending  9  inches  beyond  each  end 
of  the  roll. 

Inside  Bands — Three-ply  in  bottom 
end,  extending  9  inches  beyond  end  of 
roll. 

Two-ply  on  top  end,  extending  9  inches 
beyond  end  of  roll. 

Outside  Bands — One  outside  band  on 
each  end  extending  9  inches  beyond  the 
end  of  the  roll. 

Heads — Two  inside  heads  in  each  end 
of  the  roll,  fully  covering  the  white 
paper,  thus  protecting  it  from  the  ad¬ 
hesive  used  on  the  outside  head. 

One  outside  head  on  each  end  of  the 
roll.” 

These  rules  were  not  incorporated  in  a 
tariff  on  file  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
erce  Commission,  and  since  the  rules 
ere  promulgated  it  has  become  the  prac- 
:e  of  many  publishers  to  instruct  the 
ills  to  use  less  wrapper.  The  railroads 
have  stated  that  within  the  past  few  years 
amount  of  claims  on  newsprint  paper 
.  been  on  the  increase,  and  particularly 
ims  for  chafing.  They,  therefore,  pro- 
d  to  stringently  enforce  the  regula- 
ns  as  to  the  weight  of  the  wrapper 
♦o  do  this  they  propose  incorporat- 
thc  rules  in  a  tariff  filed  with  the 
erstate  Commerce  Commission  which 
uid  make  it  obligatory  on  the  mills 
lo  use  the  amount  of  wrapper  prescribed 
in  the  rules.  The  records  of  our  Me- 
(khanical  Department  indicate  that  the 
average  amount  of  wrapper  used  by  our 
nembers  is  about  of  the  weight  of 

the  roll  although  some  of  the  members 
report  wrappers  weighing  about  1%.  A 
Bieeting  was  held  with  a  Committee  of 
the  Carriers  in  Chicago  on  February  28, 
1929  at  which  the  proposed  new  rules 
were  discussed.  Strenuous  objection  was 
altered  by  us  to  the  proposed  wrapper 
acquirement,  as  we  pointed  out  that  this 
would  mean  an  increase  in  the  wrapper 
waste  which  would  cost  the  publishers 
over  $750,000  annually,  and  furthermore 
“at  in  our  opinion  the  increased  claims 
ere  not  due  to  the  weight  of  the 
rapper.  As  a  result  the  Committee  of 
the  Carriers  has  now  made  a  proposition 
4at  the  rule  be  changed  to  provide  for 
a  minimum  of  1%  of  the  weight  of  the 
II  and  has  also  agreed  to  modify  these 
luirements  in  several  other  respects, 
e  have  not  given  our  consent  to  the  \% 
ture  as  we  feel  it  would  be  unwise  to 
ee  to  any  definite  minimum  because 
ure  experience  may  show  that  even 
than  1%  wrapper  will  afford  ade- 
te  protection.  Whatever  new  regula- 
ns  are  agreed  upon  with  the  paper  in¬ 
wests,  and  adopted  by  the  American 
Railway  Association,  will  be  given  a  try¬ 
out  for  one  year  in  order  to  determine 
whether  newsprint  will  carry  safely 
“■hile  in  transit  under  such  conditions, 
tiis  is  a  very  important  matter  to  the 
wspaper  publishers  and  we  earnestly 
ge  that  members  be  very  careful  in 
enting  to  the  carriers  claims  for  in- 
<it  chafing  because  it  may  lead  to 
ry  stringent  loading  and  packing  re- 
rements  on  the  part  of  the  carriers 
ich  will  cost  the  publishers  a  great 
«al  of  money. 

On  March  1,  1929,  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States  took  over  the  business  of 
“>e  American  Railway  Express  Company 
li>d  will  operate  it  under  the  name  of 


the  “Railway  Express  Agency,  Inc.”  The 
express  rates  on  shipments  of  completed 
newspapers  are  generally  $1.00  per  100 
pounds.  This  is  practically  twice  as  high 
as  the  railroad  baggage  rates  in  the  East, 
but  is  not  much  in  excess  of  the  rates 
applying  generally  west  of  Chicago.  For 
this  reason  it  will  be  necessary  for  this 
Department  to  watch  the  baggage  situa¬ 
tion  very  closely  because,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  railroads  are  performing 
practically  the  same  service  by  baggage 
as  by  express,  we  may  be  faced  with  a 
proposition  either  to  advance  the  bag¬ 
gage  rates  to  the  level  of  the  express 
rates  or  to  come  to  the  Canadian  roads’ 
practices  and  refuse  to  handle  shipments 
in  baggage  service  and  force  the  traffic 
to  the  express  service.  Furthermore,  in 
certain  of  the  Western  States,  particu¬ 
larly  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas  and 
Oklahoma,  the  Express  Company’s  intra¬ 
state  rates  are  now  considerably  lower 
than  the  corresponding  baggage  rates  of 
the  individual  railroads.  It  is  also  quite 
probable  in  these  cases  that  the  railroads 
will  endeavor  to  have  their  express  rates 
raised  to  a  level  with  the  present  baggage 
rates. 

CUSTOMS  REQUIREMENTS  ON 

SHIPMENTS  OF  NEWSPAPERS 
TO  CANADA 

In  February  of  this  year,  the  Minister 
of  Customs  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
issued  an  order  under  the  terms  of  which 
shipments  of  newspapers  which  had  been 
going  into  Canada  by  baggage  or  by  a 
combination  of  baggage  and  mail  service 
would  have  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
freight  or  express  service.  This  require¬ 
ment.  if  literally  enforced,  would  have 
meant  delay  and  a  considerable  additional 
expense  to  many  of  our  members.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  your  Traffic  Manager  had  a 
conference  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Customs  at  Ottawa  on  February  26th, 
as  a.  result  of  which  the  regulations  were 
modified  so  that  shipments  could  still 
move  in  baggage  cars  to  points  in  Canada, 
subject,  however,  to  certain  formalities  as 
to  making  the  proper  entries.  The  new 
regulations  were  communicated  to  the 
members  in  A.  \.  P.  A.  General  Bulletins 
Nos.  .5608  and  5610,  dated  February  27th 
and  28th,  1929. 

CREDIT  ON  SHIPMENTS  OF 
NEWSPAPERS  IN  BAGGAGE 
SERVICE 

It  had  long  been  the  practice  of  most 
of  the  carriers  operating  east  of  Chicago 
to  require  that  publishers  keep  on  deposit 
with  them  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  a 
month’s  estimated  charges  on  shipments 
of  newspapers  handled  in  baggage  service. 
As  a  result  of  this,  the  railroads  had  in 
their  possession  a  considerable  amount 
of  money  belonging  to  the  publishers  on 
which  no  interest  was  paid.  Believing 
that  this  requirement  was  unreasonable 
we  objected,  and  after  a  long  struggle 
succeeded  in  convincing  the  carriers  that 
the  amounts  on  deposit  should  be  returned 
and  that  the  charges  should  be  settled 
after  the  close  of  each  month’s  business. 
This  new  arrangement  was  put  into  effect 
last  August,  and  we  estimate  that  this 
saves  the  interested  publishers  in  interest 
charges  at  least  $5,000  per  year. 


CORE  RATES 

The  New  England  carriers  have  per¬ 
sistently  sought  to  secure  advanres  in  the 
present  rates  on  returned  cores  in  less 
than  carload  quantities.  The  first  attempt 
was  in  May  of  1927,  and  after  a  hearing 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  their  efforts  were  defeated.  Follow¬ 
ing  this  we  brought  a  formal  complaint 
against  the  existing  rates,  hearing  on 
which  was  held  in  New  York  on  July 
16,  1928,  but  on  which  no  decision  has  as 
yet  been  rendered.  Within  the  past  few 
months  certain  New  England  carriers 
again  revived  the  proposal  and  we  were 
(Continued  on  page  7f)) 


This  Master  Home-Maker 
Depends  On  Pantagraph 
for  Inspiration  | 


“.48  a  mother  of  eight,  and  also 
a  grandmother  of  eight  children 
.  .  .  in  my  business  of  home- 
making  ...  as  a  member  of  the 
eonimunity  ...  as  a  member  of 
the  school  board  ...  as  a  Home 
Bureau  member  ...  I  consider 
The  Pantagraph  the  best  news¬ 
paper  published  .  .  .  clean,  non- 
sensational  .  .  .  with  news  and 
features  that  ure  invaluable  to  me 
in  my  desire  lo  keep  abreast  of  the 
times. 


Mrs.  Eugene  D.  Funk 


“The  whole  paper  is  replete  with 

interesting  and  helpful  articles  dealing  with  the  care  of  chil¬ 
dren,  modern  cookery,  Parent-Teacher  developments,  the  art 
of  home-making  as  exemplified  hy  the  McLean  County  Home 
Bureau, — and  still  more  imporlunt,  all  the  news  of  the  day — 
true  ami  easy  lo  hiid.’’ 

— Mrs.  Eugene  D.  Funk 

Mrs.  Funk  was  recently  voted  the  title  of  Master  Farm 
Home-maker,  one  of  only  five  women  in  Illinois  to 
achieve  this  distinction  in  1929. 


This  Advertiser  Tripled  His 
Business  With  An  Idea  Plus 
Pantagraph  Advertising 


Lyle  F.  Chadband 


“My  experience  in  the  past  four 
years  removed  all  doubt  from  my 
mind  as  the  pulling  power  of 
Pantagraph  advertising  and  the 
buying  power  of  (Central  Illinois 
people. 

“.4  new  selling  plan  backed  by 
lines  or  ailvertising  tripled 
my  already  substantial  business 
the  first  year — revolutionizing  the 
sale  of  jewelry  in  Bloomington. 

“Virtually  all  of  my  advertising 
appropriation  goes  into  The  Panta¬ 
graph,  and  the  return  is  always  in 
keeping  with  the  strength  of  the 
appeal.” 

— Lv/e  F.  Chadband. 


MARCH,  1929 

518,088  Lines  Home  Display 
167,076  Lines  National 

(The  Greatest  March  Lineage  in  Pantagraph  History) 
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HRain  successful  in  having  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  suspend  the  ad¬ 
vanced  rates  pending  a  hearing.  This 
hearing  was  held  in  New  York  on  March 
l.Ith,  and  we  are  now  awaiting  a  decision. 
TRUCKING  ARRANGEMENTS  AT 
NEW  YORK 

Various  reports  of  this  Department 
have  referred  to  our  success  in  blocking 
a  proposal  by  the  railroads  to  eliminate 
the  so-called  constructive  stations  in  New 
V’ork  City,  which  proposals,  if  carried 
out,  would  have  meant  an  increased 
trucking  bill  in  New  York  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $40,000.  The  carriers  in  April, 
1928,  filed  tariffs  eliminating  these  sta¬ 
tions.  On  request  of  this  Department 
the  Commission  suspended  the  new 
tariffs  and  a  hearing  was  held  in  New 
York  beginning  May  22,  1928  which 
lasted  for  eleven  days.  The  Examiner  in 
his  tentative  report,  while  approving  the 
principle  of  the  arrangement,  recom¬ 
mend^  to  the  Commission  that  it  find 
the  method  by  which  the  principle  is  car¬ 
ried  out  to  be  unlawful.  \’igorous  ex¬ 
ceptions  were  taken  by  us  to  this  report, 
and  the  case  was  orally  argu^  before 
the  entire  Commission  at  Washington  on 
March  7  and  8,  1929.  It  is  our  hope 
that  we  have  succeeded  in  convincing  the 
Commission  that  the  retention  of  the 
present  arrangement  is  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest  and  should  be  approved  by  the 
Commission. 

JURISDICTION  OVER  RATES 
FROM  CANADA  TO  UNITED 
STATES 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  prepon- 
rlerance  of  the  newsprint  paper  consumed 
by  publications  in  the  United  States  now 
originates  in  the  Dominion  of  C.'inada. 
the  question  of  freight  rates  and  juris¬ 
diction  is  one  which  is  of  general  interest 
to  the  publishers.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  considerable  controversy  with 
respect  to  the  extent  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission’s  jurisrlictioii 
over  joint  international  rates.  Following 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
News  Syndicate  Company  case,  decided 
over  a  year  ago,  the  question  was  raised 
as  to  whether  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  could  properly  sanction  the 
participation  of  American  carriers  in 
joint  through  rates  from  Canada.  .\n 
.argument  was  held  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  on  October  11, 
1928,  at  which  time  this  Department  rep¬ 
resented  the  publishers.  As  a  result  of 
this  argument  the  Commission  decided  to 


continue  the  status  quo  and  take  no  ac¬ 
tion  towards  changing  the  existing  situa¬ 
tion.  At  the  New  York  hearing  in  the 
newsprint  investigation  a  veiled  hint  was 
given  by  the  counsel  for  the  railroads 
that  they  might  find  it  necessary  or  ad¬ 
visable  to  cancel  the  through  rates. 

This  whole  subject  is  being  carefully 
studied  by  the  Traffic  Committee  and 
this  Department  before  formulating  any 
definite  or  final  policy. 

We  have  from  time  to  time  appealed 
to  the  members  to  send  their  paid  freight 
bills  to  this  Department  for  checking. 
W’e  have  succeeded  in  discovering  many 
overcharges  and  have  recovered  the  ex¬ 
cess  payments  from  the  carriers.  For 
this  no  charge  has  been  made  against 
the  members.  However,  comparatively 
few  members  have  availed  themselves  of 
this  service.  We  again  appeal  to  all 
members  to  use  this  service.  h«ause  even 
if  we  do  not  discover  any  overcharges. 
voU  at  least  will  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  the  charges  paid  by  vou  are 
in  accord  with  the  legal  tariffs.  We  take 
the  liberty  of  reproducing,  by  permission, 
letter  from  the  Times- World  Corpora- 
tion,_  Roanoke,  Va..  commenting  on  the 
service  we  were  able  to  render ; 

“Mr.  W.  J.  Mathey,  Manager.  Traffic 
Dept.,  .\merican  Newspaper  Publishers 
.\ssociation.  New  ^’ork,  N.  Y. : 

“Dear  Mr.  Mathey: 

“It  gives  us  indeed  a  great  pleasure  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yours  of  No¬ 
vember  16th.  enclosing  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Company’s  check  for  the  sum  of 
$7,68.S.6S.  representing  $6.60,1.46  principal 
sum.  and  interest  $1,082  19,  covering  the 
claim  you  filed  for  us  on  account  of  ex¬ 
cess  freight  charges. 

“We  take  this  occasion  to  thank  you 
most  heartily  for  the  splendid  work  your 
department  has  done  in  regard  to  this 
reparation  claim.  Without  your  splendid 
service  we  do  not  believe  that  we  would 
ever  have  recovered  the  amount,  and  not 
onlv  this,  vou  brought  ab.Mit  a  freight 
reduction  that  we  were  unable  to  secure. 

“With  kindest  personal  regards.  I  re¬ 
main. 

Yours  verv  truly. 

TIMKS-WORI.D  CORPORATION. 

(Signed)  W.  E.  Thomas. 

Business  Mgr.’’ 
We  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
thanking  the  membership  for  co-opera¬ 
tion  given  this  I>epartment  throughout 
the  year. 

Resiiect  fully  suhniitte<l. 

\\'.  J.  M.\THE')'.  Manager. 


REPORT  OF  A.  N.  P.  A.  MECHANICAL 
DEPARTMENT 


The  year  just  closed  has  been  an  un¬ 
usually  busy  one  for  this  Department. 
The  work  has  increased  in  amount,  in 
scf>pc,  and  in  diversity.  Because  of  the 
complexity  of  the  subject  matter  of  some 
of  the  projects  it  has  not  lieen  possible  to 
pu.sh  all  investigations  to  a  conclusion. 
In  such  cases  only  a  progress  report  can 
be  offered. 

STUDY  OF  ADVERTISING 
PRINTING 

As  was  rejKirted  to  the  last  Fall  Con¬ 
vention,  a  joint  committee  representing 
the  A.  N.  P.  A.  and  A.  A.  A  A.  was 
appointed  by  the  two  associations  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  subject  of  the  printing  of 
advertising  in  newspapers  and  to  take 
such  steps  as  the  committee  might  think 
wise  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
material  furnished  by  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  to  newspapers,  to  bring  about  better 
understanding  and  closer  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  mechanical  departments  of  the 
newspapers  and  the  production  depart- 
nifnts  of  the  agencies,  and  to  carry  on 
such  work  as  might  he  of  mutual  benefit 
to  newspapers,  advertising  agencies,  and 
advertisers,  insofar  as  such  activities  have 
a  direct  bearing  upon  advertising  print¬ 
ing. 

The  persoiuiel  of  the  Joint  Committee 


was  published  in  the  report  of  the  1928 
Fall  ConventTon.  It  consisted  of  six 
newspaper  men  and  six  agency  men. 
The  committee  has  recently  been  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  appointment  of  William 
J.  Rimmer,  Advertising  Production  De¬ 
partment.  New  York  World. 

The  Committee  held  two  preliminary 
meetings,  the  first  in  New  York  on 
October  .11.  and  the  second  in  Washing¬ 
ton  on  November  15.  .As  a  result  of 
these  meetings,  a  definite  program  was 
formulated  and  the  committee  has  been 
actively  at  work  upon  several  sjiecific 
projects  during  the  winter  and  spring. 

The  first  definite  proldem  attacked  has 
been  the  use  of  electrotypes  and  mats 
for  the  printing  of  advertising.  These 
studies  have  been  carried  on  partly  by- 
discussion  and  the  interchange  of  in¬ 
formation  f)etwecn  the  agencies  am!  news¬ 
papers.  but  chiefly  by  actual  experiment 
of  printing  various  ads  by  both  methods 
on  new.spaper  presses.  The  conclusions 
and  derluctions  from  these  studies  are 
to  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Joint 
Committee  entitled  “Electrotypes  vs. 
Mats”.  This  bulletin  is  to  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  series  of  exhibits  compris¬ 
ing  a  32-page  newspaper  printed  on  one 
side,  showing  the  results  of  printing  ads 
of  different  character  and  different  style 


from  an  electrotype  and  a  mat.  Each 
ad  is  printed  twice — once  from  an  elre- 
trotype  and  once  from  a  mat.  Copies 
ot  the  bulletin  have  been  distributed  at 
this  Convention. 

Other  definite  projects  on  which  the 
committee  is  actively  engaged  are;  Speci¬ 
fications  for  satisfactory  engravings, 
electrotypes,  and  mats  for  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising;  a  set  of  rules  or  instructirms 
for  the  inspection  of  agency  material 
upon  its  receipt  by  the  newspaper ;  and 
the  proper  packing  of  agency  material 
so  that  It  will  reach  the  newspaper  office 
without  damage. 

Unless  present  plans  are  changed,  the 
bulletin  on  packing  will  contain  not  only- 
specifications  for  proper  methods  of  pack¬ 
ing  both  plates  and  mats,  but  will  also 
carry-  illustrations  showing  satisfactory 
packages  and  the  results  of  shipment  in 
unsuitable  packages. 

.At  the  request  of  the  Joint  Committee, 
your  Manager  sent  out  in  November  a 
(juestionnaire  on  mechanical  requirements 
which  went  to  every  A.  N.  P.  A.  mcm- 
fier. 

The  number  of  replies  received  to 
this  questionnaire  indicates  the  wide¬ 
spread  interest  in  the  undertaking.  Out 
of  approximately  490  members,  355  have 
answered  the  questionnaire,  this  being  a 
response  well  over  70%. 

The  answers  to  the  leading  questions 
were  abstracted  and  tabulated  and  the 

results  published  in  Mechanical  Bulletin 
No.  20.  A  separate  tabulation  of  the 
data  relating  to  page  make-up  and  col¬ 
umn  width  was  also  prepared  and  has 

lieen  published  in  Mechanical  Bulletin 

No.  21.  The  agency  men  were  very 
anxious  indeed  to  have  these  data,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  type-page  dimensions  as  pub¬ 
lished  in  Bulletin  21. 

It  is  the  intention  to  revise  and  re¬ 
print  this  bulletin,  amplifying  the  figures 
by  the  addition  of  data  on  paper-roll 
widths.  With  this  object  in  view,  a 
questionnaire  has  already  been  mailed 
to  all  members. 

PAGE  AND  PAPER  WIDTHS 

The  preliminary  study  which  has  lieen 


made  of  page  widths  and  paper-roll 
widths  shows  some  astonishing  discrep¬ 
ancies  as  to  roll  widths  used  by  news¬ 
papers  having  the  same  type-page  width. 
In  some  cases  the  variation  in  roll  widths 
is  as  much  as  one-inch.  It  is  believed 
that  careful  study  of  the  figures,  when 
published,  w-ill  enable  some  ncwspajier 
owners  to  reduce  their  roll  widths  and 
effect  a  corresponding  reduction  in  white 
paper  and  postage  bills.  In  order  to 
facilitate  this  comparison,  it  is  the  in¬ 
tention  to  arrange  the  papers  by  groups 
according  to  type-page  widths. 

The  investigation  of  newsprint  and 
news  ink  and  the  relation  of  one  to  the 
other  being  carried  on  at  the  Government 
Printing  Office  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  A.  N.  P.  A.  has  been  progressing 
.steadily  but  not  as  rapidly  as  your  Man¬ 
ager  had  hoped  and  expected.  Progress 
has  been  delayed  by  conditions  incident  to 
governmental  operation  and  entirely  be¬ 
yond  our  control.  The  first  report  is 
now  being  prepared  for  publication.  This 
will  probably  be  printed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office  without  expense  to 
us,  and  be  issued  as  a  supplement  to  a 
Mechanical  Bulletin. 

The  preliminary  work  on  paper  has 
been  completed  and  advance  work  on  the 
ink  investigation  is  now  under  way. 
Studies  are  being  made  to  determine  just 
what  tests  should  be  made  on  ink  to  de¬ 
termine  its  suitability  for  printing  news¬ 
papers.  and  what  tests  are  necessary  for 
both  paper  and  ink  in  order  to  determine 
what  tests  on  paper  are  the  best  index 
of  its  suitability  as  a  printing  medium 
for  newspapers. 

The  newsprint  industry  as  represented 
by  the  News  Print  Service  Bureau  and 
the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association 
is  keenly  interested  in  this  investigation. 
At  least  three  of  the  leading  ink  manu¬ 
facturers  have  expressed  their  great  inter¬ 
est  in  the  investigation  and  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  co-operate  and  assist  in  any  wav- 
possible.  It  is  expected  that  other  ink 
companies  will  fall  in  line  as  soon  as 
work  on  ink  is  actually  in  progress  and 
(Continued  on  fage  78) 


“Place  it  where  You 
Reach  Buying  Power!” 

Prestige!  —  in  a 

FERTILE  FIELD! 

— 'I'he  New  Haven  Journal-Courier  {rained  719,288 
lines  in  1928. 

— The  New  Haven  Jottrtial-C'ourier  carries  more  local 
lina{re  than  any  other  six-day  newspaper  in  the 
morning  field — .\NY\VHKRE — in  cities  with  simi¬ 
lar  ])o|nilation  to  that  of  New  Haveti. 

— The  Journal-Courier  is  the  only  mortting  {tajver  in 
New  Haven — and  reaches  .-XLL  its  readers  each 
morning  in  time  for  them  to  respond  to  your  adver- 
fi.sing  before  noon  of  the  same  day! — .AND  THEY 
IX)! — Local  merchants  verify  that  statement! 

— .Advertisers  who  are  familiar  with  the  New  Haven 
field  know  from  exi)erience  that  the  consumer’s 
market  there  cannot  l)e  properly  sold  without  the 
use  of  the  Journal-C»mrier. 

The  New  Haven  JOURNAL -COURIER 


EstablUh»a  1766 


ConneeticuPs  Oldest  Daily  Newspaper 

Special  Repreaentative — Juliua  Matbewi 


New  York 


Chicago 
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To-Night! 

Over  105,580  people  will  read  the 


kPRiL /./9i}9' 


Sinct  t$0l  whmt  AI*m- 
ander  HamUton  foundad 
tha  ro$i,  ft  hat  haan  the 
favorita paper  of  tha  most 
eonsidarabta  people. 


main  OFFICF.-75  W€.t  Siffet.  Nt»  York  City 
DETROIT— JcMcph  R.  Scoltro,  General  Muiert  Baildinf 


T 

JLHE  rising  tide  of  readers  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
continues.  Two  words  explain  it— Edi¬ 
torial  Excellence.  The  day’s  events  the 
day  they  happen . . .  interesting,  prompt 
and  accurate  reporting  .  .  .  matchless  fi¬ 
nancial  pages  .  .  .  fashion  forecasts 
cabled  from  Paris  direct . . .  appeal  to  the 
worth-while  people  of  New  York. 

The  Evening  Post  is  more  clearly 
their  paper  than  it  ever  was  before. 


CH ICACO— GuyS.Othom.Wrtfrrn  Mfr.,  J60N.Michif«n  A*«. 
ST,  LOUIS  —  C.  A.  Cour,  Gtobe-Dcmocrd  Bnildiof 


Tha  n«u>  building  of 
tha  east.  Mora  than 
four  floors  are  given  to 
a  completely  modern 
newspaper  plant. 


u, 


S  P,  up,  up  soars  the  line.  For 

the  six  months  ending  April  1,  1927, 
average  net  paid  circulation  was  51,757. 
Six  months  later  it  rose  to  68,477 — a  year 
later  to  77,049.  On  October  1,  1928,  it 
reached  89,625— and  now,  for  the  half 
year  ending  April  1st  the  Post  reports  an 
average  net  paid  circulation  of  105,580. 

Here  is  proof,  clear  and  concise, 
that  merit,  and  merit  only,  determines 
a  newspaper’s  ability  to  se/ec/  readers. 


A.  N.  P.  A.  COMMITTEE  REPORTS 


Contract 

^  Let  to  Double  Size  ^ 
of  Caterpiller  Tractor  Co. 


(Continued  from  page  76) 


many  of  those  who  attended  both  meet¬ 
ings  have  reported  as  being  of  great 
value  as  the  meetings  themselves. 


when  the  imp<jrtance  and  scope  of  the 
work  Ix'ing  done  is  brought  to  their 
attention. 

INVESTIGATION  ON  TYPE  METAL 

The  Government  Printing  Office  has 
continued  its  investigation  into  the  de¬ 
terioration  of  linotype  and  stereotype  metal 
and  a  final  rcp.>rt  will  lx  presented  by 
H.  < ).  keed.  Technical  Director,  to  the 
^Iecha^ical  Conference  next  June.  Mr. 
Kccd  has  also  been  making  some  investi¬ 
gation  of  dross  and  dross  losses,  but  it 
is  not  likely  that  he  will  be  able  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  final  repfjrt  on  this  work  in  June. 

It  might  be  well  to  say  in  passing  that 
this  work  has  attracted  considerable 
attention  both  within  and  without  the 
Association  and  that  the  metal  companies 
particularly  have  been  eager  to  obtain 
copies  of  the  bulletins  reporting  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  investigational  work  at 
Washington. 

.Although  there  is  much  yet  to  be 
learned  alxiut  type  metal,  it  is  believed 
that  the  work  done  has  sp»’ved  to  remove 
from  this  subject  much  of  the  bunk  and 
mystery  with  which  it  has  formerly  been 
surrounded  and  that  newspaper  man¬ 
agers  are  in  a  Ixttcr  position  than  ever 
Ixfore  to  buy  and  care  for  their  metal 
on  a  basis  of  fact. 

PRESS  BLANKETS 

For  nearly  two  years  your  manager  has 
Ixen  working  and  carrying  on  negotia¬ 
tions  in  the  hope  that  the  monopoly 
which  iH^w  controls  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  newspaper  press  blankets  might 
lx  broken  or  at  least  weakened.  Al¬ 
though  the  pros|xct  that  something 
definite  and  tangible  may  be  accomplished 
are  brighter  tlian  ever  Ixforc,  the  publi- 
cati'Mi  of  any  report  of  what  has  been 
done  may  lx  a  little  premature  at  this 
time. 

MECHANICAL  CONFERENCE 

The  .Mechanical  Conference  is  the  most 
sjxctacular  undertaking  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  year.  It  has  attracted  more  atten¬ 
tion  and  aroused  more  interest  than  any 
oth'-r  project  on  the  program,  with  the 
]>ossible  excepti.m  of  the  study  of  adver¬ 
tising  printing. 

The  Conference  held  at  Cleveland  last 
.summer  exceeded  the  first  one  at  Harris¬ 
burg  in  all  res{xcts  which  can  be  meas¬ 
ured.  The  attendance  was  Ixtter  than 
56  (xr  cent,  greater  and  more  newspapers 
and  more  states  were  represented.  Fifty- 
f.rtir  (lapers  were  represented  at  Harris¬ 
burg,  seventy-seven  at  Cleveland.  Can¬ 
adian  newspajxrs  sent  five  men  to  Cleve¬ 
land  but  only  one  to  Harrisburg.  The 
Cleveland  meeting  .xcupied  three  days 
and  the  Harrisburg  two  days.  The  rc- 
jM.rt  f>f  the  Cleveland  meeting  covered 
110  bulletin  pages,  that  of  the  Harris¬ 
burg  meeting  31  pages. 

After  the  close  of  the  Cleveland  con¬ 
ference  a  circular  letter  was  sent  to 
every  man  who  attended,  asking  for  his 
frank  ..pinion  and  criticism,  if  any,  of 
the  session,  and  rc<iuested  also  that  he 
..ffer  suggestions  for  the  1929  meeting. 
'I'hc  replies  have  Ixen  carefully  studied 
and  will  lx  of  assistance  to  the  Mechan¬ 
ical  Committee  in  formulating  plans  for 
this  year’s  meeting.  The  only  real  criti¬ 
cism  was  that  the  prr>gram  did  not  give 
sufficient  attention  to  the  pressroom.  A 
rather  considerable  numlxr  of  letters 
rec.rtnmeiuled  that  the  length  of  the  con¬ 
ference  he  extended  from  “three  days  to 
four. 

It  is  probable  that  the  place  of  meeting 
will  lx  moved  somewhat  further  west 
this  year  in  order  to  shorten  the  trip  for 
those  who  may  wish  to  attend  from  the 
middle-western  states,  without  very 
greatly  increasing  the  length  of  the  trip 
<jf  tho.se  who  come  from  the  east  and 
south.  Your  manager  is  also  greatly  in 
favor  of  holding  the  conference  this  year 
at  a  resort.  This  plan,  he  believes,  would 
result  in  throwing  the  representatives  of 
the  various  newspapers  into  closer  con¬ 
tact,  thus  giving  them  opportunity  to  be¬ 
come  better  acquainted  and  afford  more 
time  for  informal  conferences,  which 


NEW  DEVELOPMENTS 

I  he  Department  endeavors  to  keep  in 
touch  and  become  advised  of  new  de¬ 
velopments  in  equipments  or  prexesses 
which  apply  to  newspaper  printing. 
.Some  of  these  appear  to  be  worth  fol¬ 
lowing  up,  but  many  of  them  do  not. 
Your  manager  is  hesitant  alxiut  making 
public  announcements  concerning  such 
developments  for  reasons  which  are 
more  or  less  obvious.  Whatever  infor¬ 
mation  he  has,  is,  of  course,  available  to 
members  who  are  interested,  upon 
request.  , 

Among  the  items  which  have  appeared 
during  the  last  year  and  appear  to  be 
worth  careful  watching  are:  The  Renck 
Process  or  system  of  printing,  which 
originated  in  Germany  and  which,  it  is 
claimed,  will  eliminate  the  necessity  for 
stereotyping.  This  is  a  rather  broad  and 
comprehensive  claim  to  which  your  man¬ 
ager  affixes  an  interrogation  point.  It 
has  been  difficult  to  obtain  any  informa¬ 
tion  from  (iermany,  but  only  lately  he 
has  obtained  a  description  via  Kngland, 
through  the  courtesy  of  one  of  the  press 
manufacturers,  which  leads  him  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  process  is  worth  watching. 
Although  your  manager  doubts  that  it 
will  Supplant  tlx  usual  meth.xl  of  print¬ 
ing  the  daily  news|>aper  at  least  not  for 
a  good  many  years,  it  may  be  or  may 
prove  to  lx  a  satisfactory  method  for 
printing  magazine  supplements. 

.Among  the  new  machines  is  a  pre¬ 
cision  shaver  which  employs  a  rotary 
knife  or  cutter.  Another  machine  is  a 
toggle-joint  molding  press  for  stereotype 
u.se.  The  toggle-joint  press  has  been 
u.sed  in  the  electrotyping  industry  for  a 
great  many  years,  but  this  is  the  first 
direct  pressure  press  of  which  yrnir  man¬ 
ager  has  any  knowledge  embodying  the 
t.iggle- joint  principle  which  has  been  de- 
velo|X(l  |>articularly  for  matrix  molding. 

.A  new  comp.»sing  machine  t.)  compete 
with  the  I.iiDtyix  and  Intertype  has  also 
apjxared  among  the  new  things.  Your 
manager’s  ri-<iuest  to  inspect  this  machine 
was  not  granted. 

The  latest  thing  to  be  brought  to  his 
attention  is  ink  made  from  straw.  This 
pr.xess  has  its  home  at  Merrill,  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  the  Defiartnient  has  been  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  copy  of  the  Merrill  Daily 
Herald  printed  with  this  ink.  Only  in¬ 
complete  details  of  the  prtxess  have  thus 
far  Ixen  obtained,  but  it  appears  that  a 
nxthod  has  heen  devi.sed  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  from  straw  a  carbon  black  for  use  in 
ink  to  take  the  place  of  the  ordinary 
black  made  from  natural  gas.  WTjether 
<ir  not  the  oil  used  in  the  ink  has  been 
derived  from  straw  does  not  quite  appear, 
although  it  is  claimed  that  numerous 
other  useful  products  can  be  obtained 
from  this  humble  material.  .A  request 
has  been  sent  out  for  further  informa¬ 
tion,  and  if  a  sample  of  the  ink  can  be 
obtained,  it  will  be  forwarded  to  Wash¬ 
ington  f«x  examination. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Individual  inquiries  upon  specific  sub¬ 
jects  continue  to  flow  into  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  total  number  received  to  date 
is  slightly  under  .500.  Considerable  time 
is  required  to  answer  these  inquiries 
properly’  and  adequately.  The  store  of 
information  in  the  Deiwrtment’s  files  is 
.steadily  increasing,  and  as  new  sources  of 
information  are  tapped  and  develojxd  it 
is  becoming  possible  to  render  better 
service  with  the  expenditure  of  less  time 
and  effort. 

The  filing  system  has  been  extended 
and  rearranged  so  as  to  include  a  classi¬ 
fied  file  containing  the  data  and  informa¬ 
tion  indexed  under  specific  subjects.  In 
the  case  of  subjects  of  more  general  in¬ 
terest  which  appear  with  .some  frequency 
in  the  inquiries,  duplicate  typed  copies  of 
the  available  material  have  been  made 
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. . .  the  Prosperous 
Corn  Belt  Market 


i  The  steady  growth  of  the  Peoria 
/  market  offers  advertisers  an  unusual 
opportunity  to  increase  their  volume. 
/  The  increasing  number  of  men  who 
.V  will  be  employed  by  new  industries  and 
/  expanding  old  industries  will  materially 
r  increase  the  demand  for  your  commodi¬ 
ties.  The  farmers  are  getting  better 
prices  for  their  products,  and  the 
increasing  number  of  uses  for  corn,  corn 
stalks,  corn  cobs,  and  soy  beans'*  gives 
them  more  dollars  to  spend.  Take  into 
consideration  the  two  hundred  million 
dollar  Peoria  market  and  get  adequate 
coverage  at  a  minimum  cost  in  The  Peoria 
Journal-Transcript  .  .  .  the  largest  unit  of  i 
unduplicated  circulation  in  this  market!  / 
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at  tie  source  of  the  news  ^ 


In  front  of  the  United  Preit  office  at  Pepin(  (Peking) 
Manager  D.  C.  Beas,  Mri.  Bess  and  a  rickshaw. 


Two  staff  correspondents,  Harry  W. 
Frantz  (left)  and  Thomas  L.  Stokes 
(right)  covered  for  United  Press 
members  every  phase  of  President¬ 
elect  Hoover’s  Latin-American  trip. 


Night  watch  for  a  lost  flier  at  Croydon  airdrome,  London.  Vigil  such  as 
this  has  become  a  regular  part  of  the  work  of  U.  P.  men  all  over  the  world, 
with  the  increasing  number  of  long  flights. 


Princess  Ali  Pazil  of  the  Paris  United  Press  staff  interviews  Marquis  Boni 
dc  Castellane  at  his  sumptuous  apartment.  Princess  Ali,  cousin  of  King 
Fuad  of  Egypt,  has  command  of  eleven  languages.  Her  interview  with 
de  Castellane  made  one  of  the  outstanding  news  features  of  the  year. 


At  the  rebel  front  in  Mezico;  General  An¬ 
tonio  Villareal,  second  in  command  of  the 
revolutionists,  and  Jacques  D’Armand,  United 
Press  staff  correspondent. 


In  Karachi,  India.  U.  P. 
Correspondent  C.  M.  Dyce- 
Keele  looks  over  the  paper 
with  Motanar^  Punniah,  ^i- 
tor  of  the  Sind  Observer. 


A  United  Press  correspondent  receives  the 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Lieut. 
Aristide  Labbc,  who  protects  U.  P.  mem¬ 
bers  on  events  at  famous  Le  Bourget  field, 
where  so  many  flights  have  begun  and 
ended,  is  given  highest  decoration  for  his 
World  war  services. 


At  Gibraltar  Robert  C.  Dowson 
of  the  London  staff  calls  on 
U.  P.  resident  correspondent 
Baruj  Sen  uya. 


At  a  source  of  the  news  in  Italy; 
Dr.  Edward  J.  Bing  of  United 
Press  (right)  and  Director  Maflio 
Maffii  of  Cazetta  del  Popolo,  Turin. 


Will  Luis  Angel  Firpo  comf 
back?  Lester  Ziffren  of  the 
Buenos  Aires  staff  visits  the 
former  "wild  bull  of  the  pam¬ 
pas’*  to  find  out. 
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at  tie  source  of  the  news 


A.  L.  Brmdiord,  United 
Pres*  msnacer  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro;  formerly 
Paris  manager  and 
member  of  Washing¬ 
ton  staff. 


For  the  first  time  in  18  years  Chile  sent  an  ambassador,  her  es-pre*ident 
Emiliano  Pigueroa-Larrain,  to  Peru.  Horacio  Pusoni  (left)  of  the  Lima 
United  Press  staff,  was  the  first  newspaperman  to  greet  him. 

^  ■  “  .T'- 


The  sensation  created  by  the  st:to^ro  plane  which  can  land  vertically  was 
covered  fully  in  Paris  by  Gabriel  Courtial  of  United  Pres*.  Courtial  is  at 

- -Tt  the  right  in  the  picture,  next  to  him  is  Inventor  de  la 

Cierva,  and  the  Spanish  Ambassador. 


A  queer  motion  th::t  made  a  peat  story: 
Listening  in  for  a  mesaage  from  Mars. 
Heniy  T.  Russell  of  United  Press  and 
two  London  reporters  were  the  only  news¬ 
papermen  present 


News  from  a  wide  area  centers  at  this  pala 
tial  home  of  the  Hambu^er  Fremdenblat 
one  of  the  substantial  (Tontinental  news 
papers  receiving  United  Press  service. 


Journalistic  leaders  of  two 
continent*  meet:  J.  H. 
Pursy,  vice-president  and 
foreign  manager  of  Uidted 
Frees,  and  Ralph  D.  Blu- 
menfeld,  editor  of  the 
London  Daily  Express. 


I  :  H.  R.  Ekins 

went  halfway 
M  around  the 

|ri  world  to  take 

K  up  his  n  e  w 

^  post  as  Manila 

M  manager. 


At  the  crossroads  of  news  in  the 
United  States  Roscoc  Johnson. 
Central  Division  chief  operator 
for  United  Prese  supervises  dis- 
tributioa  over  scores  of  srirss. 


Miles  W.  Vaughn,  Far  Eastern  man¬ 
ager,  meet*  in  Tokyo  Dr.  Juliano  Mo- 
reira,  president  of  Brasilian  Academy  of 
Sciences.  They  last  met  when  Vaughn 
was  U.  P.  manager  at  Rio. 


To  writ*  an  "inside"  feature  story,  Stanley 
Bailey,  U.  P.  reporter,  took  a  part  in 
an  aU-talkie  at  Hollywood.  Here  he  is 
"making  up." 


UNITED  PRESS 
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A.  N.  P.  A.  COMMITTEE  REPORTS 

(Coiitiiiiu'J  from  page  78) 


which  can  be  sent  up<jn  request  on  short 
notice,  accompanied,  if  necessary,  by  a 
letter  of  further  explanation.  The  trouble 
is,  however,  that  few  subjects  appear  in 
the  correspondence  with  any  great  fre¬ 
quency. 

The  correspondence  of  the  Department 
is  steadily  increasing.  record  has  been 
kept  for  the  last  year  which  shows  that 
2.046  letters  have  been  dispatched,  in 
addition  to  which  there  has  been  a  large 
amount  of  typing  involved  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  bulletins,  duplicate  records,  tabu¬ 
lar  statements,  and  the  copying  of 


material  furnished  to  various  members  of 
the  committees. 

Work  of  this  character  involves  a  vast 
amount  of  detail  which  can  hardly  be  ap¬ 
preciated  by  anyone  not  in  daily  contact 
with  it.  The  many  commendatory  letters 
received  during  the  last  year  prove  that 
a  considerable  fraction  of  the  membership 
is  highly  pleased  with  the  Department’s 
progress.  ^’our  manager  trusts  that 
this  sentiment  is  general  among  the  mem¬ 
bership. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  K.  WtNKS,  Manager. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL 
FOREST  RESOURCES 


Following  the  plan  that  has  for 
some  years  been  consistently  carried 
out  by  the  National  Forestry  Program 
Committee  of  which  your  Chairman  is  a 
member,  we  have  at  last,  I  believe,  made 
a  very  definite  impression  upon  the 
Congress. 

By  continuing  to  pull  together  on  an 
entirely  reasonable  and  consistent  pro¬ 
gram  we  are  cordially  received  by  the 
Agricultural  Committee  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  and  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mi.ssioner  as  well. 

The  most  significant  thing  about  the 
Federal  Forestry  appropriations  for  the 
next  fiscal  year,  although  they  are  not 
sufficient  to  carry  on  all  that  could  wisely 
be  done,  is  the  extent  to  which  they 
exceed  the  budget  recommendations.  We 
should  continue  to  get  further  with  next 
year’s  budget  and  to  gain  in  increasing 
measure  the  co-operation  and  financial 
support  of  the  several  states.  The  news¬ 
papers  of  the  country  are  giving  cordial 
support  to  the  constantly  expanding 
Forestry  Program  but  there  is  much  to 
be  done  before  we  have  adequate  fire 
protection,  proper  logging  methods  and 
adequate  reforestation. 

The  crying  need  for  knowledge  of  this 
vit.Ily  important  subject  is  vividly  told 
by  Wilfred  Taylor  in  a  recent  letter  to 
the  New  York  Times: 

"Few  persons  know  or  care  that  the 
immediate  results  of  forest  removal 
are  a  diminution  of  rainfall  and  land 
erosion ;  nor  does  it  occur  to  them  that 
birds  cannot  live  withrmt  forests  and 


that  birds  are  man’s  chief  bulwark 
against  insects,  and  that  insects  un¬ 
curbed  wilt  quickly  destroy  all  plant 
life,  which  means  that  animals  must 
starve.’’ 

The  efforts  put  forth  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  The  National  F'orestry  Program 
Committee  and  the  earnest  co-operation 
of  the  National  Forest  Service  have  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  ten  years  resulted  in  the 
adoption  of  what  may  be  considered  a 
National  Forestry  Program  supported  by 
annual  appropriations.  These  appropria¬ 
tions  and  the  lines  of  effort  in  which 
they  shall  be  used  are  shown  section  by 
section  in  the  Clarke-McNary,  the  Mc- 
Nary-Woodruff  and  the  McSweeney- 
McNary  laws. 

TABULATION  OF  FEDERAL 
FORESTRY  APPROPRIATIONS 

The  tabulation  of  federal  forestry  ap¬ 
propriations,  which  follows,  shows  by 
sections : 

(1)  The  ultimate  authorization  for 
appropriation  thereunder. 

(2)  Appropriations  for  the  fi.scal 
year  ending  June  .10,  1929. 

■(d)  The  minimums  a.sked  by  the 
National  Forestry  Program  Committee 
at  the  Budget  hearing,  October  11. 
•1928,  and  subsequent  Congressional 
hearings. 

(4)  The  Bwlget  recommendations 
thereon,  reflecting  the  attitude  of  the 
.Xdministration. 

(.^)  The  appropriations  made  by 
Congress  for  the  fiscal  vear  Iwginning 
Inly  1.  1929. 

(2)  (3)  (4)  (3) 

Minimum 
Asked 

ppropri-  for  bv  Budget  Annronri- 


•Appropri-  for  by  Budget  Appropri- 
.Anthori-  ation  Nat.  For.  Recinnmen-  ation 
Clarke-McNary  I^w — 1924  zation  1929  Prog.  Com.  dation  19.40 

Forest  Protection  Co-operation  $2,.400.000  $1,200,000  $1,6IX).0(X)  $1,. 400.000  $1,400,000 

Distribution  of  Planting  .Stock  100,000  7.S.000  90.000  82.,i20  8.4,000 

Farmers  Extension  Service. . .  100.000  60,000  75,000  65,000  6.4,000 


Total  . 

McNary- Woodruff  l.aw — 1928 

Fi>rest  I.and  Purchase . 

McSweenev-McNary  Law 
-^1928 

F^.xtieriment  Stations .  1.000.000  .4.44..400  420,600  .484..400  41.4,000 

Tree  and  W^kkI  Diseases....  2.50,000  98..500  11.4.6.50  106,560 

Forest  Insects .  .4.50,000  18.5,000  192.11.4  174..570  2fU.0(X) 

Forest  Wild  I.ife .  1.50.000  10,000  24.000  2.5.a)0  17..596 

Weather  Conditions .  .50.000  2.4.600  26.240  29.740 

Range  Management .  275.000  49,7.55  72,775  64.075  67,000 

Forest  Products  Research....  1.000,000  .50,5,000  5.5.5,000  .5.47.404  585,000 

Forest  Survey .  2.50,000  75.000  2.5,000  40,000 

Forest  Fxonomics .  2.50,000  25,000  15,000  2.5,0(X) 

Total  . . $,4..57.5,000  $1,226,155  $1.,504,.478  $  1.. 42.4.849  f$1.487,89r. 

iilncludcs  Welch  Bill  adjustment  increase  $11,982. 

Mncludcs  Welch  Bill  adjustment  increase  7.‘Jt)0. 
fincludes  Welch  .Bill  adjustment  increase  8.4,188. 


2.700.000  1,3.45.(X)0  1.765.000  1,447,.520  al.548.000 


’.000,066 

3,000,000 

1,600.000  w.ooo.ooo 

3.54..400 

420,660 

.484..400 

41.4,000 

98..560 

113.6.50 

<18,500 

106..560 

185,600 

192.113 

174.576 

2fU.fl(X) 

10,600 

24,006 

2.5.aX) 

17..596 

2.4,600 

26.240 

29,740 

49,755 

72,775 

64,075 

67,000 

.505,000 

555.000 

.537,404 

.S85.000 

75.000 

2.5.(XXI 

46,006 

25.(XX) 

1.5.(XXI 

2.5,(XX) 

It  will  be  noted  that  I929-.40  appro¬ 
priations  under  the  Clarke-McNary  I>aw 
are  $213,000  more  than  for  the  present 
.vear  and  $100,480  more  than  the  Budget 
recommendation.  This,  however,  includes 
Melch  Bill  salary  adjustments,  so  that 
the  net  increase  is  $201,018,  chiefly  for 
co-operation  in  forest  protection. 

Congressional  appropriation  for  land 
purchase  under  the  McNary- Woodruff 
I-avv  is  maintained  at  $2,000,000,  an  in¬ 


crease  of  $UX).(X)0  over  the  Budget,  hut 
subject  to  a  Welch  Rill  item  of  $7,9^)0. 

JTndcr  nine  sections  of  the  MeSweenev- 
McNary  Forest  Research  I.aw  appropria 
tions  for  the  next  year  total  $1,487.89^). 
compared  with  Budget  recommendations 
of  $1.. 42.4.849.  and  current  appropriations 
of  $1,226,155.  The  appropriations  for 
next  year,  however,  include  Welch  Bill 
adjustments  to  the  amount  of  $8.4.188. 
so  that  the  net  gain  in  money  available 


for  forest  research  is  $178,553.  Among 
the  several  items  it  will  be  notetl  that 
there  is  substantial  gain  in  the  apprti- 
priations  for  forest  ex|K‘riment  stations, 
for  combating  forest  insects,  for  forest 
range  management  and  for  research  in 
forest  prixlucts,  the  latter  increase  cover¬ 
ing  specifically  studies  in  methods  of  pre¬ 
venting  paper  mill  stream  pollution,  log¬ 
ging  and  milling,  naval  stores  and  ex- 
IHTiments  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and 
l)aiKT  from  southern  pines.  Altogether, 
a  fair  start  is  now  provided  for  w<irk 
finder  every  section  of  the  long-time 
jirogram  of  the  MeSweeney-McNary 
Law. 

New  forestry  appropriations  by  Con¬ 
gress  in  additiiHi  to  the  foregoing  pro¬ 


vide  $10,(X)0  under  the  Clarke-McNary 
Law  for  starting  a  study  of  forest  tire 
insurance  and  $.40.t)(X)  for  an  inve-tiga- 
tion  of  the  relationship  between  erosion 
and  various  types  of  ground  cover. 

Altogether,  the  action  of  Congress  in 
making  these  appropriations  under  the 
existing  circumstances  may  be  looked 
u|>>n  as  a  growing  recognition  of  a  situ¬ 
ation  which  those  familiar  with  it  have 
often  presented. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

FILBFIRT  H.  BAKER. 

Chairman 

Benjamin  H.  Anthony 
Harry  Chandler 
R,  R.  McCormick. 


REPORT  OF  POSTAL  COMMITTEE 


SINCF-  the  last  Annual  Convention, 
C'ongress  jiassetl.  and  the  President 
signe<l  the  Postal  Bill,  reducing  second- 
class  rates  to  the  1926  basis.  Thus  was 
eiideil  a  campaign  of  more  than  eight 
years  for  relief  from  wartime  taxation 
on  newspaper  circulation. 

Notwithstaiuling  this  accomplishment, 
your  Postal  Committee  feels  that  it  is 
important  for  the  memliership  to  keep  in 
close  touch  with  the  jiostal  situation  from 
now  on.  It  will  be  recalled  that  because 
of  new  metho<ls  of  transportation  and 
distribution,  we  urged  the  Congress  to 
enact  a  bundle  rate  so  that  publishers 
could  pay  for  services  rendered  without 
a  premium  for  sers^es  not  rendered. 

In  the  case  of  newsdealer’s  bundles,  the 
only  service  jn-rformed  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  is  traasportation  and  kickoff,  and 
your  Committee  still  feels  that  such  a 
service  should  lie  covered  by  a  rate  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  cost  thereof.  .As  it  is 
now,  even  though  the  general  rates  on 
second-class  mail  were  materially  reduced, 
we  are  still  paying  for  the  distribution 
of  bundles  even  though  they  are  not  dis¬ 
tributed. 

During  the  long  ilrawn-out  (.'ongres- 
sional  hearings,  your  Postal  Committee 
submitted  much  evidence  to  the  point  that 
the  Post  Office  Department  has  not 
availed  itself  of  the  newly  develojied 
facilities  of  transportation  and  distribu¬ 
tion  which  have  been  put  into  ojieration 
during  the  last  eight  years.  Fvidence 
was  submitted  to  show  that  with  the 
increase  in  hard-road  mileage  each  year 
and  the  inauguration  of  bus  service  over 
these  hard  roads,  railway  trains  which 
formerly  had  carrieil  our  newsiiapers  bad 
iK’en  taken  out  of  service.  It  was  also 
jiointiHl  out  that  the  F'ederal  Govern¬ 
ment  has  siH'iit  approximatelv  a  billion 
dollars  in  building  these  roads,  in  addi 
tion  to  the  many  millions  of  dollars 
that  the  states  have  expended,  but  with 
the  exception  of  use  of  these  roads  for 
star  routes  or  rural  routes,  no  other  use 
has  In’en  maile  of  them  bv  the  Depart 
riieiit.  V'oiir  Commission  believes  -fbaf 
this  is  a  matter  to  which  the  new  .idinin 
istration  of  the  Post  Office  Denartmenf 
sbonbl  flevote  much  of  its  attention. 

-Also  with  the  rapidly  increasing  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  air  mail.  in(|uirv  ha^ 
come  from  time  to  time  as  to  whether 
or  not  it  may  lie  feasible  to  obtain  a 
siK‘cial  newspaiH'r  rate  for  the  transpor 
tation  of  bundles  of  newspatiers  bv  air 
mail.  It  will  lie  recalled  that  during  the 
national  convention  last  year  some 
newspapers  published  at  points  distant 
from  Kansas  City  and  Houston  chartered 
airplanes  so  as  to  serve  the  delegates  and 
visitors  at  those  conventions  with  their 
publications  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  This  matter  of  obtaining  an  air 
mail  rate  has  not  lieen  taken  up  with  the 
Denartment  as  yet.  but  is  a  matter  upon 
which  voiir  Postal  Committee  would  like 
to  have  the  views  of  the  .Association  in 
anticipation  of  negotiations  with  the  De¬ 
partment 

The  new  Postmaster  General.  Ilonor- 
.able  Walter  F.  Brown,  has  expressed  his 
interest  in  the  problems  of  newspaper 
publishers.  When  Mr.  Brown  assumed 
office  on  March  4th.  he  fared  the  usual 
postal  deficit  which  always  confronts  new 
Postmaster  Ctcnerals.  He  is  familiar, 
however,  with  conditions  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  service  which  the  Depart¬ 


ment  is  expected  to  render  the  public.  It 
was  rea.ssuring,  therefore,  to  read  in  his 
interview  when  he  commented  on  the  an- 
ticijiated  deficit  of  $9([).0()0,(XX)  for  this 
year,  his  frank  expression  of  opinion  that 
newspajier  rates  should  not  be  revised  up¬ 
ward  in  order  to  increase  the  revenue  of 
the  Department. 

Postmaster  (ieiieral  Brown  lias  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  will  thoroughly  reor¬ 
ganize  the  iK’partment  in  an  effort  to 
install  modern  business  methixls  therein 
and  obtain  the  liest  results,  not  only  for 
the  public,  but  for  the  Government,  from 
the  facilities  available.  The  work  of  re¬ 
organization  has  not  yet  passed  beyond 
the  study  period,  but  it  is  expected  that 
there  will  be  material  changes  in  policy 
and  many  changes  in  personnel  during 
the  next  few  months. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  desired  that  publish¬ 
ers  of  dailv  newspapers  give  careful  at¬ 
tention  to  their  mailing  lists  so  that  in 
the  event  we  are  called  upon  at  any  time 
in  the  future  to  give  the  Department 
evidence  as  to  the  working  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  law,  which  carried  with  it  a  r^uc- 
tion  to  the  1926  rate  basis,  we  will  have 
the  evidence  promptly  available. 

-Again  your  Postal  Committee  wants 
to  thank  the  membership  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  generous  co-operation  ex¬ 
tended  it  during  the  la.st  few  years. 
Without  such  co-operation,  the  results 
accomplished  could  not  have  been  had. 

RestK'CtfulIy  submitted, 

I.  D.  BARNUM,  Cliairman 

Benjamin  H.  Anthony 

!•:.  H.  Baker 

Louis  H.  Brush 

Gardner  Cowles 

Howard  Davis 

Ed.  1.  Fehn 

A.  L.  Fish 

Homer  Gard 

David  W.  Howe 

H.  V.  Jenkins 

A.  L,  Miller 

F.  A.  Miller 

I  A.  Blondell 

\\'  \\’.  Hawkins 

G  1.  P.almer. 

WAROELL  APPOINTED 

Named  Business  Manager  of  Naw 
Macfadden  Financial  Paper 

W.  L.  Wardell  as  business  manager 
and  general  advertising  manager  of  the 
Xeii'  York  Pitilv  fnj’rstment  Nervs  is 
announced  by  Martin  Weyrauch,  vice- 
president  of  Macfadden  Publications, 
Ins.,  and  publisher  of  the  Daily  Invest¬ 
ment  News,  which  is  under  preparation 
and  will  appear  soon. 

Mr.  Wardell  has  been  general  man- 
•iger  of  the  Grai>hic  Synilicate.  Inc.,  and 
prior  to  that  was  vice-president  and 
sales  m.inager  of  Famous  Features,  Inc. 
Some  time.  t<Mi,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
.advertising  staff  of  the  .Vne  York  F.X'tn- 
iiiii  Journal. 

•According  to  Mr.  Wardell,  the  ptir- 
jiose  of  the  new  financial  paper  is  "to 
take  the  mvsti'ry  out  of  Wall  Street. 

“We  feel  there  is  a  definite  field  here 
for  this  type  of  newspaper.  The  public 
has  invaded  W’all  .Street  and  is  eager 
to  know  what  it’s  all  about.  The  Daily 
Investment  News  hopes  to  supply 
people  with  the  information  thev  desire." 
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REPORT  OF  RADIO  COMMITTEE 


Last  fail  and  through  the  winter  a 
survey  was  begun  to  determine  the 
extent  of  participation  in  radio  broad¬ 
casting  by  members  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and 
the  attitude  of  members  toward  radio. 

Two  questionnaires  were  sent  each 
A.  N.  P.  A.  member  to  be  filled  out  and 
returned  by  those  publishers  who  were 
at  the  time  either  directly  or  indirectly 
participating  in  the  conduct  of  a  radio 
station,  and  the  other  questionnaire  to 
be  returned  by  a  newspaper  that  neither 
owned,  operated,  bought  time  on,  or  was 
affiliated  with  a  radio  station.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety-four  replies  have  been 
received  representing  02%  of  the  mem¬ 
bership.  The  survey  is  not  complete  as 
yet  and  will  be  continued. 

Twenty-nine  publishers  stated  that  they 
owned  or  operated  or  were  part  owners 
of  broadcasting  stations.  Since  not  all  of 
the  publishers  respimded  it  is  imi>ossible 
to  determine  whether  this  numlier  in¬ 
cludes  all  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  members 
that  actively  participate  in  broadcasting. 
Ten  of  these  twenty-nine  stations  are 
units  in  the  National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany’s  networks.  The  most  common 
form  of  newspaper  participation  indicated 
was  the  broadcasting  of  news  bulletins. 
Nineteen  Ixiught  time  on  independently 
owned  stations;  twelve  maintained 
Studios;  thirty-four  had  publicity  ar¬ 
rangements  with  stations. 

This  appears  to  be  almost  universal — 
more  than  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  re¬ 
spondents  stating  that  they  do  publish 
radio  programs.  A  very  high  percentage 
of  those  answering  gave  evidence  that 
they  publish  radio  programs  as  editorial 
matter  reluctantly.  They  regard  it  as 
free  publicity  for  a  coming  advertising 
competitor.  They  .seem  to  be  waiting  for 
a  definite  stand  to  tie  made  by  publishers 
as  a  whole. 

The  use  of  trade  names  was  sanctioned 
by  about  half  the  publishers  who  re- 
spixided.  Most  of  the  replies  indicated  a 
tendency  to  delete  trade  names  as  much 
as  possible,  but  since  the  listeners  have 
come  to  know  many  programs  by  trade 
names  many  of  the  publishers  feel  that 
*  little  is  accomplished  by  deleting  or  hack¬ 
ing  off  part  of  the  trade  name.  This 
seems  to  be  regarded  as  a  minor  factor 
in  the  main  problem  of  giving  editorial 
space  to  promote  commercial  broadcasts. 

The  general  impression  indicated  by 
the  publishers  respijnding  is  that  but  little 
inroad  upon  national  lineage  has  as  yet 
l»een  ma/le  by  the  commercial  chain  pro¬ 
gram  of  national  advertisers  or  on  local 
lineage  by  local  radio  programs  of  shops 
and  stores. 

As  is  often  the  case  in  making  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  this  kind  it  was  found  that  the 
questionnaire  should  have  lieen  more  ex¬ 
plicit.  Many  publishers  gave  scant 
thought  to  it,  handing  the  questionnaires 
to  a  sulK<rdinate  to  fill  out.  Many  of 
the  replies  were  satisfactory  and  the 
Radio  G>mmittee  thanks  those  publishers 
who  gave  careful  thought  to  the  answer¬ 
ing  of  the  questionnaire.  A  new  and 
more  detailed  questionnaire  is  in  prepara¬ 
tion  and  will  be  sent  to  the  membership. 

In  general  a  newspaper  publisher  has 
one  of  these  three  viewpoints  in  regard 
to  the  publication  of  radio  programs. 
There  is  the  publisher  who  regards  the 
radio  program  as  a  daily  item  of  legiti¬ 
mate  news  which  his  readers  want  and 
which  radio  stations  should  have  for  the 
asking.  The  Associated  Press  and 
United  Press  send  daily  and  weekly  re¬ 
leases  of  radio  programs  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  continue  to  send  them  as  long  as 
publishers  continue  to  demand  tliem.  In 
an  advertisement  published  early  in  April, 
the  Scripps-Howard  newspapers  em¬ 
phatically  sponsored  the  viewpoint  that 
the  radio  program  is  news  and  is  entitled 
to  classification  as  editorial  content. 

Another  group  of  publishers,  believing 
that  cfimmercial  broadcasting  is  an  ad¬ 
vertising  competitor  gives  space  grudg¬ 
ingly  to  radio  program  publicity.  They 
are  be.set  by  advertising  managers  of 
manufacturers  of  radio  sets  and  acces¬ 
sories;  by  the  advertising  managers  of 


compa.iies  sponsoring  network  programs, 
by  local  distributors;  by  the  managers  of 
local  radio  stations;  by  indignant  readers 
who  want  their  radio  programs  regard¬ 
less.  The  radio  set  manufacturer  tells 
this  publisher  that  radio  has  created 
much  new  advertising  lineage  and  that 
the  publisher  owes  editorial  support  to 
the  new  industry.  The  radio  network 
sponsor  tells  him  that  he  has  created  a 
program  which  is  so  interesting  that  the 
publisher  owes  it  to  his  readers  and  their 
cultural  benefit  to  announce  his  program 
in  the  news  columns.  The  local  distrib¬ 
utor  chimes  in,  threatening  to  shift  his 
own  advertising  and  to  influence  his  fac¬ 
tory  in  their  national  newsfiaper  advertis¬ 
ing  in  favor  of  the  publishers’  competitor. 

So  this  publisher  secs  nothing  to  do  but 
continue  publishing  programs.  He  feels 
that  he  is  not  responsible  for  the  situa-- 
tion ;  he  feels  he  must  protect  b<jth  his 
circulation  and  advertising  lineage  from 
competitive  inroads.  His  competitor 
feels  much  the  same  about  it  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is  that  each  continues  to  publish 
radio  programs  as  editorial  matter. 

Then  there  is  a  third  publisher  group, 
a  small  but  growing  number  who  vocif¬ 
erate  in  opiMjsitiun  to  the  publication  of 
radio  programs  except  as  advertising 
matter.  Mr.  Elzey  Kolierts’  (St.  Louis 
Star)  analysis  “Radio  and  the  Press,’’ 
given  at  the  last  Fall  Convention,  and 
.Mr.  (».  H.  1).  Sutherland’s  ( Ludington. 
.Michigan.  l)ai|(’  News)  address  on  radio 
programs  given  before  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  .\ssociation  in  March  capably  con¬ 
vey  this  line  of  thought. 

Several  publishers  have  discontinued 
the  publication  of  radio  programs  except 
as  advertising : 

Kansas  City  lournal-Post  effective 
April  1,  192*). 

Chicago  Tribune  effective  January  1, 
1929. 

The  Times  leader  of  Wilkes-Barre. 
Pennsylvania,  effective  Decemlier, 
l‘)2}<. 

The  Moon-Journal  of  Battle  Creek, 
Michigan,  effec*ive  October,  1928. 

The  Central  Coast  Unit  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  effective  May,  1928. 

The  Radio  Committee  would  like  to 
know  of  other  publishers  who  have  dis¬ 
continued  the  publication  of  radio 
programs. 

The  points  most  generally  brought  for¬ 
ward  in  this  connection  are : 

1.  That  commercial  broadcasting, 
de.spite  the  fact  that  it  is  regarded 
mainly  as  a  supplementary  and  not  a 
major,  self-sustaining  advertising  me¬ 
dium.  has  already  taken  a  portion  of 
the  national  advertising  dollar  and  will 
take  more  of  it  as  the  new  medium 
develops. 

2.  That  announcements  of  commer¬ 
cial  broadcasts  turn  newspaper  readers’ 
attention  specifically  to  a  piece  of  sell¬ 
ing  promotion  and  that  as  such  it  has 
no  place  in  the  editorial  columns. 

3.  That  salesmen  of  radio  time  are 
able  to  sell  more  radio  time  by  assur¬ 
ing  the  prospective  time  advertiser  that 
the  newspaper  will  announce  his  pro¬ 
gram  free  of  charge  and  thus  not  only 
docs  a  time  salesman  get  entry  into  the 
general  advertising  dollar,  but  effects  a 
further  reduction  of  the  newspapers’ 
share. 

4.  That  the  publication  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  as  editorial  matter  makes  it  un¬ 
necessary  for  the  radio  network  or 
local  station  to  buy  announcements  in 
the  newspaper  such  as  do  the  movies, 
state  productions,  etc. 

The  Radio  Committee  has  learned  of 
two  plans  for  the  selling  of  newspaper 
space  for  radio  programs.  One  of  the 
plans  is  described  as  follows  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  for  March  23: 

“The  space  taken  by  the  program  box 
will  be  paid  for  at  regular  rates  by  the 
agency,  each  advertiser’s  share  being 
pro-rated.  The  cost  of  the  heading, 
the  white  space  and  the  agency’s  IS  per 
cent,  commission  would  be  added  to 
the  total  cost.  The  plan  is  just  getting 
started. 


‘‘George  Ingraham  who  conceived 
the  idea,  sees  it  as  an  effective  means 
of  linking  up  the  radio  with  the  news¬ 
papers.  and  assuring  the  advertisers’ 
programs  being  announced  prominently 
throughout  the  country.  The  first  ap- 
jiearance  of  the  feature  may  come  in 
about  a  month,  he  believes. 

“The  box  would  be  similar  in  appear¬ 
ance  to  the  regular  box  now  being 
printed  in  many  of  the  newspapers  to¬ 
day  under  a  similar  heading.  The 
difference  would  be  that  each  adver¬ 
tiser  could  say  as  much  as  he  wanted 
to. 

“Following  are  program  listings 
taken  from  a  sample  box  prepared  by 
the  agency: 

“‘8:00  p.  m.  Clicquot  Eskimos,  the 
Ginger  .Me  that  everyone  wants.  Hear 
the  Reindeer  Theme  Song  by  the 
Orchestra. 

“  ‘9 :30  p.  m.  I^Palina  Hour.  Over 
a  million  a  day  cigar.  Featuring  Olive 
Kline  and  one  of  the  best  orchestras 
on  the  air.  \V.\HC.’ 

“In  this  way,  the  advertiser  would 
be  sure  of  his  program  being  properly 
announced  everywhere,  Mr.  Ingraham 
points  out.  'You  can  put  the  best  pro¬ 
gram  on  the  air  that  money  can  buy,’ 
he  says,  ‘but  if  you  do  not  tell  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  a  vivnl  way  to  tune  in  on  it,  you 
will  not  obtain  the  maximum  reception. 
Furthermore,’  he  says,  ‘when  the  results 
of  such  ailvertising  start  manifesting 
itself,  the  arlvertiser  will  be  more  likely 
to  take  larger  space  as  time  goes  on.’ 
Mr.  Ingraham  sees  his  program  not 
only  as  a  good  service  to  advertisers, 
but  also  as  a  big  generator  of  adver¬ 
tising  Copy. 

“.According  to  the  plan,  76  daily 
pajiers  would  be  used,  one  to  a  city. 
The  minimum  rate  for  two  lines  would 
lie  $125  for  one  day.  If  the  program 
is  presented  on  Sunday,  73  Sunday 
papers  would  be  used  at  a  two-line 
minimum  rate  of  about  $150.  A  total 
of  $6,500  a  year  would  cover  a  two- 


line  announcement  for  a  week-day 
program. 

“Ingraham  says  his  plan  is  not 
worked  out  to  its  ultimate  degree  as 
yet.  He  hopes  to  enlarge  on  it  from 
time  to  time,  gradually  increasing  the 
number  of  programs  announced  and 
the  amount  of  space  taken  by  each 
advertiser.’’ 

.Another  plan  similar  in  character  is 
designed  to  act  as  a  clearing  house  for 
the  advertiser.  Each  week  the  broad¬ 
caster  is  furnished  with  a  form  regarding 
time,  date,  stations  to  be  used,  copy  to  be 
run  in  the  box.  These  are  assembled 
with  other  programs,  sorted  and  applied 
into  day-by-day  advertising  program 
broadcasts  for  the  newspaper  as  selected 
by  the  advertiser. 

One  inch,  under  the  latter  plan  appear¬ 
ing  in  ^  newspapers  in  20  broadcasting 
cities  giving  the  advertiser  a  total  circu¬ 
lation  of  _1 3,000, (KK)  for  the  day,  is  quoted 
at  $3*)0.75.  One  inch,  in  11  cities  with  36 
newspapers  with  a  combined  circulation 
of  10,000.000,  costs  $299.05.  Prices  are 
given  for  the  city  and  for  groups  of 
cities.  If  the  advertiser  does  not  wish  to 
use  a  complete  list  in  any  one  group,  he 
niay  deduct  the  cost  of  those  cities  not 
included.  The  announcement  may  appear 
only  in  newspapers  in  cities  where  the 
program  is  broadcast.  Position  in  the 
box  is  dependent  upon  the  hour  of  the 
broadcast. 

Such  plans  as  these  should  encourage 
publishers  who  believe  that  advertising 
announcements  designed  to  sell  a  manu¬ 
factured  product  or  to  assist  in  the  selling 
of  the  manufactured  product,  should  be 
published  in  the  newspapers  as  adver¬ 
tising  matter,  duly  bought  and  paid  for. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

B.  T.  McCANNA,  Chairman, 
.Amon  G.  Carter, 
John  S.  Cohen 
Louis  Hannoch 
J.  R.  Knowland, 
W.  H.  Pettibone, 

'ft'  '  Elzey  Roberts. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
MERCHANDISING  SERVICE 


INFORMATION  received  from  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  91  large  national  adver¬ 
tisers  and  156  representative  advertising 
agencies  again  demonstrates  conclusively 
that  many  iiewspajiers  are  providing 
forms  of  exjK-iisive  merchandising  serv¬ 
ice  that  neither  national  advertisers  nor 
advertising  agencies  consider  to  lie  of 
practical  value.  This  survey,  made  for 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  prove,  that  the  forms  of  serv¬ 
ice  that  are  greatest  value  to  national 
advertisers  and  advertising  agencies  are 
the  same  services  that  the  average  news- 
pajier  provides. 

Newspaper  merchandising  service 
seems  to  be  definitely  in  the  third  stage 
of  its  development.  Originally,  depart¬ 
ments  were  organized  by  progressive 
newspapers  as  a  means  of  helping  to 
make  their  columns  more  productive  for 
the  national  advertiser.  The  .second 
phase  of  development  saw  merchandising 
service  used  essentially  as  a  space-selling 
argument.  This  phase  naturally  led,  step 
by  step,  to  extravagant  offers  of  service 
from  newspapers  and  unreasonable  de¬ 
mands  from  space  buyers.  It  became 
a  question  on  the  one  hand  as  to  which 
newspaper  could  offer  the  most  service 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  which  space 
buyer  could  sandbag  the  most  “co¬ 
operation”  out  of  the  newspapers.  As 
this  dual  mania  ran  its  course,  the  third 
and  pre.scnt  phase  dcvelo|wd,  whereby 
reason  is  beginning  to  prevail  lioth  among 
space  sellers  and  space  buyers. 

Newspaper  mercharKlising  service  has 
emerged  from  the  “ballyhoo”  stage  and. 
properly  conducted,  is  tixlay  a  normal 
business  function  of  a  progressive  news¬ 
paper.  Undoubtedly,  exjierienced  buyers 
of  national  advertising  space  are  differ¬ 
entiating  clearly  between  substantial  mer¬ 
chandising  service  and  the  extravagantly 
expensive  forms  of  service. 

One  question  asked  both  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  advertising  agencies  read : 
“Are  you  .satisfied  with  the  extent  of 
the  merchandising  service  provided  by  a 


newspaper,  if  you  are  convinced  that 
you  are  receiving  all  of  the  service  avail¬ 
able  to  any  other  national  advertiser 
under  similar  circumstances  ?”  They  evi¬ 
dently  are  satisfied,  for  the  most  part, 
if  they  are  sure  that  they  are  securing 
everything  that  is  included  in  the  es 
tablished  advertising  rate.  The  summary 
of  the  answers  to  the  question  follows: 

SATISFIED  IF  ALL  AVAILABLE 
SERVICE  IS  RENDERED? 

Advertisers  Agencies 
Yes  82%  85% 

No  18%  15% 

A  questionnaire  sent  out,  listed  21 
forms  of  service,  and  the  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  the  agency  men  were  re¬ 
quested  to  check  those  forms  that  they 
consider  proper  forms  of  service  for  a 
newspaper  to  perform.  The  questions 
were  answered  by  executives  and,  in 
many  cases,  included  the  consensus  of 
opinion  of  all  interested  executives  in 
the  business. 

Four  forms  of  service  stand  out 
prominently  as  proper  functions,  in  the 
opinion  of  national  advertisers  and 
agency  men.  They  are  : 

( 1 )  Providing  general  statistics  on  the 
local  market. 

(2)  Soliciting  tie-up  advertising. 

(3)  Compiling  special  surveys. 

(4)  h'urnishing  dealer  route  lists. 

Another  group  of  six  forms  of  service 

is  given  only  reasonable  consideration, 
while  the  remaining  eleven  forms  of 
service  are  considered  as  proper  news¬ 
paper  functions  by  a  ridiculously  small 
percentage  of  the  manufacturers  and 
agencies.  Evidently,  newspapers  _  can 
satisfy  most  requirements  by  providing 
just  the  four  forms  of  service  listed 
above,  each  of  which  usually  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  newspapers  to  be  proper  and 
worth-while  from  their  own  point  of 
view. 

Following  is  a  statistical  table  showing 
the  percentage  of  national  advertisers  and 
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the  percentage  of  advertising  agency  The  figures  in  parentheses  indicate  the 
executives  who  consider  each  form  of  ranking  of  each  of  the  21  forms  of  serv- 
service  as  a  proper  newspaper  function,  ice  from  this  standpoint. 


CONSIDERED  PROPER  FUNCTIONS 

By  National 


Proxiding  general  statistics. 
Soliciting  tie-up  advertising . . 
Compiling  s|)ecidl  surveys . . . 
Furnishing  route  lists . 


Introducing  salesmen  to  key  buyers. 

.Arranging  for  window  displays . 

Preceding  salesmen  to  trade . 

Providing  portfolios . 

Providing  letters  of  introduction.... 
Publication  of  dealer  paper . 


Advertisers 
91%  (1) 
71%  (2) 
.-9%  (d) 
56%  (4) 

33%  (5) 
33%  (6) 
32%  (7) 
31%  (8) 
25%  (9) 
21%  (10) 


By  Agencies 
97%  (1) 
83%  (2) 
76%  (4) 
83%  (3) 

58%  (5) 
?H%  (6) 
31%(11) 
29%  (12) 
.52%  (7) 
4.5%  (8) 


Letters  at  newspaper  s  e.xpense . 

Distributing  stickers,  etc . 

Letters  at  advertiser's  expense . 

Broadsides  at  newspaper’s  exi>ense . 

Broadsides  at  advertiser’s  expense . 

Installing  window  displays . 

Introducing  salesmen  generally . 

Letters  at  .50-.50  expense . 

Broadsides  at  50-50  expense . 

Managing  sales  crews . 

Selling  merchandise . 

It  appears  from  the  preceding  table 
that  advertising  agencies,  as  a  whole, 
expect  more  newspaper  merchandising 
service  than  do  the  national  advertisers. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  also  noticeable 
that  national  advertisers  are  more  in¬ 
clined  to  expect  the  newspaper  to  pay  all 
of  the  cost  of  such  service  as  is  rendered. 


.  19%(11)  12%  (18) 

.  Ll%(12)  23%(13) 

.  12%(13)  43%  (9) 

.  12%(14)  10%(19) 

.  '>%(15)  .36%(10) 

.  9%  (16)  1.3%  (17) 

.  8%  (17)  20%  (14) 

.  7%  (18)  19%  (15) 

.  7%  (19)  1.5%  (16) 

.  1%(20)  6%  (20) 

.  1%(21)  1%(21) 

( 1 )  Providing  general  statistics  of 
the  market 

(2)  Soliciting  dealer  tie-up  adver¬ 
tising 

(3)  Compiling  special  surveys 

(4)  Furnishing  dealer  route  lists 

In  order  to  indicate  more  definitely  the 
relative  value  of  each  form  of  service 


instead  of  billing  all  or  part  of  it  to  the  from  the  practical  standpoint,  a  simple 


Listed  by  Advertising  Agencies 
Oiicago  Tribune 
New  York  Journal 
Detroit  News 

Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
1j)S  .Angeles  Kxaminer 
St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat 
.New  York  World 
IndianuiKjlis  News 
Boston  Herald 
St.  Louis  Post- Dispatch 

(.And  83  others) 

■Only  six  newspapers  were  included  in 
the  first  ten  as  siK'cified  by  l)oth  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agency  executives.  They  are : 
Chicago  Tribune. 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
Indianapolis  News, 

St.  Louis  Glol)c-Democrat, 

New  York  Journal, 

Detroit  News. 

Numerous  letters  were  received  from 
both  manufacturers  and  agency  executives 
commenting  at  length  upon  the  merchan¬ 
dising  service  question.  Much  of  the 
value  of  the  survey  is  found  in  those 
letters  although  they  are  far  too  detailed 
for  reprinting  in  this  reix)rt.  They  form, 
along  with  the  statistical  tables,  the 
basis  for  conclusions  previously  stated 
and  for  the  recommendations  that  follow. 

F'ollowing  the  completion  of  the  previ¬ 
ous  survey  in  1925,  six  recommendations 
were  formulated.  The  results  of  the 
present  survey  further  confirm  those 
recommendations.  .\s  a  result,  the  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  based  upon 
this  survey,  are  essentially  the  same  as 
those  of  192.5. 


1.  Franky,  tell  the  advertiser  or  the 
agency  what  service  you  will,  or  will 
not,  perform.  The  average  buyer  of 
si)ace  is  satisfied  if  he  is  getting  reason¬ 
able  service,  and  if  the  service  is  all 
that  is  available  to  any  other  advertiser 
under  similar  circumstances. 

2.  Give  honest  and  efficient  service 
when  it  is  promised  and  employ  men 
who  are  capable  of  providing  it. 

3.  IX>  not  give  to  the  new  advertiser 
>ervice  that  is  not  available  to  the 
estahlisluxl  customer.  Neither  should 
service  be  given  to  the  advertiser  who 
is  hard  to  sell  if  the  same  service  is 
not  available  to  the  regular  advertiser 
uinm  whose  account  the  sales  cost  is 
already  low. 

4.  Do  not  permit  merchandising  serv¬ 
ice  to  he  a  principal  sales  argument  in 
soliciting  national  business. 

5.  I'rankly  operate  upon  the  basis 
that  merchandising  service  is  included 
in  the  .advertising  rate.  Nearly  every 
manufacturer  and  agency  executive  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  cost  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  a  part  of  the  newspaper's 
overhead. 

6.  Since  the  cost  of  all  service  is  a 
part  of  overhead  ami  included  in  the 
rate,  coniine  activities  to  those  func¬ 
tions  that  the  newspaper  can  perform 
cheaper  or  more  efficiently  than  the 
advertiser  can  do  them  for  himself. 
Fliminate.  as  economically  unsound,  all 

•  functions  that  the  advertiser  can  handle 
to  better  advantage  for  himself. 

DON  V.  BRIDGE. 

Chairman. 


advertiser. 

Each  manufacturer  and  each  agency 


point  system  was  used.  As  there  are 
twenty-one  different  forms  of  service  to 


executive  also  was  requested  to  rank  in  be  ranked,  first  place  counted  21  points; 
the  order  of  practical  zalue  those  forms  second  place,  20  points;  third  place,  19 
of  merchandising  service  that  he  con-  points;  etc.,  twenty-first  place  counted 
sidered  to  be  proper  newspaper  functions,  but  one  point.  The  number  of  points 
The  four  forms  of  service  that  are  of  credited  to  each  service  under  the  adver- 
most  practical  value  are  the  same  four  tising  agency  heading  naturally  ran  much 
that  were  ranked  at  the  top  of  the  list  higher  since  replies  were  received  from 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ADVERTISING 
AGENTS 


WHILE  our  work  has  been  generally 
routine  in  character,  nevertheless, 
the  effect  of  our  operations  especially  dur¬ 
ing  recent  years  has  iH-en  gratifying. 


careful  supervision  maintained  over  them 
by  your  t'ommittee. 

-As  a  further  check  on  credits  we  send  to 
you  monthly  a  rerjuest  that  you  report  all 


as  proper  newspaper  functions.  Exactly  1.56  agencies,  as  compared  with  replies  ,  addition  to  the  careful  analysis  of  (leliiu|uent  agencies  and  while  some  hun- 


the  same  four  forms  of  service  were  from  91  national  advertisers.  There  is, 
ranked  at  the  top  of  the  list  when  a  therefore,  no  direct  relationship  between 


the  per.sonnel  and  worth  of  agencies  ap¬ 
plying  for  recognition,  which  precedes  the 


«lre<l  of  our  members  supply  this  informa¬ 
tion  regularly,  we  regret  that  four-fifths 


similar  survey  was  made  for  the  Associa-  the  two  columns  of  figures  in  the  follow-  additional  names  on  the  List  of  the  memliership  do  not.  \\  hile  the 

tion  of  Newspaper  Advertising  Execu-  ing  table.  As  previously,  the  figures  in  ^K*'"**'  “."‘I  annual  and  in  many  reports  received  arc  a  fair  guide  to  con- 
tives  in  November.  1925.  To  repeat,  parentheses  indicate  the  ranking  of  each  cases  more  trequent  investigation  of  the  ditions  from  month  to  month,  your  own 


they  are: 


form  of  service. 


RANKING  IN  PRACTICAL  VALUE 

By  91  National 
Advertisers 

Providing  general  statistics .  985  ( 1 ) 

Soliciting  tie-up  advertising .  805  (2) 

Compiling  special  surveys .  621  (3) 

Furnishing  route  lists .  .565  (  4) 

Arranging  for  window  displays .  .389  (  5) 

Preceding  salesmen  to  trade .  .374  (  6) 

Introducing  salesmen  to  key  dealers .  .3.30  (7) 

Providing  portfolios .  257  (8) 

Publication  of  dealer  paper .  2.39  (9) 

Letters  of  introduction .  20‘>(10) 

Letters  at  newspaper  exjiense .  1'>4(11) 

Distributing  stickers,  etc .  1().5(12) 

Broadsides  at  newspajiers’  expense . .  117(13) 

Installing  window  displays .  89(14) 

Letters  at  advertisers’  expense .  ()8(1.5) 

Broadsides  at  .advertiser’s  expense .  1)5(16) 

Letters  at  50-50  expense .  .58(17) 

Introducing  salesmen  generally .  .39(18) 

Broadsides  at  50-.50  expense .  .30(19) 

Managing  sales  crews .  17(20) 

Selling  merchandise .  0(21) 


By  \5(>  Adz'cr- 
tising  Agencies 
2211'  (1) 
1()48  (2) 
1.5.38  (4) 
1.590  (3) 
10()0  (5) 
6.59  (9) 
1(K)4  (6) 
489(12) 
7.5.3  (8) 
820  (7) 
181(18) 
.3.39(14) 
1.55(19) 
2.39(17) 
f)07(10) 
49.3(11) 
.365(1.3) 
.320(15) 
.308(16) 
.59(20) 
12(21) 


financial  condition  of  all  agencies,  which  best  interests  would  be  served  by  report- 
enables  us  to  accurately  and  promptly  ing  all  such  c.ases. 

reflect  changing  conditions,  we  have  cxer-  \Ve  thank  you  for  your  generous  help 
cised  an  influence  in  the  agency  field,  in  answering  in  detail  the  many  requests 
more  particularly  during  the  past  few  for  necessary  information  that  we  find 
years,  by  bringing  al)out  the  maintenance  occasion  to  make  of  you  and  the  prompt- 
of  greater  surplus  and  a  more  liquid  con-  ness  with  which  information  is  siipiilied. 
dition  of  that  surplus,  our  belief  being  Fifty-four  (54)  applications  for  recog- 
that  the  large  credits  extended  deinaml  nition  were  received  during  1928.  Thirty- 


ample  surplus  for  our  protection. 


six  (36)  .Advertising  Agencies 


I  know  you  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  granted  recognition;  six  (6)  .Agencies 
seventy-five  of  the  agencies  on  our  List  were  refused ;  recognition  previously  ex¬ 
now  maintain  a  net  surplus  in  excess  of  tended  to  twenty-one  (21)  Agencies  was 
$100,000,  a  condition  very  different  from  cancelled;  two  (2)  .Applications  were 
that  of  a  few  years  ago.  Many  of  the  tabled  for  future  development;  recogni- 
agencies  are  learning  that  an  unques-  tion  transferred  on  request  for  sixteen 
tioned  financial  condition  is  an  aid  to  (16)  .Agencies;  two  (2)  Applicants  *lis- 
their  progress.  continued  business;  eight  (8)  .Agencies 

Our  financial  requirements  in  the  mat-  withflrew  their  application ;  and  fifty-four 
ter  of  recognition  and  credit  rating  Ii.ive  (.54)  changes  in  ratings  were  made. 


constantly  increased  and  because  of  these 
increasing  surpluses  we  have  thought  it 
wise  to  add  a  new  rating  to  provide  for 


SUPPLEMENTAL  REPORT 

Since  January  1,  1929,  thirteen  (13)  ap- 


those  agencies  with  a  surplus  in  excess  plications  for  recognition  have  been  re- 


of  $100,000. 

VVe  often  hear  from  agencies  that  they 


ceived.  Twenty-two  (22)  agencies  have 
been  granted  recognition.  Twelve  (12) 


find  no  necessity  for  maintaining  adequate  agencies  have  lieen  refused  recognition, 
surplus,  and  that  if  they  pay  their  bills  Recognition  of  eight  (8)  agencies  has 


Just  as  the  forms  of  service  considered  the  li.st  of  newspapers,  the  following  promptly  we  should  not  show  further  in-  been  cancelled.  One  (1)  application  has 

to  be  of  most  practical  value  were  the  papers  that  were  mentioned  as  examples  terest,  but  we  believe  that  in  this  work  we  been  tabled  for  future  development, 

same  both  in  1929  and  1925,  a  comparison  most  frequently  are  specified.  The  ten  are  aiding  the  agencies  as  well  as  adding  Twelve  (12)  applications  have  been  with- 

of  the  results  of  the  two  surveys  also  newspapers  listed  most  frequently  by  ad-  further  safeguards  for  our  own  pro-  drawn  Iiecatise  they  did  not  meet  require- 

shows  that  the  forms  of  service  con-  vertisers  .are  specified  in  the  order  of  the  fection.  The  absence  of  business  failures  ments.  Fourteen  (l4)  agencies  re- 

sidered  to  be  of  least  practical  value  were  number  of  “votes”  received.  .A  separate  among  the  agencies  as  a  whole  may  lie,  quested  transfer  of  recognition.  Fifty-two 

exactly  the  same  at  the  time  of  both  list  gives  similar  information  concerning  and  we  think  is,  in  great  part  due  to  the  (52)  changes  in  ratings  have  l>een  made, 

surveys.  the  opinions  of  the  advertising  agencies,  i - 


Each  manufacturer  and  each  agency  NEWSPAPERS  PROVIDING  MOST 
executive  was  requested  to  name  several  e  ccoi/.z-c- 
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newspapers,  as  examples,  that  provide  SATISFACTORY  SERVICE 

approximately  the  degree  of  merchandis-  (Listed  in  Order  of  Preference) 
ing  service  that  you  consider  most  satis-  Listed  by  Advertisers 

factory,  considering  any  possibility  that  Chicago  Tribune 
you  may  think  exists  of  advertising  rates  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
being  influenced  by  certain  types  of  serv-  Milwaukee  Journal 
ice”.  The  purpose  of  this  request,  of  Hearst  Papers  (.As  a  group) 
course,  was  to  determine  whether  the  gen-  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
eral  policies  of  any  certain  newspapers  Indianapolis  News 
might  be  considered  as  particularly  St.  I^iiis  Globe- Democrat 
adaptable.  New  A’ork  Journal 

National  advertisers  mentioned  a  total  Chicago  Daily  News 
of  S3  newspapers  while  agency  executives  Detroit  News 
listed  a  total  of  93.  In  order  to  simplify  (And  4.3  others) 


^OUR  hundred  and  seventy-nine  (479) 
publications  were  enrolled  as  mem- 
liers  in  this  Association.  January  1,  1928. 
During  the  year  eighteen  (18)  new  mem- 
liers  were  elected.  Four  (4)  memlicrs 
consolidated  with  other  members,  and 
four  (4)  meml>ers  resigned,  making  the 
total  memfiership  Dccemticr  31,  1928,  four 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  (489). 

NEW  MEMBERS 
-Albany,  N.  Y.  Times-l'nion. 
Albuquerque.  N.  M.,  Journal. 

•Alton,  III.,  Evening  Telegraph. 


Baltimore,  .\Id.,  News. 

Butte,  Mont..  Free  Press. 

Greenslxiro,  N.  C..  Daily  Record. 
Ironwoorl,  Mich.,  Daily  Globe. 

Los  Angeles,  Illustrated  Daily  News. 
Marion.  Ind.,  l-eader-Tribune. 

Miami,  Fla.,  Daily  News. 

Monroe,  I-a.,  News-Star. 

New  Haven.  Conn.,  Timcs-I-eader. 
Cfrangc,  N.  J.,  Daily  Courier. 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  F,agle-News. 
Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y.,  Sunday  Courier. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Journal- American. 
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San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Courrier  du 
I’aciiique. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  United  States 
Daily. 

CONSOLIDATIONS 

l^ncaster  Intelligencer  and  Xews- 
Jouriial  with  New  F>a. 

Rochester  Times- Union  with  Demo¬ 
crat  &  Chronicle. 

Rockford  .Morning  .Star  with  Register- 
Gazette. 

Springfield  (Ohio)  News  with  Sun. 

RESIGNATIONS 

Cliarlotte,  N.  C..  f)bservcr. 

I*eiisacf)la,  Fla.,  Jounial-News. 

Pittsburg,  Kansas,  Headlight. 

Wichita,  Kansas,  Beacon. 

A.N.P.A.  OFFICIAL  MEASURING 
RULES 

During  the  year  1928  two  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  (277)  Official  Measuring 
Rules  were  sold,  seventy-six  (76)  more 
than  during  1927. 

BULLETIN  BINDERS 

Ninety-nine  (99)  Bulletin  Binders  were 
Sold,  sixty  (60)  less  than  during  1927. 

INQUIRIES 

During  the  year  1928,  nine  thousand 
five  hundred  (9,500)  inquiries  were  re¬ 
ceived  and  answered,  a  decrease  from  the 
preceding  year  of  five  hundred  and 
eighty-six  (586). 

COLLECTIONS 

I’lve  thousand  three  hundred  and 


twenty-four  (5,J24)  claims  were  received 
for  collection  during  1928,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  (134)  less  than  during 
1927,  amounting  to  $320,622.73,  a  de¬ 
crease  in  amount  of  $74,8()6.57. 

Three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  (3,952)  claims  were  collect^, 
amounting  to  $116,618.20,  an  increase  of 
$2,242.44  _over  1927.  Of  the  amount  col¬ 
lected,  $5.294.t>8  represents  dividends  in 
bankruptcy  and  assignments,  and  $111,- 
323.52  represents  ordinary  collections. 


Claims  rcimrtcd  uncollectilile. . . .  $185,697  75 

Allowances  .  14,208  36 

Withdrawals  .  9,488  48 

1927 

(Commissions  earned  (.Vet) .  $10,952  68 

1928 

Commissions  earned  (Xet) .  $12, .184  99 


An  increase  of  $1,432.31. 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  headquarters 
ortice  is  reflected  in  other  reports,  the 
above  outline  covering  only  the  routine 
work  of  the  office,  but  in  this  routine 
there  are,  I  believe,  some  conditions  that 
should  lie  stressed. 

Tile  Collection  Department  has  main¬ 
tained  its  tradition  of  lieing  not  only  an 
efficient  collection  agency,  but  a  policing 
branch  of  the  business  as  well.  Its 
previous  record  of  collecting  61%  of  the 
claims  received  has  been  surpasserl  by  the 
collection  of  74%  of  the  claims  received 
during  1928.  The  collection  of  seven  of 
everv  ten  claims  received,  resulting  in 
(Kissing  on  to  the  membership  more  than 
$116,lll)().(l(l,  much  of  which  would  have 
been  lost  but  for  the  work  of  this  De¬ 


partment,  is  an  achievement  that  should 
give  promise  of  greater  use  of  tnese 
facilities  than  lias  been  the  case  hereto¬ 
fore.  W  e  want  you  to  know  aliout  this 
work — the  collecting  of  3,952  claims  dur¬ 
ing  the  year — because  we  want  you  to 
make  greater  use  of  this  Department, 
which  can  handle  all  of  the  claims  that 
you  will  entrust  to  our  care,  with  profit 
to  you  not  only  in  the  direct  money  re¬ 
turns,  but  in  the  greater  improvement  of 
our  credit  service. 

Ill  addition  to  the  many  commercial 
repijrts  supplied  to  our  members  during 
the  year,  the  Credit  Department  has  an¬ 
swered  many  of  the  nearly  10,0l)()  in¬ 
quiries  with  special  reports  pertaining  to 
credits. 

There  has  Ijcen  a  gratifying  increase  in 
the  membership  notwithstanding  a  few 
resignations  and  consolidations. 

The  Free  Publicity  Department  ha> 
endeavored  to  acquaint  you  with  the 
source,  purpose  and  motive  of  the  many 
unsolicited  contributions  to  the  news 
columns  supplied  by  the  multitude  of 
(ire-s  agents  and  others  seeking  free  ad¬ 
vertising  sfiace.  You  can  help  in  this 
work  by  forwarding  all  such  requests  to 
this  olfice  for  attention  and  exposure, 
and  it  is  to  lie  hoped  that  you  will  aid 
in  this  work. 

We  are  as  much  interested  in  the  in¬ 
crease  of  our  service  to  the  memliership 
as  your  advertising  departments  are  in 
increasing  volume.  More  inquiries  on 


any  subject  of  interest  to  the  business 
office,  more  claims  for  collection,  and 
more  reijuests  for  service  are  invited.  an,i 
you  may  rest  assured  that  whatever  mat¬ 
ters  you  may  place  in  our  hands  will  lie 
given  (irompt  and,  we  trust,  satisfactory 
attention. 

Members  visiting  New  York  City  are 
urged  to  call  at  our  offices  at  270  Madi¬ 
son  .Aveiiiie.  and  liecome  acquainted  with 
the  details  of  our  work  and  the  methods 
used. 

L.  B.  PALMER, 
(^eral  Manager. 

GENERAL  MANAGER’S  SUPPLE¬ 
MENTAL  REPORT 

Since  January  1,  1929,  six  (6)  new 
memliers  have  lieen  elected,  two  (2) 
members  have  resigned,  and  one  fl) 
member  suspended  publication.  The 
total  membership  at  this  date  is  four 
hundred  and  ninety-three  (493). 

Nkw  Mkmbers — AtmvE 
Ashland,  Ohio.  Times-Gazette 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Sun 
North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  News 
Lincoln.  Ill.,  Evening  Courier 
Jefferson  City,  Mo..  Post-Tribune 
Omaha.  Nebraska,  World-Herald 

Suspended  Publication 

Fall  River,  Mass.,  Globe 

Resigned 

OwenslKiro,  Ky.,  Messenger 


;  A.  N.  P.  A.  CERTIFIED  BALANCE  SHEET  AS  OF 
I  DECEMBER  31,  1928 


ASSETS 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Office . $36,188  9/ 

Siiecial  Standing  Committee  Imiirest  Fund .  4.000  00 

- $40.188  97 

S|iecial  Postal  Committee  Cash  Funds .  $7.770  80 

Less:  .Accountability  for  S|K*cial  Postal  Committee  Con- 
iribiitions  .  7.770  80 


Ihie  from  Memliers .  $.1,876  6(i 

Printing  Trades  Schools  Assessment  Receivable .  21  00 

Oimmissions  Collectible .  1.035  80 

Attorneys  Accountability  for  Advanced  Costs .  2.711  82 

Jsiindry  Accounts  Receivable .  l.Vi  (M) 


Interest  Bearing  Savings  Deposits . 

Postage,  Stationery  and  Sup|ilies  Inventories .  $(i82  JO 

Rules  and  Binders  Inventories .  .104  .50 


Furniture  and  Fixtures,  less  De|>reciation 


7,781  28 
.S7.931  19 


986  70 
4.725  48 


T otal  .Assets 


$111,613  62 


liabilitif:s 

Accountability  to  Memliers  for  .Advanced  Costs .  $2.'M(i  .12 

Accoiuitabflity  to  Members  for  Collected  Claims .  1.149  48 

Aleinliers  Pre|iaid  Dues .  1.119  71 

-  $5,215  51 

SURPLUS 

lannarv  1,  1928,  Balance  per  our  Report  dateil  .March  21 

1928 . $77,264  26 

Add:  Net  Income  for  Year  1928  .  29.1.1.1  8.s 

-  10().3')8  11 


Total  Ijabilitie.s  and  Surplus .  $111,613  62 

We  liereliy  certify  tliat  the  almve  Balance  Sheet  is  in  agreement  with  the  liooks 
and,  .subject  to  certain  uiirecorileil  liabilities  explained  lielow,  in  our  ojiinion  fairly 
stales  the  condition  of  the  American  Newsiiaper  Publishers  .AsscKiation  as  of 


DccemlKT  31,  1928. 

'Hie  imrecor(k*d  liabilities  referred  to  above  are : 

Printing  Trades  Schools  Exin'iises  Payable .  $10.4(i2  .V) 

Flstimatetl  Legal  Fees  in  connection  with  I'etleral  Trade  Commission 

Expense,  half  of  which  is  to  be  charged  to  Bureau  of  .\d\ertisinc  26. (XX)  (X) 

Total  . . .  $V).462  .50 


HOW  ARD  GREEN M.\N  &  CO. 

Howard  (ireenman.  C.  P.  A. 


INCOME  ACCOUNT,  YEAR  ENDED 
DECEMBER  31,  1928 


INCOME 


Annual  Dues . 

Monthly  Ilues . . 

Commissions  on  Collections . $24,940  (8^ 

Lets:  Commissions  to  .Attorneys .  12,555  67 


Tnterest  on  Deposits . . . 

Cash  Discounts  on  Disbursements . 

IVoft  on  Sales  of  Rules  and  Binders . 


$1.52.555  25 
97. 9(10  ((() 


12.384  99 
2.739  87 
299  72 
90  25 


Total  Income 


$266,036  08 


f:xpense 


Managers’  F-xpenses 

Salaries . $80,921  45 

Rent .  10,940  04 

Printing  .  12,215  70 

Postage .  3,122  88 

Stationery  and  S'upplies .  1,470  48 

Telephone  and  Telegraph .  1.456  19 

Reports  .  661  99 

Managers  Travel .  194  25 

Managers  F'xiiense .  448  95 

Depreciation  on  Furniture  and  Fixtures......  525  05 

Sundrv  Expense  (Towers.  Water,  Services, 
etc.)  .  2.622  45 


Ass<iciation  Special  Expenses 

Special  Standing  Committee . $44,467  59 

Other  Shop  Department .  7,323  58 

Traffic  Department .  16,920  32 

Mechanical  Dejiartment .  13,619  46 

Salary — Washington  Representative .  3,600  (X) 

Printing  Trades  Schtxil  Ex^nse .  22,600  (X) 

Federal  Trade  Commission  Expense .  9.414  25 

Sundry  Committee  Exfiense .  312  70 


$114,579  43 


118.257  90 


Association  General  Expense 

T reasurer’s  Salary . 

Directors’  Flxiiense . 

Convention  Exfiense . 

Legal  Fees . 

.Accounting  Fees —  . . 

Exchange  on  Checks  - 

Bad  Debts  Written  Off. . . . 

Total  Expense . 


$240  00 
1,389  11 
1,311  39 
56  00 
600  00 
19  86 
448  54 

-  4.064  90 

.  $236,902  23 


Net  Income  Carried  to  Surplus 


$29,133  85 


CARTOONIST  HONORED 


John  Scott  Clubb  Drawing  to  Hang 
in  N.  Y.  Stock  Exchange 

.An  unusual  compliment  was  (jaid  last 
week  to  John  Scott  Clutffi,  cartoonist  of 
the  Roehcsler  Tinirs-Union  and  several 
other  ( iannett  newspapers,  when  the 
original  of  his  cartoon,  “Gentlenien 
Prefer  Bonds",  depicting  the  relative 
values  of  U.  S.  Government  bonds  and 
stocks  at  the  present  time,  was  requested 
by  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  for 
framing  and  hanging  on  the  walls  of  the 
Exchange. 

Mr.  Clubb’s  work  was  honored  also  by 
inclusion  in  the  first  international  cartoon 
and  caricature  exhibition,  which  opened 
last  month  in  the  galleries  of  J.  B.  Speed 
Memorial  Museum  at  I-ouisville,  Ky.  Mr. 
Clubb’s  work  is  represented  there  by 
three  cartoons”  Hope  Springs  Eternal", 
“She’s  Used  To  It",  and  "The  Weak 
W’heel.” 

This  exhibition  will  be  taken  to  several 
cities  in  the  United  States. 


JUDGE  FINES  PRINTER 


Austin  Man  Must  Pay  $100  for 
Printing  “The  Blunderbuss" 

A  fine  of  $100  was  assessed  in  Justice 
Court  at  Austin.  Tex.,  April  17,  against 
Frank  W’.  C(X)k,  Austin  I^rint  Shop  pro¬ 
prietor,  who  was  found  guilty  of 
ing  and  (uiblishing  obscene  matter"  in 
connection  with  the  apiiearance  of  I  he 
Blunderbuss,  an  outlawed  periinlical 
which  appeared  on  the  University  of 
Texas  campus  .April  1.  The  Blunderbuss 
contained  a  section  of  the  sex  question¬ 
naire  which  caused  a  furore  at  the  I  Di¬ 
versity  of  Missouri,  and  other  olijec- 
tionable  matter.  Cook  gave  notice  of 
appeal. 

Witnesses  against  him  were  Ben  .Mor¬ 
rison,  Austin  high  school  student,  and  | 
Clyde  W'(xilsey,  printing  shop  employe, 
who  faced  similar  charge  growing  out  of 
the  Blunderbuss  appearance,  but  who 
were  granted  immunity.  Cases  remain  to 
be  tri^  against  Horace  Walker,  former 
University  student :  Henry  Smith,  a  stu¬ 
dent.  and  Leland  Tidwell,  a  pressman. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  MANAGER 
OF  THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 


J  To  the  Hoard  of  Directors  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press: 

The  fnlarge<l  scope  of  the  work  of 
The  Associated  P.ress  staff  required^  a 
change  in  the  plan  of  administration 
ij  which  was  put  into  effect  during  the 
I  year.  The  plan  is  now  conceded  by  the 
*  members  and  the  staff  to  be  an  elastic 
and  efficient  method  of  administration 
and  is  working  smoothly.  Briefly  out¬ 
lined  the  plan  is  as  follows: 

The  work  was  departmentalized,  with 
an  executive  staff  in  charge  of  dei)art- 
ments  working  under  the  direction  of  the 
General  Manager;  also,  bureau  corre¬ 
spondents  at  thirty-eight  strategic  centers 
have  direct  responsil  ility  to  the  (jcneral 
Manager  for  the  efuties  which  previously 
devolved  ctn  four  sirperintendents ;  finan¬ 
cial  disbursements  and  counting  have 
been  centralized  in  the  office  of  the 
Treasurer  at  executive  head(|uarters. 

The  specific  advantages  have  Ik'cu  : 
Quicker  action  on  administrative  prob¬ 
lems  :  nx)re  direct  contact  between  the 
members  and  the  (jeiieral  Manager,  and, 
through  the  (ieneral  Manager,  with  the 
Board  of  Directors;  more  prompt  col¬ 
lection  and  distribution  of  the  news; 
broader  opportunities  for  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  members  of  the  staff,  and  the 
inspiration  for  better  work  which  such 
opportunities  afford.  No  disadvantages 
Itave  been  found. 

Endeavor  has  been  made  to  promote 
personal  contacts  with  the  meml»ers  and 
their  employes.  The  magnitude  of  this 
task  may  be  understood  by  the  state¬ 
ment  that  although  there  are  1251)  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  western  hemisphere  and 
.\merican  possessions,  it  contemplates  at 
least  one  responsible  executive  visiting 
the  office  of  each  member  newspai>er 
at  least  once  a  year.  The  effort  of  the 
last  year  resulted  in  effecting  contacts 
with  member  papers  so  generally  that 
not  more  than  a  score  in  the  entire  coun¬ 
try  failed  to  receive  at  least  one  visit 
from  a  competent  Associated  Press  rep¬ 
resentative  specifically  authorized  by  me 
to  jeal  with  any  problem  with  which 
the  management  is  authorized  to  deal. 
Some  member  papers  were  visited  from 
two  to  ten  times,  depending  upon  the 
need  and  opportunity  of  getting  desir¬ 
able  matters  accomplished.  No  single 
thing  in  the  last  year  has  had  more 
favorable  reaction  than  the  application 
of  this  plan  of  personal  contacts,  espe¬ 
cially  with  the  staffs  of  member  news¬ 
papers. 

.•\t  the  beginning  of  last  year  I  said 
we  would  try  to  produce  l)ettcr  written 
news  dispatches.  There  have  been  satis¬ 
fying  expressions  from  memliers  that 
progress  in  this  direction  is  being  made. 
There  was.  also,  an  effort  to  cover  im¬ 
portant  events  more  comprehensively. 
The  largest  staff  ever  gathered  to  rover 
a  single  event  was  that  of  The  .•Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  at  the  national  political  con¬ 
ventions  held  in  Kansas  Citv  and  Hous¬ 
ton  where  seventy-five  staff  men  were 
assembled.  The  work  on  those  rxxasions 
was  generously  commended  by  the  mem¬ 
bers,  as  was,  also,  the  coxeraee  on  the 
elections  last  November. 

.Additional  staff  men  have  been  placed 
in  the  foreign  burea'is,  and  new  foreign 
bureaus  have  been  established.  The 
foreign  service  is  today  more  compre¬ 
hensive  than  it  ever  has  been,  in  that 
more  fields  of  activity  are  lieing  covered. 

_  The  growth  of  public  interest  in  finan¬ 
cial  news  continues  to  be  reflected  in 
the  requests  of  member  newspapers  for 
further  develojiment  of  the  market  serv¬ 
ice.  Financial  and  commodity  market 
news  collected,  tabulated  and  transmitted 
by  The_  Associated  Press  is  more  com¬ 
prehensive  by  a  considerable  margin  than 
ever  undertaken.  Notwithstanding  the 
unprecedented  expansion  of  trading  last 
year  on  the  New  York  financial  markets, 
the  complete  New  York  stock,  bond  and 
curb  tables,  with  the  sales  and  price 
ranges  of  two  thousand  or  more  stocks 
and  bonds  daily,  were  delivered  over  the 
trunk  wires  to  alt  parts  of  the  country, 
usually  w’ithin  half  an  hour  of  the  time 
of  the  closing  quotation. 


Special  mention  Ivas  been  made  by 
meml>ers  of  conspicuous  strides  in  the 
coverage  of  sports  events.  Regional 
news  requirements  on  such  events  have 
been  generously  treated.  The  As.sociated 
Press  reports  on  the  Olympic  games  at 
.Amsterdam  were  especially  commended. 
The  news  of  amateur  sports  and  the 
human  interest  side  of  all  sports  have 
been  given  larger  space. 

The  .As.sociated  Press  was  the  first  to 
utilize  automatic  teleeraphs  for  re-’ular 
transmissifin  of  news.  From  that  time  to 
this  advantage  has  Ixrn  taken  of  every 
opportunity  to  make  progressive  steps  in 
the  art  of  transmission.  Special  equip¬ 
ment  was  designed  aiul  installed  last  year 
that  makes  it  possible  to  link  up  the 
entire  trunk  line  automatic  telegraphs  of 
The  .\ssociatcd  Press  from  coast  to 
c<«st  in  what  may  be  terme<l  a  single 
circuit.  .Automatic  telegraphs  have  been 
installed  on  all  state  circuits.  .-Additional 
facilities  have  been  created  in  response 
to  the  desires  of  members  to  the  extent 
that  the  leased  wire  mileage  used  by  the 
organization  approximated  lt>().)IOO  miles 
on  January  1. 

Several  regional  distribution  centers 
for  parts  of  the  feature  service  were 
establishetl  during  the  year  and  resulted 
in  nvire  prompt  delivery  of  regifMial 
matter,  particularly  of  mats  of  pictures 
of  news  events.  Tlwre  will  be  further 
distribution  centers  estahlisherl  that  will 
bring  the  service  closer  to  the  regional 
neefls  of  the  members.  Contacts  with 
the  membership  by  executives  of  The 
.Associated  Press  have  contributed  largely 
to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  papers 
that  utilize  this  service.  More  than  four- 
fifths  of  the  entire  membership  now  re¬ 
ceive  it.  With  the  close  of  the  year 
Ix'gan  the  separation  of  the  features  into 
an  exclusive  service  for  the  morning 
members  and  an  exclusive  service  for 
the  evening  members.  .Additional  sub¬ 
jects  were  included.  The  memhers  have 
highly  commended  the  effort  on  the  en¬ 
largement  and  improvement  of  the  fea¬ 
ture  service. 

.A  serious  Ix-ginning  was  made  iluring 
the  year  in  the  develonment  of  The  .As¬ 
sociated  Press  News  Photo  Service. 
The  Board  of  Directors,  having  recog¬ 
nized  pictures  as  news,  and  having  unani 
mously  sanctioned  their  collection  and 
distribution  as  a  proper  function  of  The 
.Assficiated  Press.  the  management 
rapid'’-  expantlcd  and  developed  the 
News  Photo  Service.  .At  the  close  of 
the  year  we  were  maintaining  o'lir  own 
news  nluito  bureaus,  manned  'vith  staff 
cameramen,  in  many  strategic  cities  and 
were  functioning  on  a  world-wide  basis, 
employing  radio,  telephoto  and  airplanes 
in  serving  members. 

Cordial  appreciation  of  the  increasing 
spirit  of  coftperation  on  the  part  of 
members  with  the  man?"''— -'ot  is  hereby- 
expressed.  The  entire  staff  of  The 
.Associated  Press  in  all  departments 
throtighoiit  the  w-orld  will  continue  to 
strive  t*)  merit  the  confidence  so  gen- 
c-ouslv  expressed  and  with  vigor  and 
effectiveness  contiiU'e  lo  endeavor  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  responsibility  which  is  im- 
poseil. 

Kent  Cooper. 

General  Manaoer. 

March  21.  l‘)2<) 


PLANNING  WASHINGTON  MEET 


200  Inductrial  Advertitert  Invited 
to  Confer  in  Cepitel 

tSprrial  to  Eniro*  A  Pumisnrtl 

Washinotov.  D.  C..  April  24. — .Ap¬ 
proximately-  200  advertising  executives 
who  are  primarily  concerned  with  indus¬ 
trial  selling  and  advertising  as  ■well  as  a 
number  of  editors  of  international  trade 
publications  will  meet  here  with  officials 
of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  some  time  in  the  near  future, 
probably  late  in  May  or  early  in  June,  it 
was  announced  this  week. 

The  conference  is  being  called  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  at  the  suggestion 
of  representatives  of  the  National  Indus¬ 
trial  Advertisers’  Association  and  the 
.Association  of  National  Advertisers. 


Tile  purpose  of  the  meeting,  it  has 
been  annouiKed.  is  to  develop  a  broader 
'understanding  of  the  problems  affecting 
industrial  selling  and  advertising  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  consumer  marketing ;  to 
exchange  e.xperiences,  ixirticularly  in 
foreign  markets  and  to  review  the 
world’s  industrial  development  and  its 
Ix-aring  on  the  sale  of  Imth  raw  and 
manufactureil  materials  and  capital 
equipment  to  industry  home  and  abnyad. 

/41XON  BUYS  INTO  PAPER 

Don  M.  Dixon,  publisher  of  three  In¬ 
diana  newsnapers,  the  ll'abash  Ihiily 
Plain  Dealer,  the  Pern  Dail\  Tribune 
and  the  Terre  Dante  S/H'etator,  recently 
Ix-came  one  of  the  publishers  and  the 
business  manager  of  tbe  P.Hzabethton 
(Tenn.''  Star.  Frank  H.  I.ovette  re¬ 
mains  as  editor  of  the  Star. 


NEWSPAPER  BILLS  INTRODUCED 


Two  Measures  Presented  to  Special 
Session  of  Congress 

\V.\sttiN-(.roN.  D.  C.,  April  25. — Two 
bills,  one  by  Senator  Robert  F.  AV'agner, 
of  New  York,  the  other  by  Representa¬ 
tive  Thomas  S.  McMillan,  of  Soiitl* 
Carolina,  of  interest  to  the  publislung 
industry  have  been  intriMluced  in  tht' 
special  session  of  Congress. 

Senator  Wagner’s  bill  would  admit 
to  second-class  postoflice  rating  strictly 
charitable  pt-riixhcals  published  at  stated 
intervals  as  regular  as  four  times  a  year. 

The  McMillan  measure  permits  pub¬ 
lications  Containing  matter  in  resjK'ct  to 
lotteries  to  be  mailable  in  certain  cases, 
that  is  as  a  business  promotion  or  a 
cbance  comlucted  for  charity. 


A.  P.  AUDIT  REPORT  SHOWS  $208,000 
OUTSTANDING  IN  BONDS 


More  Than  Million  Dollars  Now  in  Employes’  Benefit  Fund 
According  to  Auditing  Committee— J.  R.  Youatt* 
Treasurer,  Commended  for  Work 


riR.ST  mortgage  and  gold  deln'iiture 
■-  bonds  of  the  .Associated  Press  in  the 
sum  of  S208.700  are  outstanding  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  report  of  the  auditing  commit¬ 
tee  as  of  F'ebruary  IS,  l‘)20,  handed  in  at 
the  regular  annual  meeting  this  week  at 
the  Waldorf  .Astoria  Hotel,  New  A’ork. 
Of  this  total.  $17,825  is  in  first  mortgage 
bonds.  aiuI  $1^1.875  is  in  gold  debentures. 

Securities  in  the  Employes'  Benefit 
Fund  as  of  b'eb.  15  amount  to  $1,200,- 
.H5.75  and  cash  is  $2.H,188.79.  a  ti’tal  of 
$1,442,524.54. 

The  committee  recommended  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  regular  monthly  audits  by 


the  .Aiulit  t'ompany  of  New  York,  land¬ 
ing  further  instructions  to  be  given  at 
the  meeting  this  week.  It  also  expressed 
its  appreciati’in  of  the  .services  «)f  J.  R. 
A’ouatt,  trea.surer  of  the  Associated  Press 
for  the  past  .55  years,  not  only  for  his 
fidelity  to  the  interests  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  but  for  the  simiilicity  of  the  aconint- 
ing  system  he  has  built  up,  and  for  the 
completeness  of  his  records. 

The  aiHliting  committee  is  composed 
of;  l-'d.  J,  l-'ehn.  chairmjin :  K.  F'.  Smith, 
eastern  <livision;  James  M.  Thomson, 
southern  division ;  O.  S.  Warden,  western 
division. 


Following  is  the  balance  sheet  of  the  .-Associated 

.A.'S.SKT.'s: 

Machinery,  Knrniliire  and  Equipment  fatcnsl): 

Enrniture  and  Eqiiipnn-nl . 

Mnrkniin  K(|iiipmi-nt . 


Press  as  of  Decemlter  .51,  PUR; 


$212,789  60 
.S.S8.059  .16 

_  - - $770,818  96 


(  iirrent  .Assets  and  Funds; 

Cash  on  Deposit . 

Emergency  Reserxe  Eitml: 

United  States  ( '.ox  erninent 

-r-easn-x-  Notes  S  U,  cent. 

(Par  Value  $.100,000  00) 
t-f'-ed  State  ' — '-.irnt 

Treasury  Notes.  ,1%  per  cent. 

(Par  Value  $10.,10n  00) 

Cash  . . no 

Office  anil  Correspondents'  Eund . . 

Accounts  Receixalilc  . . 


t  \t  Cltst.  .  .  . 
r  S  500.000  00 


.10.1,202  06 


775,000  00 
19,169  J9 
8,022  97 


1,1 05, .194  42 


Deferred  CharBes: 

Rent  Paid  in  .\dx.incr 


2,916  6« 


I.l.XTllI.lTIES: 

Outstanding  l.ialiilities : 

•Accounts  Payahle . « .  . 

First  Afortgage  Bonils  Ontstaiuling . 

Gold  riehentiire  Uomls  Outstanding . 


$1,879,160  06 


$11,711  17 

$21,775  00 
184,800  00 

—  206,575  00 


.\ccrucd  Liabilities; 

.Vssessnients  Ccllected  in  ,-\dxance.. 

.\dniinistratix-e  Ejtpensr-s . 

Foreign  Service . . 

Incoming  Nexx-s  Service . 

Outgoing  Nexx-s  Service . 


11.1,415  82 
8,454  60 
15,548  84 
4.494  71 
292.926  72 


Reserves : 

Insurance  . 

I  lepreciation ; 

l-nrniture  anil  Eejuipment 
Morkriim  Equipnunt  .  . 

Eniergencx  Fund  . 


$1.15.995  67 
147,75.1  .18 


6.000  00 

28.1,749  05 
775.000  00 


Excess  .\ssets  over  Liabilities : 

Balance.  Jamiary  I,  1928 . 

Net  Receipts  tor  the  year  cndini 
Exhibit  "B" . 


.  I5K,.182  01 

Decenilter  11.  1928  Sie 

.  i.902  14 


434.840  69 


1.064,749  05 


161.284  IS 


$1.879. ltd)  06 

K’ccciitts  and  cxih-uscs  fur  the  year  ciuliiig  Dcccmlx-r  .51.  P)28,  were  re(8>rted  as 
follows : 


Receipts: 

.Assessments 

Fines  . 

Interest  ... 


$9,014,015  91 
1,502  41 
.10,115  66 


Exncnses  and  Charges; 
Foreign  News  Service.. 
.Administrative  Expense-; 

Salaries  . 

Dffice  . 


$.180,219  08 
285,211  /i2 


Incoming  News  Service . 

Dxitgoing  Nexxs  Service . 

Depreciation : 

Furniture  and  Equipment . 

Morkrnm  Equi|iment  10  |ier  cent . 

\mount  Transferred  to  Employee*’  Benefit  Reserxe 
.Amount  Transferred  to  Emergency  rund  Reserxe.. 


$10,418  96 
48,52,1  96 


68.1.412  .11 


671.410  70 
1.64.547  26 
6.229,494  08 


58,942  92 
459,904  57 
275.000  00 


$9,045,6,13  98 


9.042.731  84 


Net  Receipts  for  the  Year  Ending  December  31.  1928  See  liabilities. 


$2,902  14 


Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  April  2  7  ,  1  9  2  9 


COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDS  ELECTROS 
FOR  GOOD  NEWSPAPER  PRINTING 


Mats  Give  Excellent  Results  with  Some  Classes  of  Copy,  Say 
A.  N.  P.  A.— A.  A.  A.  A.  Experts,  But  Advertiser’s 
Risk  Is  Greater 


A  REPORT  that  attracted  attention 
was  made  public  this  week  at  the 
Waldorf,  representing  the  work  of  a 
joint  committee  on  newspaper  printing 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of 


the  page  form  from  which  the  page  mat 
and  curved  printing  plates  are  made. 

“Comparing  the  two,  when  an  adver¬ 
tiser  sends  a  mat  to  a  newspaper,  he 
loses  control  of  two  operations,  which 


Electros  vs.  Mats  by  the  American  are  obviated  in  the  case  of  electros. 


Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and 
the  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  last  year. 

The  committee  was  headed  by  F.  H. 
Keefe  publisher  of  the  Newburgh 
(N.  Y.)  News.  In  the  study,  the  news¬ 
paper  group  was  headed  by  W.  E.  Wines, 
manager  of  the  mechanical  department 
of  the  A.N.P.A.  Joseph  M.  Carrell  of 
the  Blackman  company  represented  the 
advertising  agency  held. 

The  work  is  not  complete  but  the 
report  indicated  interesting  progress 
toward  solving  long-neglected  puzzles  in 
engraving  for  newspaper  advertising 
purposes,  standards  for  newspaper  typf>K- 


namely,  the  scorching  of  the  mat  and  the 
making  of  the  ‘flat  cast.*  Of  course,  the 
newspaper  endeavors  to  control  these  two 
f)perations — but  sometimes  in  the  rush  of 


to  detect  by  inspection,  but  much  disap¬ 
pointment  in  final  printing  can  be  traced 
to  an  over-used  mat  pattern.  The  risk 
of  this  happening  in  the  case  of  electros 
is  much  more  remote. 

“We  now  come  to  the  matter  of  half¬ 
tones  in  newspaper  advertising.  Here 
your  committee  feels  it  must  take  a 
definite  stand  against  mats.  We  do  not 
feel  that  satisfactory  printing  results  can 
secured  from  half  tones  or  equivalent 
Benday  screens,  unless  electros  are  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  newspaper.  The  committee 
does  not  feel,  after  much  careful  experi¬ 
ment,  that  sufficient  depth  can  be  main¬ 
tained  in  a  mat  containing  halftones. 

“Further  than  this,  when  halftones  are 
used,  to  get  the  best  page  mat  from 
which  the  curved  stereos  are  made,  it  is 


things  this  doesn’t  happen.  The  mat  may  absolutely  essential  that  an  electro  be 


blister  or  the  stereotype  metal  may  not 
fie  just  right — with  the  result  that  you 
are  unhappy  with  the  printed  result. 

“Furthermore,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  in  the  matter  of  transit  to  the  news- 
jiaper,  a  mat  can  come  to  more  grief  than 
an  electro.  More  important  than  all  this 
is  the  fact  that  an  electro  with  its  copper 
shell  when  placed  in  a  page  form  pro¬ 
duces  a  fiettcr  result  in  the  page  mat 
( from  which  the  curved  stereos  are 


raphy  and  also  methods  of  the  manu-  made)  than  when  the  “flat  cast”  from  a 
facture  and  use  of  electros,  stereotypes  mat  is  used. 


and  electrotypes. 

The  report  stressed  primarily  the  fact 
that  there  are  “good”  mats  and  “good” 
electros  and  also  poor  ones.  They  can¬ 
not  be  compared. 

“The  mat  has  been  subject  to  much 
criticism  over  the  years,  some  of  it  de¬ 
served,  much  of  it  not,”  the  report  says. 
“Endeavors  are  constantly  being  made 
to  improve  the  quality  of  mats  and  they 
will  always  profitably  serve  the  intelli¬ 
gent  user. 

“Your  committee  would  point  out, 
however,  that  when  mats  are  used,  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  should  be  prepared  with 
mats  continuously  in  mind. 

“It  should  be  remembered  that  mats 
have  a  tendency  to  slightly  thicken  all 
printing  surfaces,  whether  illustration  or 
text  matter.  So  if  yf>u  plan  to  use  mats, 
plan  your  pictures  and  select  your  type 
faces  ( few,  if  any,  faces  are  suitable 
below  10  point),  so  that  when  the  news¬ 
paper  prints  your  advertisement,  it  will 
be  as  you  wanted  it,  and  not  unpleas¬ 
antly  thickened  up. 

“Extremely  fine  lines  in  pictures  and 


One  reason  for  this  is  that  the  electro-  niats  snotj/fi  not  ne  atympt™.  use 
type,  being  nearer  the  original,  has  ajid  make  sure  of  getting  good 

greater  depth.  Another  rea.son  is  that  the  good  printing  results  are 

copper  as  deposited  in  the  electrotyping  '  r  t.  j  -j-  r  • 

process  produces  a  smoother  surface  than  Very  often  the  deciding  factor  in  the 
the  relatively  iKirous  stereotype  metal.  of  mats  is  the  factor  of  cost  that  is, 

“As  a  final  point  of  difference  between  difference  between  the  cost  of  an 

electros  and  mats,  we  submit  that  mould-  electro  and  a  mat,  and  the  added  fwstage 
ing  in  soft  wax  (as  in  the  electrotype  electros  are  used.  We  be¬ 


ing  in  soft  wax  (as  in  the  electrotype 
process)  under  great  pressure,  produces 
a  sharper  mould  than  considerably  less 
pressure  into  relatively  unyielding  moist¬ 
ened  paper  (w'hich  occurs  in  the  mat 
process).  The  same  pressure  cannot  be 
used  in  moulding  a  mat  liecatise  the 
toughness  of  the  paper  damages  the  pat¬ 
tern.  And  lieyond  this  it  should  be  re- 
memliered  that  copper  is  deposited  bv 
electrolytic  action  into  the  wax  mold, 
whereas  when  a  ‘flat  cast’  is  made  from 
a  mat  the  stereotype  metal  is  merely 
poured  into  the  mat  box  under  no  pres¬ 
sure  other  than  its  owm  weight. 

“Shrinkage  is  another  problem  in  iisinc 
mats.  If  the  advertisement  is  fairly 
large,  the  mat  reaches  the  newsp,Tper 
probably  2  or  3  lines  short — with  further 


delicate  type  faces  are  completely  out  of  shrinkage  occurring  when  the  page  mat  is  ever. 


place  in  newspaper  advertising. 


cast,  so  as  not  to  lose  the  linage  the  paper 


are,  however,  many  illustrative  techniques  often  cuts  _  apart  and  respaces  the  flat 


and  likewi.se  type  faces  which  are  pos¬ 
sible  of  successful  use  in  newspapers — 
but  which  cannot  be  successfully  em- 


cast,  sometimes  inserting  the  added  white 
space  in  a  place  where  it  is  not  wanted. 
“W*e  said  at  the  outset  we  were  con- 


ployed  when  mats  are  forwarded  to  the  cerned  only  with  good  mats,  but  there  is 


publisher. 

“Hard  and  fast  rules  cannot  lie  laid 
down  telling  exactly  where  to  draw  the 
line  between  the  use  of  mats  and  electros. 
Experience  must  of  necessity  be  the  guide, 
but  the  experience  within  this  joint  com¬ 
mittee  advises  that  where  diHibt  exists  a 
mat  should  not  be  used. 

“Perhaps  if  we  describe  briefly  how  ad¬ 
vertising  material  is  handled  in  a  news- 
pap<T  office,  it  will  fie  helpful  to  the 
reader  in  arriving  at  the  occasionally — 
difficult  decision  of  electros  vs.  mats. 

“First,  as  to  mats  we  shall  assume  that 
your  mat  came  to  no  grief  in  transit 
(.such  as  cracking.or  exposure  to  heat  or 
moisture)  all  of  which  can  raise  the  very 
mischief  with  a  mat.  It  is  received  at 
the  news|>apcr  office  and  checked  for 
details. 

“It  is  then  sent  to  the  stereoty|>er  for  a 
‘flat  cast’  (i.e.  a  regular,  flat  stereotype). 
The  stereotyper  first  scorches  it  to  re¬ 
move  all  moisture.  Hot  stereotype  metal 
is  then  poured  on  it  and  allowed  to  cool. 
This  plate  is  then  trimmed  and  delivered 
to  the  composing  room  for  placing  in  the 
page  form. 

“.\fter  this,  the  whole  page  is  matted, 
and  from  the  full-fiage  mat  a  number  of 
curved  stereos  arc  made.  These  curved 
plates  are  liolted  on  huge  presses  which 
print  the  papers. 

“Now,  as  to  electros,  the  plate  is  re¬ 
ceived  and  inspected.  If  corners  have  be¬ 
come  damag^,  they  are  straightened 
out.  The  plate  then  goes  directly  to  the 
composing  room,  where  it  is  placed  in 


one  factor  which  conspires  against  uni¬ 
formity  in  mats.  The  mat  pattern  may 
be  good  for  .30  or  40  mat  moulds— hut 
at  a  certain  point  an  inevitable  wear  sets 
in.  Corners  begin  to  wear  and  round  off 
— with  each  succeeding  mat  growing 
steadily  poorer. 

“Often  these  differences  are  too  slight 


SMILING  FOR  “E  &  P”  CAMERA 


Emmet  Finley,  of  the  .4meriran  Press  Association,  John  II.  Perry,  publisher 
of  the  Reading  (Pa.)  Times  and  other  dailies,  and  I..  J.  Horiistein,  editor  of 
the  Times,  photographed  at  the  Waldorf. 


and  their  advertising  agencies.  Improved 
printing  must  certainly  result  in  increased 
effectiveness  of  newspaper  advertising." 


LEWIS  GOES  TO  N.  Y.  WORLD 


placed  in  the  page  form.  .As  a  matter 
of  fact  in  some  instances,  an  original 
engraving  is  necessary.  The  relatively 
porous  stereotype  metal  in  a  flat  cast 
from  a  half  tone  mat  almost  invariably 
produces  a  poor  page  mat  mould. 

“.A  final  and  very  real  disadvantage  in 
attempting  to  use  mats  for  halftones  is 
that  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  mats  re¬ 
ferred  to  above  is  particularly  dangerous 
when  attempting  to  mat  halftone  screens. 

“So.  we  repeat,  when  halftones  are  used 
in  newspaper  advertisements,  the  use  of 
mats  should  not  be  attempted.  Use 
electros  and  make  sure  of  getting  good 
electros  if  good  printing  results  are 
wanted. 

“Very  often  the  deciding  factor  in  the 
use  of  mats  is  the  factor  of  cost — that  is, 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  an 


lieve  this  difference  is  often  exaggerated 
and  urge  a  more  careful  figuring  when  it 
becomes  a  deciding  factor. 

“When  figured  on  a  single  advertise¬ 
ment.  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
a  good  mat  and  a  good  commercial-grade 
newspaper  electro,  when  compared  to  the 
cost  of  the  space,  is  often  cheap  insurance 
against  poor  printing  results. 

“The  difference  in  postage  is  often 
largely  offset  when  you  are  using  two 
papers  in  a  town  by  swapping  electros, 
whereas  each  should  invariably  receive  its 
own  mat. 

“In  conclusion,  we  should  like  to  refer 
again  to  our  opening  remarks  that  mats 
will  always  have  an  important  place  in 
newspaper  advertising.  We  urge,  how- 


more  careful  deliberation 


should  enter  into  their  choice.  If  all  the 
factors  involved  are  honestly  examined, 
more  favorable  consideration  and  use  of 
electros  should  result. 

“.And  your  committee  feels,  in  all  sin¬ 
cerity  and  honesty,  that  this  will  result 
in  improved  printing  of*  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisements.  Newspapers  are  delivering 
vast  circulations  for  advertisers  these 
days  cheaplv  and.  of  necessity,  quickly 
printed,  anything  which  will  place  adver¬ 
tising  copy  before  newspaper  readers 
more  clearly  and  better  printed,  should 
be  promptly  seized  upon  by  advertisers 


A*  Personal  Assistant  to  Renaud — 
Other  Chances  on  N.  Y.  Post 

Ralph  Renaud,  managing  editor  of  the 
.Yc«'  y'ork  IVorld,  this  week  announced 
the  appointment  of  Byron  J.  Lewis,  now 
assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the 
New  York  Even¬ 
ing  Post,  as  his 
personal  assistant 
on  the  World 
Mr.  Lewis  will 
take  up  his  new 
duties  May  6. 

Mr.  Lewis  is  a 
native  of  Pitts- 
ton.  Pa.,  studied 
law  at  Dickinson 
College,  Carlisle, 
Fa.,  but  an  idea 
Byson  j.  Lewis  that  he  might  be 
able  to  w  r  it  c 
caused  him  to  desert  the  law  and  take  his 
first  job  with  the  Pittslon  Gazette.  Later 
he  went  to  the  Evening  Ledger  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  serving  in  various  capacities  be¬ 
fore  coming  to  New  York  in  1919  as  for¬ 
eign  editor  of  the  Globe. 

When  the  Globe  was  purchased  by 
Frank  A.  Munsey  in  1923,  Lewis  went  to 
the  Sun,  but  the  following  year,  Cyrus  H. 
K.  Curtis,  his  former  employer,  bought 
the  Post  and  he  returned  to  the  Curtis 
organization  as  news  editor  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Post. 

Coincident  with  announcement  of  Mr. 
I.ewis’s  change  to  the  World.  Vincent  G. 
Byers,  managing  editor  of  the  Evening 
Post,  stated  that  the  position  of  assistant 
managing  editor  on  that  paper  will  be 
discontinued  and  that  Rowland  VV'ood, 
city  editor,  will  be  acting  managing  edi¬ 
tor  when  Mr.  Byers  is  absent  from  the 
paper. 

Mr.  Byers  also  announced  that  Percy 
Winner  has  been  named  telegraph  editor 
and  that  Jerome  B.  Keating  has  been 
given  direction  of  the  copy  desk.  Mr. 
Winner  was  born  in  Brooklyn  and  edu¬ 
cated  at  Columbia  University  and  the 
Sorbonne  in  Paris.  He  began  newspaper 
work  on  the  Charleston  (W.Va.)  Gazette 
and  subsequently  worked  on  dailies  in 
Cincinnati,  Tol^o,  Buffalo,  and  New 
York. 

For  five  years  he  was  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  in  New  York,  I^ondon,  Paris 
and  Rome  bureaus.  Some  months  ago  he 
returned  from  Rome  to  join  the  Post 
staff. 


TO  POSE  FOR  “TALKIES’ 


Fox  to  Film  Many  NewEpapormea 
Aftor  A.N.P.A.  ConTontion 


Interest  in  the  Fox  Movietone  exhibit 
in  the  Waldorf  Gardens  at  the  Waldorf- 
.Astoria  Hotel  this  week  led  a  number  of 
newspaper  men  to  make  appointments  to 
pose  for  talking  pictures  at  the  Fox  Film 
New  York  Studios  next  week.  The  Fox 
company  will  make  the  films  for  the  re¬ 
spective  use  of  the  publishers  in  their 
home  towns. 

.Among  those  who  are  scheduled  to 
visit  the  talkie  studio  are:  Harvey  R. 
Young,  vice-president  and  advertising 
director  cf  the  Columbus  Dispatch;  E.  1. 
Lynett,  publisher,  Scranton  Times;  L.  £• 
Owens,  publisher,  St.  Pmd  Pioneer 
Press  and  Dispatch;  Grove  Patterson, 
editor,  Toledo  Blade;  Qark  Howell, 
editor,  .'Planta  Constitution;  N._  D. 
Wcltz,  Bartlesville  (Okla.)  Examiner; 
Walter  Harrison,  managing  editor,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Oklahoman;  H.  A.  Sprague, 
publisher.  St.  Jo.teph  (Mo.)  News-Press; 
W.  N.  Keener,  Durham  (N.  C.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Herald;  and  Prentiss  Bailey,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Vtiea  (N.  Y.)  Obsen’er-Dispatch. 


RETURNS  FROM  MEXICO 

H.  Martin  Glenn  of  the  Associated 
Press  Dallas  office  has  returned  from 
the  Mexican  battle  front,  where,  as  war 
correspondent  with  Gen.  I.  A.  Almazan’s 
federal  army,  he  covered  the  battles  of 
liminez  and  I.aReforma. 


I 
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EXHIBITORS  LIVEN  CONVENTION  SCENE 
WITH  ARRAY  OF  ATTRACTIVE  DISPLAYS 


Syndicates  and  Equipment  Concerns  Greet  Publishers 
A.  P.  and  A.  N.  P.  A.  Meetings — Movietone  and 
Kay  Features  Newest  Innovation 


at 


Newest  among  the  interesting  array 
of  exhibits  of  equipment  concerns  and 
syndicates  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  during 
the  Associated  Press  and  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  con¬ 
ventions  this  week  was  the  display  of  the 
Fox  Film  Corporation  in  the  Waldorf 
Gardens  on  the  main  floor  of  the  hotel. 
Movietone  Aims  of  national  flgures  and 
leaders  of  the  nation's  press  were  the  key¬ 
note  of  the  display.  These  several  short 
subjects  were  shown  throughout  each  day 
and  were  exihbited  in  special  showings 
at  the  requests  of  visiting  publishers. 
Many  of  the  publishers  made  apointments 
to  go  to  the  F'ox  Movietone  studios  and 
pose  for  talking  pictures.  The  exhibit 
was  in  charge  of  Myles  Lasker. 

Another  exhibition  new  to  convention 
corridors,  showed  the  trend  of  the  public 
mind  toward  the  stock  market.  This  was 
a  display  of  Berry-Mingle  Company’s 
Stock  Corecting  System  in  conjunction 
with  the  Lanston  Monotype  Company. 
The  section  of  the  device  on  display  was 
kept  in  continual  operation,  setting  up 
new  stock  prices  as  they  came  over  the 
stock  quotation  ticker.  F'rank  B.  Berry, 
William  J.  Mingle  and  William  E.  Miller 
welcomed  visitors  and  explained  the  oper¬ 
ation. 

Chicago  Tribune  Syndicate  was  again 
among  the  big  exhibitors  with  a  striking 
and  colorful  display  in  the  Astoria  Gar¬ 
dens.  Cut-out  figures  of  the  syndicate’s 
famous  cartoon  characters  adorned  the 
walls  of  the  room  and  additional  decora¬ 
tions  in  brilliant  hues  carried  out  a  mod¬ 
ernistic  motif.  A.  W.  Crawford  presided 
over  the  room  assisted  by  S.  H.  \Vharton, 
W.  W.  Wells  and  Miss  M.  Slott.  Pacific 
and  Atlantic  plates  shared  this  exhibit 
with  H.  B.  Baker  and  E.  K.  Bailey  in 
charge. 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company  main¬ 
tained  its  usual  large  display  with  its  in¬ 
teresting  exhibition  of  machines.  Visitors 
were  greeted  by  Walter  FI.  Savory  and 
Fred  C.  Grumman  who  headed  the  com¬ 
pany’s  convention  staff. 

In  the  next  room  to  Mergenthaler  the 
Intertype  Company  exhibited  its  typeset¬ 
ting  machinery  for  the  keen  interest  of 
publishers  and  the  curious  attention  of 
non-newspaper  visitors  to  the  convention. 
N.  D.  Becker  headed  a  large  array  of 
pleasanj  Intertype  representatives. 

The  printing  press  division  was  well 
represented  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott  &  Company,  the  Goss  Print¬ 
ing  Press  Company,  Duplex  Printing 
Press  Company  and  the  Wood  Newspaper 
Machinery  Company.  All  these  organiza¬ 
tions  were  found  at  their  accustomed 
places  in  the  Waldorf. 

Hoc  was  represented  by  a  large  and 
agrepble  group  headed  by  H.  R.  Swartz, 
president.  Walter  Scott  and  David  J. 
Scott  were  present  to  greet  friends  of 
their  organization,  while  a  large  staff, 
among  whom  were  George  A.  FMdy,  M. 
L.  Redfield  and  M.  VV.  Brueshaber,  wel¬ 
comed  publishers  to  the  hospitable  head¬ 
quarters  of  Goss.  I.  K.  Stone,  M.  M. 
Farley,  I.  C.  Squier  and  others  repre¬ 
sented  the  Duplex  rr»mpany  and  Ben¬ 
jamin  Wcxid  presided  over  the  convention 
home  of  the  Wood  organization,  assisted 
by  a  pleasing  staff. 

Phillip  P.  Merrill  and  half-a-dozen 
other  members  of  the  Ludlow  Typograph 
Company  were  present  at  the  Ludlow  dis¬ 
play  in  its  well  remembered  place. 

The  machinery  world  was.  as  in  pre¬ 
vious  years,  impressively  represented,  not 
only  by  the  foregoing  companies  but  by 
such  other  famous  organizations  as  the 
Cline  Electric  Manufacturing  Company 
with  .^.  J.  Cline  and  C.  Dresser  pres¬ 
ent  to  greet  friends;  the  Cutler- Hammer 
Maufacturing  Company,  represented  by 
P.  F.  Tones.  F.  W.  Sclinell  and  others. 

General  Electric  Company  maintained 
headquarters  in  rooms  .114  and  .11,1  with 
Charles  Hewson.  W.  W.  Cronkhite.  F. 


W.  McChesney  and  many  other  affable 
hosts  welcoming  visiting  publishers. 

Imperial  Type  Metal  Company  was 
represented  with  an  interesting  display 
on  the  mezzanine  floor.  Remington- 
Rand  Business  Service  was  a  large  ex¬ 
hibitor  and  A.  J.  Sossner  displayed  his 
steel  newspaper  heads  to  interested  news¬ 
papermen.  H.  M.  Pierce  presided  over 
the  Speedaumat  Companys  exhibition  and 
the  Wood  Flong  Corporation  was  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  headquarters  of  its  co¬ 
organizations  the  Wo^  Newspaper  Ma¬ 
chinery  Company. 

Other  machinery  exhibitors  displaying 
their  efficient  and  interesting  devices 
were:  William  C.  Hart  Company,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  printers’  rollers;  the  Jam- 
pol  Company,  the  Monomelt  Company 
with  its  usual  attention-attracting  dis¬ 
play  in  its  prominent  corridor  position; 
the  Pollard-Ailing  Company,  over  whose 
headquarters  W.  M.  Stretch  and  F.  H. 
Ailing  presided. 

King  Features  Syndicate,  Inc.  was 
prf)minent  among  the  feature  exhibitors 
with  its  attractive  display,  at  which  its 
many  cartoonists  and  feature  writers 
were  present  at  various  times  during  the 
conventions  and  over  which  J.  V.  Con¬ 
nolly  and  J.  D.  Gortatowsky  presided 
as  hosts,  assisted  by  George  W.  Finley, 
Bradley  Kelly  and  others. 

Maxmilian  Elser,  Jr.,  president  of 
Metropolitan  Newspaper  Service,  was 
assisted  by  Earl  Hadley,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  syndicate,  in  receiving  visi¬ 
tors  to  Room  D.  Metropolitan’s  conven¬ 
tion  headquarters. 

NF'A  Service,  Inc.  was  represented  by 
Fred  Ferguson,  general  manager,  Her¬ 
bert  W.  Walker,  editor,  who  came  from 
Cleveland  to  be  present  at  the  conven¬ 
tion,  Rodney  Dutcher  from  Washington, 
and  others. 

F'lood  lights  set  high  in  the  center  of 
•the  room  illumined  the  display  around 
the  headquarters  of  the  Herald  Tribune 
Syndicate,  where  Harry  Staton  was  aided 
in  greeting  publishers  by  charming  Miss 
Margaret  White,  Phil  Dietz,  Glenn 
Briggs  and  Edward  N.  Dolbey,  Jr. 

lioward  Miller  was  host  to  publishers 
for  the  International  Syndicate  in  Rooms 
102-104,  and  the  headquarters  of  Ledger 
and  Post  Syndicates  were  graced  vvith 
the  affable  presence  of  John  E.  Watkins, 
manager  and  his  convention  staff. 

The  New  York  World  Syndicate  was 
found  in  its  accustomed  place  in  the  large 
Room  12.1  with  its  usual  brilliantly 
colored  layout  of  comic  strips  and  other 
features  and  F.  B.  Knapp,  R.  E.  Moyer 
and  others  in  attendance. 

Christy  Walsh,  recently  returned  from 
a  three  months’  country-wide  tour  ex¬ 
tended  a  friendly  hand  to  his  many 
friends  among  the  convention  delegates 
at  the  regular  headquarters  of  the 
Christy  Walsh  Syndicate. 

United  Press  Association  and  United 
F'eature  Syndicate  entertained  visitors  to 
Room  141  with  a  moving  picture  show¬ 
ing  the  handling  of  news  and  giving 
scenes  from  many  important  news  events 
of  past  years.  A  translux  machine  also 
in  this  room  provided  the  latest  spot 
news  each  day,  flashing  it  on  a  lighted 
screen,  visible  from  a  distance.  Karl  A. 
Bickel,  president  of  United  Press,  Clem 
J.  Randau,  Tom  Gerber,  Hugh  Bailie, 
R.  J.  Bender,  and  L.  B.  Mickel  were 
among  those  representing  the  association 
at  the  convention  headquarters.  M.  F. 
Rourjailly,  manager  of  Uniterl  Feature 
Syndicate,  was  convention  representative 
for  that  organization 
H.  Dansbury  and  E.  L.  Shaub  repre¬ 
sented  Universal  Service,  and  the  World 
Color  Printing  Company  greeted  pub¬ 
lishers  through  the  able  offices  of  R.  S. 
Grable,  Roswell  Messing  and  Sidney  A. 
.Sill>erman.  Miss  Hallie  Jenkins  was  a 
pleasant  hostess  for  Science  Service  in 
that  organization’s  convention  home  at 
Room  146. 


International  Illustrated  News,  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service,  International 
F'eature  Service,  Premier  Service,  and 
Star  .Adcraft  Service  were  all  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  King  F'eaturcs  head¬ 
quarters. 

A  new  arrival  in  the  ranks  of  the 
syndicates  at  this  year’s  conventions  was 
Kay  F'eatures,  the  organization  operated 
by  M.  Koenigsberg,  who  met  his  many 
publisher  friends  in  Room  133. 

Thomas  W.  Briggs  Company,  well 
known  to  all  convention  visitors  was 
represented  at  the  Waldorf  by  Mr. 
Briggs,  D.  B.  Homaday,  J.  E.  McKin¬ 
ney  and  others. 

Printing  ink  companies  were  well  re¬ 
presented  on  the  convention  floor  by  such 
leading  concerns  as  the  J.  M.  Huber  Ink 
Company,  whose  convention  staff  in¬ 
cluded  Walter  Huber,  Charles  W.  Lut- 
tinger,  S.  I.  Mills,  J.  A.  Rogers  and 
several  others,  and  L.  Martin  &  Com¬ 
pany,  represented  ably  by  Arthur  S. 
Thompson. 

Other  exhibitors  prominent  at’ the  con¬ 
vention  were :  .\rtgravure  Corporation, 
Bourges  Service,  Consolidated  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  Home  Economics  Service  Cor¬ 
poration,  Junior  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Mag¬ 
netic  Baseball  Corixiration,  the  Kohler 
System,  Playograph  Comp;iny,  S.  P. 
Weston  and  Clifford  Yewdall. 

SCRIPPS-HOWARDMOVES 
GENERAL  OmCES 


TWO  POLICE  INDICTED 
IN  REPORTER’S  DEATH 


National  Advertiaing  Department,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Officet,  Supply  Company 
and  Scripps-Howard  Newt  Now 
in  Grand  Central  Building 


Tomat  Hemandex,  and  Raymond 
West  Held  in  Laredo  Following 
Finding  of  Harry  Williamt* 
Body  in  Rio  Grande 


(ieneral  offices  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
NewspaiKrs  in  New  York  were  im)ved, 
April  20,  from  250  Park  Avenue  to  the 
new  Grand  Central  Building  at  Park 
.\venue  and  4.1th  Street.  This  is  just 
across  the  street  from  the  former  head¬ 
quarters. 

The  move  included  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
-Newspapers,  the  executive  offices,  the  of¬ 
fices  of  Scripps-Howard  News  and  the 
Scripps-Howard  Supply  Company, 

The  new  offices  will  occupy  the  entire 
22nd  floor  of  the  Grand  Central  Building. 
Included  in  them  will  be  the  private 
offices  of  Roy  Howard,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers  :  W.  W.  Hawkins,  general  man¬ 
ager.  Stuart  S.  Schuyler,  director  of  the 
national  advertising  department,  John  E. 
F'inneran,  general  manager  of  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  department,  and  <  ieorge 
B.  Parker,  general  editorial  director. 

Part  of  the  offices  in  250  Park  Avenue, 
vacaterl  by  Scripps-Howard,  will  be  taken 
over  by  Joshua  B.  Powers,  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  representative. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  move  was 
given  as  the  need  for  much  larger  space 
impose*!  by  growth  of  the  organization’s 
business  and  a  desire  to  get  all  the  gen¬ 
eral  offices  grouped  on  one  floor.  In  the 
old  building  the  offices  occupied  part  of 
the  third  floor  and  part  of  a  floor  higher 
up. 

KATZ  OPENS  DALLAS  OFFICE 


Frank  D.  Brimm,  Oil  Company  Execu¬ 
tive  Placed  In  Charge  of  Branch 

Following  a  survey  of  the  South¬ 
western  states  by  the  executive  staff  of 
the  E.  Katz  Special  .Advertising  .Agency, 
it  was  decided  that  an  office  should  l)e 
opened  in  order  to  better  serve  publish¬ 
ers  in  that  section.  The  office  will  be 
opened  about  May  4,  in  Dallas,  and  will 
be  under  the  management  of  F'rank  I). 
Brimm. 

Mr.  Brimm  has  spent  the  past  12 
years  in  advertising  work  in  Oklahoma 
and  Texas.  For  four  years  he  was 
associated  with  the  OkUihoma  City 
Oklahoman  and  Times  and  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Farmer-Stockman,  later  spending 
several  years  with  an  advertising  agency 
in  the  Southwest.  Ff)r  the  past  six 
years  Mr.  Brimm  has  been  advertising 
ntanager  of  the  Marland  Refining  Com¬ 
pany  of  Ponca  City,  Oklahoma. 


Laredo,  Tex.,  April  22 — Members  of 
the  Webb  County  grand  jury  believe 
after  five  weeks  of  arduous  taking  of 
testimony  that  the  mystery  surrounding 
the  death  of  Harry  Williams,  Laredo 
Times  reporter,  has  been  solved. 

As  a  result  of  their  findings,  two  peace 
officers  of  Laredo  stand  charged  with  his 
death.  They  are  Tomas  Hernandez,  31, 
and  Raymond  J.  West,  27,  the  former  a 
World  War  veteran  and  motorcycle 
officer  for  eight  years,  the  latter  a  dep¬ 
uty  constable  here  for  the  past  seven 
months.  Both  are  men  with  families. 

Both  have  been  released  on  $3,0(X)  bond, 
set  by  the  district  judge  on  an  agreement 
iK'tween  the  state  and  defense  counsel. 

Harry  Williams,  24,  single,  came  to 
Laredo  in  January  to  become  a  member 
of  the  Laredo  Times  staff.  His  home 
was  in  Muncie,  Ind.  About  the  fourth 
week  he  failed  to  appear  at  the  office. 
That  day  being  payday,  fear  for  his 
safety  was  immediately  felt.  That  was 
on  January  19,  and  he  had  not  l>ecn  seen 
since  late  the  evening  l)efore.  .A  search 
of  the  city  was  started  and  his  disap¬ 
pearance  became  a  national  mystery.  One 
month  later  to  the  day  his  body,  with  all 
clothing  intact,  was  found  in  the  river, 
on  the  -American  side. 

Theories  now  held  here  are  that  Wil¬ 
liams  on  the  evening  of  his  disappear¬ 
ance  crossed  the  river  with  a  party  of 
friends  where  dancing  was  enjoyed  at  a 
night  club  until  a  late  hour.  One  young 
man  of  the  party  accompanied  him  to  a 
Laredo  hotel  on  their  return  across  the 
border.  Thas  was  just  before  the  Inter¬ 
national  bri*lge  closed  at  12  o’clock.  He 
was  last  seen  by  this  friend  when  he  left 
him  in  the  loblv’  of  the  hotel.  Two  men, 
policemen,  it  is  said,  were  in  the  lobby 
or  hallway  of  the  hotel  when  they 
entered. 

Williams’  fxxly  when  found  in  the  river 
had  all  jewelry  worn  by  him  on  it  and 
one  of  his  watches  h.ad  stopped  at  1  ;10 
and  other  at  1 :20. 

It  is  thought  by  those  investigating  the 
case  that  in  an  attempt  to  arrest  the 
young  reporter  a  scuffle  had  ensued 
which  ended  in  his  death. 

The  grand  jury  charge  read  from  one 
of  three  causes,  either  by  strangulation,  a 
blow  on  the  head  or  by  his  being  thrown 
in  the  river. 

One  theory  advanced,  that  Williams 
knew  too  much  of  smuggling  ac'ivities 
and  his  riddance  was  .sought  on  that 
ground,  is  discounted  in  comparison  with 
that  of  his  intended  arrest  and  subse- 
(|uent  manhandling. 

F'riends  in  Muncie  l)ecame  sufficiently 
intereste*!  in  the  case  to  raise  a  sum  of 
money  and  send  special  detectives  to 
Uaredo.  These  worked  with  the  local  dis¬ 
trict  attorney  until  the  indictment  was 
returned  on  April  20. 

Why  Williams  should  have  resisted  ar¬ 
rest.  and  why  the  officers  should  have 
wanted  to  arrest  him  are  matters  that 
have  never  come  out  of  the  gran<l  jury’s 
findings. 


CUSICK  JOINS  FROWERT 


Elected  Vice-President  of  New  York 
Advertliinc  Agency 

Rof)ert  L.  Cusick  has  been  elected 
vice-president  of  the  Percival  K.  Fro- 
wert  Company,  Inc.,  New  York  advertis¬ 
ing  agency.  Mr.  Cusick  previously  was 
with  the  Chilton  Class  Tournal  Company 
of  Philadelphia  for  four  years,  as  a 
writer  on  antomoWle  subjects. 

Before  entering  the  advertising  field 
Mr.  Cusick  was  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Pittshurf/h  Gazette-Times  and  also 
worked  on  other  papers  in  Pittsburgh, 
Chicago  and  St.  Paul. 
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CANADLAJM  PAPER  MILL 
SHOWS  GOOD  REPORT 


HONORED  BY  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 


HIGH  INSURANCE  FOR 
TRUCKS  PROTESTED 


St.  Lawrence  Company  in  Year  Past 

Earned  Dividend  on  Preferred 
Shares — President  Comments 
on  Newsprint  Situation 

Notwithstanding'  the  difticult  period 
throuf^h  which  the  newsprint  industry  has 
been  passing,  St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mills 
Company,  Ltd.,  it  is  shown  in  a  state¬ 
ment  to  shareholders,  comfortably  earned 
the  dividend  on  preferred  shares.  Ernest 
Rossiter,  president,  expresses  the  hope 
that  prices  will  in  the  course  of  time 
be  restored  to  former  levels  and  that 
with  a  continued  increase  in  demand  the 
existing  mills  will  o|ierate  at  an  increas¬ 
ing  percentage  of  capacity. 

The  financial  status  of  the  company  is 
reflected  in  the  ratio  of  current  assets  to 
current  liabilities,  which  are  shown  at 
$7,263,018  and  $2,433,750,  current  assets 
l)eing  $4,820,268  in  excess  of  current  lia¬ 
bilities. 

Current  assets  include:  Investments 
and  loans,  $4,348,5X'>;  accounts  and  bills 
receivable,  $694,302 ;  and  inventories, 
$2,220,126.  Current  liabilities  comprise 
accounts  payable,  $175,152;  lank  bans. 
$2,044,847 ;  and  di\  idend  due  on  preferred 
stock  January  15,  192'),  $213,750.  Fixed 
assets,  including  timber-lands,  mills,  etc., 
and  new  construction  and  ad<litions  since 
May  8,  1928,  total  $23,727,.59L  Deferred 
accounts  receivable  are  $132,6.b4  and  de¬ 
ferred  charges,  $93,488. 

Preferred  and  common  stock  make  the 
biggest  item  of  the  liability  list,  totalling 
$14,204,000  and  $11,980,000  respectively. 
Reserves,  including  depreciation  and  de¬ 
pletion  and  contingencies,  total  $1,909,217. 
Surplus  is  shown  at  $(i89,766.  In  the  sur¬ 
plus  account  net  earnings  to  r>ecember 
31  are  placed  at  $612,447.  Interest  on 
money,  u.sed  for  construction  purposes 
has  not  been  added  t<»  capital  account 
but  absorbed  in  current  earnings. 

Installation  of  two  additional  newsprint 
machines  with  necessary  new  buildings 
and  auxiliary  equipment  is  complet^, 
states  the  report.  The  mill  has  now  six 
machines.  “It  is  anticipated  by  the  man¬ 
agement,”  states  the  president,  “that  at 
the  percentage  of  oi>eration  referred  to 
and  at  the  .selling  price  of  $55  a  ton. 
earnings  of  the  comi)any  will  more  tlian 
cover  the  |)referred  share  di\idends.” 

_  Commenting  on  the  general  newsprint 
situation,  Mr.  Rossiter  says:  “Although 
newsprint  consumptirni  showed  further 
increase  during  1928.  bidding  for  con¬ 
tracts  late  in  1928  reduced  the  1929  con¬ 
tract  price  to  a  pr)int  f)elow  the  cost  of 
production  for  much  of  the  paper  made. 
.\t  the  suggestion  of  the  Provincial  fkiv- 
ernments  interested,  the  C'anadian  imlns- 
try  as  a  whole  has  l)een  endeavoring  to 
work  out  a  satisfactory  solution  of  this 
situation.  The  result  has  lieen  to  stabil¬ 
ize  the  industry  for  1929  and  to  prorate 
tonnage  between  mills,  so  that  the  indus¬ 
try  as  a  whole  may  operate  equitably." 

GERMAN  PUBUSHER  HERE 


Dr.  Girardet  of  Eaaen  Visit*  A.N.P.A. 

— Entertained  by  U.  P.  Chief* 

I)r.  Wilhelm  (jirardet  of  Essen,  (ler- 
nuny,  assistant  to  the  publisher  of  five 
firman  daily  newspapers,  arrived  in 
New  York  this  week  to  spend  six  or 
eight  months  acquainting  himself  with 
operating  methods  of  United  States  news¬ 
papers.  After  a  brief  stay  in  New 
York  he  will  go  to  San  Francisco  for 
two  months,  and  expects  also  to  s|>end 
some  weeks  in  Denver  and  Qeveland  be¬ 
fore  returning  to  New  York. 

Dr.  Girardet  was  entertained  Wednes¬ 
day  noon  at  luncheon  by  President  Karl 
A.  Bickel  and  Vice-President  Hugh 
Haillie  of  the  United  Press  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria.  He  attended  some  sessions 
of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  convention.  The  news¬ 
papers  in  the  group  with  which  Dr. 
Girardet  is  connected  are  the  AUqentcine 
Zeilung  of  Essot,  the  Dusseldorf  \ach- 
richten,  the  Niederrheinischc  Nachrich- 
ten  of  Duisburg,  the  General  Anseiger 
of  Elberfeld  and  Barmen,  and  the  Ham¬ 
burger  Ameiger. 


Col.  Robert  Ewing.  New  Orleans  Stales,  was  this  week  advanced  from  second 
to  first  vice-president  of  the  .Associated  Press.  John  (iowles.  I)rx  Moinet 


Rrninter-Trihunr,  succeeds  to 


AGREE  NOT  TO  PRINT 
FRAUD  ADVERTISING 

Periodical  Publiaker*  Come  to 
Term*  With  Federal  Trade 
Commi**ioa  Under  New 
Regulation 


iSfcnal  to  KniTo*  &  I'vsiisio.s) 

W.vsiiix<;to\.  I).  C.,  April  25  Ptih- 
lishcrs  of  a  iH-rio<lical  which  jirints  al¬ 
leged  fraudulent  and  indecent  advertising 
have  signed  a  stipulation  agreement  with 
the  Federal  Trade  t  omniissioii  to  aban¬ 
don  the  running  of  advertising  matter 
that  does  not  truthfully  represent  cither 
the  pniducts  or  their  purpose,  it  was 
announced  here. 

The  stipula'ion  signeil  by  the  company 
on  its  own  accord  is  in  line  with  the 
policies  evolved  at  a  traile  practice  con¬ 
ference  of  periiKlical  publishers  last 
October,  and  while  the  names  of  the 
parties  involved  can  not  lx*  made  jiublic 
under  the  (.'ommission’s  procedure  the 
facts  in  the  case  are  made  known. 

Signing  of  the  stipulation  to  cease  and 
desist  from  the  practices  complained  of 
in  tile  future  obviates  the  necessity  of 
formal  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the 


the  second  vice-presidenev. 


Commission.  It  was  agreed  in  the  stipu¬ 
lation  that  it  might  be  used  as  evidence 
against  the  signers  in  the  trial  of  the 
complaint  whicn  the  Commission  may 
issue  if  the  practices  were  continued. 

The  matter  complained  of  was  highly 
suggestive  in  some  instances  and  held  im- 
proliable  of  (x-rformance  by  the  Com¬ 
mission.  The  advertisements  included 
sex  matters,  reducing  belts,  marriage 
bureaus  with  “ladies  worth  ^00,000”  ad¬ 
vertised,  habit  cures,  “French  Pep 
Tablets”,  cures  for  blixid  diseases”,  aixl 
other  objectionable  matter. 

The  Commission  found  all  the  adver¬ 
tisements  complained  of  to  be  “fraud¬ 
ulent,  and  many  suggestive  and  indecent.” 


BUYS  N.  C.  PAPER 

Lee  Roy  Harris,  who  recently  bought 
from  Clark  Kinniard.  of  Edenton,  N.  C.. 
the  IFashington  County  .Wit’.r,  last  week 
purchased  also  the  Roanoke  (N.C.) 
Heacon  from  C.  \’.  W.  .\usbon.  The 
Beacon  is  one  of  the  oldest  |>apers  in 
northeastern  .North  Carolina,  having  lieen 
established  in  188*).  I’ntil  its  sale  to  Mr. 
Harris,  it  had  been  in  the  .Auslion  fam¬ 
ily  since  its  founding.  Mr.  Harris  will 
combine  the  two  papers,  under  the  name 
Roaixtke  Beacon,  and  will  publish  the 
merged  pa|H-r  weekly  at  Plymouth,  N.  C. 


TWO  GENERATIONS  OF  GENEVA  TIMES 


Lawrence  Graeey  (left)  attended  the  convention*  with  hi*  father,  W.  A.  Gracey, 
and  G.  B.  Williams,  associates  in  the  piAlication  of  the  Genera  (N.Y.)  Times. 


Texas  Publisher*  Declare  Rate*  Are 
Up  200  Per  Cent  Based  on  Acci¬ 
dent*  in  Larger  Northern 
Cities 


Declaring  that  Texas  publishers  are 
being  {XMialized  in  truck  insurance  rates 
based  on  heavy  collision  experience  of 
vehicles  similarly  used  in  larger  northern 
and  eastern  centers,  the  Texas  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  .Association,  through 
W .  C.  Mayborn,  Houston  Press,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association,  has  appeared 
lx*fore,  the  State  Board  of  Insurance 
t'ommissioners  to  urge  reclassification  of 
truck  used  in  Texas  delivery  service. 

"Newspaper  trucks  are  placed  in  Class 
2  which  is  a  hazardous  class,”  Mayborn 
told  the  Commissioners,  "and  this  rate  uii- 
doiibte-dly  is  liased  on  experience  of  luirtli- 
ern  cities  where  there  are  an  unusually 
large  numlHr  of  newspapers  and  the  rapid 
cross-city  hauling  is  the  cause  of  higher 
rates  being  assessed. 

"In  Texas  we  do  not  have  this  situa¬ 
tion.  even  in  the  larger  cities,  as  they 
do  in  New  ^’ork,  Chicago  and  smaller 
cities  of  the  North  and  East,  where  com- 
Iietition  creates  an  extensive  risk  from 
the  trucks.  VVe  see  no  justification  of  an 
increase  of  more  than  200  per  cent  Ix- 
cause  of  the  promulgation  of  rates  of 
the  national  bureau,  based  on  experience 
from  the  entire  country. 

"The  collision  rate  is  up  100  per  cent 
in  spite  of  a  good  record  in  Texas.  Ix- 
cause  of  the  nati'inal  figures  on  which 
the  classification  is  made.” 

Mayborn,  supported  by  VV.  VV.  Wood 
of  Hou.ston.  connected  with  an  insurance 
firm,  asked  the  commission  for  a  rating 
in  Gass  4,  out  of  the  hazardous  class. 

Col.  William  Thompson  of  Dallas, 
representing  a  number  of  insurance  firms, 
said  that  all  the  premiums  which  have 
been  paid  by  Texas  publishers  for  in¬ 
surance  on  their  trucks  would  not  pay 
for  one  serious  loss. 


NEW  PROCESS  FILM  FOR  U.  P. 


Promotion  Movie  Shown  at  Waldorf 
and  in  New  York  Theatre 

.\  motion  picture  film  depicting  the 
gathering  and  distribution  of  news 
throughout  the  world,  produced  for  the 
United  Press  for  theatrical  distribution, 
was  shown  this  week  at  the  U.P.  head¬ 
quarters  at  the  convention,  and  simul¬ 
taneously  opened  at  the  Fifty-fifth  Street 
Playhouse  in  New  York. 

The  picture  is  entitled  “Reporting  the 
World.”  Unlike  similar  previous  motion 
pictures,  this  one  does  not  attempt  to 
show  reporters  at  work  gathering  the 
news  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  but 
moves  its  impressions  through  animate<l 
double  exposure  photography,  and  simi¬ 
lar  devices. 

Numerous  copies  of  the  film  will  lx- 
printed  by  the  United  Press  and  the 
prints  wiil  be  made  available  both  to 
publishers  and  to  theatrical  circuits.  The 
film  was  made  by  V'isugraphic  Pictures. 
Inc.,  with  co-operation  from  Pathe  News 
and  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  Perry  .Ar¬ 
nold  of  A'isugraphic,  who  was  a  United 
Press  staff  correspondent  for  ten  years, 
and  Frank  K.  Spcidel,  directed  it. 


GIRL  REPORTER  KILLED 

Miss  Cecilia  Kelly,  reporter  on  the 
Phoenix  (.Ariz.)  Gacette,  was  killed  in 
an  airplane  crash  near  San  Diego,  .April 
21.  She  had  been  to  San  Diego  on  a 
holiday  and  went  up  in  the  plane  for  an 
excursion  flight. 


ADS  BANISH  NEWS 

“Receipt  of  additional  advertising  at 
the  last  moment,”  was  the  apologia  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Delmar  (N.Y.)  Albany 
County  Neu's  for  the  forcing  out  of  the 
Slingerlands  news  column  in  a  recent 
issue.  The  explanation  was  offered  to 
exculpate  the  Slingerlands  correspondent 
and  to  assure  readers  that  the  paper 
would  try  “to  avoid  omission  of  live 
Slingerlands  news  in  the  future.” 
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the  Waif’s  Missitui  wlicrc  Kelley  was 
sent  to  write  a  feature  story. 

In  18*)()  Kelley  joined  the  Chicaf/o 
tirraltl,  doing  south  side  i)olice.  .VmonR 
the  now  famous  men  whom  he  helped 
break  into  the  newspaper  game  are 
(leorge  .Adc.  then  a  young  reporter  for 
the  Morninfi  Xeu's:  Percy  Hammond, 
dramatic  critic,  ami  Arthur  Sears  Hen¬ 
ning.  staff  writer  for  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune. 

Kelley  has  been  with  the  Tribune  for 
more  than  21  years  and  has  covered  police 
throughout  that  time. 


daily  is  sponsoring 

EXPLORING  TRIP 


Atherille  (N.  C.)  Time*  Will  Send 
Two  Staff  Men  and  Boy  Scout 
into  Little  Known  Great 
Smoky  Region 


The  .‘ishevUle  (N.  C.)  Times  will  send 
an  c.vploring  expedition  into  the  wildest 
and  most  rugged  parts  of  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  Park  area  in  June  to 
“discover"  that  primeval  forest  for  the 
general  public.  The  explorers  will  go 
ander  the  most  adventurious  and  inter¬ 
esting  circumstances  and  the  complete 
story  of  their  findings  and  experiences 
will  l>e  told  in  word  and  picture  in  the 
Times  in  serial  form  upon  their  return. 

One  of  the  principal  objectives  of  the 
trip  will  be  the  discovery,  if  possible, 
along  with  other  Indian  relics,  of  the 
ancient  Indian  writings  which  according 
to  Cherokee  Indian  stories  exist  on  the 
unexplored  and  precipitous  cliffs  in  the 
Sawtooth  country.  They  will  also  study 
the  animal,  tree  and  plant  life  in  those 
sections  of  the  Great  Smokies  which  have 
been  visited  by  few,  if  any.  white  men. 

The  exploring  party  will  consist  of 
two  members  of  the  Times’  editorial 
staff  and  a  Boy  Scout,  to  lie  selected  on 
his  merits  in  woosicraft  and  camping  in 
competition  with  all  other  Boy  Scouts 
in  Western  North  Carfdina.  They  will 
carry  the  absolute  minimum  camping 
equipment  and  provisions  and  have  to 
depend  in  large  measure  for  livlihood  in 
the  wilderness  on  their  own  resourceful¬ 
ness.  The  Times’  men  who  will  make 
the  trip  are  Walter  S.  Adams,  managing 
editor,  and  Robert  ITunnelle,  reporter  and 
photographer. 

The  explorers  will  establish  a  base 
camp  at  Indian  Gap,  an  old  camp  lace 
on  the  crest  of  the  Smokies  accessible  to 
pack  horses.  From  this  base  point  they 
will  travel  afoot  with  their  equipment 
on  their  backs.  They  will  use  carrier 
pigeons  to  send  occasional  reports  to  the 
Times  at  Asheville  and  for  emergency 
.  communication  if  necessary.  The  party 
will  be  gone  about  a  month. 

Horace  Kephart,  of  Bryson  City,  N.  C.. 
author,  outdoor  sportsman  and  author¬ 
ity  on  the  Great  Smokies,  is  chief  adviser 
to  the  Times  in  routing  and  planning  the 
expedition. 


BICKEL,  HOWARD  HONORED 


Will  Be  Initiated  in  Marquette 
Chapter,  Sigma  Delta  Chi 

Joseph  W.  Berg,  president,  and  other 
officers  of  the  Marquette  University, 
f Milwaukee),  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  national  honorary  journalistic 
fraternity,  have  announce  the  election 
of  Karl  A.  Bickel,  president  of  the 
United  Press  associations,  and  Rov  W. 
Howard,  chairman  of  the  .Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers,  as  honorary  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  chapter. 

Berg  has  received  acceptances  from 
both  Mr.  Bickel  and  Mr.  Howard  who 
vHll  go  to  Milwaukee  for  formal  initia¬ 
tion  ceremonies  in  Mav. 

Mr.  Bickel  was  elected  an  honorary 
member  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  at  the  na¬ 
tional  convention  at  F.vanston.  HI.,  last 
fall,  and.  at  his  remiest.  was  assigned  to 
the  Marquette  chapter. 


OHIO’S  GREATEST  HONE  DAILY  ^ 


NOW  h<is 

Th<.  GREATEST 
CIRCULATION 


IN  ITS  SIXTY-FIVE  YEARS 
OF  SERVfNG  COLl  MBUS 
AND  CENTRAL  OHIO 


LOSES  PAPER  COMMISSION 


Court  Seta  Aside  Verdict  FaToring 
Charles  E.  Campbell 

A  judgment  awarding  Charles  F. 
Campbell,  publisher  of  the  F.dmnnioti 
niilletin,  1  per  cent  commission  on  a 
newsprint  contract  amounting  to  between 
J.fO.OOOOOO  and  $40.(100.000,  was  set  aside 
bv  the  First  Divisional  Court  in  Toronto. 
.April  2.f  in  so  far  as  the  Lake  St.  Tohn 
Power  and  Paper  Company,  one  of  the 
defendants,  was  concerned. 

In  an  appeal  filed  hv  the  other  defend¬ 
ant.  the  late  F.  A.  Wallberg.  the  amount 
of  the  judgment  was  reduced  to  $10,000 

The  contract  was  made  between  the 
Lake  .St.  John  Power  and  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  newsnaner  and  magazine 
paper  cornoration  of  New  York,  a  Hearst 
organization,  and  covered  deliveries  over 
a  ten-year  period. 

Mr.  Campbell  asserted  that  he  had  a 
verbal  arrangement  with  Mr.  VA’allberg 
providing  for  payment  of  the  usual  com¬ 
mission  if  contracts  should  result  from 
introducing  Mr.  Wallberg  to  purchasers 
of  newsprint.  He  said  that  in  1026  he 
introfluced  Mr.  Wallberg  to  I.eslie  H. 
Clarke  of  the  New  York  corporation 
in  a  hotel  here  and  the  contract  followed. 


AVKR.AGE  NET  PAID  DAILY 
For  the  six  nioiiths'  period  ending  March  31, 
1929,  as  reported  to  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  sworn  statement  required  hv  law. 


Substanlial  In* 
Recorded  in  .  . 


NEW  UNITED  ACCOUNT 

The  Epicure  Food  Stores  Corporation 
of  New  York,  a  new  chain  of  delicates¬ 
sen  stores  in  Greater  New  York,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  the  United  Advertising  Agency, 
New  York  to  handle  its  account. 


City  Home  Delivered  Cireiilatioii 
Total  (nty  ((zrealer  Coliiiiiliiis  I  Circulation 
Total  Siiluirlian  Circulation,  and 
Total  Net  Paid  Circulation 


JOINS  TAMPA  TIMES 

F.  W.  Montanye,  former  advertising 
manager  of  Davis  Islands,  Inc.,  of 
Tampa,  Florida,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Tampa  Daily  Times,  as  advertising 
and  sales  consultant.  He  was  with  the 
Rriiificporf  (Conn.)  .9/<jr  before  joining 
the  Davis  organization  in  1024. 


NEW  TEXAS  GROUP 

Organization  of  the  Central  Press  .As¬ 
sociation  has  been  effected  at  a  meeting 
in  Waco  and  a  second  meeting  has  been 
called  for  May  4.  S.  W.  Adams,  Rose¬ 
bud  Nnvs,  was  elected  president ;  J.  C. 
Mccklin,  Hubbard  Xesvs,  vice-president, 
and  VV'.  A.  Parker,  Mt.  Calm  Ciliceu. 
secretary,  fieorge  Hughes,  Grnesheck 
Journal;  Charles  B.  Hall,  McGregor 
Mirror,  and  Pat  Holt,  Gatesville  Mes¬ 
senger,  comprise  an  organization  com¬ 
mittee. 


Fine  GAIN  in  Adverlisinjj;  Too 


JOINS  A.  N.  P.  A. 

The  Otnaha  IVorld-flerald,  has  been 
elected  to  membership  in  the  American 
Ncw.spaper  Publishers  .Association. 


Media  Records  Reports  for  llie  first  three 
nioiilhs  of  1929  show  that  the  Coliinihiis  i)is- 
pateh  made  a  net  gain  in  |»ai<l  advertising 
amounting  to . 


183,749  lines  or 
more  than  592  columns. 


JOHN  KELLEY  RETIRES 


Veteran  Chicaco  Police  Reporter  Re¬ 
signs — Spent  40  Years  on  Dailies 

John  Kelley,  dean  of  (Tticago’s  police 
reporters,  has  retired  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune  niter  40  years  in  newspaper 
work  in  Chicago,  to  return  to  his  home 
town,  Frie,  Pa.  Kelley  came  to  (Chicago 
in  F'ebruary,  1889,  after  wftrking  on  a 
newspaper  in  Erie  for  about  four  years. 
His  first  job  was  as  society  editor  of  the 
old  Chicago  Morning  Globe,  After  about 
a  week  of  society  work  he  was  put  on 
police  relief,  taking  the  job  on  Harry 
L.  Reach’s  night  off.  Beach  later  became 
suiterintendent  of  the  .Associated  Press 
and  owner  of  the  .S'ah  .dnlonio  Light, 

It  was  Kelley  who  discovered  the  late 
Jimmy  Durkin,  who  became  famous  as  a 
copy  hoy  for  the  CTiicago  Tribune.  Dur¬ 
kin,  then  nine  years  old,  was  living  in 


ERWIN.  WASEY  APPOINTED 

R.  K.  Smiley,  vice-president  in  charge 
of  sales,  of  the  Rremcr-Titlly  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  (Chicago,  makers  of 
radios,  has  announced  the  appointment  of 
Frwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Chicago,  as  adver¬ 
tising  counsel. 


A.DVERTISERS  will  find  it  a  far-sighted  ptdiry  and  profitable  to 
continue  rnnrenirating  their  advertising  in  this  extremely  produr- 
tive  advertising  medium. 

EVERY  (LAMP.AKiN  in  which  the  Dispalrli  is  employed  MUST 
GAIN  in  effectiveness  by  this  latest  progress  of  “Ohio’s  Greatest 
Home  Daily". 


HOLDS  COOKING  SCHOOL 

The  Rrcnvnsville  (Pa.)  Telegraph 
sponsored  a  c«x)king  school  on  April  16- 
19.  conducted  by  the  Home  Economics 
Service  Corp.,  New  York. 

JOINS  BLACKETT  STAFF 

James  Deering,  formerly  with  Henri. 
Hurst  &  McDonald,  Chicago,  has  joined 
Rlackett-.Sample-Hummert.  Inc.,  as  a 
member  of  its  production  staff. 


\iitiimal  Representatives  —  O'.M.AR.A  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc. 
New  York- — Gliirago  —  Detroit — I. os  Angeles  —  San  Francisco 

HARVEY  R.  YOUNfi,  Advertising  Director 


/ 
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PRESIDENT  HOOVER  CALLS  ON  NATION’S  PRESS 
TO  AID  CAUSE  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


Preridrni  Hrrbrrt  Hoover  arriving  at  Pennsylvania  Station  en  route  to  the 
Waldorf  ^here  he  addressed  the  Associated  Press  luncheon  Monday.  It  was 
his  first  public  address  since  his  inauguration. 


the  basic  question  of  the  understanding, 
the  ideals,  the  relationship  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  citizen  to  the  law  itself.  It  is  in 
this  held  that  the  press  plays  a  dominant 
part.  It  is  almost  final  in  its  i>otency 
to  arouse  the  interest  and  consciousness 
of  our  people.  It  can  destroy  their  hner 
sensibilities  or  it  can  invigorate  them.  I 
am  well  aware  that  the  great  majority 
of  our  important  journals  day  by  day 
give  supp'irt  to  these  high  ideals. 

“I  wonder,  sj)mctimes,  however,  if  ikt- 
haps  a  little  metre  support  to  our  laws 
could  not  Ik-  given  in  one  direction.  If. 
instead  of  the  glamor  of  romance  and 
heroism,  which  our  .American  imagina¬ 
tive  minds  Uki  freci'uently  throw  around 
those  who  break  the  law,  we  would  in¬ 
vest  with  a  little  romance  and  heroism 
those  thousands  of  our  officers  who  are 
endeavoring  to  enforce  the  law  it  would 
itself  decrease  crime.  Praise  and  re¬ 
spect  for  those  who  properly  enforce  the 
laws  would  help.  Perhaps  a  little  better 
proportioned  balance  of  news  concerning 
those  criminals  who  are  convicted  and 
punished  would  serve  to  instill  the  fear 
of  the  law.  • 

“I  need  iK>t  repeat  that  absolute  free¬ 
dom  of  tin-  press  to  «liscuss  public  ques¬ 
tions  is  a  foundation  stone  of  American 
liberty.  I  put  the  question,  however,  to 
every  individual  conscience,  whether  flip¬ 
pancy  is  a  useful  or  eveit  legitimate  de¬ 
vice  in  such  discussions.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  is.  Its  effect  is  as  misleading 
and  as  distorting  of  public  conscience  as 
deliberate  misrepresentation.  Not  clar¬ 
ification,  but  confusion  of  issues  arises 
from  it. 

“Our  people  for  many  years  have  been 
intensely  absorbed  in  business,  in  the 
astonishing  upbuilding  of  a  great  country. 


from  an  ephmereal  crime  wave  but  from 
a  subsidence  of  our  foundations. 

“Possibly  the  time  is  at  hand  for  the 
press  to  systematically  demand  and  sup¬ 
port  the  reorganization  of  our  law-en¬ 
forcement  machinery — federal,  state,  and 
local — so  that  crime  may  be  reduced,  and 
on  the  other  hand  to  demand  that  our 
citizens  shall  awake  to  the  fundamental 
consciousness  of  democracy  which  is  that 
the  laws  are  theirs  and  that  every  re¬ 
sponsible  member  of  a  democracy  has 
the  primary  duty  to  obey  the  law. 

“It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  argue  the 
fact  that  the  very  essence  of  fre^om  is 
obedience  to  law;  that  liberty  itself  has 
but  one  foundation,  and  that  is  in  the  law. 

“And  in  conclusion  let  me  recall  an  off- 
repeated  word  from  Abraham  Lincoln, 
whose  invisible  presence  lives  hourly  at 
the  very  desk  and  in  the  very  halls  which 
it  is  my  honor  to  occupv : 

“  ‘Let  every  man  remember  that  to  vio¬ 
late  the  law  is  to  trample  on  the  blood  of 
his  father,  and  to  tear  the  character  of 
his  own  and  his  children’s  liberty.  Let 
reverence  for  the  laws  be  breathed  by 
every  American  mother  to  the  lisping 
babe  that  nrattles  on  her  lap.  Let  it  be 
taught  in  the  schools,  in  seminaries,  in 
colleges.  Let  it  be  preached  from  the  pul¬ 
pit,  proclaimed  in  the  legislative  halls, 
and  enforced  in  courts  of  justice,  and,  in 
short,  let  it  become  the  political  religion 
of  the  nation,  and  let  the  old  and  the 
young,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  grave 
and  the  gay  of  all  sexes  and  tongues  and 
colors  and  conditions  sacrifice  unceas¬ 
ingly  upon  its  altar.’  ’’ 

Among  those  present  at  the  head  table 
were  the  following: 

Col.  Robert  Ewing,  proprietor  the 
Neiv  Orleans  Daily  States,  president 
S.N.P.A. 

Capt.  Frank  Mason,  president.  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service. 

Col.  F.  1.  Thompson,  Mobile  Register. 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  Chicago 
T  ribune. 

Col.  Lincoln  B.  Palmer,  secretary 
A.N.P.A. 

Maj.  Robert  McLean,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 


Benjamin  H.  .Anthony,  Sew  Bedford 
Standard -M  ercury. 

Frank  P.  MacLennan,  publisher,  Topeka 
.State  Journal. 

Karl  .A.  Bickel,  president.  United  Press 
Association. 

W.  H.  Cowles,  Spokane  Spokesman 
Rei'iew. 

Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher.  New  York 
Times. 

Hon.  John  W.  Davis. 

Clark  Howell,  Atlanta  Constitution. 

Row  W.  Howard,  chairman,  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers. 

Elbert  H.  Baker,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

E.  Lansing  Ray,  publisher,  St.  Louis 
Globe  Democrat. 

Dr.  Marcel  Knecht,  general  secretary, 
Le  Matin,  Paris,  France. 

W.  .A.  Thomson,  director.  Bureau  of 
.Advertising. 

J.  R.  Know-land,  Oakland  Tribune. 

Edgar  Richard,  of  President  Hoover’s 
secretarial  staff. 

Richard  Hooker,  Springfield  Republi¬ 
can. 

Wm.  J.  Pape,  ll'aterbury  Republican- 
American. 

Stuart  H.  Perry,  Adrian  (Mich.) 
Telegram. 

Kent  Cooper,  general  manager.  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 

Jackson  S.  Elliott,  assistant  general 
manager,  .Associated  Press. 

George  .-Xkerson,  secretary  to  the  presi¬ 
dent. 

MEMORIAL  GIFT  TO  CITY 

In  memory  of  his  father,  the  late 
Albert  Brislane,  who  was  bom  in  Batavia, 
N.  Y.,  Arthur  Brisbane,  editor  of  the 
Sew  York  Journal,  will  provide  a  me¬ 
morial  wading  pool  in  Austin  park,  Ba¬ 
tavia,  he  has  announced.  The  pool  will 
be  175  feet  long,  90  feet  wide  and  12  to 
16  inches  in  depth,  occupying  a  site  just 
in  the  rear  of  the  former  Brisbane  home, 
which  now  serves  as  the  Batavia  city 
hall.  The  pool  will  be  maintained 
through  the  gift  of  Mr.  Brisbane  for  the 
use  of  the  children  of  the  city. 


and  we  have  attempted  to  specialjze  in 
our  occupations,  to  strive  to  achieve  in  our 
own  sjK-cialties  and  to  respect  comiKtency 
of  others  in  theirs.  Unconsciously,  we 
have  carried  this  psychology  into  our 
.state  of  mind  toward  government.  We 
tend  to  regard  the  making  of  laws  and 
their  administration  as  a  function  of  a 
group  of  specialists  in  government  whom 
we  hired  for  this  purpose  and  whom  we 
call  public  servants.  .After  hiring  them 
it  is  our  purpose  cas'ually  to  review  their 
actions,  to  accept  those  which  we  ap¬ 
prove,  and  to  reject  the  rest. 

“This  attitude  of  mind  is  destructive  of 
self-government,  for  .self-government  is 
predicated  upon  the  fact  tliat  every  re¬ 
sponsible  citizen  will  take  his  part  in 
the  creation  of  law,  the  obedience  to  law, 
and  the  selection  of  officials  and  methods 
for  its  enforcement. 

“Finally,  I  wish  to  again  reiterate  that 
the  problem  of  law  enforcement  is  not 
alone  a  function  or  business  of  govern¬ 
ment.  If  law  can  he  uplield  only  by 
enforcement  officers,  then  our  scheme  of 
government  is  at  at  eiul.  Every  citizen 
has  a  personal  duty  in  it — the  duty  to 
order  his  own  actions,  to  so  weigh  the 
effect  of  his  example,  that  his  conduct 
shall  be  a  positive  force  in  his  community 
with  respect  to  the  law. 

“I  have  no  criticism  to  make  of  the 
American  press.  I  greatly  admire  its 
indenendence  and  its  courage.  I  some¬ 
times  feel  that  it  could  give  more  em¬ 
phasis  to  one  phase  or  another  of  our 
national  problems,  but  I  realize  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  under  which  it  operates.  I  am 
wondering  whether  the  time  lias  not  come 
however,  to  realize  that  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  national  necessity  of  the 
first  degree,  that  we  are  not  suffering 


NEWSPAPERS  WHICH  DOMINATE  THEfHELD 

IN 

SOUTHWESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 

(OUTSIDE  OF  PITTSBURGH) 

AND 

NORTHERN  WEST  VIRGINIA 


THE  THE 

OBSERVER  REPORTER 

morning  evening 

Washington,  Penna. 

Combined  circulation  18,500 


THE  THE 

NEWS-T^UNE  DAILY  TIMES 

evening  evening 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa.  Beaver,  Pa. 

Circulation  8,500  Circulation  6,000 


THE  NEW  DOMINION 

morning 

Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Circulation  7,000 


With  ■  combined  circulation  of  over  40,000  the  national  adverdaer 
cannot  afford  to  mia*  the  opportunitiea  offered  by  theae  five  newa- 
papera  which  thoroughly  cover  Waahington,  Greene  and  Beaver 
countiea  in  Southwestern  Pennsylvania,  and  Mongalia  County,  West 
Virginia. 


John  L.  Stewart,  Preeident-Publiahrr 
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The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle 
Parts  Bureau,  53  Rue  Cambon 


During  a  single  year  2,1  1  I  Brooklyn  travellers  registered  at  the  ELagle’s  Paris 
Bureau.  Over  20,000  people  called  personally  and  over  300,000  inquiries  were 
handled  last  year  at  the  Eagle’s  Resort  Bureau  in  Brooklyn. 

A  newspaper  that  is  so  interwoven  into  the  lives  of  its  readers — so  much  a  part  of 
their  existence,  even  in  planning  and  arranging  travel  itineraries,  that  2,1  I  I  residents 
of  Brooklyn  registered  at  the  ELagle’s  Paris  Bureau  during  the  season  ended  Sep¬ 
tember  1 ,  1 928,  is  justly  entitled  to  be  known  as  America’s  Greatest  Resort  Medium. 
EUich  year  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  carries  more  resort  advertising  than  any  other 
newspaper  in  the  world. 


THE  BROOKLYN  DAILY  EAGLE 

America’s  Greatest  Resort  Medium 


THE  GANNETT  NEWSPAPERS 

ALBANY  EVENING  NEWS  ALBANY  KNICKERBOCKER  PRESS  BROOKLYN  DAII.Y  EAGLE  ELMIRA  STAR- 

GAZETTE-ADVERTISER  ELMIRA  SUNDAY  TELEGRAM  ITHACA  JOURNAI^NEWS  NEWBURGH- 

BEACON  NEWS  OGDENSBIIRGH  REPUBLICAN-JOURNAL  OLEAN  HERALD  ROCHF.STER 

DF-MOCRAT  &  CHRONICLE  ROCHESTER  TIMES-UNION  UTICA  OBSERVER-DISPATCH 

HARTFORD,  CONN„  TIMES  PLAINFIELD,  N,  COURIER-NEWS 


J.  P.  MrKINNEY  &  SON,  New  York  (fffice;  19  West  44lh  Sf.  Chicago  Office:  400  N.  Mirbiitaii  Ave.  San  Francisco  Office:  Claus  Spreckles  Bldg. 
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E  D  I  xI\<D  n 


BANKER  CYNICISM 

HKRli  appears  to  be  sfunc  mystery  behind  the 
policy  of  the  International  Paper  and  Power 
Comtwny  to  buy  amtrol  of  important  daily  news¬ 
papers.  This  week  at  the  Waldorf  we  heard  at  least 
a  half-dozen  experienced  newspaper  publishers  ask; 
“W'hat  will  they  do  with  them  when  they  fjet  them  ?” 

It  can  fairly  l)e  supp^ised  that  the  International, 
which  repfjrted  a  deficit  in  last  year's  newsprint  opera¬ 
tions,  is  nr/t  investinR  milli^ms  without  a  definite  plan. 
One  theory,  which  to  us  seems  to  verge  on  nonsense, 
is  that  it  seeks  control  of  new  sprint  outlets  to  stabilize 
priKluction ;  the  paper  consumption  of  the  few  news- 
jiajiers  the  company  has  or  will  be  able  to  purchase 
would  lie  but  a  small  part  of  the  total  the  International 
produces — might  keep  one  machine  busy. 

.Another  thebry,  now  lieing  hotly  urged  by  persons 
who  regard  the  “commercialized  press"  with  suspicion, 
and  is  also  credited  by  many  newspaper  men,  is  that 
the  object  is  to  use  purchaseii  mediums  as  bell-wethers 
to  spread  propaganda  favorable  to  the  so-called  imwer 
trust.  This  also  smacks  of  absurdity.  As  the  St. 
f.ntn.t  l’nsl-Disf<atch  remarks,  it  would  be  a  “fiwilish 
thing”  to  do.  f'oncealment  of  the  ownership  would 
fie  impossible,  since  the  tiovernment  re<|uires  an  open 
statement  of  proprietorshiji.  And  when  it  is  known 
that  a  newspaper  is  owned  by  a  public  service  cor- 
IKiration  its  influeiKC  in  liehalf  of  that  utility  would  be 
discounted  in  advance.  The  Hoslon  HrraJd-TravcIer 
merely  explains ;  “It  has  been  felt  that  a  close  contact 
between  a  great  producer  and  great  consumer  of  white 
paper  would  work  out  to  the  advantage  of  both.” 
That  has  a  hollow  sound. 

I'.iUToR  &  PiiBMSHKR  lielicxcs  that  the  object  of  the 
purchase  of  the  lio.tlnn  Herald  and  Traveler  repre¬ 
sents  only  another  of  the  weird  series  of  blunders  of 
hydro-electric  flankers  and  promoters.  The  incident 
serves  to  illustrate  again  how  men  who  dominate  vast 
capital  and  industrial  factors  freijuently  are  luit  the 
shrewd  and  far-.seeing  manipulators  that  are  often 
pictured  by  writers  of  moilern  success  magrazine 
stories,  hut  are  entirely  cajiable  of  colossal  errors  of 
judgment.  Kvery  newspaper  man  who  reads  this 
editorial  would  know  from  sheer  instinct  that  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  newspapers  by  the  hydro-electric  interests, 
particularly  in  \iew  of  recent  propaganda  exposures, 
would  fie  the  worst  business  judgment,  that  such 
ownership  would  inevitably  harm  the  newspapers  and 
be  of  very  doubtful  use  as  propaganda  service. 

Hut  liankers  and  business  men,  of  a  tyjie,  would  not 
see  this.  They  would  not  know,  or  be  easily  cchi- 
vinced,  that  a  special-interest  organ  carries  small 
influence  and  they  would  be  blind  to  the  argument 
that  it  is  against  sound  public  policy  for  a  public 
utility  to  own  a  newsjiaper  that  pretends  to  represent 
the  general  public  interest. 

One  must  be  acquainted  with  the  particular  type  of 
Boston  banker  and  industrialist  engaged  in  this  news- 
papiT  transaction  to  get  a  true  slant  on  the  motives 
behind  this  deal.  It  is  jierfectly  typical  of  the  life 
philosophy  of  the  late  .Sidney  W.  Winslow.  It  is  a 
classic  expression  of  State  Street  hanker  cynicism. 
\\  hat  newspaper  men  feel  as  their  public  responsibil¬ 
ity,  to  this  type  of  mind  looks  like  a  private  cinch. 
'S'ears  agf>  Sidney  W.  Winslow  told  the  present 
writer  that  all  that  a  newspaper  needed  for  success 
was  volume  of  innocuous  reading  matter,  mainly 
s|iorts  and  comics,  and  numerous  three-wheeled  hox 
motorcycles  to  distribute  newspftjiers  over  a  wide 
area.  The  Boston  bankers  we  have  ktviwn  were  as 
contemptuous  of  public  .service  newspapers  as  is  the 
devil  of  holy  water. 

The  hydro-electric  blunderers,  if  we  do  not  mistake 
the  signs,  are  determined  to  create  for  their  industry 
JO  years  of  the  same  brand  of  antagonistic  legisla¬ 
tion  that  the  railroads  of  this  country  staggered  under 
for  an  equal  period. 

I.ast  week  Editor  &•  Pi  bi.ishkr  asserted  that  the 
International  had  served  the  newspaper  industry  very 
poorly  by  lending  color  to  prevalent  pessimism  con¬ 
cerning  the  independence  of  the  press.  Would  Presi¬ 
dent  Graustein  and  his  associates  want  our  meaning 
specified?  If  so,  here  is  one  development  which  tends 
to  explain  our  view.  The  Churchman,  edited  by  the 
Rev.  Guy  Shipler,  circulating  among  religious  people, 
this  week  devotes  nearly  a  page  to  tell  its  readers  of 
the  Boston  Trarrler  and  Herald  purchase,  and  com¬ 
ments  as  follows;  "The  International  has  just  made  a 


cut  in  its  price  of  paiier  for  the  coming  year  (despite 
its  sh^iwing  of  a  liig  deficit  last  year).  Why  should  it 
be  liuying  newspaiiers,  and  why  should  it  be  indulging 
in  price  cutting?  The  newspapers  are  amply  able  to 
[lay  at  least  $10  more  a  ton  than  the  figure  fixed, 
(‘an  it  be  that  the  corporation,  now  a  part  of  the 
Power  Trust,  is  handing  out  a  ten-million  dollar 
bribe  to  the  .American  press?” 

That  is  the  (lucstioii  The  Churchman  asks.  Of 
course  similar  thoughts  are  running  thrfiugh  the  minds 
of  untold  thousands.  We  submit  that  public  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  press  is  its  most  precious  asset  and  we 
repeat  that  the  International  is  out  of  its  pnqier 
sphere  and  is  damaging  the  newspaper  cause  which 
it  should  by  all  means  support. 

Radio  hroadeasting  of  ncu's  is  still  an  unsoh’ed 

f'rohlem. 

THE  EDITORS  MEET 

T  is  characteristic,  we  think,  of  .American  news- 
jiaper  men  that  the  Society  of  Editors  in  its 
conclmling  session  at  Washington  last  week  vigor¬ 
ously  denounced  the  Minnesota  press  gag  law  and 
threw  itself  into  the  fight  for  the  law’s  nullification, 
and  at  the  same  time  refused  to  extend  to  its  direc¬ 
torate  disciplinary  imwers,  which,  some  asserted,  were 
as  drastic  and  unnecessary  as  those  condemned  in  the 
.Minnesota  statute.  The  old  editorial  individualistic 
tradition  remains,  and  with  it  a  more  profound  resjiect 
for  the  rights  of  others  than  the  others  often  extend 
either  to  editors  or  to  their  fellow  citizens  with  whom 
they  compete  for  this  world’s  goods  and  glory. 

We  do  not  agree  with  the  Society’s  members  who 
placed  the  power  of  the  Society  to  discipline  inemliers 
who  offend  against  the  Canons  of  Journalism  in  the 
same  category  with  the  powers  given  Minnesota 
jiKlges  against  newspapers  they  consider  habitually 
scandalous.  We  believe  the  Society  will  eventually 
enact  some  such  disciplinary  provision;  at  the  least, 
we  are  sure  it  will  not  permit  to  go  unrebuked  any 
such  violation  of  decent  journalism  as  that  which 
arose  in  the  oil  scandal  five  years  ago.  Formally  or 
otherwise,  the  decent  .American  press  will  cast  out  the 
offender.  In  the  last  ca.se,  he  resigned  after  convinc¬ 
ing  the  .Siiciety  that  it  could  not  oust  him  legally. 

.At  the  same  time  we  commend  the  Society  for  the 
leadership  which  devoted  little  of  its  time  to  the  past 
and  much  to  the  present  and  future.  The  proposal 
that  the  Society  investigate  thoroughly  the  organiza¬ 
tion  aiwl  purposes  of  the  British  Institute  of  Journal¬ 
ists  is  aimed  directly  at  correcting  a  notable  lack  in 
.American  newspaper  organization — the  protection  of 
the  comiK-tent  newspaper  man  from  undue  exploitation 
and  the  fienevolent  care  of  him  when  he  is  crippled  by 
age  or  illness.  Our  s>stem  of  keeping  old  men  on  ill- 
jiaid  sinecures  is  not  even  good  so  far  as  it  goes,  and 
it  goes  a  very  short  way  indeed.  There  is  no  danger 
that  an  organization  similar  to  the  Briti.sh  Institute 
will  come  under  labor  union  domination  in  this  country 
if  it  is  sponsored  by  the  Society.  In  fact,  despite  the 
gloomy  fears  of  Mr.  BuIIen  in  his  exposition  of  the 
British  plan,  there  seems  to  us  little  danger  that 
•American  reporters  will  form  labor  unions.  Institute 
or  no  Institute.  Most  efforts  at  such  organizations 
here  have  failed  Iieforc  they  started. 

The  rejmrts.  papers  and  addresses  liefore  the  meet¬ 
ing  were  all  lofty  in  thought  and  apptisite  to  our 
times,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  length  of  the 
tirogram  permitted  only  brief  discussions  from  the 
floor. 

The  shop  talk  luncheon  was  a  successful  inno¬ 
vation  which  should  be  extended,  for  the  exchange  of 
ideas  and  experiences  is  one  of  the  mfist  valuable 
attributes  of  such  a  gathering.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain 
aiHl  to  manage  in  a  general  session. 


EDITORIAL  TECHNIQUE 

E  heard  a  story  some  time  ago  which  we  pass 
on  for  what  value  it  has  to  our  readers  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  writing  of  editorials.  Its 
scene  is  the  editorial  office  of  a  newspaper,  which,  if  it 
is  not  the  world’s  greatest,  is  among  the  first  two  or 
three  by  any  standard  of  measurement.  Its  time  is 
the  day  on  which  occurred  the  death  of  Mr. 
Coolidge’s  eldest  son. 

The  editorial  program  called,  of  course,  for  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  sympathy,  and  the  assignment  was  given 
to  a  gifted  writer.  He  wrote  his  piece,  some  three 
hundred  words  long,  and  turned  it  over  to  the  editorial 
council.  Our  informant,  an  authority  on  the  subject, 
declares  that  the  editorial  would  have  been  pufilisheil 
as  written  in  ‘CW  of  any  thousand  American  papers, 
hut  it  was  rejected.  Four  other  editorial  writers  were 
instructed  to  try  their  hand.  Their  offerings  were  also 
unsatisfactory.  Before  the  afternoon  ended  twelve 
men  were  drafting  their  ideas  of  a  sympathetic  edito¬ 
rial  which  would  express  not  the  opinion  of  the  paper, 
but.  in  a  way,  a  composite  of  the  feelings  of  its  several 
hundred  thousand  readers.  The  editorial,  as  finally 
written  and  rewritten,  was  “as  long  as  a  package  of 
cigarettes,”  our  story  has  it,  and  was  addresseil 
"To  Neighbor  Coolidge.” 

While  we  haven’t  the  copy  before  us,  we  recall  it 
as  a  piece  that  might  have  been  written  by  an  Illinois 
farmer  of  average  culture,  if  the  Illinois  farmer  could 
have  analyzed  his  own  feelings  and  used  his  own 
sjieech  in  writing.  W’e  are  told  that  the  newspaper 
received  thousands  of  letters  from  readers  whose  emo¬ 
tions  vibrated  in  tune  with  the  editorial,  and  at  the 
risk  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  we  cite  its  technique  and  its  product  for  the 
study  of  those  who  believe  that  the  editorial  page  is 
"on  the  way  out.”  Readers  of  the  Tribune,  we  war¬ 
rant,  do  not  share  that  fear. 

The  Tresideiit  has  made  a  request  of  the  pre.fs 
— to  aid  the  cause  of  law  enforcement.  Mr. 
Hoover’s  sugge.itiiois  tvf//  not  he  in  vain. 

THE  SHUTTERED  WINDOW 

DITORIAI.LY  Collier’s  Weekly  repeats  tin- 
popular  fancy  that  the  English  system  of  lawful 
suppression  of  the  disagreeable  news  of  tin- 
divorce  court  is  a  lesson  in  public  morality  which 
.America  might  well  learn.  Its  editor  sings  the  praises 
of  the  English  newspapers  that,  “with  admirable  good 
sense”  accepted  the  law  without  protest. 

Editor  &  Pt’bi.ishfr  has  often  expressed  the  con¬ 
trary  view.  W'e  lielieve  it  is  against  public  p>>lic.'' 
to  put  shutters  on  any  court  of  law.  We  do  not 
like  a  newspaper  which  deliberately  panders  to  the 
morbid  public  with  salacious  news  any  better  than 
does  the  editor  of  Collier’s,  but  the  question  is  larger 
than  that.  From  experience  we  know  that  when  tin- 
business  of  cen.soring  news  of  public  affairs  starts 
there  is  no  end.  many  living  prone  to  abuse  such 
power. 

It  just  happens  that  there  is  some  evidence  at 
hand  in  this  country  to  support  our  view.  Last 
week  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  .American  Society 
of  Newspaper  I-'ditors  a  leading  editor  from  Dela¬ 
ware  rep<;rted  that  in  his  state,  where  the  English 
system  of  proscribed  divorce  reporting  was  strangelv 
adopted  a  j-ear  or  more  ago,  there  has  been  a  develoii- 
ment.  The  Delaware  divorce  court  is  closed  and 
only  the  verdict  is  handed  out  to  the  reporters. 
Envious  of  this  system,  so  convenient  to  certain  liti¬ 
gants  and  lawyers,  other  courts  are  now  attempting 
to  gain  the  same  advantage.  Delaware  reporters 
are  now  Ix-ing  harrerl  from  courts  hearing  equity 
and  criminal  cases.  They  arc  told  to  content  them¬ 
selves  with  brief  comnnmi<|ucs  handed  out  by  court 
officials.  Other  public  officials,  in  departmental 
bureaus  are  similarly  intrigued  and  assume  they  can 
ward  off  the  inquiring  reiiorter  by  merely  giving  him 
a  summary  of  the  supjwist-d  facts. 

There  you  are — do  you  want  it?  Let  it  start 
in  the  divorce  court  and  it  will  sweep.  Public  busi¬ 
ness,  even  now  hedged  about  to  a  point  where  news¬ 
paper  men  are  often  frustrated,  will  become  tlie 
private  affair  of  bureaucrats. 

Whater'er  business  is  or  is  not  accomplished 
the  national  nnvspaper  conventions  are  strictly 
ii'orth  while  as  a  social  function. 


Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  April 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


HKKMAX  black,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Evening  American  and 
vicc-prcs'dent  of  the  Evening  American 
Publishing  Company,  has  been  appointed 
a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Chicago  World’s  Fair  Centennial 
celebration  in  1933. 

F.  G.  Bonfils,  publisher  of  the  Den- 
i-cr  Post,  was  the  principal  speaker  at 
Guthrie,  Okla.,  annual  first  day  settlers' 
banquet  April  22.  Bonfils  was  pubhsher 
of  a  newspaper  in  Guthrie  in  the  pioneer 
days. 

Capt.  Roland  F.  Andrews,  editor  of 
the  H’orcester  (Mass.)  Telegram- 
Gasette,  was  toastmaster  at  the  annual 
.\rmy  and  Navy  dinner  at  the  Bancroft, 
\Vorcester,  recently. 

Bartholomew  h'.  Griftin,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Boston  News  Bureau,  spoke 
before  a  meeting  of  the  Boston  Chap¬ 
ter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Bank¬ 
ing.  in  Boston,  April  16. 

Ralph  Roddy,  managing  editor  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  News  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  publicity  committee  of 
the  Oklahoma  City  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce  aviation  committee.  He  is  also 
a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  organization. 

Charles  H.  Prisk,  editor  and  manager 
of  the  Pasadena  (C^l.)  Star-News,  was 
this  week  announced  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Human  Betterment 
Foundation  which  will  carry  on  research 
work  in  legal  and  voluntary  human 
sterilization. 

George  F.  Booth,  publisher  of  the 
li'orcefter  (Mass.)  Telegram-Gazette, 
was  recently  named  chairman  of  the 
art  commission  which  will  choose  the 
design  for  the  Worcester  World  War 
memorial. 

Lemuel  C.  Hall,  editor  of  the  ITare- 
liain  (Mass.)  Courier  and  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion,  discussed  press  and  editorial  con¬ 
ferences  at  the  meeting  of  the  Middle- 
boro,  Mass.,  Commercial  Club  .\pril  11. 

Col.  Ernest  G.  Smith,  publisher  of  the 
ll/’iP'es-Barre  (Pa.)  Ttmes-Leader,  is 
one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  Wyoming  Aircraft  Company, 
capitalized  at  $175,000  under  the  laws 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Joseph  C.  IJcWolf,  executive  editor 
of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram- 
Gazette,  spoke  at  the  weekly  meeting  of 
the  Avoda  club  of  Worcester  April  17. 

J.  W.  Kayser,  editor  of  the  Chick- 
asha  (Okla.)  Star,  attended  the  district 
meeting  of  the  Lions  club  at  Blackwell, 
Okla. 

F.  W.  Kellogg,  who  recently  disposed 
of  a  group  of  Southern  California  news¬ 
papers  to  Col.  Ira  C.  Copley,  has  just 
returned  to  his  home  in  Pasatlena,  Cal. 
from  a  trip  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Griffith  O.  Ellis, 
publisher  of  the  American  Boy  magazine. 

J.  W.  Sanger,  president  and  general 
manager  of  S.  S.  Koppe  &  Co.  Inc.. 
New  York,  who  left  early  in  February 
to  attend  a  conference  of  the  directors 
of  S.  S.  Koppee  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  two  months  visit  to  Eng¬ 
land  and  France. 

W.  G.  Stevenson,  editor  of  the  Pleas- 
anl'iille  (la.)  News,  has  been  appointed 
acting  postmaster.  His  regular  appoint¬ 
ment  is  expected  to  follow  soon. 

E.  J,  Feuling,  publisher  of  the  Nete 
Hampton  (la.)  Tribune,  has  resigned 
as  president  of  the  Chickasaw  Nlardi 
Ciras,  county  fair  organization. 

William  F.  Schlecter,  age<l  84  years, 
veteran  crlitor  and  printer  of  .\llentown. 
Pa.,  and  his  wife,  aged  81.  on  .April  17 
celebrated  their  diamond  wedding.  For 
many  years  Mr.  Schlecter  puhlishcd  the 
Republikancr,  a  German  language  weekly 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OPHCE 

(^OXRAI)  J.  WAGEMAN,  formerly 
^  on  the  foreign  advertising  staff  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  has  joined  .Associated 
Farm  Papers,  publishers’  representatives, 
in  Giicago. 


B.  F.  Grant,  general  manager  of  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  Nezes  and  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  l.atter-day  Saints  Hos¬ 
pital  of  Salt  l.ake  City,  has  resigned  his 
position  with  the  hospital  and  hereafter 
will  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  News. 

William  E.  O’Brien.  Advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express,  will 
return  from  Europe  on  the  new  liner 
Statendam.  arriving  in  .\'ew  York  port 
about  .May  5. 

Kenneth  .A.  Hathaway,  technical  ad¬ 
visor  on  the  radio  de|>artnient  staff  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  Nezes,  is  making  a 
spring  tour  of  leading  radio  plants  from 
Chicago  to  the  .Atlantic  coast  and  writing 
a  series  of  stories. 

C.  H.  Remlxdd,  general  manager  of  the 
Cincinnati  Tinies-Star,  was  host  to  the 
heads  of  departments  of  that  paper  at  a 
housewarming  in  his  new  home  recently. 

Thomas  J.  Hell,  former  member  of  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Syracuse  (N.Y.) 
Telegram  and  later  of  the  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  has  t)een 
appointed  advertising  manager  of  the 
publications  of  the  Rochester  ChamlnT  of 
Commerce. 

C.  R.  Ueuel.  assistant  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chicago  Evening  American, 
has  been  acting  as  circulation  manager 
during  the  absence  of  W.  J.  Parker,  who 
has  Ijeeii  recovering  from  a  nervous 
breakdown  at  Miami  Beach,  Ma.  Mr. 
Parker  was  expected  back  at  his  desk  the 
latter  part  of  this  month. 

Chester  E.  McCarty,  long  identified 
with  the  Portland  (.)regonian  as  assistant 
merchandising  manager  and  later  as 
assistant  classitied  advertising  manager, 
has  given  up  newspaper  work  to  join 
the  law  firm  of  Liljec|vist,  Rauch  & 
Swanton  of  Portland  and  .Marshfield. 
•Mr.  McCarty  will  l)e  asscKiated  with  Mr. 
Rauch  in  the  Portland  offices  of  the  firm. 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

p.AUL  BENTON,  managing  editor  of 
^  the  Rochester  Times-Union,  returned 
last  week  from  a  two- weeks’  trip  to 
Washington  and  the  south,  where  he 
visited  battlefields  of  the  Civil  War.  At 
Williamsburg,  Va.,  he  was  the  guest  of 
T.  Rutherford  Goodwin,  former  staff 
member  of  the  Rochester  Times-Union. 

Frank  H.  Hunt,  assistant  editor  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Telegram,  is  at  his  post  again 
following  an  illness. 

S.  J.  Duncan-Clark,  chief  editorial 
writer  of  the  Chicago  Evening  Post,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  City  Club 
of  Chicago. 

Irwin  Thomas,  political  writer  for  the 
Nezv  York  Evening  World,  at  an  auction 
sale  last  week  purchased  the  famous 
Jenny  Lind  led  in  Garry  Benson’s  noted 
hostelry,  the  “Tnb.” 

William  Yungst,  formerly  with  the 
Brooklyn  Standard  Union,  has  joined  the 
rcportorial  staff  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
Eagle. 

Jean  Stimmell,  rotogravure  editor  of 
the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  and  Traz'- 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 

Hlb  globe-trotting  days  over — lor  a 
while,  at  least — Walter  L.  Davis  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  a  sojourn  in  Paris 

to  the  city  news 

P  department  of  the 
Clez'eland  Plain 
Dealer.  Mr. 
Davis  went  to 
Paris  last  sum¬ 
mer  and  has 
been  contributing 
a  column  to  the 
Plain  Dealer  en¬ 
titled  ".A  t  hair 
on  the  Houle- 
}  vard.” 

Mr.  Davis  also 
was  on  the  staff 
\V.  I..  D.^vis  of  the  Paris 

Times,  an  evening 
daily  published  in  English,  which  is 
printed  in  an  ancient  building  in  the  great 
market  district  of  Paris— up  three  tlights 
of  rickety  stairs  to  twii  tiny  rrMiins  heated 
by  a  coal  stove  and  a  cord-w»x.xl  burning 
fireplace.  \V  hen  a  municipal  power  plant 
suffered  one  of  its  frequent  shut-downs 
one  day,  they  managed  to  get  out  a  single 
sheet  by  candle  light. 

In  Paris  Mr.  Davis  was  married  to 
Ruth  Noyes,  Cleveland  harpist,  who  has 
lieen  studying  abroad.  Their  honeymoon 
included  a  cycling  tour  in  the  south  of 
France,  ending  at  Carcassone. 

Mr.  Davis  went  to  the  Plain  Dealer 
f<iur  and  a  half  years  ago  after  attending 
Ohio  State  University,  working  on  a 
freighter  running  between  New  York  and 
Panama  and  taking  a  bicycle  tour  of  the 
British  Isles.  Two  years  ago  he  was 
granted  a  five-month  leave  to  motorcycle 
in  Europe  and  do  some  writing  in  Paris. 

eler,  spoke  liefore  the  meniliers  of  the 
Women’s  Alliance  of  the  Wollaston, 
Mass.,  Unitarian  church  .April  17. 

Frank  Pericola,  formerly  managing 
editor  of  the  Daytona  Beach  (Fla.) 
News-Journal,  has  jonied  the  staff  of  the 
Pensacola  (Fla.)  Nezos,  replacing  Henry 
S.  Wren,  resigned. 

Lowell  Ames  Norris,  feature  writer 
for  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Sunday  Herald, 
discussed  the  workings  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  state  police  radio  broadcasting  net 
April  14  from  Station  WEEl  in  Boston. 

E.  K.  Titus  has  left  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  to  join  the  reportorial  staff  of 
the  New'  York  World. 

Myles  MeSweeney,  assistant  sports 
editor  of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  American, 
spoke  iMjfore  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
Northeastern  News,  university  weekly, 
April  16. 

George  Carmack,  who*  has  been  cover¬ 
ing  the  Tennessee  legislature  for  .Mem¬ 
phis  Ez'ening  Appeal,  has  returned  to 
Memphis  and  has  been  assigned  to  the 
courthouse  run. 

John  Clair  Minot,  literary  editor  for 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


Features  That  Pull 

McNaught  Syndicate  doesn’t  offer  you  trivial  features  that 
merely  use  up  space.  Our  writers  and  artists  are  stars.  When 
we  offer  you  a  new  feature,  you  know  it  has  been  well  con¬ 
sidered  with  the  same  judgment  that  has  been  brought  to 
bear  on  the  creation  of  our  famous  features  of  well-established 
reputation. 


You  know: 

Will  Rogers 
Roe  Fulkerson 
Rube  Goldberg 


Harry  J.  Tuthill 
Gus  Mager 
Ken  Kling 
O.  O.  McIntyre 


— these  are  a  few  of  the  McNaught  Stars. 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 


V.  V.  McNitt 
Prrsid«it 


TIMES  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


('lIARU'.S  V.  McAdau 
V’icf  PrcAiilent 


Metropolitan 

Fiction 


TWELVE- STAR 
SERIAL  WHEEL 


I  .1  Nne  Serial  the  First  Saturday  i. 
I  Foih  .Month — 30  Instalments,  the  first 
I  8  Illustrated. — Mimeographed  copy. 


MARY  KOHKKTS  KINRIIAKT 
KIMiAK  WAI.I.ACR 
r.  <i.  \VOI>RiIOl'HK 
E.  I'HII.LirM  Ol'l'KMIKIM 

ri.AKKNCK  Bl  niNOTON 
KKI.I..AM> 

JOHN  RSTRVRN 
UENK  MAKKKY 
J.  S.  FI.RTCIIKK 
KAFAKI.  HAB.YTIM 
.8  OIhrrN  lu  H.  .\nnuuni-<>d 


PINNACLE 

Fiction 

and 

ZENITH 

Fiction 

Metropolitan  weekly  il¬ 
lustrated  short  stories  are 
now  in  their  tenth  year 
of  consistent,  proven  suc- 


SIIORT  SHORT 
STORIES 

(800  to  1,000  Words) 

Aclimcd  .AlKhdlali-  Dana  Burnet — 
( Ictavius  Roy  Cohen — RoUtI  H. 
1  )avis — W;dter  Davenjxjrt — Rui)ert 
lluglle^  Inez  llayne.s  Irwin  — 
.Sophie  Kerr — Dfni  .Marquis — Wil¬ 
liam  .Slavins  .McNutt — Percival 
W  ilde — lieu  .\mes  Williams. 


The  Metropolitan 
For  Fiction” 


Metropolitan  Newspaper 
Service 


NlAXimilifin  Kilter,  jr. 
Geneinl  Mnnatfer 


Earl  J.  Hadley 
Associate 


150  Nasaau  St.,  New  York  City 


s. 
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EDITOR&PUBLISHER 

FOURTH  ESTATE 

INCLUDING 

Journalist  Newspaperdom  Adver¬ 
tising 

TItia  luCMMred  in  th«  Unitwl  Bum  Patent  OIBc* 


PERSONAL 


THE  OLDEST  PUBLICATION  OF  THE 
NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVER- 
TISING  FIELDS 


Ettablithed  in  1884  by  Allan  Forman 


THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CO, 
INC,  PROPRIETORS 
Office  of  Publication  and 
General  Offices: 

Suite  1700  Times  Building — 42nd  Street 
and  Broadway — New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
T  elephones : 

Bryant  3032,  3033,  3034,  3033  and  3036 


James  W.  Brown,  President  and  Pub- 
Usher;  Marlcn  EL  Pew,  Treasurer;  Charles 
B.  Groomes,  Secretary  and  business  man¬ 
ager;  James  W.  Brown,  Jr,  promotion 
manager;  George  Strate,  circulation  man¬ 
ager;  S.  L.  Dare,  classified  manager. 


Marlen  E.  Pewr,  Editor;  Arthur  T.  Rolth. 
Managing  Editor;  U  arren  1..  Ba-^eit. 
Aeits  Editor;  John  E’.  Rorhe,  Associate 
Editor. 


London  Ofiire:  4  Duke  Street,  Adelphi, 
W.  C.  2.  Miss  Muriel  G.  Atkins.  Man¬ 
ager.  London  ELlitor:  Allan  Delafons, 
c  o  Neu-s/taper  If  oriel,  14  Gross  Street, 
Finsbury,  E.  C.  2. 

Paris  Office:  76  Rue  des  Petits  Champs, 
Sydney  R.  Clarke,  Manager. 

Washington  Correspondent:  George  H. 
Manning,  National  Press  Club  Building. 
(Chicago  Office :  30  North  Dearborn  Street, 
Ben  Kartnian,  Correspondent;  and 
Otto  L.  Bruns,  If  ester  n  Advertising 
Representati  ve. 

San  E'rancisco  Office:  742  Market  Street, 
R.  J.  Bidwell,  Manager. 


International  Year  Book  issned  last  Sat¬ 
urday  in  January. 

“A.  N.  P.  A.”  service  numbers  last  two 
Saturdays  in  April. 

Advertising  (Convention  number  6rst  Sat¬ 
urday  in  July. 

Newspaper  advertising  linage  tabula¬ 
tions  issued  in  March  and  September. 
Table  of  newspaper  rates  and  circula¬ 
tions  issned  in  January  and  July. 

Market  Guide  containing  information  on 
1.400  newspaper  markets  issued  third 
.Saturday  in  November. 

Sire  af  type  page  9  x  12  inches — or  168 
agate  lines  (13  ems)  on  four  columns  - 
or  a  total  of  672  agate  lines  to  the  page. 
Largest  type  page  in  the  business  paper 
field. 

Display  advertising  rates:  transient,  75c 
per  agate  line,  or  series  of  insertions  as 
follows: 
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The  little  forty-twu  agate  line  rate  maker 
card  at  a  cost  of  $16  per  week,  earns 
as  low  a  rate  on  a  52-time  basis  as  any 
other  schedule,  namely,  $168  per  page; 
$95  half-page;  and  $55  quarter-page. 
Classified  advertising  rates:  75c  per  agate 
line  one  time;  60c  per  agate  line  four 
times. 

Situations  Wanted:  50c  per  agate  line 
one  time;  40c  per  agate  line  three  times 
(count  six  words  to  the  line). 

Member  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  with  a  certified  “A.B.C.”  cir¬ 
culation  as  follows: 


Six  Months 

Net 

Total  Dis- 

Ended 

Paid 

tribntion 

Dec.  31,  1928 

8,967 

10,019 

Dec.  31,  1927 

8,220 

9,546 

Dec.  31,  1926 

7,014 

7,955 

Dec.  31,  1925 

6,. 363 

7,708 

Dec.  31,  1924 

5,711 

6,488 
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the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald,  is  ikjw  edit¬ 
ing  a  weekly  book  page  section  for  the 
Herald  which  runs  on  Saturdays. 

Lee  Williams,  mining  editor  of  the 
.Salt  I^ke  Telegram,  has  returned  to 
his  desk  following  a  tour  of  the  imjKjr- 
tant  metal  mining  properties  of  Utah. 

Witmer  Ebcrie,  former  sports  editor 
of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot,  has 
resigned  to  join  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Ashury  Park  (X.J.)  livening  Press. 

Miss  .Adeline  E'itzgerald,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  contest  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Evening  American,  is  acting  as  secre¬ 
tary  to  James  P.  Bicket,  managing 
editor,  during  the  absence  of  Katherine 
I>»ugherty,  who  is  touring  Europe  with 
her  hu'band. 

Walter  Wandell.  former  church  page 
editor  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  .Ven-.t,  has 
taken  a  similar  position  on  the  Buffalo 
Times. 

E.  D.  McCluskey.  former  city  editor 
of  the  Burlington  (la.)  Haxvk-Eye  and 
managing  editor  of  Laurel  (.Miss.)  Call, 
has  joincfl  the  copy  desk  of  .Memphis 
Press-Scimitar, 

Rob  Hildebrand,  courthouse  rcjxirter 
for  Memphis  Evening  .Ippeal.  has  Iteen 
transferred  to  the  Federal  Building,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Barrington  King,  who  now  is  on 
the  Knoxville  Journal. 

Walter  Fix  has  returned  to  duty  as 
city  editor  of  the  Buffalo  7  imes  after  a 
severe  attack  of  laryngitis.  Ed  Lewis 
was  on  the  desk  in  Mr.  Fix's  absence. 

Mary  Martensen,  home  economics 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Evening  Amer¬ 
ican,  plans  to  attend  the  convention  of 
the  National  Home  Fxonomics  associa¬ 
tion  in  Boston  July  1  to  5. 

George  Foxhall,  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram,  spoke 
before  the  North  Side  Community  Club 
of  Worcester  recently. 

Herbert  J.  Whitney,  formerly  of  the 
Lynn  (Mass.)  Telegram,  has  joined  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Evening  Gazette. 

Lindsay  Hoben,  staff  correspondent  of 
the  Milwaukee  (W’is.)  Journal,  sailed 
April  20  from  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  for  a 
six  months'  trip  through  the  Orient. 
He  will  write  feature  stories  for  the 
Journal  and  the  North  American  News¬ 
paper  Alliance. 

Nik  (ieracimos  has  resigned  as  sports 
editor  of  the  Warren  (Pa.)  Times- 
Mirror  to  enter  the  radio  business  in 
that  city. 

Roy  E.  Downer,  formerly  of  the 
Buffalo  Express  news  staff,  has  resigned 
as  director  of  publicity  of  the  Churchill 
Evangelistic  association,  Buffalo,  to  de¬ 
vote  his  time  to  religious  publication 
activity. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  M.  L.  Green  has  been 
added  to  the  society  department  of  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican,  return¬ 
ing  to  a  post  she  held  some  years  ago. 

H.  J.  R.  Tewksbury  of  the  Portland 
(Me.)  Sutulay  Telegram  addressed  the 
members  of  the  Colby  College  School 
of  Journalism  at  Waterville.  Me.,  Tues¬ 
day,  April  16,  on  “The  Making  of  a 
New'spaper.” 

Wendell  A.  Teague  has  resigned  as 
city  hall  reporter  of  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Union,  to  enter  brokerage  work 
at  Hartford,  Conn.  He  has  bwn  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Reginald  V.  Tribe,  formerly 
assistant  city  hall  man. 

Qarence  M.  Agard,  formerly  with 
the  New  Hazvn  (Conn.)  Journal,  has 
been  appointed  Augusta  (Me.)  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  Portland  (Me.)  Press 
Herald,  Evening  Express  and  Sunday 
Telegram,  succeeding  Elmer  S.  Ingalls, 
resigned. 

James  W.  Butler,  assistant  editor  of 
the  Spray  (N.C.)  Arrow,  and  Mrs. 
Butler  are  parents  of  a  daughter,  Gatsie 
Jane,  born  April  14. 

Percival  A.  Bachelder,  city  editor  of 
the  Portland  (Me.)  Evening  Express, 
was  <Mie  of  the  speakers  at  the  dedica¬ 


tion  of  the  new  American  Legion  home, 
Westbrook,  Me.,  Friday,  April  19.  Mr. 
Bachelder  was  the  first  commander  of 
Stephen  W.  Manchester  Post. 

Tom  Harris,  city  editor  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  and  Miss  Pa¬ 
tricia  Brock,  assistant  society  editor  of 
the  Times,  announced  their  engagement 
last  week. 

Mr.  and  Hrs.  Morris  W.  Hamilton 
are  parents  of  a  boy  born  .April  16  at 
Worcester,  Mass.  Hamilton  is  county 
editor  of  the  Worcester  Gazette. 

Avery  E.  Lord,  aviation  editor  for  the 
Providence  (R.I.)  Journal,  spoke  before 
the  Providence  Kiwanis  club  .April  17. 
Ixird  has  just  returned  from  a  country¬ 
wide  flight  and  study  of  conditions. 

Dwight  O'Dell  of  Salem,  Ore.,  has 
gone  to  Redding,  Cal.,  to  take  the  city 
editorship  of  the  Searchlight,  morning 
newspaper. 

Lloyd  Lehrbas,  assistant  editor  of 
Fox  Movietone  News  and  formerly 
Washington  correspondent  for  the  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service,  sailed  April 
17  for  the  Orient  to  take  his  post  as 
eastern  director  for  the  talking  news¬ 
reel. 

Lester  “Shorty”  McLellan,  staff  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Ad- 
vertiser,  and  president  of  the  Press 
Photographers’  .Association,  presided  at 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  assixiation  at 
the  .American  House,  Boston,  .April  16. 

William  .A.  Clough,  former  member 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  Bed¬ 
ford  (Mass.)  Standard,  and  Mrs. 
Clough  are  on  a  walking  tour  across  the 
country.  Clough  is  writing  a  series  of 
stories  for  the  Standard  on  his  experi¬ 
ences. 

Henry  S.  Wrenn  has  resigned  from 
the  staff  of  the  Pensacola  (E'la.)  News 
and  Journal  to  join  the  Jacksonville 
(Fla.)  Journal. 


SUSPENSIONS 

PRICE  County  (Wis.)  News,  weekly 
published  by  L.  N.  Peavey,  son  of 
Congressman  H.  H .  Peavey,  has  sus¬ 
pended,  leaving  Price  county  with  four 
newsjiapers. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

Ted  KOOP,  who  has  been  with  the 
A  Pr^cc  Ktir^an  in 


Associated  Press  bureau  in  Des 
Moines,  la.,  several  months  has  been 
made  editor  of  the  state  day  wire 
service. 

Fred  B.  Noland,  recently  with  the 
United  Press  bureau  in  Des  Moines, 
la.,  has  become  city  editor  of  the  Chero¬ 
kee  (la.)  Daily  Times,  succeeding  W.  I. 
Endicott. 

Ernest  K.  Moy,  American  director  of 
the  Kuo  Min  News  Agency  of  China, 
on  April  17,  addressed  the  student  body 
of  Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  on  the  subject  of  “What  is  Hap¬ 
pening  in  China.” 


\\  hen  every  man  has  a  number  on  his 
house  every  inquiring  reporter  will  be 
happy. — J.  K.  Wolf,  Milwaukee  Journal. 


Well,  if  we  ever  get  a  ta.x  refund  of 
$20,000  they  can  put  it  in  the  papers  for 
all  we  care. — Florence  (Ala.)  Herald. 


A  scientist  tells  us  the  average  man 
speaks  about  12,000,000  words  a  year. 
There  must  be  more  bachelors  than  we 
supposed. — Bradenton  (Fla.)  Herald. 


One  way  to  be  a  good  citizen  is  to 
come  back  from  Washington  without 
having  bothered  the  President  about 
shaking  hands. — Detroit  Free  Press. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

URANCIS  A.  RAYMOND,  San  Mateo 
county  correspondent  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner,  to  Miss  Martha  Eliza¬ 
beth  Chapman  of  Burlingame,  Cal.,  April 
19. 

Joseph  E.  \\  ills  assistant  in  the  Senate 
Press  Gallery,  Washington,  D.  C.,  to 
Miss  .Abbie  F.  McGuff,  in  St.  Cecilia’s 
Church,  Baltimore,  April  16. 

Charles  J.  Richards,  mayor  of  (jo- 
wanda  and  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Goieanda  (N.Y. )  Nezvs,  to  Miss  Louise 
Miller  of  (jowanda  at  St.  Paul’s  Evan¬ 
gelical  Church,  Buffalo,  April  18.  They 
left  for  a  motor  tour  to  Washington, 
D.  C. 


The  man  who  is  now  wondering  where 
to  dump  his  old  car  regrets  the  time 
when  ail  he  had  to  worry  about  was 
how  to  get  rid  of  his  old  razor  blades. 
— J.  J.  Montague,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 


Definition:  .A  “dripping  wet”  is  a  dry 
congressman  whose  luggage  leaks. — J.  R. 
Wolf,  Mihvaukee  Journal. 


Although  Chicago  was  ninety-two 
years  old  last  week,  we  do  not  think  its 
infirmities  are  those  incident  to  an  ad¬ 
vanced  age. — Detroit  Netvs. 


The  Atchison  Globe  feels  that  since 
fireproof  paper  has  been  perfected,  it  is 
time  to  start  a  newspaper  in  hell.  'There’s 
an  editor's  job  for  some  Chicago  police 
reporter. — New  York  Telegram. 


CHANGE  OF  OWNERSHIP 

AfARION  1).  MITCHELL,  Grinell, 
Minn.,  has  jiurchased  the  Jasper 
(Minn.)  Journal,  a  weekly,  from  1).  J. 


and  .Alex  Sinclair. 

C.  C.  (Tharles.  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  has 
purchased  the  Harrison  County  Demo¬ 
crat,  Logan.  Iowa,  a  weekly,  from  J.  B. 
McKnight,  who  is  moving  to  the  west. 

Jack  C.  Page,  formerly  of  the  War¬ 
ren  (Pa.)  Times,  has  purchased  the 
Greenwich  (O.)  Enterprise-Rcsiezi',  and 
will  assume  the  duties  of  editor  and 
publisher  of  that  weekly. 

Galena  (Kan.)  Republican,  a  weekly, 
and  the  Galena  Times,  a  semi-weekly, 
were  sold  recently  by  Arthur  S.  McNay, 
to  R.  C.  Noyes  of  the  Gueda  Springs 
(Kan.)  Neu’s. 


Europe  boasts  a  college  for  apartment 
house  janitors.  If  the  faculty  has'  any 
sense  of  humor  it  will  keep  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  classrooms  down  around  52. 
— M inneapolis  Journal. 


Several  kinds  of  cod  liver  oil  are  on 
the  market,  so  treated  as  to  make  the 
taste  less  unpleasant.  It  might  be  an  in¬ 
teresting  experiment  to  allow  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  make  the  blindfold  test. — Detroit 
Free  Press. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

p.AUL  S.  W.ALTERICK,  former  pub- 
*  lisher  of  the  Rippey  (la.)  Nervs  and 


Does  anyone  remember  the  thrill  they 
got  when  they  went  to  the  theater  once, 
long  ago — they  had  cleaned  their  white 
kid  gloves  with  gasoline  and  someone 
whispered  that  the  people  next  to  them 
must  have  come  in  an  automobile? — 
Boston  Globe. 


later  a  job  printer  at  Ft.  Dodge,  has 
founded  the  Bagley  (la.)  Gazette. 


SPECIAL  EDITION 

CAN  FERNANDO  (Cal.)  Sun.  silver 
anniversary  edition,  44  pages, 
April  8.  _ 


At  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  ath¬ 
letes  are  to  be  allowed  to  participate  in 
only  two  intercollegiate  sports.  After  a 
while  the  poor  boys  will  even  begin  to 
think  they’re  going  to  school. — Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 


SCHOOLS 

p  EORGE  H.  GALLUP,  professor  of 
^  the  department  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  will  be¬ 
come  head  of  the  department  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  Drake  University  in  Des  Moines 
next  September, 


It  is  announced  that  the  California 
Prune  &  Apricot  Association  may  be 
forced  into  liquidation.  The  result  should 
be  brandy. — Non  Diego  Union. 


J.  L.  Miller,  with  the  Astoria,  (Ore.), 
Budget  for  the  last  seven  years,  four 
years  of  which  he  was  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent,  is  now  with  the  Longwv 
(Wash.)  Daily  News  as  production  man¬ 
ager. 


.  / 


The^,Too,wcre  seeking 
a  Dircck  coni^ci'  wiih 
^c'Wot'ldsGreakcs^ 
’MERCHANT  PmNCES^- 

TKc  Ncw'Vbflv  - 

Journal  of  Gdmmerce 

Offers  a  dirccE  r  ouEc 
4o  the  inner  potEals  of 
dieModem  Merchani 
Prince- 

THE 

*  NATIONAL 
ADVERTISER. 


Over  72  per  cen+  of  -the  larges! 
Nafional/lclver'l-isers  Read— 
Tke  cJournal  of  Corn-merce. 
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FOOD—  The  only  daily  newspaper  serving  the 
food  and  allied  industries.  It  is  read  by  all  the 
leading  manufacturers,  canners,  packers,  whole¬ 
salers  and  chain  stores. 

TEXTILES—  The  Textile  Industry's  pioneer 
newspaper.  Its  prestige  among  the  executive 
readers  in  this  field  is  unchallenged. 

FLOOR  COVERINGS—  The  most  widely 

read  and  influential  publication  serving  the  Floor 
Covering  Industry.  Also,  the  only  daily  newspaper 
in  this  field. 

INSURANCE—  The  recognized  daily  medium 
of  the  Insurance  Industry,  leading  all  other  publi¬ 
cations  by  a  wide  margin. 

TRANSPORTATION — Known  the  world 

over  for  its  complete  maritime  news  service.  Cive.i 
shipping  and  railroad  executives  news  of  their  own 
business  as  well  as  that  of  industries  upon  whom 
they  depend  for  cargo. 

GENERAL—  Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  use 
this  paper  to  keep  informed  about  raw  material 
supplies  and  prices,  financial  developments,  ship¬ 
ping  schedules,  general  business  conditions,  etc. 
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CANDY-CIGARETTE  WAR 
BREAKS  OUT  ANEW 

National  Food  Products  Protective 
Assn.  Take  Pa(e  in  New  York 
Times  for  Publishing  Open 
Letter  to  Radio  Council 


1  lie  war  begun  by  the  food  and  candy 
mai'ufacturers  against  the  Lucky  Strike 
testimonial  campaign  as  it  is  being  car¬ 
ried  on  over  the  radio  l>roke  out  anew 
-April  24  when  the  Natiotial  Food  Prod¬ 
ucts  Protective  Committee  tfxtk  a  full 
page  in  the  New  York  Times  for  an 
open  letter  to  the  advisory  council  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company. 

The  names  of  the  council,  including 
Walter  Damrosch.  Charles  K.  Hughes. 
Dwight  Morrow,  Klihu  Roc)t  and  (Jwen 
I).  Young,  are  printed  in  large  type  at 
the  hea^  of  the  advertisement.  The 
Committee  then  publicly  asks  whether 
the  council  “approve  or  repudiate  the 
action  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company  in  lending  its  facilities  to  the 
nv^st  harmful  attack  upon  public  health 
ever  launched  in  the  air." 

\'arious  sections  of  the  advertisements 
are  addressed  to  individual  members  of 
the  council.  I’rotests  against  the  cam- 
IKiign  as  voiced  in  the  daily  press  are 
also  given  prominent  position.  The 
newspapers  quoted  are  the  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch,  the  Chieaqo  American,  the 
New  York  World,  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Press  and  the  Salt  iMke  City  Deseret 
News. 

■‘The  newspapers  within  recent  weeks 
have  not  been  carrying  this  vicious 
cigarette  campaign,”  the  advertisemettt 
States.  "The  leading  national  weekly  of 
the  country  would  scorn  to  publish  such 
an  attack  on  the  home.  .\nd  yet  no 
newspaper,  no  magazine,  no  chain  of 
newspapers,  owes  such  a  great  duty  to 
public  interest  as  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company,  which  calls  itself  the 
‘Magazine  of  the  Air.’ 

“The  domain  of  the  air  is  veste<l  in 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  The 
National  Broadcasting  Company  is 
licensed  to  operate  upon  the  basis  of 
‘public  interest,  convenience  or  neces¬ 
sity.’  It  is  not  given  the  privilege  of 
broadcasting  merely  that  it  might  farm 
out  its  facilities  to  the  highest  bidder. 
It  is  not  given  the  right  to  disseminate 
misleading  or  vicious  advertising  to 
10.000,(X)0  homes. 

“The  message  flung  through  the  air 
from  a  broadcasting  station  invades 
every  home.  We  cannot  bar  it  as  we 
mav  an  offending  newspaper.” 

The  advertisement  is  signed  by  Wal¬ 
lace  &  Co.,  Lambom  &■  Co..  D.  Auer- 
Ivach  &  Sons.  United  Restaurant  Owners 
.Association,  Rockwood  &•  Co..  Harbicht. 
Braun  &  Co.,  and  Williard  Hawes  &  Co. 


Oabora  Addresses  Rotary  Club 

.Alex  F.  Osborn,  vice  president  of  the 
Batton,  Barten.  Durstine  and  Osborn 
agency,  spoke  recently  before  the  Ni¬ 
agara  Falls  Rotary  club,  telling  of  the 
present  trend  of  modern  business  to¬ 
ward  mergers  which  reduce  merchandis¬ 
ing  cost. 


Presbrey  Adds  Account 

The  Frank  Tourist  C<impany  has 
laced  its  account  with  the  Frank  Pres- 
rcy  Company,  New  York  advertising 
agency,  for  cruises  and  general  travel 
advertising.  Newspapers  and  magazines 
will  be  used. 

Van  Allen  Gets  Neverun  Account 

T’lie  V’an  .Allen  Company,  advertising 
agency  of  Chicago  and  Detroit,  has  ob¬ 
tained  the  account  of  the  Neverun  Cor¬ 
poration.  manufacturers  of  hosiery.  Na¬ 
tional  women’s  magazines,  direct  mail 
and  newspapers  will  be  used,  it  was 
announced. 


New  Boston  Agency 

Murray  &  Crocker,  a  new  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  has  established  offices  in 
B^ton  at  25  Huntington  Avenue.  George 
M.  Murray  and  Robert  S.  Crocker 
compose  the  firm  which  will  handle 
both  local  and  national  advertising. 


Murray  was  with  Lehn  &  Fink  Prod¬ 
ucts  (Jompany  for  five  years  ^id  also 
has  held  executive  positions  in  New 
York  agencies.  Crocker  is  a  former 
member  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change. 


Luft  Company  Names  Jordan 

(jeorge  W.  Luft  Company,  New  York, 
manufacturers  of  Tangee  Lipstick  and 
Tangee  Beauty  Preparations,  have  ap¬ 
pointed  Jordan  Advertising  Abroad,  Inc. 
to  handle  their  foreign  advertising.  The 
Hanff-Metzger  Agency  will  continue  to 
place  the  domestic  advertising. 


Chicago  Agency  Appointed 

Flarle  Ludgin,  180  North  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago,  has  been  ap|)ointed  to 
handle  the  advertising  of  the  Porcelain 
Tile  company,  Chicago,  the  Blackstone 
Silver  company.  New  York,  awl  the 
Firebrand  Kitchen  Equipment  Company, 
Cincinnati,  O. 


Placing  Cosmetics  Copy 

The  Brandt  Advertising  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago.  will  use  newspapers  and  magazines 
for  the  account  of  the  Covtper  Pharmacal 
company,  Chicago,  cosmetics  manufac¬ 
turer. 

Griener  Now  in  Boston 

X.  W.  .Ayer  &  Son  has  transferred  J. 
B.  (iriener,  Jr.,  from  its  Chicago  office  to 
its  Boston  office. 

Jewelers  Appoint  Tracy 

W.  J.  Tracy.  Inc.,  New  York  agency, 
has  lieen  ap(M>inted  to  handle  advertis- 
ment  for  The  Brand  Chatillrm  Corpora¬ 
tion,  773  F'ifth  -Avenue,  New  York  City, 
jewelers. 


Moss  Named  Club  Director 

Sherwood  C.  Moss,  head  of  the  Moss- 
Chase  Advertising  agency  at  Buffalo,  has 
l>een  electevi  a  director  of  the  Buffalo 
Athletic  club  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

Placing  Radio  "Copy” 

Geare,  Marston  &  Pilling,  Inc.,  of 
Philadelphia  and  New  V’ork,  have  been 
retained  to  handle  the  radio  broadcasting 
for  the  Hudson  Motor  Car  Company. 


Millikan  Named  Vice-President 

I^rry  D.  Milliken  has  been  elected  a 
vice-president  of  Blackett-Sample-Hum- 
mert.  Chicago.  He  has  been  with  the 
agency  for  the  last  five  years. 


White  Handling  Coffee  Account 

The  Frank  B.  White  agency.  33  5»uth 
Clark  street.  Chicago,  has  been  appointed 
to  handle  the  advertising  of  Corbin 
Sons  &'  Co.,  coffees  and  teas.  Chicago. 
Newspapers,  farm  publications  and  direct 
mail  will  l*e  used  in  advertising  the  com¬ 
pany's  Sterling  brand  coffee. 

Gesler  Named  Stillman  Manager 

L.  W.  Gesler.  vice-president  of  the 
Brandt  .Advertising  Company.  Chicago, 
has  lieen  named  manager  of  the  Stillman 
Cream  Company,  .Aurora.  111.,  toilet 
preparations.  He  will  continue  with  the 
Brandt  Company. 


Mitchell -Fauet  to  Uee  Dailies 

The  Mitchell-Fanst  agenc\-.  7  South 
Dcarl)orn  street.  Chicago,  will  use  news¬ 
papers.  dealer  helps  and  direct  mail  ad¬ 
vertising  on  the  account  of  the  .Albert 
Richard  Company.  Milwaukee,  manvffac- 
turers  of  leather  lined  coats  and  avi*ion 
helmets.  \ 

Bebel  &  Harvey  New  Acconnfl 

Behel  &  Harvev,  Chicago,  have  been 
appointed  to  handle  the  account  of  the 
Consolidated  Products  Company.  Chi¬ 
cago,  manufacturer  of  semi-solid  butter¬ 
milk. 


Femald  in  Philadelphia 

Cliarles  H.  Femald.  formerly  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  advertising  at  the  University 
of  Illinois,  has  joined  the  Philadelphia 
office  of  T.  Harris  Smith  .Associates,  who 
deal  in  financial  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion.  Mr.  Femald  was  president  of 
the  Illinois  .Association  of  .Advertising 
clubs  just  before  the  group  was  dissolved. 


New  Critchfield  Cliante 

The  .A.  J.  Lindemarm  &  Hoversoii  Com¬ 
pany.  electric  appliances,  kerosene  and 
gasoline  stoves,  and  the  .Alcavar  Range 
and  Heater  Company,  gas  ranges,  both  of 
Milwaukee,  have  appriinted  Critchticld  & 
Co.,  Chicago  agency,  to  handle  their  ad¬ 
vertising. 


Piecing  Test  Cempaign 

Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan.  Chicago 
are  now  running  a  test  cann)aign  on 
Quaker  Crackles,  a  new  product  of  the 
Quaker  Oats  company,  in  Indiana  towns. 


Summer  Colony  Advertising 

Huntington  Beach,  Inc.,  a  summer 
Colony  at  Huntington,  L.  I.,  have  placed 
its  advertising  account  with  Reimers  & 
VN'hitehill.  Inc.,  New  York.  Newspapers 
and  direct  mail  advertising  are  being 
u.sed. 


Fuller  Addressee  C.  of  C. 

J.  Jay  Fuller,  proprietor  of  the  Buffalo 
general  advertising  agency  bearing  his 
name,  spoke  recentl.v  before  the  Dunkirk. 
N.  Y.,  Chanilier  of  Commerce,  discussing 
findings  in  an  industrial  survey  which  he 
made  for  that  organization. 


Bums  Bros.  Names  Presbrey 

The  advertising  account  of  Burns 
Brothers,  large  retail  coal  dealers.  New 
York  City,  has  l)een  placed  with  the 
Frank  Presbrey  Company,  New  York. 

BENSON  COAST  SPEAKER 

John  Benson,  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies, 
will  be  the  chief  speaker  at  the  Pacific 
Advertising  Clubs  Association,  to  be 
held  at  Oakland.  Cal..  June  16  t»)  20,  ac¬ 
cording  to  program  plans  recently  com¬ 
pleted.  .A  “Pacific  travel  conference." 
sponsored  by  transportation  and  steam¬ 
ship  line  executives,  and  designed  to  aid 
those  working  on  community  advertis¬ 
ing.  is  another  feature  recently  added  to 
the  program. 


AD  TIPS 


Aubnj  k  Moor*.  Ibc.,  41U  North  Mlihifat 
avenue,  Chicago.  I'laclng  account  (or  the  Uua 
aingwear  Cur|H>ratluu,  Chicago,  manufactureti 
o(  ''Munaingwear"  underwear  and  hosier}-. 

Oraan,  Fulton,  Cunningham  Oompan},  Jet 
North  Mtrliigaii  avenue,  Chicago.  Placing  ac- 
counts  for  the  Nash  Motors  Companz,  Kenosha. 
Wisconsiu,  Dianufactnrers  of  “Nash”  passeager 
cars. 

Hicks  Advartiaing  Agency,  52  Vanderl>llt  ave- 
nue,  -New  Vork.  Tiaa  secured  account  fur  tk* 
Innovation  Truuk  Company,  New  York. 

Klan-Van  Pietorsom-Sunlav-Toanggraen,  lac., 

IlKi  Fourth  street,  Milwaukee.  Placing  aci-uaat 
fur  the  National  Enameling  and  Stamping 
{•any,  Milwaukee,  maiiufacturegs  of  “.Vewo'' 
kerosene  stoves  and  ranges  and  “Neaco”  saftr- 
matic  gasoline  stoves  and  ranges. 

Lord  A  Thomas  and  Logan,  Inc.,  Palmolive 
liulldlng,  Cbh-agu.  Placing  account  fur  the 
Pines  Wiuterfront  Company,  Chicago,  mans- 
factiirers  of  “Pines"  automatic  winterfrunt. 

Komar  McKee  Company,  Inc.,  320  Meridiss 
street,  Indianapolis.  Placing  account  fur  Hurt} 
I’eck  A  Company,  Indlanapolit. 

Frank  Presbrey  Company,  347  Park  avenue. 
New  York.  Placing  account  for  the  Frank 
Tourist  Company,  New  York.  ■ 


ORGANIZING  AD  CLUB 


Newapaper  Publinber  Haailt  Move  by  I 
Three  Califomia  Citieg  I 

Steps  have  been  taken  to  organize  an  f 
advertising  club  for  Redondo  Beach,  El  | 
Segundo  and  Hermosa,  Cal.  A  meeting  | 
was  recently  held  at  Redondo  Beach  av  I 
the  guests  of  the  Redondo  Daily  Breeze.  I 
attended  by  business  men  and  publishers  I 
of  the  three  cities. 

Thomas  Quinn  and  Henry  Froude  have 
been  appointed  as  nominating  committee, 
with  Cliarles  Turner,  Harlow  Wiseman 
and  Ernest  Dearth,  constituting  the  by¬ 
laws  committee.  Grail  Fuller,  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Breeze  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  presided  as  chairman. 


CIGARETTE  POSTERS  BANNED  I 

The  town  council  of  Sioux  Center,  | 
Iowa,  has  passed  a  resolution  prohibiting  1 
the  posting  of  cigarette  advertisements  | 
on  liilllioards  in  the  town  limits.  | 


Nriuark  Ettening  Nrtua 


alone  covers  the  held. 

I  With  its  dominant  circulation  of  over  140,000  copies  daily, 
90%  of  which  is  delivered  into  the  homes  of  representative 
New  Jersey  families,  the  NEWARK  EVENING  NEWS  exerts  | 
a  tremendous  influence  throughout  its  entire  territory. 

AT  ONE  LOW  COST  the  City  of  Newark  (where  the  coun¬ 
try’s  greatest  concentration  of  population  is  gathered)  and  its 
t  wealthy  neighboring  communities  can  be  thoroughly  covered 
I  by  one  of  the  nation’s  most  powerful  and  influential  news¬ 
papers.  the  NEWARK  EVENING  NEWS. 

The  NEWS  and  the  NEWS  alone  does  the  work. 

Eugene  W.  Farrell 

Sa«in«s«  and  Advertising  Manager 
215-221  Market  Street  Newark,  New  Jersey 

O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc. 

General  Advertising  Rspresentatives 
New  York  Ckicago  Detroit  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 


The  Clayboum  Piecition  2000  Ton 
Hydraulic  Lead  and  Mat  Moulding 
(and  Drying)  Presn. 


XAmcttj 


W rite  for  information 
concerning  our  new 
developments  hit  h  ~ 
er  to  undisclosed  in 
stereotype  plate 
making. 


The  CUyboum  Preciaion  Boring  Machine, 


Claybourn  Process  (Zorporation 

Originators  of  Precision  Printing  and  Plate  Making  Machinertf 
°  MILWAUKEE  —  WISCONSIN 
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■III  HI  I  >^CLAVBOURN  PRECISION  MACHINERY  ^ 


T  h  e  u  s  e  \ 
of  the  ma-  \ 
chines  here  \ 
illustrated  will  \ 
minimize  \ 

”  make  ready  ”  \ 

. . .  speed  up  pro-  \ 
duction  . . .  reduce  \ 
"down  time”.  \ 

CLAYBOURN  \ 
Perfected  Plates  will  \ 
produce  a  quality 
never  otherwise  at¬ 
tained  in  newspaper 
and  magazine  printing 
...  at  lower  costs. 


ptiM 

of  BETTER 

zAfewspaper 

Printing 


The  Claybourn  Preciaion  Boring  Machine. 


It  is  a 

Profitable 
i  Investment/ 


The  CUybourn  Preciuon  Curved  Proof  Press. 


New  York  Sales  Office 
1517  Printing  Crafts  Bldg. 
461  Eighth  Avenue 
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2ND.  SERIES 


2ND.  SERIES 


2ND.  SERIES 


PRESS^-PITTSBURGH.  PA 


r”TRIBUNE'~CMICA60.  limAu>TKM0F72'G0C6  LowCoNsrmcTioNUNrreANO  IS-RuMFoucm 


Instalution  or] 


Here  is  a  second  series  of  Goss  h 
place  that  Goss  printing  pressd 
publishers.  All  that  we  think 
lish  the  economy,  the  ability  ia| 
Goss  printing  presses,  as  these i 


IWiCKERBOCKER  PRESS  -  ALBANY.  N.  V.-iNSTALwnoN  of  8  ofkts  and  2  pairs  of  folocrs. 
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)os.  They  indicate  again  the  high 
in  the  minds  of  America’s  great 
t  we  could  say  could  never  estab* 
perb  engineering  principles  of 
iphic  records  do  establish  them. 
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mCAGO,  ILLINOIS 

AN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE.  707  CALL  BUILDING 
lAND.  LTD.  >  >  /  LONDON 
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PLANNING 

NEWSPAPER 

BUILDINGS 


{WTtRPtlSf  JOURNAL- M4UM0HT 


Rf  CON  S  T  Hue  T  ION  -  CLE  Vt  L  All  0-Ptt  SS 


H  E  S  E  successful 
newspaper  plants 
have  been  economically 
planned  by  our  organiza¬ 
tion.  Skill  in  architecture 
and  experience  in  plant  en- 
gineering  enable  us  to 
handle,  with  understanding, 
problems  peculiar  to  the 
publishers’  business. 


HOUSTON 


BEACON  -  NEWS 


TIMES-UNION  fcOCHESTER. 


ruBLISHiHC-PlANT  HOUSTON 


Architects 


Or*^ 
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X  TURN  YOUR  X 
'  ANNIVERSARIES  ^ 
INTO  LANDMARKS 
Commemorare  the  founding 
and  growth  of  your 
^Newspaper  with  a 
SPECIAL  EDITION 
that  will  he  a  tribute  to  the, 
commerce  and  industty 
-of your  city  -  . 

ASK  FOR  PLANS 
AND  IDEAS 


Architert  drawing  of  Beiiver  Falls 
News-Tribune. 

whicli  will  house  the  Beaver  Falls  (Pa.) 
Seti's-Tribunc.  The  new  plant  will  occupy 
a  space  40  hy  110  feet,  facing  on  Thir¬ 
teenth  street  and  bordering  Main  Alley 
just  a  half  square  back  from  the  princi¬ 
pal  avenue  and  right  hehind  the  large 
government  postoffice.  Its  estimated  cost 
will  be  $80,000. 

The  front  of  the  building  will  be  con¬ 
structed  of  Indiana  limestone  in  pilaster 
effect,  bronze  and  glass.  Bronze  plaques 
separating  the  windows  will  bear  designs 
featuring  some  phase  of  newspaper  work 
such  as  the  paste-pot,  scissors,  casting 
furnace,  etc.  The  two  hemispheres, 
representing  the  world  will  decorate  a 
plaque  to  be  placed  in  the  center  of  these 
engravings.  The  name  News-Tribune 
will  be  carved  in  the  stone  immediately 
over  the  large  main  entrance,  and  at¬ 
tractive  bulletin  boards  will  be  placed  on 
each  side  of  this  doorway. 

At  night  flood  lights  will  illuminate 
the  front  of  the  edifice.  The  News- 
Tribune  will  be  the  first  building  in 
B^ver  County  to  use  this  night  illu¬ 
mination. 

The  spacious  central  office  will  be  lo¬ 
cated  just  within  the  main  entrance  and 
from  this  large  room  a  stairway  will 
lead  to  the  commercial  printing  depart¬ 
ment  on  the  mezzanine  floor,  which  will 
be  increased  to  handle  much  more  than 
its  present  output. 

On  the  second  floor,  just  over  the 
front  office,  will  he  situated  the  editorial 
rwm  and  the  reference  library.  Imme¬ 
diately  behind  this  room  will  lie  found 
the  composing  room,  and  still  farther 
back  the  casting  room. 

The  pressroom  will  be  located  in  the 
basemem  and  windows  facing  on  the 
Alley  will  afford  the  curious  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  watch  the  new  quadruple  press 
with  its  capacity  of  32  pages,  which  will 
be  installed  there. 

On  a  balcony  over  the  pressroom  in 
the  basement,  will  be  found  the  mailing 
room.  At  the  extreme  rear  of  the  base¬ 
ment  floor  will  be  the  newsboys'  room. 
The  proposed  paper  storage  room  will  be 
large  enough  to  accomm^ate  three  car¬ 
loads  of  newsprint. 

John  L.  Stewart,  owner  of  several 
other  papers  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  is 
tlw  publisher,  James  H.  March  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  and  W.  C.  Hamilton  the 
editor. 

NEWS  COMPANY  BUILDING 

A  building  to  house  the  Chicago  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Union  News  company  is 
now  under  construction  at  the  southeast 
corner  of  Clinton  and  Forquer  streets, 
to  cost  $115,000.  The  structure  will  be 
three  stories  high,  with  a  foundation  cap¬ 
able  of  carrying  an  additional  two  floors. 


beaver  falls  daily  to 

BUILD  PLANT 

$80,000  to  Be  Expended  on  Modern 
Home  for  Newa-Tribune — Flood 
Lights  to  Illuminate  Struc¬ 
ture  at  Night 

Bids  are  now  being  received  and 
«ithin  the  next  few  weeks  work  will  be 
started  on  the  handsome  new  building 
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JOURNALISM  COEDS  MAKE  GOOD 

Their  Average  Salary  Higher  Than 

Pay  Received  by  Non-Journalists 

“What  are  graduates  of  the  schools  of 
journalism  going  to  do  for  jobs  as  the 
years  pass  and  the  crop  increases  and  the 
field  become  overcrowded?” 

That  is  the  question  annually  asked 
C.  E.  Rogers,  head  of  the  department  of 
industrial  journalism  at  the  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College.  The  question  was 
put  to  Mr.  Rogers  last  week  in  Kansas 
City  at  the  meeting  of  the  local  chapter. 


Theta  Sigma  Phi.  Mr.  Rogers  gave  his 
answer  as  it  effects  womei\  inasmuch  as 
he  was  speaking  before  a  women’s  organi¬ 
zation. 

“Last  year  I  sent  questionnaires  to  144 
graduates,  exactly  72  men  and  72  women,” 
Mr.  Rogers  related.  "Replies  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  54  of  the  women.  Twenty- 
one  of  that  number  hebl  or  had  held 
journalistic  jobs. 

“TJieir  average  beginning  salary  was 
$1,332.  The  average  of  those  who  re¬ 
mained  a  year  was  $1,738.  It  increased 
steadily  year  by  year  and  stood  at  $3,82t) 
at  the  end  of  six  years.  The  salary  of 


one  unusually  successful  graduate,  who 
was  earning  $7,500  annually  during  her 
sixth  year,  helped  the  average  consider¬ 
ably.  She  dropped  out  of  the  picture  in 
her  seventh  year  and  one  of  the  other 
girls  who  had  been  out  of  school  six 
years  studied  her  seventh  year.  In  her 
eighth  year  she  was  earning  $1.*X10  and 
in  her  ninth,  $2,100.  She  was  married  in 
her  tenth  year. 

“The  non-journalists.  17  of  them  high 
school  teachers  earned  $1,313  at  the  start. 
Their  average  was  only  $l,8(iO  in  the 
eleventh  year  and  rtever  higher  than  that 
in  the  whole  period.” 


A  Clean ,  dignified 
Campaign  brought 
in  24  Pages  of 

^^^,_^^dvertisin< 


Roger  M. Andrew* 
Publifthcr 
Detroit  Time* 


“America’s  Foremost  Special  Advertising  Agency” 

JOHN  B.GALLAGHER  COMPANY 

45  45 Street  NewYbrkCity^ 
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GUILD  OF  DRUGGISTS 
BEGINS  AD  PROGRAM 


N.  Y.  STATE  CIRCULATORS  MEET  IN  BINGHAMTON 


OrgaiuMtioB,  with  Headquarter*  iu 
St.  Paul,  Begin*  Campaign  Spend* 
ing  $100,000  Annually — F.  E. 
Stockbridge  I*  Buyer 


With  170  drug  stores  in  the  North¬ 
west  as  members,  the  Guild  of  Mer¬ 
chant  Druggists  last  week  entered  oo 
an  advertising  program  of  $100,000  an¬ 
nually. 

B.  K.  Van  Korn,  general  manager  of 
the  Guild,  with  headquarters  at  1946 
University  avenue,  St.  Paul,  announced 
the  opening  of  the  campaign.  The  Guild, 
incorporated  last  September,  functions 
like  a  chain  of  drug  stores,  except  that 
the  central  managerial  staff  in  St.  Paul 
does  not  have  financial  control  of  mem¬ 
ber  stores. 

The  central  staff  in  St.  Paul  includes 
advertising,  buying,  display  and  super¬ 
visory  departments.  These  operate  under 
the  general  management  of  a  board  of 
12  directors,  headed  by  W.  E.  Burke, 
St.  Paul,  as  general  chairman.  Among 
the  aims  of  the  Guild  is  leading  the 
way  to  better  methods  of  selling,  adver¬ 
tising,  merchandising,  and  buying  with¬ 
out  disturbing  the  present  connections  of 
its  members. 

Twenty-five  of  the  Guild  stores  are  in 
St.  Paul,  75  are  in  Minneapolis,  while 
the  rest  of  the  170  are  scattered  through 
Montana,  North  and  South  Dakota, 
northern  Wisconsin  and  the  northern 
peninsula  of  Michigan. 

F.  E.  Stockbridge  is  the  buyer  for  the 
Guild.  W.  J.  McKay,  for  many  years 
head  of  the  Walgreen  Stores,  is  the  ad¬ 
vertising  counsel,  and  though  still  resid¬ 
ing  in  Chicago,  he  makes  frequent  trips 
to  the  Twin  Cities  in  that  capacity. 
Arch  Halloran  is  manager  of  the  dis¬ 
play  department  and  I.  S.  Roland  is  the 
pCTSonnel  man.  There  are  two  super¬ 
visors  who  make  the  rounds  of  the 
member  stores  to  keep  up  the  standards 
of  ethics  and  business  methods  imposed 
by  the  Guild. 


Photograph  show*  members  of  the  New  York  State  Circulation  Managers’  Association  at  their  annual  convention  at 
Binghamton  rerently.  The  effect  of  radio  broadcasting  on  newspaper  circulation  was  one  of  the  problems  discussed. 


NEW  A.  B.  C.  MEMBERS  AGENCY  TAKES  PAGE  AD 

The  Chester  (Pa.)  Daily  Local  The  Blaine-Thompson  Company,  New 

XeTvs  and  the  Xyaek  (N.  Y.)  Evening  York  advertising  agency,  welcomed  dele- 
./oMrna/ were  recently  elected  to  member-  gates  to  the  National  Newspaper  Pub- 
ship  in  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  lishers  Association  with  a  full  page  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  the  Xew  York  Times 
.April  22. 

SEARCH  FOR  LOST  REPORTER  - 

A  search  was  started  last  week  for  FIRM  CHANGES  NAME 

Guy  McMinnimy,  teacher  of  journalism  The  Southern  Publicity  Company, 
in  Monmouth.  III.,  high  school,  who  re-  Palatka,  Fla.,  has  chang^  its  name  to 
cently  disappeared  frf)m  his  home.  Me-  Mahaffey- Davis  Advertising,  with  head- 
Minnimy  was  formerly  a  reporter  on  quarters  in  Meridian,  Miss.  This  firm 
the  Monmouth  Daily  Atlas  and  a  cor-  makes  a  sj)ecialty  of  special  editions  in 
respfmdent  for  the  Galesburg  Daily  tabloid,  roto  and  editions  to  commeino- 
Kegister-Mail.  rate  special  occasions. 


given  a  tour  of  the  city  last  week.  They 
were  entertained  at  dinner  in  the  Hotel 
Severin. 


Offering  Baseball  Equipment 

The  Lebanon  (Pa.)  Evening  Report 
on  April  19  launched  a  plan  for  increas¬ 
ing  circulation  by  offering  members  of 
amateur  baseball  teams  equipment  for 
the  coming  season  in  return  for  news¬ 
paper  subscriptions.  According  to  the 
plan,  which  was  told  in  a  half-page  ad¬ 
vertisement.  the  manager  of  the  team 
organizes  his  teammates,  and  when  .50 
subscriptions  have  been  turned  in,  the 
team  gets  a  complete  outfit  of  suits, 
gloves,  etc.  In  case  they  fall  short  of  the 
.50,  various  parts  of  the  equipment  are 
given  for  the  number  of  subscriptions 
they  have  obtained. 


Cnro  Succeed*  Bli** 

Joseph  H.  Caro,  for  seven  years  a 
member  of  the  advertising  department 
of  Albert  Pick-Bartli  Company,  (Thi- 
cago,  manufacturers  and  jobbers  of  hotel 
and  institution  supplies,  has  been  named 
advertising  manager  of  the  firm,  suc¬ 
ceeding  V'^incent  R.  Bliss,  who  recently 
resigned  to  become  a  partner  in  the  firm 
of  Taylor.  Rogers  &•  Bliss,  merchandis¬ 
ing  specialists  in  the  hotel  and  institution 
field. 


VIRKOTYPE 


Carrier*  Vi*it  Niagara 

Thirty  carriers  of  the  Olean  (N.  Y.) 
Herald,  who  reached  their  quotas  in  a 
recent  circulation  contest  were  guests  of 
that  newspaper  in  a  trip  to  Buffalo  and 
Niagara  Falls,  .April  21.  The  party  was 
in  charge  of  John  F.  Griffin,  Jr.,  Herald 
circulation  manager. 


Process  of 

Raised  Letter  Printing 

kTO  MAN  today  can  afford  to  pass  up 
^  “Profits,"  . .  '' 


The  Virkotype  Process  for 
producing  Thermography  (Raised  Printing) 
costs  very  little  to  install  and  assures  a  lucra¬ 
tive  return.  The  demand  for  this  process  is 
here  to  .stay  and  is  increasing  daily.  Let  us 
tell  vf)u  how  little  it  costs  to  install  and  how' 
easy  it  is  to  operate.  Write! 

Wood,  Nathan  &  Virkus  Co.,  Inc. 

112  Charlton  Street,  New  York 


Four  Name  Thai*  dk  Simpaon 

Theis  &  Simpson  Company,  publishers’ 
representatives  with  headquarters  in  New 
York,  have  recently  obtained  the  accounts 
of  the  Rochester  (Minn.)  Post-Bulletin. 
Huron  (S.D.)  Huronite,  Rahid  City 
(S.D.)  Journal  and  the  Desdl's  Lake 
(N.D.)  Journal. 


Oldor  Join*  Buckley,  Dement 

J.  S.  Older,  formerly  advertising 
manager  for  the  Calumet  Baking  Pow¬ 
der  company,  Chicago,  has  joined  the 
.sales,  merchandising  and  direct  mail 
staff  of  Buckley,  Dement  &-  Co.,  1.300 
West  Jackson  boulevard,  (Thicago. 


Repreaent*  Waukegen  Sun 

The  Charles  H.  Eddv  C<mipany.  with 
offices  in  New  York.  Chicago  and  Bos¬ 
ton.  has  been  appointed  national  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Waukegan  (Ill.)  Daily 
.^un. 


Gay  With  Conde  Naat 

Rex  S.  Gay,  formerly  central  western 
district  sales  manager  for  the  Timken- 
Detroit  company.  Detroit,  has  joined  the 
western  advertising  staff  of  the  Conde 
Nast  publications,  with  headquarters  in 
the  Wrigley  building. 


DOUBLE  QUICK 
Automatic 
METAL  FURNACE 


N.Y.,  Chicago  Agent*  Unchanged 

.Although  M.  C.  Mogensen  &  Co.  will 
represent  the  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register 
for  national  advertising.  Charles  E. 
Miller,  newspaper  representative  will 
continue  his  representation  of  the  news¬ 
paper  in  New  York,  and  W.  H.  Stock- 
well  in  Chicago. 


Join*  Lyon  db  Healy 

I.eslie  M.  Reals,  formerly  assistant 
advertising  manager  of  the  W.  .A. 
Shaffer  Pen  Company  and  more  recently 
advertising  manager  of  the  O'Cedar 
Corporation,  has  been  appointed  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Lyon  &  Healy,  Inc., 
Chicago  music  house. 


There  is  no  other  furnace  at 
anywhere  near  the  low  price  of 
the  Double-Quick  that  gives  you 
Double-Quick  advantages.  It  pro¬ 
tects  metal  by  minimizing  o.xidation. 
It  keeps  dust  and  dross  out  of  the 
ingots — ^and  out  of  your  machines. 
It  reduces  gas  consumption ;  sj^eeds 
up  production,  saves  metal ;  avoids 
smoke  and  fumes.  W’rite  for  de¬ 
scriptive  l)ooklet  and  prices. 

Mar*  than  tSOO  in  u«* 

Automatic  Furnace  Co. 

112  Charlton  Street,  New  York 


Dailie*  Name  Ingraham-Power* 

The  Yonkers  (N.Y.t  .Statesman  and 
the  Port  Chester  (N.Y.)  Daily  Item 
have  appointed  Ingraham- Powers.  Inc., 
as  their  national  advertising  representa¬ 
tives,  effective  May  1. 


Gregory  Join*  Publi*ker 

James  Gregory,  advertising  manager 
for  the  Barber -Greene  Company,  .Aurora, 
Ill.,  has  resigned  to  join  the  Chicago 
staff  of  the  Materials  Handling  and  Dis¬ 
tribution  Company,  magazine  publishers. 


Thoma*  F.  Clark  Appointed 

The  Thomas  F.  Clark  Company.  Inc., 
mihlishers’  representative.  New  A’ork  and 
Chicago,  has  been  apnointed  national  ad¬ 
vertising  representatives  of  the  lola 
Marion  (Ind.)  Chronicle,  winners  in  a 
(Kan.)  Register. 


CARRIERS  REWARDED 

Fifty-six  bov  and  girl  carriers  of  the 
recent  circulation  contest,  were  taken  to 
Indianapolis  in  two  large  busses  and 
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Canadian 


Circulation 


h  Real  Purchasing  Power  I 


IN  1928,  without  utilizing  automobile  circulation  con¬ 
tests,  The  Halifax  Herald  and  The  Evening  Mail  at¬ 
tained  the  largest  net  paid  daily  circulation  in  their 
history — 42,327  copies — A  GAIN  OF  NEARLY  10,000 
COPIES  A  DAY  OVER  THE  1927  FIGURES.  The 
steady  circulation  growth  of  the  Halifax  Herald  and  The 
Evening  Mail  during  the  past  six  years,  WITHOUT 
AUTOMOBILE  CONTEISTS,  is  shown  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  net  paid  daily  circulation  figures: 


19X4  •  - 

-  ■  •  31^)780 

19XS  '  ' 

•  -  -  3X9254 

19X6  >  • 

•  -  -  33,587 

19X7  •  - 

•  •  •  349768 

19X8  •  • 

•  •  -  37,713 

43,130 

Present  Net  Paid  Daily  Average 

Business  men  who  invest  in  advertising  si>ace  in  news¬ 
paper  should  carefully  analyze  the  independent  audit 
reports  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  and  not  only 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  QUANTITY  of  circu¬ 
lation,  but  more  particularly  the  QUALITY  of  circula¬ 
tion, — HOW  it  was  obtained,  how  it  is- maintained  and 
the  PURCHASING  POWER  of  that  circulation. 


THE  HALIFAX  HERALD  ««» MAIL 

“NOVA  SCOTIA’S  GREAT  NEWSPAPERS" 

“AS  FAR  AHEAD  IN  QUALITY  AS  IN  QUANTITY” 


IMPORTANT — See  the  A.B.C.  Audit  Reports  of  the  Halifax  newspapers  for  the 
year  ending  Sept.  30th,  1928,  for  details  of  the  number  of  NEW  subscriptions  and 
RENEWALS  secured  as  the  result  of  automobile  contests,  in  1928. 
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VETERAN  EDITOR  DIES 

William  F.  Gray  Had  Charge  of 
SeTeral  Mississippi  Papers 

William  F.  Gray,  72,  one  of  the  best- 
kn(»wn  editors  of  Mississippi,  died  at 
home  of  his  daughter  at  Helena,  Ark., 
April  14,  after  a  short  illness.  Mr.  Gray 
was  editor  of  many  Mississippi  news¬ 
papers.  He  began  his  newspaper  work 
on  the  Nrw  Delta,  an  old  New  Orleans 
paper  published  by  the  late  Ghief  Justice 
White  to  fight  the  lottery. 

He  later  served  as  iflitor  of  the  Meri¬ 
dian  (Miss.)  Star,  Xetes  and  IHspatch, 
the  Bolivar  County  Commercial  at 
Qeveland,  Miss.,  and  the  old  Issue  at 
Jackson,  Miss. 

Still  later  Mr.  («ray  e<lited  (iov.  Theo 
Bilbo’s  paper,  the  Mississippi  l-ree  iMnce. 
He  retired  from  active  work  several 
months  ago.  Mr.  Gray  served  as  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Mississippi  Tax  (.'oinniission 
in  1916. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  home 
of  his  daughter,  .Mrs.  G.  \\’.  Sanford 
April  15,  and  burial  was  in  Maple  Hill, 
Miss.,  Cemetery.  He  is  survived  by  a 
daughter,  three  sons  and  two  step-sons. 


FLOYD  TUCKER,  85,  DIES 

Editor  and  Publisher  of  Bridgeport 

Farmer  Active  for  Half  Century 

h'loyd  Tucker,  85,  for  many  years 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Bridi/eport 
Farmer,  nc»w  the  Bridgeport  Times-Star, 
died  at  Bridgejxirt  April  2.^  after  a  one 
day’s  illness.  Active  for  more  than  half 
a  century  as  a  publicist,  he  had  been  in 
retirement  for  several  years.  Pneumonia 
was  the  immcfliate  cause-  of  death. 

He  was  born  in  Redding  Bridge  on 
June  11,  1844,  the  sf»n  of  l-'loyd  and  Anna 
Jeliff  Tucker.  He  served  as  Representa¬ 
tive  in  the  State  1-egislature  from  Red¬ 
ding,  and  held  other  public  offices. 

On  Jan.  17,  1875,  he  married  Helen  F. 
Stiles,  daughter  of  the  owner.  He  is 
survived  by  his  widow  and  twin  sons, 
Henry  B.  and  .Arthur  J.  Tucker  of 
Bridgeport.  He  was  prominent  in  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  and  a  stanch  Demo¬ 
crat  in  p<ditics.  His  funeral  will  be  on 
Friday  at  2  B.  M.  from  the  home.  Burial 
will  l>e  in  Mount  Grove  Cemetery. 

WADE  MOUNTFORTT 

Wade  Mountfortt,  Jr.,  43,  whose  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  newspa|>er  photographer  was 
nation-wide,  died  in  Denver,  Colo., 
April  23  as  the  result  of  injuries  suffered 
in  a  motor  accident.  .At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  a  photographer  <»n  the  Den¬ 
ver  Post,  Mr.  Mountfortt  had  devoted 
his  entire  life  to  the  newspaper  field.  He 
was  formerly  on  the  photographic  staff 
of  the  New  York  World  a«id  other  New 
A’ork  papers.  He  made  a  photograph  of 
Mayor  Gaynor  as  he  was  wounded  by 
an  assassin  in  1913  as  he  was  about  to 
embark  for  Europe.  l.atcr  Mountfortt 
traveled  with  Theodore  Ro<isevelt  and 
was  a  great  favorite  of  the  late  president. 


WINGROVE  BATHON 


Washington  Newspaper  Man  Suc¬ 
cumbs  After  Appendicitis  Operation 

Wingrovc  Batlion,  53.  well  known  in 
Washington,  1).  ('.,  newspa|)er  circles 
die«l  at  Saranac  Lake,  N.  A'.,  .April  18, 


following  an  operation  for  appendicitis. 
He  had  been  ill  for  three  years. 

He  was  one  time  city  editor  of  the 
W ashinyten  Post,  served  for  a  number 
of  y^rs  on  the  news  staff  of  the 
Washington  Star  and  represented  a  num¬ 
ber  of  newspapers  and  perifxlicals.  He 
served,  also,  as  managing  editor  of  Cos¬ 
mopolitan,  and  as  literary  critic  for  Col¬ 
lier’s. 

Mr.  Bathon,  a  native  of  Baltimore, 
wrote  poetry  and  fiction,  exclusively,  be¬ 
fore  entering  the  newspaper  field.  He 
is  survived  by  his  widow,  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Mary  VVingrove  Bathon,  of  New 
York  City,  and  three  sisters. 


ALBERT  T.  ZELLER 

Alljert  T.  Zeller,  advertising  director 
of  the  Sioux  City  (la.)  Tribune  and  one 
of  Sioux  City’s  mitstanding  newspaper 
men,  died  at  his  home,  2112  Douglas 
street.  .April  18.  Death  resulted  from  a 
complication  of  diseases.  He  was  56 
years  old. 

THOMAS  B.  CALDWELL 

Herl>ert  Caldwell,  sports  editor  of 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Appeal,  last  week  lost 
his  dearest  pal.  Thomas  B.  Caldwell,  66. 
his  father.  The  elder  Caldwell,  a  public 
official  at  Memphis  fr)r  more  than  46 
years,  died  after  a  sudden  heart  attack. 
Friends  said  they  were  more  like  broth¬ 
ers  than  father  and  son. 


©bttuarp 


TAMES  I,.  SL.ACK,  81,  founder  of  the 
J  Hillsboro  (111.)  Journal,  died  April 
19  at  his  home  in  Seattle,  Wash. 

Edwin  1..  Roys,  84,  former  editor  of 
the  Goshen  (N.A’.)  Democrat,  died 
April  16  in  .St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  where 
he  was  spending  the  winter  with  his 
nephew. 

Marsh.m.1.  M.  Ai.den,  47.  former  city 
editor  of  the  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Posi- 
Standard.  and  editor  of  the  Watertown 
(N.Y.)  Standard  and  .'iyracuse  Journal, 
died  .April  lo  at  the  Onondaga  sani¬ 
tarium.  • 

David  B.  Mari  m,  editor  of  the  Wood- 
xeard  (Okla.)  Democrat,  ilied  in  Wixxl- 
ward  April  13.  Marum  was  ailive  in  the 
movement  to  obtain  statehoo<l  for  Okla¬ 
homa,  and  was  at  one  time  territorial 
state  senator. 

Martox  McEi.roy,  42.  editor  of  the 
liverly  (la.)  .Wre-.r,  died  .April  16  in  a 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  hospital  where  he  had 
been  a  patient  two  weeks. 

Baxter  E  Carleton,  editor  of  the 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Patriot,  for  many  years 
prior  to  his  retirement,  died  recently  in 
his  home  in  that  city  of  the  infirmities 
of  age.  He  began  work  in  the  office  of 
the  I.eKoy  (N.Y.)  Gazette. 

Georoe  VV’.  Heneey,  84,  die<l  Saturday 
at  the  home  of  his  son,  Bert  Henley, 
financial  editor  of  the  Indianapolis  Star, 
after  a  long  illness. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Hi  nter,  9.3,  mother  of 
W  F.  Hunter,  eilitor  of  the  Webster 
City  (la.)  Freeman-Journal,  died  April 
17  in  her  son’s  home. 

GreiJory  Strootmax,  financial  man¬ 
ager  of  the  .American  Type  Founders 
Company  for  the  past  2.3  years,  with 
offices  at  Buffalo,  dii*d  in  his  home  in 
that  city,  recently. 

Vane  B.  Seibert,  .37.  linotype  operator 
f)n  the  Bangor  (Pa.)  Daily  News,  died 
in  his  home  there  recently  of  heart  com¬ 
plications.  He  formerly  worked  for  the 
Johnstenvn  (Pa.)  Democrat. 


RUNNING  HIGHWAY  ADS 


Cost  of  Page*  Divided  Between  Con¬ 
tractor*  Who  Donate  Publicity 

Cooperating  with  the  new  governor 
and  the  new  State  Highways  Department 
to  help  sell  the  44  million  dollar  state 
road  program  to  the  taxpayers  of  Ohio, 
the  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch  last  week 
began  the  publication  of  a  series  of  35 
weekly  full  pages  of  highway  informa¬ 
tion.  , 

The  cost  of  the  jiages  is  divided  be¬ 
tween  nine  contractors  and  road  material 
concerns  that  have  been  prominent  in 
road  construction  work  in  the  state. 
Each  advertiser  is  taking  a  smaller  space 
on  the  page  for  an  advertisement  than 
he  pays  for  and  donates  his  share  to¬ 
wards  three  columns  of  publicity  space 
which  has  been  turned  over  to  the  State 
Highways  Director  for  such  use  as  he 
may  wish. 

l^wrence  (i.  Nicolai  is  promotion 
manager  of  the  Dispatch  and  Harvey 
R.  Young  is  advertising  director. 


BRANHAM  HAS  NEW  DIRECTORY 

.A  revised  telephone  directory  of  pub¬ 
lishers'  representatives  and  advertising 
agencies  in  New  A'ork  city  was  recently 
issued  by  the  John  M.  Branham  Conutany. 
The  list  has  l)een  completely  brought  up 
to  date.  Besides  the  agencies  and  repre¬ 
sentatives,  the  list  includes  a  directory  of 
newsi>ai)ers  and  periodicals. 

ORGANIZING  MASONIC  CLUB 

Detroit  Writer*  Name  E.  R.  Hatton 
of  Free  Pre**  Chairman 

.A  Masonic  fraternity  f»f  newsitaper 
men  in  Detroit  is  Iteing  planned  as  a 
result  of  a  Newspaper  Men’s  Night 
Dinner  given  last  week  by  Four  Stjuare 
Lodge.  No.  537,  F.  &  A.  M.  for  Masonic 
members  of  the  staffs  of  the  Nervs, 
Free  Press  and  Times. 

E.  R.  Hatton,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Free  Press,  has  been  chosen  as  chair¬ 


man  of  a  committee  to  take  immediate 
steps  for  the  formation  of  such  an  or¬ 
ganization,  which  is  to  include  memWs 
of  the  editorial,  advertising,  circulation, 
printing,  stereotype  and  press  depart¬ 
ments.  Mr.  Hatton  is  to  choose  the 
other  members  of  the  committee. 

Speakers  at  the  dinner  in  honor  of  the 
visiting  newspaper  men  included  Lee  .A. 
White  and  (it-orge  Catlin,  of  the  News; 
Edgar  A.  Guest  and  George  Mulford.  of 
the  Free  Press;  and  Roger  M.  Andrews, 
of  the  Times. 


DAMAGE  CASE  SETTLED 

Russell  E.  Pierson,  editor  of  the  Bel¬ 
mont  (N.  Y.)  has  been  awarded 

$7,.300  for  the  death  of  his  wife  who  wa' 
struck  by  a  bus  at  Fillmore,  N.  Y.,  on 
Dec.  8.  Settlement  was  made  just  be¬ 
fore  the  case  was  ready  for  trial  in  Bel¬ 
mont. 


SEEKING  LIBEL  CHANGE 


California  Senate  Approve*  Bill 
Limiting  Damage* 

Newspapers  need  pay  only  actual  dam¬ 
ages  on  libel  suits  if  they  prove  the  libel¬ 
ous  matter  was  published  through  mis¬ 
information  or  mistake,  under  the  terms 
approved  by  the  California  State  Senate 
judiciarv  committee  at  Sacramento  on 
April  18. 

If  publication  of  a  retraction  has  been 
demanded  and  refused,  the  person  bring¬ 
ing  the  suit  against  the  paper  can  re¬ 
cover  exemplary  damages  in  addition 
to  actual  damages,  the  bill  provides. 
Senator  Frank  Merrian  of  Long  Reach 
introduced  the  measure  at  the  request  of 
the  California  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 


MUNRO  ON  VACATION 

George  E.  Munro,  Eastern  advertising 
manager  of  the  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor,  in  charge  of  the  New  York  office, 
is  spending  six  weeks  vacation  in  Europe, 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Munro. 


The  riyht  product  .... 

markets  and  competition  .... 
sales  methods  .... 

- and  then  Advertising 

DORRANCE,  SULLIVAN  &.  COMPANY,  Inc. 

/  A  U  V  K  R  T  I  S  I  N  t'. 

I  JO  WEST  42NI)  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


M 


OGENSEN  REPRESENTATION  - 


for  daily  newspaper  publishers  is  representation 
plus.  It  is  national  representation  in  the  complete 
sense  of  the  word.  Seven  Mogensen  offices  in  key 
cities  insure  presentation  of  your  story  the  year 
round — not  just  when  schedules  are  being  made. 

Your  bookkeeping  is  simplified  when  you  are 
Mogensen-represented,  since  we  do  your  billing  and 
collecting.  Your  payment  is  prompt  in  full  by 
the  20th  of  the  month.  National  advertising 
becomes  one  account  on  your  books,  simplifying 
your  routine  and  saving  you  endless  annoyance. 

Mogensen  service  exists  for  increase  in  your  national 
lineage  and  for  protection  of  your  national  busi¬ 
ness.  Every  Mogensen  employee  is  your  employee. 
Mogensen  service  is  relentless  in  searching  out 
every  last  line  of  business  which  it  is  possible  to 
.secure  for  you  on  a  basis  mutually  profitable  to 
you  and  to  your  customer.  Your  correspondence 
is  invited. 


564  Market  St.,  San  Franci*co,  Calif. 
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Detroit 
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A  Record  Unsurpassed 


Years  Represented  by 
E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 


Hutchinson  News  &  Herald .  31 

Erie  Times  .  29 

Jacksonville  Journal .  29 

Lexington  Leader .  28 

Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  &  Times .  26 

Ansonia  Sentinel  . 23 

Joplin  Globe  &  News-Herald .  24 

Cheyenne  Tribune  &  Leader .  18 

Shreveport  Journal .  18 

Montreal  La  Patrie .  16 

Huntington  Advertiser  &  Herald-Dispatch .  13 

Ardmore  Ardmoreite  .  12 

Asheville  Citizen .  10 

Wichita  Falls  Times  &  Record-News .  9 

Colorado  Springs  Gazette  &  Telegraph .  9 

Massillon  Independent  .  9 

Okmulgee  Times  &  Democrat .  9 

Coffeyville  Journal .  7 

Paducah  News-Democrat  .  7 

Durham  Herald .  7 

Blueheld  Telegraph  &  Sunset  News .  7 

Honolulu  Advertiser .  6 

Ashland  Independent .  3 

Reading  Times .  3 

Sterling  Advocate .  3 

Pensacola  Journal  &  News .  3 

Arkansas  City  Traveler .  3 

El  Dorado  Times .  3 

Emporia  Gazette .  3 

Pittsburg  Headlight  &  Sun .  3 

Parsons  Sun  .  4 

Salina  Journal . 4 

Blackwell  Tribune  &  News .  4 

West  Palm  Beach  Times .  4 

Ottawa  Herald .  4 

Monroe  News-Star  .  4 

Manhattan  Chronicle  &  Mercury .  3 

Independence  Reporter .  3 

Chanute  Tribune .  18  months 

Spartanburg  Herald  &  Journal .  4 


E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 
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58  West  40th  St. 
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307  No.  Michigan  Ave. 
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ATLANTA 
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KANSAS  CITY 
Waldheim  Bldg. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Monadnock  Bldg. 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


CORRECTING  MR.  WEST 

To  Editor  &  Piblishejl— In  your 
issue  of  March  .W,  192"^,  you  published  a 
leiiKthy  article  cf>ncerninK  the  address  of 
Mr.  Paul  A.  West  at  the  annual  Xews- 


lie  removed  and  ask  that  you  kindly  give 
space  to  this  reply,  that  others  who  have 
the  same  impression  as  Mr.  West  and 
with  perfect  good  faith,  can  l)c  set  right 
<»ii  this  matter  of  the  general  desire  of 


pajK-r  Day  at  the  University  of  Southern  newspapers  to  deal  fairly  with  na 


California  in  I>os  .Angeles. 

There  are  certain  statements  made  by 
Mr.  West  which  are  entirely  erroneous 
and  which  should  be  c'^rrectcd. 

Mr.  West  stated  “LfKal  advertising 
rates  which  are  often  .S0%  lower  than  the 
national  rate  are  respfmsible  for  the  dis- 
api>earance  of  many  accounts  from  the 
new  spaiKrrs." 

.  Xow  this  is  a  statement  that  cannot  lie 
proveri  and  will  do  damage  both  to  news- 
Iiaiiers  and  advertisers.  Such  a  statement 
is  entirely  unwarranted. 

I  speak  from  exjieriencc  not  only  on  the 
li'alUi  IV alia  Daily  Bulletin,  but  on 
Middle  West  dailies,  altogether  compris¬ 
ing  an  exjierience  of  nearly  40  years  in 
daily  newsiiaiier  work. 

Here  on  the  Bulletin  we  aim  to  treat 
national  advertisers  with  the  same  fair¬ 
ness  and  equity  with  which  we  treat  local 
advertisers.  Itoth  local  and  national  ad¬ 
vertising  is  absolutely  essential  to  tlie  suc¬ 
cessful  publication  of  daily  newspajK-r.v 
I  will  attempt  here  to  jioint  out  some  of 
the  fallacious  reasoning  contained  in  Mr. 
West’s  article. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  national  field,  the 
rate  carries  two  lf»ads,  the  agency  com¬ 
mission  of  15  and  2  and  1.5%  of  the  net 
to  the  representatives. 

Mr.  West  leaves  the  impression  that 
there  is  no  other  exprnse  connected  with 
national  advertising  except  these  two 
principal  items,  which  is  far  fr<im  the 
real  situation. 

There  is  at  least  an  addititmal  20% 
spent  by  most  daily  ncw.spai)ers  in  secur¬ 
ing  national  advertising.  This  money  is 
spent  for  clerical  work,  correspondence, 
surveys,  traveling  expenses,  advertising  in 
trade  publicatifrtis,  telegram  and  telephone 
charges,  jiostage  and  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  other  items  too  small  and 
numerous  to  mention  in  detail. 

Many  of  the  most  successful  daily 
newspapers  sikmuI  all  of  their  profit  and 
more,  on  many  of  their  first  campaigns 
of  national  advertising  accounts,  in  the 
way  of  literature  and  printed  matter  sent 
out  to  acquaint  the  dealers  of  the  opening 
campaign  and  the  conseriuent  chwkup  of 
the  initial  and  following  campaigns. 

Mr.  West  also  overlooks  the  fact  that 
most  daily  newspapers  have  a  flat  rate 
which  allows  any  advertiser  to  come  in 
and  use  one  inch  or  1,000  inches  or  10,000 
inches  at  this  same  rate,  whereas  local 
advertisers  arc  required  to  use  anywhere 
from  6,000  to  20,000  and  even  higher 
amounts  in  order  to  secure  the  minimum 
rate.  This  local  advertising  is  distributed 
througlifiut  the  whole  year,  which  enables 
the  newsi>aper  to  handle  this  business 
much  more  economically  when  spread 
over  twelve  months  than  when  it  is  spread 
over  from  one  to  six  months  as  makes 
up  the  most  of  the  national  advertising 
campaigns. 

Our  total  advertising  annually  is  made 
up  of  alxiut  30%  national  advertising, 
with  the  other  lO^r  local  business.  Local 
advertisers  are  right  here  in  our  own 
community  and  copv  and  contracts  can  lie 
secured  very  much  more  economically 
than  natiiinal  advertisers,  located  at  more 
or  less  greater  distance  from  our  office. 
As  near  as  we  can  estimate,  we  are  not 
making  a  bit  more  profit  off  our  national 
advertising  than  we  do  on  the  local  adver¬ 
tising.  when  a  detailed  account  is  kept  of 
all  the  expenses  which  enter  into  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  both  classes  of  advertising. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  sell  national 
advertising  at  a  “higher  rate”  as  is  stated 
by  Mr.  West,  and  w'e  feel  that  if  he  were 
more  closely  in  touch  with  the  business 
department  and  tbe  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  any  successful  daily  newspaper, 
that  he  would  have  gotten  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  picture  as  regards  the  local  and 
national  advertising  rates  of  the  daily 
newspapers. 

In  fairness  to  newspapers  generally.^  we 
lielieve  that  the  erroneous  impressions 
created  by  the  article  of  Mr.  West  should 


tional  advertisers,  just  as  they  aim  to  do 
with  local  advertisers. 

I  Valla  Walla  Daily  Bulletin, 

J.  G.  Kku.y. 

Publisher. 

CLASSIFY  BY  ALPHABET 

To  Eiim)R  &  Publisher;  I  read  with 
interest  your  article  (Feb.  23)  by  Roliert 
L.  Bellem.  classified  manager  of  the 
f'asadena  Star-News,  on  the  subject  of 
tbe  arrangement  of  classified  jwge  list¬ 
ings. 

It  seems  that  when  all  arguments  are 
presented  for  arranging  classified  ad\cr- 
tising  in  one  way  or  another,  there  is 
really  only  one  intelligent  way  to  arrange 
classified  advertising  and  that  Is  by  the 
method  which  can  and  is  reailily  under¬ 
standable  by  every  user  of  the  English 
laiiguage,  namely  the  alphabetical  or 
arrangement. 

This  was  adopted  by  tbe  I.aneaster 
(Pa.)  Intellif/eneer  and  News  Journal 
alxiut  two  years  ago  and  is  now  Iwing 
followed  by  the  Ixineaster  .Vere  lira  and 
Intellif/enecr-Journal  and  Sunday  .\V«’.r, 
following  their  merger,  March,  1928.  By 
this  arrangement  if  Mr.  .Automobile 
Buyer  is  looking  for  an  automobile,  he 
will  look  under  the  Automobile  classifica¬ 
tion.  If  the  same  person  is  looking  for 
a  radio  he  will  look  under  the  Radio 
classification;  if  he  is  looking  for  a  job 
he  will  look  under  Help  Wanted  Male. 
If  he  wants  to  buy  a  house  he  will  lorik 
under  the  Houses  for  Sale  column. 

The  reader  of  classified  advertising  is 
different  from  the  reader  of  display  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  display  advertising  must 
be  of  the  nature  that  will  stop  and  attract 
attention,  then  create  desire,  whereas  the 
reader  of  the  Want  Ad  advertising  has 
already  a  desire  for  something  and  is 
looking  to  satisfy  his  desire  by  reading 
the  classified  ads. 

Following  our  change  from  the  hodge¬ 
podge  classified  arrangement  we  received 
much  commendation  on  all  sides;  one 
outstanding  remark  was  “why  didn’t  you 
do  this  years  ago?”  Classified  managers 
on  newspapers  give  their  Want  Ad  read¬ 
ers  a  real  service  by  intelligently  arrang¬ 
ing  classified  advertising  in  a  simple, 
understandable  arrangement,  namely  the 
niphalietical  arrangement. 

I.  Z.  Buckwalter, 
Lancaster  Newsf'apers  Inc. 

NO  SYNDICATING  CRASH  PHOTOS 

Western  Mats.  Camermen  Get  Pictures 

Under  Promise  to  Officials 

Favored  news  photographers  in  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.,  and  vicinity,  are  now  able 
to  get  shots  of  badly  smashed  and 
closely  guarded  airplanes  under  a  prom¬ 
ise  not  to  syndicate  prints. 

For  the  past  two  years  in  smashes  in 
this  section  the  debris  was  quickly 
cleared  and  put  under  cover  by  airport 
wrecking  crews  before  the  photographer 
could  get  to  the  scene.  Where  inspec¬ 
tion  by  state  or  federal  authorities  was 
not  necessary  the  wreckage  was  burned 
to  avoid  picture  taking. 

In  two  cases  recently  at  airports  in 
Central  Massachusetts  photographers 
have  be«n  able  to  get  pictures  of  the 
wreckage  upon  conditiem  they  use  them 
in  their  own  papers  only  and  that  they 
sell  neither  to  photo  services  nor  to 
papers  for  which  they  were  correspond¬ 
ents  in  other  cities.  The  airport  au¬ 
thorities  have  relied  upon  the  traditional 
word  of  the  news  photographers. 

BEATS  OWN  RECORD 

The  Anril  19  issue  of  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Journal,  consisting  of  32  pages, 
was  the  largest  regular  edition  ever 
issued  by  that  newspaper.  Advertising 
matter  totaled  151  cohimns. 


C.N.P.A.  NOW  OPERATING 
UNDER  NEW  PLAN 

Reorganization  Into  a  State  Wide  Active 

Unit  Completed — Affair*  Now  in 
Hand*  of  Two  Governing  Board* 
and  Executive  Committee 

Final  reorganization  of  the  California 
Ncwspajicr  Publishers’  .Association  into 
an  active  statewide  organization  from 
the  Oregon  border  to  the  Mexican 
border,  more  than  1,20(1  miles,  has  been 
recently  accomplished,  according  to  John 
B.  Long,  executive  secretary.  The  As- 
sixriation  now  has  two  central  offices  at 
835  Pacific  Electric  Building,  Los  .An¬ 
geles,  and  (>21  .Sharon  Building,  San 
Francisco  and  an  employed  iwcsonnel  of 
five.  .Affairs  of  the  .Asswiation  are  in 
the  hands  of  two  governing  boanis  and 
a  state  executive  committee.  Personnel 
of  these  boards  follows ; 

Executive  committee:  President,  Jus¬ 
tus  F.  Craemcr,  Orange  Ihiily  .Vett'j; 
first  vice  president.  Ford  ,A.  Chatters, 

I. indsay  (, acetic,  and  chairman  of  the 
weeklies  division ;  second  vice  president, 
H.  _R.  Judah,  Santa  Cruz  Netvs,  and 
chairman  f>i  the  dailies  division;  third 
vice  presiflent,  Carroll  H.  Smith,  La 
Mesa  .Scout,  and  chairman  of  the  print¬ 
ers’  division;  treasurer,  Harvey  R.  Ling, 
Burbank  Rc'rie^v;  past  president,  Tobias 
I^ar.son,  Claremont  Courier;  legal  ad¬ 
viser,  Harlan  G.  Palmer,  IloUyivood 
Citizen;  representative  to  Press  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  W'orld,  Crombie  Allen, 
Ontario  Report;  executive  secretary, 
John  B.  Long. 

Los  Angeles  governing  board :  Chair¬ 
man,  Harry  S.  Webster,  San  Bernardino 
Sun  i-r  Telegram;  vice  chairman.  Ben 
H.  Read.  Becerly  I  fills  Citizen;  O.  M. 
Cannon,  .Santa  Maria  Times;  Frank  M. 
Keffer,  Van  .\'uys  Ncit's;  John  E.  King, 
Hemet  .Xeccs;  J.  L.  Matthews.  Cosina 
.'Irgus:  Paul  Moore,  Redlands  Facts; 
Xeil  R.  Murray.  FI  .Monte  Herald; 
Thad  X.  Shaw.  Inglnvood  Nen’s;  Leo 
.A.  Smith,  Santa  Paula  Chronicle ; 
Clarke  F.  Waite,  San  Pedro  Netvs- 
Pilot;  E.  O.  Wickizer,  South  Pasadena 
Foothill  Res-iew;  Myron  D.  Witter, 
Braxvicy  Nest'S. 

San  Francisco  governing  board : 
Chairman,  J.  .Sherman  McDowell, 

.  Ilamcdfl  Times  Star;  vice  chairman. 
George  F.  Morell,  Palo  Alto  Times;  W.> 
S.  Clawson.  Fxeter  .Sun;  J.  H.  Croth- 
ers.  Humboldt  Times;  John  F.  Galvin. 
Richmond  Independent;  M.  R.  Henry, 

J. irermore  Herald;  F.  W.  McKechni’e, 
Maryss-iUe  .Appeal  Democrat;  I^nis 
Meyer.  Pitt.cburgh  Dispatch;  George  H. 
Moore.  Lodi  .Sentinel;  '  Florence  T. 
O’Brien.  Chico  F.nterprisc ;  John  A. 
Olmsted.  Petaluma  .Arqus-Courier;  D. 
-A.  WcW.  .Solano  Republican ;  I'red  AV^ey- 
bret,  Salinas  Index-Journal. 

Recent  group  meetings  held  throughout 
the  northern  counties  of  the  state  have 
resulted  in  more  than  70  .additional 
member  newspapers.  With  three  more 
meetings  scheduled  at  Eureka.  Duns- 
muir  and  San  Jose,  (his  is  expected  to 
be  more  than  100  new  member  news¬ 
papers  at  the  close  of  the  campaign. 


COAST  EDITORS  HONORED 

Lo*  Angele*  Women'*  Club*  Hold 

Pre**  Dinner — Speeche*  Broadca*t 

Representatives  of  Pasadena  and  Los 
.Angeles  newspapers  were  honor  guests 
and  speakers  at  a  press  dinner  held  by 
the  Los  .Angeles  Ferleration  of  Women’s 
clubs  in  Pasadena  last  week. 

Charles  H.  Prisk,  editor.  Pasadena 
Star-News ;  Vernon  Brydolf,  attorney 
for  the  Pasadena  Post',  Ruth  McQintock, 
club  editor.  Los  Angeles  Express;  Caro¬ 
line  Walker,  club  editor,  Los  Angeles 
Herald;  E.  Manchester  B^dy,  publisher, 
Los  .Angeles  Illustrated  Neu's;  Myra 
Xye,  club  editor,  Los  Angeles  Times; 
and  L.  A.  Weiss,  merchandising  man¬ 
ager.  Los  .Angeles  Examiner,  were  the 
speakers. 

The  addresses  were  broadcast  over  the 
Star-Xews  radio  station. 


NEW 

LAUGHS 

AND 

CHUCKLES 

We  offer  you  some  of  the 
vigorous  young  strips  which 
every  day  are  stirring  new 
enthusiasm  among  readers 
of  The  Chicago  Daily  ISewa. 


W«>TlKJ  MlS  \ 

/  OOOTmCP,  mc  rvo^T  \ 

I  DOMKJ  CmmT  j 

[  MCAQ  Cl  AsjO  j 

\  Cl  COOtOW  T  MCAQ  / 

\©*u.  y 

mC  0-0-  ^ 


Ai.  . 


Let  deaf  men  run — but  you 
stop  and  listen  to  what  Pa 
Piffle  is  telling 

MESCAL  IKE 


WhN  ^SOUUO  I 
Hffre  '*xi?  iT  WOULD 
Be  O  WIVSTE  OF  / 
ENERfl'l! 


There  are  exceptions — but 
most  young  men  fall  down 
and  go  boom!  about 

SYNCOPATING 

SUE 


The  very  young — and  their 
parents — are  in  for  a  sweet 
time  with 

BUSY  BUDDIES 

Write  for  Particulars 

THE  CHICAGO 
DAILY  NEWS 
SYNDICATE 
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1928  Was  a  Good  Year— 

for  Houston  and  the  Chronicle 


Building  permits  for  1928  were  $v^5,319,503,  an  increase  over 
1927  of  $7,993,028. 

Debits  to  individual  accounts  for  1928  were  $2,312,756,969,  an 
increase  over  1927  of  $209,104,357. 

Real  estate  transfers  for  1928  were  $73,258,860,  an  increase 
over  1927  of  $13,386,626. 


y|r  ifr 

During  1928  The  Chronicle  published  15,567,900  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising,  which  was  a  gain  over  1927  of  522,254  lines,  and  which 
was  more  advertising  than  any  other  Texas  newspaper  published. 

The  Chronicle  gained  331,140  lines  in  Local  advertising,  164,626 
lines  in  National  advertising  and  26,488  lines  in  Classified  advertising. 

The  Chronicle  is  the  only  Houston  newspaper  that  made  a 
gain  in  each  of  the  above  classifications. 


THE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 

« 


The  Undisputed  Leader  In  Its  Field 

Ozier  One-Third  More  Circulation  Than  Any 
Other  Houston  Newspaper 


Leads  All  Texas  Newspapers  In  Advertising: 


JESSE  H.  JONES 
President 


W.  O.  HUGGINS  G.  J.  PALMER 

Vice-President-F.ditor  Vice-President-Busincss  Manager 

STEVE  KELTON 
Assistant  Business  Manager 


R.  \v.  McCarthy 

Manager  National  Adi-ertising 


JOHN  M.  BRANHAM  COMPANY 
National  Representatives 


SUPER-PRODUCTION  PRESS  RESULTS 


The 

Super- 

Production 

Sextuple 


In  actual  operation  the  Hoe  Super-Production  press  has  justified  all  the  claims  made  for  it. 
The  Chicago  Daily  News  has  been  operating  a  line  of  ten  units  in  its  new  North-West  Side 
auxiliary  plant  for  four  months  and  exceptional  production  records  have  resulted.  These 
records  arc  for  maintained  net  output,  safety,  ease  of  operation,  saving  of  news  print,  saving 
of  valuable  floor  space  and  many  other  economies,  making  it  the  most  economical  press 
in  the  world. 


The  \cxc  Hoc  Eccentric  Impression  Adjustment, 
accurate,  positive  and  rcculity 
adjusted. 


EXCLUSIVE  HOE  FEATURES 

New  Visible  Micrometer  Impression-Adjustment 
New  Safety-Assuring  Non-Stop  Feeding-In  Pans 
New  Cylinder  End-Thrust  Ball-Bearings 
Only  All-Outside  Web  Paths 

Improved  Super-Production  Ink  Rail  with  central  ink  delivery 
New  Improved  Super- Production  Folder 
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The  Chicago  Daily  News .  62  I  n 

The  Toronto  Evening  Telegram .  24  Tn 

The  New  York  Sun .  12  I  n 

The  Boston  Globe  .  6  Cn 

The  Harrisburg  Patriot  .  6  I  n 

The  Louisville  Courier-Journal  .  ^ 

The  Springfield  (Ohio)  News.  .  4  Un 

ITie  Columbus  Dispatch  .  4  Un 

I  he  Montreal  Star  . . . .  . .  Un 

The  Osaka  Mainichi  .  S  Un 

The  Boston  Globe  .  2  more  Un 

The  Calgary  Herald  .  1  Un 


Hoe  Super-Production  sales  far  exceed  all  previous  sales  records 
for  presses  of  new  design. 


Close-up  of  Ink  Pump  Control  Box,  an  exclu 
sive  Hoc  I’cature,  Always  Outside  of  Press— 
.  Away  from  Paiiifcr. 
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CLARENCE  BROWN  HEAD 
CORNSTALK  HRM 


Former  Kelly-Sprincfield  Vice>Pre«i> 
dent  Succeeds  W.  Jule  Day  as 
President  of  the  Cornstalks 
Products  Company 


The  Cornstalks  Products  Company, 
Inc.,  which  has  developed  a  prtKess  of 
manufacturing  paper  pulp  from  corn¬ 
stalks  and  other  farm  wastes,  announced 
April  22  the  election  of  Clarence  A. 
Brown  as  president  to  succeed  W.  Jule 
Day  of  New  York,  who  has  become 
chairman  of  the  board.  Mr.  Brown  re¬ 
signed  last  week  as  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Ctmi- 
panv,  a  position  which  he  had  held  since 
19lf 

No  change  in  the  management  or  con- 
trd  of  the  company  is  involved  in  the 
election  of  Mr.  Brown,  Frank  K.  Gard¬ 
ner  will  continue  as  general  manager 
of  the  company,  and  has  been  elected 
vice  president.  R.  E.  Owen  ami  Scott 
McLanahan,  with  Mr.  Brown,  have  been 
elected  to  the  lx)ard  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Day  said  that  $1,500,0(10  had  been 
spent  by  the  company  in  research  and 
development  work  and  in  construetkm  of 
its  first  plant  at  Danville,  Ill.,  and  the 
company  is  prepared  to  increase  its  in¬ 
vestment  to  S2,000.0(X).  The  added  capi¬ 
tal  will  be  used  to  increase  the  pulp  out¬ 
put  and  to  provide  a  chemical  byproduct 
recovery  plant  as  a  preliminary  to  ex¬ 
pansion  in  the  field  of  farm  waste  utili¬ 
zation. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  DAILIES' 
SALE  ASKED 


{Continued  from  page  37) 


The  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union  said: 

“The  purchase  of  the  control  of  the 
Boston  Herald  and  Traveler  by  the  In¬ 
ternational  Pa{Kr  Company  of  Canada 
is  admittedly  in  the  nature  of  a  bar¬ 
gain  which  is  autharitatively  defined  as 
an  agreement  or  contract  between  par¬ 
ties  settling  what  each  shall  give  and 
receive  in  a  transaction  between  them. 
The  nature  of  the  bargain,  as  the  Her¬ 
ald  states  it,  is  a  close  contact  between 
a  great  producer  and  a  great  consumer 
of  white  paper  to  the  advantage  of  both 
parties,  the  readers  of  each  newspaper 
and  the  community.  ‘That,’  says  the 
Herald,  ‘is  the  whole  significance  of  the 
transaction.’ 

“Could  the  transaction  be  restricted  to 
this  view,  there  might  be  nothing  more 
to  be  said  about  it  and  nothing  to  say 
against  it.  In  the  circumstances,  how¬ 
ever,  and  in  the  public  mind,  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  transaction  may  not  be 
60  easily  restricted.  It  may  extend  be¬ 
yond  the  incident  of  a  producer’s  owner¬ 
ship  of  a  consumer  of  white  paper  to 
encounter  the  serious  (fuestion  whether 
the  Boston  Publishing  Company  has 
sold  its  ownership  only  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  is  also  through  subsidiaries  a  large 
owner  of  power  resources  and  an  influ¬ 
ential  factor  in  hydroelectric  power  de¬ 
velopment.  This  power  development  is 
in  public  interest,  but  it  also  presents 
the  serious  question  of  proper  regula¬ 
tion  in  the  public  interest 

“On  this  question  the  public  will  al¬ 
ways  be  free  to  express  itself  in  its 
own  way  according  to  circumstances 
and  convictions  and  a  newspaper  that 
may  not  be  publicly  considered  free  to 
express  its  own  opinions  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  has  lost  something  w’hich  should 
be  at  once  its  privilege  and  its  power. 
If  in  a  transaction  of  this  kind  the  news¬ 
paper  were  actually  left  in  a  position 
of  complete  freedom  to  sj^ak  its  own 
opinions,  in  speaking  them  it  might  still 
be  subject  to  the  public  suspicion  that 
such  freedom  did  not  really  exist.  Even 
habitual  silence  could  be  so  interpreted. 

“Thus  in  securing  anticipated  advan¬ 
tages  in  the  white  paper  market,  the 
Boston  Herald,  which  is  one  of  the  best 
newspapers  in  New  England  and  should 
be  one  of  its  most  influential  journals, 
may  unfortunately  subject  itself  to  a 
qualified  influence  with  the  public  in  any 


editorial  expression  on  the  serious  ques- 
tifms  of  the  regulation  of  power  develop¬ 
ment  in  New  Flngland  public  interests. 

“Belief  in  private  ownership  and  op¬ 
eration  of  business  enterprises,  includ¬ 
ing  public  carriers  and  utilities,  has  been 
and  is  traditional  with  the  Springfield 
Union.  The  development  under  any 
auspices  and  in  any  circumetances  of  the 
power  resources  of  New  England  and 
of  the  whole  country  is  as  much  in  the 
public  interest  as  has  been  any  historic 
development  of  the  country's  resources. 
The  development  now  taking  place 
would  have  been  greatly  delayed,  if, 
indeed,  it  ever  wr>uld  have  been  possible, 
except  for  private  capital  looking  for 
future  profit.  In  our  opinion,  public 
development  and  ownership  fails  to  be  a 
menace  for  the  good  reason  that  such 
development  inevitably  lacks  both  initia¬ 
tive  and  practical  management.  For 
this  reason  such  efforts  as  certain  power 
interests  have  made  to  affect  public 
opinion  through  propaganda  of  various 
kinds  was  at  bett  foolish  and  at  its 
worst  vicious.  The  only  excuse  for  it 
was  to  fight  propaganda  with  propa¬ 
ganda,  and  it  is  not  a  good  excuse. 

“New  England  can  look  with  com¬ 
placency  and  hope  in  the  progressive 
development  of  its  power  resources  by 
private  capital,  for  in  that  development 
lie  the  possibilities  not  only  of  new  in¬ 
dustrial  energy  but  of  cheaper  power 
and  light.  But,  while  looking  with 
complacency  and  hope  on  such  progres¬ 
sive  developments.  New  England  should 
Iwk  with  serious  concern  on  the  ques-  < 
tion  of  regulating  wisely  the  financial 
operations  and  charges  of  such  private 
enterprise. 

“Such  wise  regulation,  however, 
though  a  question  for  the  states  at  one 
time,  has  become  or  is  becoming  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  interstate  authority  and  action. 
It  is  a  matter  that  apparently  is  passing 
out  of  the  control  of  single  states  into 
the  control  of  Congress  through  its  pow¬ 
ers  over  interstate  commerce.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  proposition  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Department  of  Public  Util¬ 
ities  and  now  before  the  (Jeneral  Court 
is  of  doubtful  value.  There  was  a  time 
when  states  could  effectively  control  the 
conditions  of  the  incorporation  of  rail¬ 
roads  within  their  borders  and  could 
regulate  their  charges.  That  time  passed 
when  private  enterprise  extended  rail¬ 
road  facilities  over  state  lines  and  paved 
the  way  for  western  development  and 
rapid  increase  in  the  productive  capa- 
ci^  of  the  nation.  'Then  began  the 
period  of  Federal  regulation  which  in 
its  later  phases  has  turned  to  sponsor 
mergers  of  companies  into  a  few  sys¬ 
tems  for  the  purposes  of  economical 
operation  and  reduction  in  shipping 
costs. 

“Power  generation  and  distribution  is 
apparently  passing  into  an  interstate 
business  calling  for  interstate  regula¬ 
tion.  Intrinsically  there  is  nothing  in¬ 
imical  to  public  interests  in  this  devel¬ 
opment  nor  in  the  mergers  or  alliances 
that  are  in  evidence.  But  actually  it 
may  be  inimical  to  public  interests  un¬ 
less  it  is  properly  and  effectively  regu¬ 
lated  in  fairness  to  all  parties. 

“For  this  reason  a  newspaper  in  serv¬ 
ing  the  public  interest  should  not  only 
be  free  to  express  its  own  opinions  and 
convictions  but  free  from  any  condi¬ 
tions  that  in  the  public  mind  would  in 
appearance,  if  not  in  fact,  color  its 
views  or  expressions.  When,  therefore, 
interests  engaged  in  financing  and  de¬ 
veloping  power  resources  buy  control  of 
a  newspaper,  in  our  opinion  they  are 
hurting  the  newspaper  more  than  they 
are  helping  themselves.” 

The  Nnvburyport  (Mass.)  Daily  News 
commented : 

“The  fact  that  the  International  Paper 
Company  has  purchased  what  amounts 
to  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Boston 
Herald  and  Traveler  has  raised  a  big 
commotion.  Indeed  the  sale  has  so 
many  possible  implications  that  there  is 
no  wonder  that  it  arouses  interest.  The 
Herald  announces  it  as  an  advantageous 
union  of  the  interests  of  a  great  pro¬ 
ducer  and  a  (treat  consumer  of  white 
paper.  The  public  insists  that  it  is  much 
more  than  that.  The  line  of  thoughts  is 
this.  The  International  Paper  Company 
is  practically  owned  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Paper  and  Power  Company.  The 


great  paper  company  long  since  saw  the 
potential  values  of  water  power,  and  the 
company  is  now  said  to  be  more  of  a 
power  than  a  paper  company. 

“The  sale  of  these  two  papers  means 
therefore  control  by  great  public  utility 
interests.  The  possible  evil  effects  of 
such  control  are  perhaps  exaggerated, 
but  they  may  be  unfortunate.  The 
Herald  announces  it  will  continue  its 
policy  of  opposing  public  ownership. 
We  doubt  not  that  the  Herald  and 
T  ravcler  will  continue  to  be  a  great 
power  for  good,  but  their  editorial  policy 
will  henceforth  be  closely  watched  and 
will  be  open  to  suspicion.  The  great 
public  utility  companies  have  been  con¬ 
victed  of  widespread  propaganda  in  the 
public  schools  and  in  newspapers.  The 
demogo^ues  will  be  quick  to  see  propa¬ 
ganda  in  the  editorials  of  these  papers 
even  when  there  is  none  there.  It  is 
impossible  to  believe,  however,  that  this 
controlling  interest  will  not  make  its  in¬ 
fluence  felt. 

“This  suspicion  will  vitiate  in  part  at 
least  the  editorial  influence  of  these 
papers.  It  certainly  does  not  seem  at 
first  glance  that  it  is  good  newspaper 
policy  to  allow  control  of  its  columns 
by  public  utility  interests.  On  the  other 
hand  it  seems  equally  poor  policy  to 
arouse  public  resentment  by  purchasing 
an  interest  in  these  papers.  New  Eng¬ 
land  desires  further  extension  of  water 
powers  and  a  greater  production  of  elec¬ 
tricity.  It  realizes  that  the  great  public 
utility  companies  are  the  best  fitted 
agents  for  developing  these  resources. 
But  it  seems  poor  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  utility  cf>mpanies  to  buy  newspapers 
to  influence  public  opinion  in  their  be¬ 
half.  Such  action  is  more  likely  to  create 
opposition  and  unjustified  suspicion.” 


The  following  editorial  appeared  in  the 
New  Bedford  Evening  Standard: 

“The  sale  of  a  controlling  influence  in 
the  Boston  Herald  and  Boston  Traveler 
to  a  subsidiary  of  the  International  Paper 
and  Power  Company  is  to  be  regretted. 

“There  is  no  reason  why  the  power 
interests  should  not  have  a  newspaper 
of  their  own  if  they  want  one,  always 
provided  that  the  control  is  open  and 
not  covert.  But  it  is  unfortunate  and 
an  established  newspaper  of  such  stand¬ 
ing  as  the  Herald  should  pass  into  the 
hands  of  a  corporation  of  this  charac¬ 
ter,  wlwse  main  business  is  clothed  with 
a  public  interest  and  is  subject  to  public 
regulation.  If  the  power  trust  were  to 
start  a  new  paper  it  would,  from  the 
Ijeginning,  be  clearly  identified  as  a 
prjwer  trust  organ.  As  it  is,  the  Herald 
and  the  Traveler  while  under  new  con¬ 
trol,  will  have  its  new  identity  more 
or  less  obscured  by  the  old. 

“The  Boston  Post  comments  upon  th* 
boldness  of  the  transaction.  That,  per¬ 
haps,  is  its  only  redeeming  point.  The 
public  has  been  fully  informed  where 
the  new  control  of  these  newspapers 
rests,  and  in  any  conflict  as  between 
the  interests  of  the  public  and  those 
of  the  power  concerns  should  know  how¬ 
to  appraise  anything  the  papers  in  ques¬ 
tion  may  have  to  say  about  it.  The 
trouble  is  the  public  quickly  forgets. 
The  development  is  still  further  dis¬ 
quieting  because  it  suggests  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  similar  corporate  interests 
may  acquire  other  independent  news¬ 
papers  and  thus  control,  for  their  own 
purposes,  the  sources  of  news  and  opin¬ 
ion.  In  the  long  run  papers  so  controlled 
would  fall  into  disrepute  and  independent 
organs  would  displace  them,  but  in  the 
meantime  much  harm  would  result.’’ 


SPRINGFIELD,  MASS/ 


You  will  find  it  the  lowest 
of  any  city  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  outside  of  Boston 

A  nationally  known  advertiser  of  canned 
goods  (name  on  request)  states  that  sales 
costs  per  case  are  lower  in  Western  Massa¬ 
chusetts  than  anywhere  else  in  the  nation. 

For  Market  Information 
Address  The  Advertising  Department 

Springfield  Newspapers 

VISION  — REPUBLICAN  — DAILY  NEWS 
Spring  field  f  Mass. 
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The  Country  Newspaper  as 
AN  Advertising  Medium 


First,  consider  the 
country  newspaper  in 
the  light  of  the  qualities 
which  determine  the  value 
of  a  medium. 

There’s  the  primary  con¬ 
sideration  of  reader  interest. 

Is  it  possible  for  the  hig  city 
newspaper  —  of  a  metro¬ 
politan  appeal  that  is 
foreign  to  small  town  and 
farm  folk  —  or  the  general 
magazine — impersonal  and 
remote  —  to  have  as  great 
an  interest  for  the  people  in  Country-town  America 
as  has  the  country  newspaper? 

Inevitably  the  answer  is  NO.  No  one  could  hon¬ 
estly  suggest  otherwise.  No  experienced  buyer  of 
advertising  space  could  be  convinced  to  the  contrary. 

The  fact  is  that  the  country  newspaper,  by  virtue 
of  its  semi-biographical  treatment  of  local  news,  its 
intimate  participation  in  local  issue,  its  closeness  to 
the  life  of  its  community,  has  an  interest  for  its 
readers  no  other  medium  can  equal  or  contest. 

It  follows  that  reader  influence  is  most  effectively 
exercised  in  Country-town  America  by  the  country 
newspaper. 

The  element  of  coverage,  where  Country-town 
America  is  concerned,  is,  by  all  the  criteria  of  reader 
interest,  best  demonstrated  by  the  country  news¬ 


paper.  Individual  by  individual,  family  by  family, 
the  coverage  of  the  country  newspaper  in  its  own  ter¬ 
ritory  is  hound  to  be  altogether  complete. 

Dealer  influence  in  Country-town  America  is  by 
all  odds  best  obtained  through  the  country  news¬ 
paper.  That’s  certain,  for  it  is  quite  reasonable  that 
the  dealer  should  react  most  favorably  to  the  appeals 
made  to  his  customers  in  the  medium  he  knows  they 
read. 

It  is  clearly  evident  then  that  sound  advertising 
and  merchandising  practice  suggests  that  big  city 
newspapers  be  used  for  coverage  of  the  big  cities; 
that  general  magazines  be  used  for  institutional  pur¬ 
poses;  that  country  newspapers  be  used  for  direct, 
intensive,  and  certain  appeal  to  the  people  in  the 
small  towns  and  on  the  farms. 


American  Press  Association 

225  West  39th  St.,  New  York 

CHICAGO  DETROIT  KANSAS  CITY  BALTIMORE  ATLANTA 

122  So.  Michigan  Ave.  •  2111  Woodward  Ave.  Interstate  Bldg.  1008  Fidelity  Bldg.  906  Walton  Bldg. 


I.  A.  N.  A.  E.  CONVENTION 
SPEAKERS  NAMED 


27,  1928,  at  which  Fleming  N'ewbold 
was  re-elected  chairman.  Harry  Chand¬ 
ler,  vice-chairman,  Howard  Davis, 
treasurer,  and  David  B.  Plum  and  Louis 
Wiley,  members  of  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee. 

F'.  St.  J.  Richards  continued  during 
the  year  as  the  advisory  representative 
of  the  Six  Point  League.  W.  H.  Stock- 
well  was  chosen  by  the  Newspaper 
Representatives  Association  of  Chicago 
to  succeed  Fred  F.  Parsons  as  advisory 
member. 

Through  frequent  visits  and  through 
the  medium  of  semi-monthly  reports 
your  Committee  has  kept  in  close  touch 
with  the  work  of  all  three  offices  dur¬ 
ing  the  year. 

Additional  meetings  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  were  held  in  Chicago  on  October 
24  and  25,  and  in  V'^irginia  Beach  on 
November  13. 

-Attendance  of  933  at  the  Bureau’s 
annual  dinner  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
on  Thursday  evening,  .April  26,  set  a 
high-water  mark  which  promises  to 
be  broken  this  year.  The  program  was 
in  charge  of  a  committee  of  which 
ICdward  S.  Friendly  was  chairman. 
Chairman  Newbold  called  the  dinner 
to  order  and  presented  J.  N.  Heiskell 
of  the  Little  Rock  (Aric.)  Gazette  as 
toastmaster.  He  paid  a  high  tribute  to 
the  Bureau’s  work  and  additional  words 
of  praise  came  from  Alfred  P.  Sloan, 


president  of  the  General  Motors  Cor- 
wration,  the  first  speaker.  Mayor 
James  J.  Walker  of  New  York  and 
Frank  L.  Madden  of  St.  Paul,  were 
the  other  speakers.  Rafaelo  Diaa,  tenor 
of  the  Metropolitan  Company,  sang 
several  numbers.  The  Advertising 
Club  Singers  also  added  excellent  musi¬ 
cal  entertainment. 

Your  Committee  formally  records  its 
thanks  for  cooperation  and  courtesies 
received  during  the  year  from  the 
officers  and  suff  of  the  A.N.P.A.  Its 
relations  with  the  Six  Point  League 
of  New  York  and  the  Newspaper 
Representatives  Association  of  Chicago 
have  continued  on  mutually  helpful 
lines. 

The  trade  press  has  found  much  in 
the  Bureau’s  work  to  commend  during 
tire  year  and  your  Committee  appre¬ 
ciates  the  spirit  in  which  its  work  is 
received. 

-After  all  it  is  the  loyal  support  of 
the  membership  that  makes  this  work 
possible.  The  Committee  would  be 
renuss  if  it  did  not  express  its  hearty 
appreciation  of  the  splendid  way  in 
which  the  membership  has  responded 
to  every  call  for  help.  Some  of  the 
accomplishments  of  the  year  are  due 
to  the  active  help  given  by  Bureau 
members. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee 
in  Charge. 


Johnson,  Collins  and  Lawrence  Included 
on  Program  of  Three-Day  Chicago 
Meeting — Shuman  Donates  Prize 
for  Best  Sales  Idea  of  Year 


Robert  L.  Johnson,  vice  president  of  ,  publicity  can  be  stopped: 

Time,  heads  the  list  of  speakers  at  the  editors  refuse  to  print  it. 

annual  convention  of  the  International  The  President  of  the  A.N.P.A.  at  the 
.Association  of  Newspaper  Advertising  close  of  t^  1928  convention  appointed 
Elxecutives,  to  be  held  at  the  Drake  ^^te  following  to  constitute  yo'ur  Corn- 
Hotel,  Chicago,  May  13  to  15.  miftec: 

Others  scheduled  to  address  the  meet-  Charles  D.  Atkinson,  Atlanta  Jour- 
ing  are:  Kenneth  Collins,  director  of  nal;  Frank  H.  Burgess,  La  Crosse 
publicity  of  the  R.  H.  Macy  Company,  Tribune;  Harry  Chandler,  Los  Angeles 
New  York;  Claude  C.  Hopkins,  chair-  Times;  Howard  Davis,  New  York 
man  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Herald  Trifeiwic;  William  J.  Hofmann, 
Kling-Gibson-Quinlan  Company,  Chi-  Tortland  Oregonian;  F.  1.  Ker,  Ham- 
cago;  Frank  Heidener,  advertising  Spectator;  Colon"!  Frank  Knox, 

director  of  Montgomery-Ward  Com-  Hearst  Newspapers John  S.  McCar- 
pany;  Fred  J.  Nichols,  president  of  the  Cleveland  ^  Plain  Dealer;  W.  K. 

company  carrying  his  name,  Dayton,  O. ;  Macfarlane,  Chicago  Tribune;  F'leming 
Walter  G.  Bryan,  president  of  the  Bryan  Newbold,  IV ashington  Star;  David  B. 
Organization  of  New  A'ork ;  David  Plum,  Troy  Record;  \\  illiam  F.  Rog- 
Lawrence,  president  of  the  f Consolidated  transcript;  Walter  A. 

Press  Association,  and  William  Nelson  Chtcagn  Daily  Neius;  S.  E. 

Taft,  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Retail  •'  Louis 

Ledger.  Wiley,  New  York  Times. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  meeting  An  organization  _  meeting  was  held  in 
will  be  the  awarding  of  a  silver  trophy  Bie  W  aldorf-.Astoria  on  Thursday,  .April 
for  the  best  sales  idea  developed  by  any  p— 
newspaper  member  during  the  year.  This 
trophy,  which  is  donated  by  .A.  L.  Shu¬ 
man,  vice-president  and  advertising  man-  _ 

ager  of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 
Telegram,  and  former  president  of  the 

association,  is  one  of  the  most  covetefl  ^ 

awards  of  the  group.  This  year,  besides 

the  trophy,  Mr.  Shuman  is  donating  a 

$100  cash  prize  for  the  salesman  who 

has  shown  the  most  enterprise  during 

the  year. 

More  than  300  plans  are  expected  to 
be  submitted.  The  award  will  be  made 
on  the  constructive  nature  of  the  sales 
idea,  and  must  have  been  entirely  devel- 
oped  in  the  newspaper  office.  (Jriginal-  i 
tty,  revenue,  lituige  produced,  profitabil-  j 
ity  of  the  idea  to  both  the  advertiser  and  | 
the  newspaper,  the  character  of  the  plan. 

and  the  adaptability  of  the  plan  to  other  | 

publishers  will  be  the  rules  that  guide  — 

the  judges  in  making  the  award.  The 

judges  will  be  named  by  L.  M.  Barton. 

advertising  manager  of  the  Chicago 

Daily  News,  president  of  the  association. 

Mr.  Barton  is  also  chairman  of  the  con- 
vention.  ! 

•A.  R.  Magee,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Louisville  Courier- Journal  and  Times,  ^  \ 

is  chairman  of  the  program  committee. 


SYRACUSE  HERALD 


RECORD  1929  VOLUME  AD 
BUREAU  PREDICTS 


(Continued  from  page  19) 


fore,  to  urge  upon  these  non-members 
that  they  now  support  the  Bureau  as 
a  matter  of  obligation.  Rather,  your 
Committee  suggests  they  consider 
membership  in  the  Bureau  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  profitable  investment. 

We  believe  the  value,  of  the  Bureau’s 
work  will  increase  in  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  as  its  resources  are  increasetl. 
In  other  words,  there  is  no  question 
ahf>ut  the  present  s'uccess  of  the  Bureau 
and  there  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  its 
future  possibilities. 

Your  Committee  invites  all  enter¬ 
prising  newspapers  to  support  the 
Bureau  as  a  paving  investment  which 
will  grow  in  value  as  the  number  of 
its  investors  increases. 

The  Bureau  continues  to  be  facetl 
with  situations  where  the  willingness 
of  newspaper  editors  to  give  away  space 
for  free  publicity  offers  a  strong  ob¬ 
stacle  to  the  sale  of  paid  newspaper 
advertising.  In  other  words,  news¬ 
paper  editors  have  unconsciously  set 
up  a  competition  with  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  sdicitors. 

This  is  particularly  acute  in  the  cases 
of  certain  associational  advertisers 
whose  advisers  make  up  a  program  of 
“special  articles’’  for  newspapers  and 
paid  space  for  other  less  generous 
mediums. 


CLEVELAND  NEWS 


QUINCY  PATRIOT  LEDGER 


These  three  buildings  constructed  for  widely  varying 
production  are  illustrative  of  newspaper  plants  designed 


A  newspaper  plant  is  primarily  a  factory.  Only  with  a  full  under¬ 
standing  of  its  mechanical  processes  and  a  technical  knowledge  of 
the  equipment  can  the  building  be  built  to  fit  its  occupancy. 


MONKS  &  JOHNSON,  Architects- Engineers 


SpecialUts  in  Newspaper  Plant  Design 


99  CHAUNCY  STREET 


BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Mr.  Advertiser: 


Stop  Gambling  with  your  Publicity 
Budget. 


KNOW  what  you  are  buying  in  SPACE  as  well  as  MERCHANDISE. 


The  Npuiark 


will  accept  any  and  all  advertising  KEYED  and  COUPONED,  with 
any  test  the  space  buyer  can  devise,  in  combination  with  Ledger 
Shoppers  Guide  and  Daily  or  Sunday  Ledger  under  the  absolute  guar¬ 
antee  of  GREATER  Buyer  Response  and  LOWER  Sales  cost  than 
that  of  any  other  Newark  newspaper,  Daily  or  Sunday. 


There  Is  a  Reason: 


ONE  Edition  vs.  EIGHT  Editions. 

ONE  Section  vs.  FOUR  Sections. 

POSITION:  next  to  “APPROPRIATE”  reading  mat¬ 
ter  vs.  being  packed  in  like  sardines. 

PLUS  a  much  greater  coverage  and  Double  the  Home- 
Delivery  of  any  other  Newark  publication,  Daily  or 
Sunday. 

Combined  circulation  —  240,000. 

Combination  rate  —  27c  per  line. 

REMEMBER,  this  guarantee  is  made  without  reser¬ 
vation  or  exceptions. 

KNOCK  HABIT  ON  THE  HEAD. 

KICK  TRADITION  INTO  THE  ASH  CAN. 

KNOW  YOUR  SPACE  VALUE  as  you  know  your 
MERCHANDISE  VALUE. 


DO  IT  NOW! 


NplUark  ICp&QPIT  Publications 


GILMAN,  NICOLL  &  RUTHMAN 

National  Representatives 


19  We«t  44th  St. 
New  York 


410  No.  Michiga  n  Ave. 
Chicago 


73  Tremont  St. 
Boston 


507  Montgomery  St.  General  Motors  Bldg. 
San  Francisco  Detroit 
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A,  N.  A.  FORMS  PLAN  TO 
POOL  SALES  FACTS 

C«tttral  Bureau  for  Distribution  Research 

Created  to  House  Reports  of  Indi¬ 
vidual  Sales  Groups— Aimed  to 
Reduce  Distribution  Costs 

A  plan  to  help  lessen  the  cost  oi  dis¬ 
tribution  by  means  of  gathering  in  one 
place  all  sales  facts  brought  out  by  re¬ 
searches  and  studies  was  advanced  this 
week  by  the  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers,  New  York.  The  association 
has  underwritten  the  expense  of  main¬ 
taining  a  central  bureau  for  distribution 
research  which  will  house  the  many 
reports  which  advertising  mediums  and 
agencies,  independent  research  bodies, 
banking  houses,  and  other  organizations 
are  issuing  on  advertising  and  sales 
problems. 

“Mass  production  in  .American  indus¬ 
try  has  b^^n  accomiianied  by  the  proper 
use  of  scientific  facts  and  methfids,”  said 
Everett  K.  Smith  of  the  Fuller  Brush 
Co.  and  chairman  of  the  research  council 
of  the  ass^xTiation  in  a  recent  interview. 
“The  manufacturer’s  problem  now  is  to 
distribute  his  goods  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.  This  primarily  requires  research. 
Facts  on  all  phases  of  distribution  are 
badly  needed.  Research  is  one  of  the 
greatest  weapons  that  we  have  to  fight 
the  ever-increasing  rise  in  the  cost  of 
doing  business. 

“Trade  associations,  schools  of  busi¬ 
ness,  chambers  of  commerce,  business 
papers  and  other  advertising  media,  ad¬ 
vertising  agents,  hanking  institutions, 
foundations,  and  a  score  of  other  organ¬ 
izations  are  spending  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  collecting  and  assembling 
worth  while  data. 

“Heretofore,  a  great  deal  of  this  fine 
research  work  has  l»een  lost  to  those  who 
would  most  benefit  by  it  because  there 
has  been  no  one  place  where  all  studies 
were  available.  The  central  bureau  for 


distribution  research  is  designed  to  cor¬ 
rect  this.” 

Besides  Mr.  Smith,  the  members  of  the 
research  council  arc :  2hierle  Banker 
Bates,  Life  Savers,  Inc.;  S.  E.  Lony- 
beare,  Armstrong  Cork  Company;  Wm. 
.\.  Hart,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  & 
Co.,  Inc.;  Bernard  Lichtenberg,  Alexan¬ 
der  Hamilton  Institute;  A.  H.  Ogle, 
Bauer  &  Black ;  P.  L.  Thomson,  VV'estern 
Electric  Co. ;  Guy  C.  Smith,  Libby,  Mc¬ 
Neill  &  Libby;  and  A.  E.  Haase,  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  .\dvertisers. 

HOWARD.  BOWMAN,  DENY 
CHAIN  MENACE 

(Continued  from  page  32) 

suit  is  that  their  attitude  toward  that 
property,  in  so  far  as  their  attitude  is 
governed  by  monetary  considerations,  is 
approximately  what  that  would  be  of  a 
man  who  owned  100  per  cent  in  the 
property.  This  condition  alone  has  made 
possible  in  our  concern  a  development 
of  a  degree  of  local  autonomy  which,  s<j 
far  as  I  know,  obtains  in  the  case  of 
no  other  group  of  newspapers. 

“I  think  I  am  well  within  the  facts 
when  I  say  that  except  in  the  case  of 
one  or  two  states  where  I  happen  to 
have  a  personal  interest  by  reason  of 
having  lived  there,  I  couldn’t  tell  this 
group  the  p<jlitical  faith  of  the  candi¬ 
date  supported  for  governor,  not  in  one- 
third  of  the  states  in  which  out  papers 
operate,  referring  to  the  last  election. 
Those  matters  of  local  and  state  interest 
are  in  our  group  left  entirely  in  the  dis¬ 
cretion  and  to  the  judgment  of  the  local 
editor. 

“In  the  matter  of  business  details,  in 
so  far  as  those  details  are  purely  local, 
in  the  matter  of  rates,  circulation,  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  and  so  forth,  the  business 
manager  on  the  local  property  governs. 
In  consequence  of  that,  we  have  prob¬ 
ably  a  lrx>ser  organization  from  the 


standpoint  of  centralized  control  than  I 
know  to  obtain  in  any  of  the  other 
groups. 

“If,  in  consequence  of  that,  there  is  a 
menace,  it  is  to  a  considerable  degree,  I 
believe,  a  local  matter.  But  I  have  never 
in  my  observation  of  our  activities  seen 
anything  in  our  operation  that  got  very 
far  away  from  the  principle  of  govern¬ 
ing  the  operation  of  individual  newspa¬ 
pers.  I  know  of  no  case  in  which  either 
our  group  or  any  other  group  has 
achieved  a  local  success  or  obtained  a 
dominance  in  a  field  in  consequence  of 
its  being  a  member  of  a  group.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  am  very  happy  to  say  that 
I  know  of  no  case  where  we  have  suf¬ 
fered  in  consequence  of  that.  As  to  the 
menace,  if  there  is  one,  I  think  the 
future  considerations  of  this  body  will 
Ite  in  determining  how  to  meet  it  rather 
than  as  to  whether  it  is  going  to  be  here, 
because  1  believe  the  group  operation  is 
here  to  stay.” 


ART  WORK  AND  COPY  DESK 
DISCUSSED 

(Continued  from  page  34) 

tain  sufficient  accuracy  in  registering  the 
two  negatives. 

“Another  interesting  method  of  repro¬ 
ducing  charcoal  or  crayon  drawings  is 
by  the  use  of  the  grain  or  mezzotint 
screen.  Effects  can  be  obtained  by  this 
method  that  would  be  impossible  with 
the  regular  half-tone  screen.  The  same 
color  values  and  effects  of  the  original 
are  retained  in  the  reproduction. 

“A  certain  class  of  pht>tographic  copy 
can  be  reproducetl  in  this  manner,  and  as 
a  general  rule,  greater  fidelity  of  detail 
obtained  than  in  a  half-tone. 

“The  effect  produced  in  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  a  |>hotograph  of  a  building  by  this 
method  is  to  give  the  appearance  of  the 
original  having  been  drawn  by  an  arti.st 
and  when  first  used  by  the  Times,  caused 


many  editors  to  think  that  these  pictures 
were  all  re-drawn. 

“Every  engraving  of  half-tones  and  of 
crayon  drawings  for  the  editorial  pages 
of  the  Times  and  some  of  the  advertising 
work  as  well,  is  made  in  a  manner  to 
lower  the  surface  of  the  stereotype  plate 
in  the  high  light  portions.  This  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  making  two  etchings  from  the 
same  negative — one,  the  printing  plate,  is 
etched  on  twenty-gauge  zinc,  the  second 
is  etched  on  a  thinner  metal  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  etch  away  all  high-light 
portions  of  the  plate  (the  average  depth 
being  about  four  to  six  thousandths  of  an 
inch)  this  being  the  so-called  mechanical 
underlay.  These  two  plates,  both  equal¬ 
ing  the  standard  sixteen-gauge  metal  in 
regular  use,  are  soldered  together. 

“The  pressure  necessary  to  mould  the 
matrix,  forces  the  lighter  portions  of  the 
engraving  to  a  lower  level  than  that  of 
the  dark  portions.  In  order  to  hold  the 
larger  areas  in  the  stereotype  plate,  the 
mat  has  a  pai)er  underlay  plac^  on  the 
back.  These  paper  underlays  are  cut 
from  proofs  furnished  by  the  engraver, 
this  being  done  before  the  page  form 
leaves  the  composing  room. 

“By  this  method,  a  printing  plate  is 
produced  that  gives  a  higher  surface  to 
the  blacks  than  to  the  high-lights,  some¬ 
thing  that  must  be  considered  in  high¬ 
speed  printing." 

Mr.  Hill,  who  served  on  the  desks  of 
the  old  Herald  and  the  old  Tribune  be¬ 
fore  attaining  his  present  rank  in  the 
Herald  Tribune  organization,  expressed 
the  l)elief  that  the  copy  desk  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  training  school  for  executives  of 
all  newspaper  departments.  Fifteen  of 
the  Hcrahl  Tribune’s  present  editorial 
executives  passed  through  its  desk  and  of 
the  210  men  who  have  sat  along  the  rim 
during  the  past  10  years,  four  are  now 
magazine  etlitors,  two  are  managing  edi¬ 
tors  of  other  New  York  papers  and  many 
have  passed  to  other  responsible  positions. 
Some  have  entered  publicity,  he  said,  and 
three  of  the  five  senior  names  on  the  list 
are  still  reading  Herald  Tribune  copy. 
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Paid  Circulation 
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6  months  ended 
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Rhode  Island’s  two-city  newspaper  completely  blankets  the 
twin  cities  of  Pawtucket  and  Central  Falls  and  the  territory  in 
the  map  within  the  trading  area  shown — a  radius  of  about  ten 
miles — with  130,000  people,  approximately  32,500  families. 

Pawtucket  and  Central  Falls  have  95,163  population  (1925  State 
Census)  or  about  20,000  families.  Covering  these  two  cities 
The  Times  has  22,354  net  paid  circulation ;  97%  home  delivered. 

In  contrast  with  this  complete  coverage  offered  by  The 
Pawtucket  Times,  is  the  circulation  of  the  largest  Providence 
evening  paper,  with  less  than  1500  copies  sold  in  Pawtucket 
and  Central  Falls. 

The  Pawtucket  Times  alone  covers  this  prosperous  market. 

RapraMentati  vat : 

GILMAN,  NICOLL  &  RUTHMAN 

N«w  York  Bolton  Chicaco  Datroit  San  Franciico 
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aAnd  nowy  we  add  .  .  . 


ILLINOIS  STATE  REGISTER 

Prize  Winning  Essays 

on  IONIC  No.  5 

The  fiill,  round,  clear,  well  pro¬ 
portioned,  readable  type  recently 
adopted  by  the  State  Register  will 
undoubtedly  produce  good.  A 
great  percentage  of  eye  education 
gained  through  the  printed  page 
comes  from  newspapers.  . . . 

We  agree  with  leading  optome¬ 
trists  that  the  State  Register  is 
“making  eye  education  through  the  dally  news¬ 
paper  a  pleasiu-e.”  The  many  of  us  who  read  the 
paper  for  recreation  will  And  that  relaxation  un¬ 
hampered  by  eye-strain  will  be  doubly  benellciaL 
Finally,  the  general  appearance  of  the  State 
Register’s  new  costume  is  enticing.  The  best  of 
food  Is  more  inviting  when  attractively  served. 
The  attractive  print  tantalizes  us;  the  paper 
seems  to  cry  out,  “1  have  news  so  superior  that 
I’m  proud  to  Invite  the  public  to  read  me. . , . 

First  Prize— ALICE  SEYDENTOP 
FarmersvlUe,  Ill. 

We  . . .  prefer  the  new  type,  be¬ 
cause  we  are  modem.  We  realize 
that  when  a  time-saving  device  is 
invented,  Its  adoption  Is  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consequence.  Although  we 
endorse  this  new  type  In  a  group 
...  we  also  do  it  as  separate  and 
distinct  personalities. . . . 

The  near-sighted  student  is 
most  enthusiastic.  He  blesses  the  new  Ionic  type 
with  its  heavily  Inked,  clearly  spaced  letters.  No 
longer  will  the  conscientious  soul  need  to  squint 
and  squirm  In  order  to  be  well  versed  on  current 
events.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  We  students  stamp  our  approval  and 
deem  the  new  type  a  blessing  to  tired  eyes,  an  In¬ 
vitation  to  read,  and  a  salute  to  bigger  and  better 
newspaperism.  ' 

Second  Prize— JEAN  LITTLEJOHN 
Springfield,  Ill. 

We  . . .  feel  gratitude  and  appre¬ 
ciation  for  the  Improvement  we 
have  already  benefited  from,  in 
the  change  to  Ionic  type. 

This  change  Immensely  Im¬ 
proves  the  appearance  of  the 
page.  The  compact  arrangement 
gives  the  effect  of  uncrowded 
spacing.  Ttie  reader,  casting  his 
eye  over  the  page,  does  not  need  the  authority  of 
the  constant  reader  to  recomlze  the  relaxation 
to  the  eye.  The  publishers  of  this  long-standing 
and  popular  newspaper,  by  the  change  In  type, 
reveal  their  Interest  in  behalf  of  the  public.  A 
hasty  Judgment  might  let  one  think  this  change 
was  an  Insignificant  strain,  but  ask  the  family 
breadwinners,  salesmen,  agents,  business  men 
and  the  elders. . . .  Also  those  folks  who  snatch 
their  news  on  Jerky  vehicles,  while  riding  to  and 
from  work.  . . . 

Third  Prize— AURA  THOMAS 
Springfield,  IlL 

. . .  We . . .  prefer  this  type  because 
It  eliminates  eye-strain  caused  by 
reading  the  type  of  less  progres¬ 
sive  papers.  This  clear,  compact 
type  Is  more  legible  to  us  who  are 
near-sighted  or  tired.  Both  old  and 
young  find  It  more  readable.  The 
foreigner,  who  comprises  such  a 
large  part  of  our  population, 
grasps  the  contents  of  the  printed  page  more 
swiftly  because  he  can  concentrate  on  the 
thought,  rather  than  the  print  of  the  words.  The 
business  man,  the  laborer  and  the  student  look 
forward  with  pleasure  to  reading  the  evening 
paper  without  the  former  eye-strain.  Travelers 
and  commuters  on  train,  street-car,  or  bus,  find 
that  the  larger  space  between  words  facilitates 
reading  while  In  motion. . . . 

Fourth  Prize- KATHRYN  SURRATT 
Springfield,  Ill. 


The  Praise 
of  Youth 


” An  invitation  to  read” . . .  ”the  finest  kind  of  reader 
bonus”  . . .  ”a  blessing  to  tired  eyes”  . . .  such  is  the 
praise  of  youth  of  Linotype  Ionic  No.  5 — the  more 
readable  news  face. 

These  opinions  are  worthy  of  respect.  They  were 
given  to  the  Illinois  State  Register,  when  that  pro¬ 
gressive  paper  adopted  Ionic,  and  invited  reader 
comment  in  the  form  of  an  essay  contest.  The  four 
prize-winning  essays  are  printed  at  the  left. 

As  hundreds  of  publishers  know,  Ionic  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  scientific  study  to  create  a  news  face  of 
superior  reading  ease  and  space-saving  qualities. 
It  has  been  endorsed  by  3297  eye-specialists  as  being 
easier  to  read  than  othei*  news  faces. 

Readers  prefer  Ionic — prove  this  yourself,  by 
making  a  comparison  between  your  present  type 
and  Ionic.  Then  you  will  appreciate  why  more  than 
1400  papers  have  adopted  Ionic  in  the  short  time 
the  face  has  been  available. 

linotype^ 

Mergen thaler  Linotype  Company 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

SAN  FRANCISCO  •  CHICAGO  •  NEW  ORLEANS 
CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED,  TORONTO  2 
Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


CARAIIOND  SOLD 


TITII  LINCS 


DtCORATI 
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A.  N.  A.  PROPOSES  NEW 
LITHOGRAPHY  PLAN 


Would  Eliminate  Waste  in  Discarded 
Art  Works  in  Competitive  Bidding 
by  Having  Purchasers  Tell 
Their  Needs  in  Advance 


A  plan  to  eliininate  the  wa^te  in  dis¬ 
carded  art  work  and  to  effect  savings  to 
advertisers  in  competinR  for  litlKJKraphy 
orders  has  l)een  formulated  by  the  Asso- 
ciatifjn  of  National  Advertisers. 

It  long  has  l»een  crjmmon  practice  for 
lithograplK-rs  to  submit  the  ideas  accoin- 
[•anying  an  estimate  with  sketches,  either 
preliminary  roughs  or  finished  paintings, 
the  A.  N.  A.  states.  Those  lithographers 
who  attempt  to  keep  down  the  s(>eculative 
costs  by  presenting  only  roughs  often 
find  themselves  forced  to  match  finished 
paintings  with  finished  paintings  in  order 
to  be  competitive  in  the  bidding,  either 
immediately  or  eventually.  The  greatest 
1>enefit  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  derived 
from  the  A.  X.  .-\.  jdan  is  a  method  to 
contrfd  siieculative  sketches. 

According  to  the  plan,  the  party  pur¬ 
chasing  IitlK>graphy  work  will  establish 
limits  fiir  each  order  to  include  the  quan¬ 
tity.  the  approximate  price  limits  and 
other  facts  that  mav  be  known  in  ad¬ 
vance,  furnishing  this  information  impar¬ 
tially  to  all  Cfimpetitors.  Limits  in  the 
amount  of  ideas,  plan  and  art  work  will 
also  be  decided  in  advance. 

The  plan  also  calls  for  a  limit  on  the 
numlier  of  comjietitors,  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  order.  .Ml  competitors  are  to 
he  furnished  the  names  of  the  comjH'ting 
firms  in  advance. 

The  plan  was  w<>rked  out  hy  the  asso¬ 
ciation’s  committee  on  dealer  relations 
headed  by  William  I'.  Earls,  general  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  United  States 
PuWK-r  Comnany.  Other  members  of  the 
committee  are  H.  Freeman  Barnes,  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Company;  James  O.  Cook. 
Jr.,  California  Fruit  Grow'ers  Exchange; 
I>avid  VV\  Duffield,  Yaw'man  &  Erlte 
Manufacturing  Company;  Curtis  H. 
Gager,  Welch  Grape  Juice  Company;  W. 
M.  (iordon,  S.  O.  Warren  Company;  H. 
1..  Harding,  United  Drug  Company; 
Harold  W.  Harney,  Dennison  Manufac¬ 
turing  CoTtipany;  Tfarry  J.  Hodges. 
Murphy  Varnish  Company;  John  M. 
Holmes,  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros.;  Bay¬ 
ard  Jones,  Remington  Arms  Company, 
Inc.;  P.  J.  Kelly,  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber 
Company;  H.  J.  I.ance,  the  Gorham 
(A>mpany;  Stanley  little,  .\merican 
Stove  Company;  R.  E.  Mercer,  the  Lowe 
Brothers  Company;  Tim  Thrift,  .Ameri¬ 
can  Sales  Itook  Company,  Ltd. ;  Clinton 
1!.  T<M>lcy,  McCallum  Hosiery  Company; 
H.  L.  Tuers,  (iruen  Watch  Makers 
Guild ;  Robert  Waddell,  Hamilton  Watch 
(  ompany ;  L.  T.  Warner,  Warner 
Brothers  Company,  Inc. ;  and  R.  T. 
Whitney,  Hood  Ruhtn-r  Products  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc. 

!  “NEWS  COMES  FIRST”— WILEY 
TO  EDITORS 


(Continued  from  page  31) 


I 


wishes  to  see  circulation  grow? 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  if 
the  circulation  does  not  grow  it  may  Ik* 
the  editor’s  fault.  And  did  you  ever 
stop  to  think  that  if  the  advertising  dws 
not  pull  results  it  may  l)e  the  editor’s 
fault?  And  did  you  ever  stop  to  think 
that  the  men  downstairs,  who  are  out 
selling  the  paper,  probably  don’t  analyze 
the  editorial  content  of  the  paper  as 
carefully  as  you  do  and  therefore  its 
a  pretty  good  idea  to  sit  down  and  chat 
with  them  occasionally  and  explain  why 
you  think  vou  are  producing  the  liest 
newspaper  in  your  city  ? 

.And  how  many  of  you  have  ever  hon¬ 
estly  analyzed  how  thoroughly  you  are 
jH-rsonally  sold  on  advertising?  Have 
\ou  ever  paid  for  any  sizable  amount  of 
advertising  out  of  your  own  earned  <lol- 
lars?  You  should.  It  would  prove  a 
1il>eral  education.  You  would  further 
appreciate  the  solicitor’s  accomplish¬ 
ment  when  he  has  brought  a  new  ad¬ 
vertising  account  into  the  (xuvr. 


Mr.  Wiley  scored  the  free  publicity 
evil  and  special  sections  pretty  severely. 
I'ortunatcly  I  have  a  practical,  concrete 
problem  facing  me  in  Bridgeport  that  I 
should  like  to  present  for  discussion. 
The  Howland  Dry  Goods  Company,  our 
largest  advertiser,  is  about  to  open  a 
new  section  of  their  store.  It  will  prac¬ 
tically  double  their  floor  space.  In  the 
jwst  they  have  never  asked  for  any  free 
publicity.  On  the  occasion  of  the  open¬ 
ing  of  this  new  wing,  however,  they 
propose  a  “Howland  Achievement  Sec¬ 
tion”  of  24  pages,  70  per  cent  to  be  paid 
advertising  and  30  per  cent  free  pub¬ 
licity  about  the  history  of  the  store  and 
its  personnel. 

Next  please  rememl)er  that  mine  is  the 
second  paper  in  the  field.  If  it  was  the 
first  then  I  could  sit  passively  by  and 
discuss  this  in  a  highly  academic  way. 
Being  second  I  can  also  stay  profession¬ 
ally  pure  and  virtuous  and  hungry. 

Being  second  the  publicity  seekers  ex- 
jK-ct  and  do  get  more  out  of  you  as 
others  here  who  ojjerate  second  papers 
know.  Howland's  are  entitled  to  recog¬ 
nition  on  absolutely  pure  busuiess  news. 
Xow  ^  want  to  ask  you  men  a  practical 
— not  an  academic  question — How  far 
am  1  justified  in  giving  Howland's  free 
publicity  in  this  ZVpage  section? 

President  Harrison:  SiK-aking  of  an¬ 
alyzing  a  jajjer  as  the  Bridgejwrt  gen¬ 
tleman  was  I  am  reminded  of  a  very 
interesting  conver.sation  I  had  with  A. 
W.  Page  on  the  general  subject  of  pro¬ 
paganda  in  New  York  a  short  time  ago, 
in  which  he  asked  me  the  question — 
What  percentage  of  the  New  York 
Times,  day  in  and  day  out,  do  you  sup¬ 
pose  is  devoted  to  news  that  comes  from 
an  interested  source  ? 

Of  cour.se  my  estimate  was  low  and 
I  was  somewhat  sluKked  when  he  pre¬ 
sented  me  with  their  studies  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  over  a  pcrifKl  of  weeks  with 
an  analysis  of  papers  taken  on  Tuesday 
this  week,  Wednesday  next  week,  Thurs¬ 
day  the  week  following  and  so  on,  more 
than  60  per  cent  of  the  news  in  the 
New  York  Times  came  from  an  inter¬ 
ested  source. 

You  may  take  that  as  good  or  bad  in¬ 
formation,  as  you  wish,  but  analyze 
your  own  newspapei  some  day  and  see 
wliat  percentage  of  your  newspaper  is 
made  up  of  material  that  originates  from 
an  interested  source  and  might  come 
under  the  misconception  of  propaganda 
which  it  is  trite  to  say  is  a  sadly  mis¬ 
used  word. 

I  do  not  propose  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion  propounded  by  Mr.  Bradley.  If  any 
other  employed  man  on  a  second  paper 
wishes  to  answer  it,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  Wiley:  I  am  interested  in  the  in¬ 
quiry  of  Mr.  Bradley.  I  think  that  his 
newspaper  should  print  all  the  news 
there  is  about  the  store  but  should  not 
make  that  the  basis  for  an  advertising 
arrangement. 

_  I  am  also  interested  in  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Page.  I  don't  see  how  he 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  60  per 
cent  of  the  material  in  the  Times  comes 
from  an  interested  source.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  day  that  we  had  a  report  of 
Texas  Guinan’s  trial.  He  gave  the  in¬ 
terview  with  her  defending  herself,  pos¬ 
sibly,  as  an  interested  source. 

Mr.  Page  had  no  access  to  our  sources 
of  news  so  far  as  I  know.  Possibly 
every  expression  from  a  public  man — if 
President  Hoover  has  a  message  to  the 
Congress  occupying  one  or  two  pages  he 
might  call  that  an  interested  source.  1 
am  sure  you  will  all  agree  that  it  is 
news  we  might  not  suppress  on  that 
ground. 

I  do  not  know  what  his  basis  was  for 
calculation  but  I  know  whatever  the 
source  of  the  news  is  it  reaches  a  large 
body  of  interested  readers. 

President  Harrison:  It  was  an  inter¬ 
esting  study  and  I  think  you  would  be 
glad  to  see  it.  I  think  he  will  be  glad 
to  .show  it  to  you. 


WRITING  UNIVERSITY  SERIES 

James  O’lXmnell  Bennett  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  spent  four  days  in  Iowa 
City  recently  obtaining  material  for  a 
feature  story  on  the  University  of  Iowa. 
The  article  will  lx  the  first  of  a  series 
on  midwestem  universities. 


Norrisfonm 

Montgomery  County's  Great  Home  Newspaper 

reaches  virtually  every  family  in  this 
wealthy  Pennsylvania  market.  Recent 
estimates  indicate  there  are  approxi¬ 
mately  7800  families  living  within  the 
city  carrier  limit  of  Norristown. 

And  in  this  same  area  the  TI M ES¬ 
HER  A  LD  has  an  average  daily  net  paid 
circulation  of  7714 — A  coverage  of 

98.9fo-  ^ 

In  the  attractive  Norristown  trading 
territory  (within  a  radius  of  12  miles) 
are  17,S00  families  —  over  80 fo  of 
tvhich  are  reached  by  the  TIMES- 
HERALD  with  its  total  daily  net  paid 
circulation  of  14,200. 


Represented  in  the  national  field  hy  . 

ioutAJi 


New  York 
Detroit 


Ghirago 

Philadelphia 


Kofitoii 

San  Fraiirisro 


Norristown  is  one  of  the  wealthiest 
cities  in  Pennsylvania.  The  annual 
mercantile  business  transacted  in  the 
county  amounts  to  more  than 
S77,445,690.  The  retail  purchases 
per  capita  are  $353.15,  making 
Montgomery  County  rank  seventh 
among  the  sixty- seven  counties  of  the 
state. 

Because  of  its  wealth  and  accessibility 
Norristown  is  a  splendid  market  for  all 
types  of  merchandise. 

The  TIMES-HERALD  with  its  excep¬ 
tional  coverage  offers  the  national  adver¬ 
tiser  an  opportunity  to  reach  this  rich 
territory  through  the  use  of  one  medium. 


/ 
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Ill 


eadline  news 
the  press 


The  last  form  is  on  the  press— dead¬ 
line  news  is  ready  for  an  expectant 
public.  The  big  job  now  is  for  the  press 
to  make  its  run.  Keen  editors,  crack  re¬ 
porters,  far-flung  news  agencies  mean 
little  if  your  paper  doesn’t  get  into  the 
hands  of  its  readers  on  time. 


With  deadline  news  on  the  press  no 
one  can  afford  to  worry  about  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  drive  and  control  failure.  And 
no  one  does  worry  when  the  equipment 
is  General  Electric  with  its  unfailing 
dependability.- 


For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
G-E  equipment  has'  been  engineered  to 
every  type  and  size  of  plant.  More  im¬ 
pressive  than  ever,  is  the  list  of  over  200 
representative  newspapers  using  G-E 
equipment  in  their  pressrooms. 


htorized  Power 

•fitted  to  every  need 


200-223 

ERAL  ELECTRIC 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y.. 


SALES  OFFICES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


I . 


In  their  respect  i 


Dr.  William  Brady 

authitr  of 

Personal  Health 
Service 

The  greate!>l  Health 
Feature  ever  written 

Dr.  Brady  it«  that  rare  rom- 
hinaliun  of  a  (treat  physi¬ 
cian  and  a  hrilliant  writer. 
His  articles  hacked  with 
solid,  scientific  wisdom  and 
written  in  a  language  news¬ 
paper  readers  can  under¬ 
stand.  sparkle  with  wit  and 
wisdom  and  leave  the 
reader  informed  and  en¬ 
tertained. 

^ou  will  never  know  how  a 
Health  Feature  ran  pull 
until  you  get  Dr.  Brady. 

A  John  Dille 
l^eaderghip  feature 


Kill  Hubbard 


l.t.  l.^ter  J.  Maitland 


the  hrilliant  author  of 


wlio««e  real  ii4 
regretfully  witi 
at  her  request’ 
us  for  one  of  f 
newspaper  ft4 
offered.  We  lit 
superlative  ini 
p«‘rsonality,  hd 
or  in  describe 
we  ean  only 
Aeif.s/Mi/x’r  Si 
feature. 


Abe  Martin 


Skyroad 


1.4iU4ler  uiid  Funnier 


n  MptM’tariilar  Ntrip  whrrt*in 
IliU  pilot  trllN  in 

|iiHur«><Ntor.v  form  tho  thrill* 
inc  «*»prrlf»nro«  of  ".Are** 
Hnil  IiIm  >oiitliful 
friend.  •*  It  ii  f»  t  r  r  *'  slont^M. 

IrnehrM  “Butter**  the 
art  of  tl>  InK.  TliU  is  an 
amacinitl.v  thrilling  strip.  It 
<‘at«*heM  tlir  IntrnMe  public 
intercut  In  air  Hlicht.  First 
ofTrrrcl  a  frw  days  ago.  a 
arrat  list  of  papers  includ* 
in^  the  Sesfon  Herald, 
Waehingtan  Paet,  Buffalo 
Nowt,  Brooklyn  Eogle,  NoW’ 
ork  Now»,  Oakland  Tribune, 
Pttteburg  Poet^Caxette  and 
a  hc»Ht  of  others  ha%e  con* 
iractcfl  for  SKYKDAB.  Hot 
it  for  your  paper. 

A  John  Dille 
Leadership  feature 


the  droll  and  delightful 
philosopher  whose  snappy 
paragraphs  on  current 
events,  fashions,  politics 
and  subjects  of  the  hour 
delight  every  newspaper 
reader.  If  your  city  is 
open,  take  the  advice  of 
nearly  200  of  the  brainiest 
editors  in  the  land  - 


a  stickful  story  every  day 
that  is  a  riot  of  laughter. 


A  magnificent  list  of 
ably  edited  newspapers  use 
this  hit  of  the  year  and 
are  getting  big  results.  Our 
customers  include  splendid 
papers  right  across  the  roii- 
tinent  —  such  as  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin,  Buffalo 
IKeu-'n,  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner,  etc.,  etc. 


T.et  Abe  Martin. 


A  John  Dille 
l^eadership  feature 


A  John  Dille 
Leadership  feature 


When  JNatioiial  Newspaper  Serviee  first  aehieved  a  position  of  promiin  iicf 

among  the  Syndicates  of  America  a  recognition  of  the  responsibilities  of  su 
we  grew.  In  the  beginning  the  urgent  necessity  of  surviving  permitted 
consideration  of  the  hroatler  problems  involved  in  real  serviee  to  the 


During 

Mr.  J< 


Noblesse  Oblig 


may  be 
Editor.  dewriM 
feature  appeal  o' 
paper*  may  wes* 
tion  de.ired. 

Tea — Cigars  ssi^ 
each 


Today  I\at{onal  I\'eusf}afM‘r  Service  recognizes  not  only  its  obligation  to  render  to  each  and 
every  author  or  artist  the  very  best  in  earnest  and  sincere  selling  seiv  ice,  editorial  coopera¬ 
tion  and  mechanical  belterinent,  but  ISaiionol  ISews- 
jtaiH'r  Service  also  reettgnizes  that  it  owes  to  every 
newspaper  the  conservation  of  the  editor’s  time  by  pre¬ 
senting  only  those  features  which  through  sheer,  in¬ 
herent  merit,  and  by  a  genuine  superiority  justify  real 
consideration  by  that  editor. 

Each  National  ISewsintper  Service  feature  grips  a  defi¬ 
nite  and  editorially  important  mass  of  readers. 


‘K'.hick”  Evans 

author  of 

Golf  Simplified 

one  of  the  throe  (rewteat 
aolfer.  produced  in  America. 
••Chick"  aione  of  ali  the 
areat  aoifera  |>la.v«  a  aimpti- 
tied  utyle  of  came  which  the 
averaice  pla,ver  can  adapt  to 
himaeif.  •ThlcWa”  feature 
la  for  releaae  three  lime*  a 
week.  Snperbi.v  iiiuatrated. 
77  area!  newapapera  eathnae 
over  it. 


National  Ne 

John  Flint  DUlc.IVctifknt  Tlf) 


writes 


niilhor  of 


(llairr  P<»nieroy 

author  of 

(r4»l(lf>ll  Youth 


iinil  f»  vroiip  of  Hmt  ran 
nfu«|iM|i«*r  him  the 

nire  alft  of  winning  rr»«ler 
hy  her  power  of 
rhuriH’ter  portrnynl.  her 


kiioHleilKe  of  the  feminine 
iiiIimI. 


Buy  CImire  Pomeroy 

and  forfat  vour  fiction 
troublaa 


A  J«»hn  Dille 
i.radprthip  feature 


Helds  these  are 


atest  Features 


the  Mask 


Milton  C.  Work  Arthur  Dean,  So.D. 


ind  feature  we 
1  for  the  inoiueiit 
contraetecl  with 
■Ki  remarkable 
we  have  ever 
wbh  to  use  the 
rH-riplion  of  her 
ionsiih  position 
ler  feature.  So 
K  tttrh  \alional 
for  a  great,  new 


Dille 

feature 


ihe  world's  greatest 
authority  on 

Bridge 

Mucfion  and  Contract 

Bridge  is  played  hy  more 
people  than  play  all  other 
games  added  together. 
Bridge  —  a  year  around 
game  appeals  to  both 
men  and  women.  Milton 
(!.  Work's  leadership  is 
shown  by  the  (art  that 
nearly  two  hundred  news¬ 
papers  use  Mr.  Work's 
feature.  More  papers  than 
use  the  next  three  Bridge 
Features  added  together. 
Milton  C.  Work  heads  the 
nationwide  radio  liroad- 
easting. 

A  Jtthn  Dille 
Lpadership  feature 


one  of  th«*  World'w  fsrm(4*wt 
.•\iiUiorlii4»ii  on  Youth  trniiiliiK 


Your  Boy  and  Your 
(rirl 

a  superb  daily  feature  — 
with  Question  and  An.-wer 
department  —  wliieii  will 
carry  your  paper  into 
Homes  and  keep  it  there. 
This  feature  will  put  be¬ 
hind  your  newspaper  not 
only  the  Mothers  and 
Fathers  of  your  field  hut 
your  strong,  local  Parent- 
Teacher  Association,  your 
Public  S-hool  System  and 
the  Young  People  them¬ 
selves.  A  splendid  letter 
producer. 

A  John  Dillr 
Leaderahip  feature 


Philip  Now  hill 

author  of 

“Buok”  Ro^<•rh, 

2 129  A.  D. 

II  Mf*nMtitlon  in  flit* 
n«*WM|m|»«*r  witrlil  when  IiIm 
remarkable  tiilientiire  Mtrip 
waN  releaweti  b>  National 
Newspaper  Service,  Newa* 
paper  r  e  a  il  e  r  n  enthii**!* 
aMlif'till.v  iKTiaini  It.  A 
iimanlfleent  ll»t  of  Jiint 
laliort  of  DNl  newMptipern  ii»e 
Kiiek.  Anionv  them  are  utieli 
alilv  eillteil  paper**  aa  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  Baltimore  News, 
Boston  Herald,  Pittsburgh 
Post  Gazette,  Buffalo  News, 
Minneapolis  Journal,  5«aff/e 
Times,  Oakland  Tribune, 
etc,,  etc, 

Tuke  a  tip — 

(ii'l  ‘‘Burk’’  Kouith 

A  John  Dille 
Leader  ah  i  p  f  <‘u  t  it  rt* 


(lliesler  Horton 


(rood  Golf 

produces  the  most  widely 
s«dd  golf  feature  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  A  brilliant  player  him¬ 
self,  Mr,  Horton,  a  univer¬ 
sity  man,  with  the  teach¬ 
ing  instinct,  knows  how  to 
impart  golf  knowledge  to 
golfers  hy  the  written  word 
'iipplemented  with  vivid, 
accurate  art. 

G«(  Cheater  Horton  on 
Golf  and  lead  in  your 
field. 

A  John  Dille 
Leaderahip  feature 


r  s  h  i  p 


National  ISewspaiyer  Service  believes  that  the  ttbjectives  soiiglit  hy  newsiHifter,  hy  syndieale,  hy  aiilhar  ainl 
public  are  in  perfect  aeeortl. 

National  ISeu's/Hi/ter  Service  hy  its  recognition  of  each  editor’s  prohlems,  his  immediate  ohjeetives.  his 
hnig  swing  ohjeetives  strives  to  work  with,  ami  further,  his  aims.  Our  eslahlislietl 
features  —  and  the  new  ones  we  shall  introduee  from  lime  to  time  —  will  he  preseiitetl 
I  Djjj  111  the  spirit  of  the  foregoing  statement. 


Hotel  Alter, 
strengthen  the 
J^^ctive  news- 
noiher  informs- 

Sant/ oil  c  he* 
•t  four. 


Potential  Greats 

No  man  or  woman  ever  achieved  greatness  at  a  single  hound.  Behind  every  siieeessfiil 
entleavor  lies  a  haekgnniml  of  preparation.  So  we  also  recomnit'iid  tmr  splemiiti  grtmp 

of  Sports  Page,  Financial  Page,  tnnen's  Page  ami 
Suntlay  Page  features  wliieli  space  |»revents  listing  here. 
Among  llieni  are  some  great  features  of  tomorrow. 

paper  Service  Write  -  or  -  Wire  for  samples 

'^Street  iw..c.w,„,vi<..iwj«  and  detailed  information  on 

these  Leadership  features 


/ 


Our  Lecture  Staff  Is  Composed  Of  Women  Of  Wide 
Experience  In  Cooking  School  Work — All  Of  Tfiem  Ex¬ 
perts  In  The  Dissemination  Of  Accurate  Information  On 
Household  Subjects 


A  Typical  Crowd  In  Attendance  At  One  Of  Our  Schools 
The  Modern  Woman  Is  Eager  For  Sound  Information  On 
All  Matters  Pertaining  To  The  Home 

We  Will  Appreciate  The  Opportunity  Of  Con¬ 
ferring  With  You  And  Giving  You  The  Benefit 
of  Our  Elxperience  in  Conducting  Over  800 
Cooking  Schools 

Now  Booking  For  Season  1929  -  30 

Home  Economics  Service  Corporation 

247  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City 


BECAUSE  With  Our  Plan  You  Are  Assured  of  Creating 
Good  Will  And  Stimulating  Advertising  Both  Local  and 

National 


There  Is  No  Guesswork  About  Our  National  Lineage 
Since  We  Guarantee  A  Definite  Stipulated  Amount 


i  \ 


CONVENTION  HEADQUARTERS 
ROOMS  423-424  WALDORF  ASTORIA 


WHY  A 

COOKING  SCHOOL? 


/ 


it  seemed  to  be  the  general  opinion  that 
the  matter  was  of  sufficient  importance 
for  the  creation  of  a  committee  to  make 
inquiry  into  it  and  to  report  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Society.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  at  this  late  hoilm  for  anyone 
to  speak  authoritatively  or  judicially  on 
the  question  at  this  session,  but  I  do 
believe  that  it  is  a  matter  which  should 
be  considered  by  this  Society  from  the 
editorial  standpoint,  should  be  considered 
with  reference  to  its  part  as  an  effort  by 
this  corporation  to  control  editorial  policy 
of  newspapers,  and  I  think  the  matter 
should  come  up  at  our  next  annual  meet¬ 
ing  for  very  serious  discussion  and  pos¬ 


sibly  for  some  recommendations  in  the  pect  that  the  article  in  the  Nation  was 
way  t)f  legislation.  written  with  that  information  at  hand. 

President  Harrison. — If  the  trend  out-  with  perhaps  the  point  of  view  of  the 
lined  by  Mr.  Abbot  continues  for  next  Nation  back  of  it. 

year,  then  I  presume  it  would  be  logical  I  think  this  matter  is  important  in  a 
for  one  rising  to  address  the  meeting  of  general  way,  although  si>caking  person- 
the  A.  N.  P.  A.  in  19J(),  shall  I  say,  to  ally,  1  dt)n‘t  care  what  the  utility  corn- 
say,  “Gentlemen  and  Fellow  Workers  of  mission  people  do  so  long  as  they  let  the 
the  International  Paper  Comi)any.”  editors  alone.  I  think  the  editor  who  is 

Henry  B.  Russell,  editor,  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  have  his 

(Mass.)  L'nion. — I  think  that  Mr.  .Abort's  own  opinions  is  all  right  and  should  be 
statement  of  the  article  in  the  Nation  is  able  to  use  them  fairly  for  both  sides, 
one  that  should  be  followed  as  an  interest-  President  Harrison. — I  think  some  of 
ing  article,  although  I  think  the  matter  us  are  hopeful,  Mr.  Russell,  that  the 
was  covered  much  more  fully  in  Editor  editors  who  are  able  to  have  their  own 
&  Pi  BLiSHKR  in  several  articles.  I  sus-  opinions  retain  the  right  to  express  them. 


PARKER  PRESCRIBES  “NEWS' 
FOR  UTILITIES 


(Continued  from  page  28) 


at  the  time  this  appraisal  was  set  forth, 
this  Gristmill  Jones’  water  wheel  and 
its  dynamo  was  listed  in  this  appraisal 
at  a  value  of  $775,000,  on  which  the 
public,  if  that  had  been  allowed  to  go  in, 
would  have  paid  8  per  cent  forever. 

Now,  the  newspaper  function,  repre¬ 
senting  as  it  does,  the  public,  it  to  spot 
such  items  as  that,  is  to  spot  propaganda, 
is  to  take  the  attitude  toward  the  public 
utility  that  it  takes  toward  the  individual, 
that  “we  arc  fair  to  you  as  long  as  you 
are  fair  to  the  public,  but  that,  as  the 
guardians  of  public  welfare,  though 
self-constituted,  we  newspaper  men  are 
not  going  to  permit  your  public  rela¬ 
tions  engineer,  nor  your  engineers,  nor 
your  lawyers,  nor  any  of  the  rest  of 
your  operating  officials  to  put  into  the  JVo.  4  of  a  Series 
record  anything  that  isn’t  the  truth,  nor 
to  put  into  the  appraisal  any  of  the 
(iristmill  Jones  stuff  that  you  are  not 
entitiled  to." 

President  Harrison. — The  chair  will  be 
glad  to  recognize  anyone  who  has  any¬ 
thing  to  offer  on  this  tremendously  impor¬ 
tant  subject.  I  for  one  would  be  glad  to 
have  some  memlier  of  the  New  F.ngland 
delegation  arise  and  tell  us  the  meaning 
behind  the  recent  sale  of  the  Boston  Her- 
old  and  Traveler. 

Willis  J.  Abbot,  editor,  Boston  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor. — As  a  number  of 
the  members  of  this  Society  know,  some 
of  the  facts  relative  to  that  sale  and  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  movement  of  the  International 
Paper  Company  to  control  newspapers 
throughout  the  United  States,  of  which 
the  Herald  was  only  an  isolated  instance, 
are  set  forth  at  some  length  and  ap¬ 
parently  with  a  gCKxl  deal  of  authority  in 
the  current  number  of  the  New  York 
Sation.  The  allegation  is  made  that  the 
International  Paper  Company,  which,  as 
you  know,  goes  very  far  towards  fixing 
the  price  of  print  paper  for  all  of  us, 
is  developing  very  largely  the  power  side 
of  its  industry,  gathering  in  power  plants 
all  through  the  United  States,  and  at  the 
same  time  is  purchasing  newspapers,  or  a 
controlling  interest  in  newspapers.  The 
policy  of  the  company  seems  to  be  to  buy 
50  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the  paper, 
on  which  it  already  has  one  or  two  friends 
in  the  directorate,  so  that  it  controls  a 
majority  interest.  This  was  the  case  with 
the  Boston  Herald  and  Traveler.  We 
have  had  it  stated  that  there  are  other 
great  newspapers  in  the  United  States  to 
which  this  company  has  made  overtures 
for  purchase.  We  know  that  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  record  that  a  Chicago  newspaper, 
the  Evening  Journal,  admits  the  heavy 
interest  of  the  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  in  its  ownership. 

We  find  this  corporation  explaining  its 
increasing  ownership  in  the  American 
press  on  the  plausible  plea  that  it  manu- 
actures  paper,  more  print  paper  than  any 
other  organization  in  the  world,  and  that 
it  is  buying  these  papers  to  furnish  an 
outlet  for  its  product.  That  is  plausible. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is  going 
heavily  into  the  power  business,  which  is 
a  public  utility,  as  you  know,  and  the 
suspicion  is,  I  think,  justified  that  it 
acquires  these  papers  not  wholly  in  order 
to  tie  to  it  customers  upon  which  it  may 
rely  in  the  future,  but  to  control  the  edi¬ 
torial  policy  of  the  paper  in  reference  to 
the  distribution  of  power  throughout  the 
country. 

In  this  same  article,  which  I  would 
urge  every  member  of  this  Society  to 
read,  are  made  some  very  damaging  as¬ 
sertions  as  to  the  influence  exerted  by 
the  International  Paper  Company  on  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  suppressing  investigation,  and  in 
^e  Agricultural  Department,  while  the 
influence  has  been  exercised  to  suppress 
inventions  which  are  intended  to  r^uce 
the  price  of  paper  by  the  utilization  of 
waste  products  on  the  farm,  and  also  to 
increase  the  income  of  farmers  by  making 
the  products  which  are  now  absolute 
waste  of  economic  value. 

In  our  informal  discussion  that  came 
up  among  the  directors  of  this  Society, 


Clean  metal  at  ideal  casting  tem¬ 
perature  is  essential  to  uninter¬ 
rupted,  low  cost  operation  of 
line-casting  machines.  The  Mon¬ 
omelt  System  begins  at  the 
beginning  and  cleans  up  the 
composing  room  and  system¬ 
atizes  the  handling  of  metal  from 
killed  out  slugs  to  casting.  Thru 
specially  designed  metal-han¬ 
dling  furniture,  not  only  is  type 
metal  kept  free  from  dirt  and 
impurities  but  eight  metal-han¬ 
dling  operations  are  reduced  to 
two.  The  metal  furnace  is  elim¬ 
inated,  oxidation  is  reduced,  and 
drossage  is  cut  75%.  Metal  is 
automatically  cleaned  and  kept 
clean.  Results  are  increased  pro¬ 
duction,  greatly  reduced  costs 
and  perfect,  solid  slugs  with 
clean,  sharp  faces. 

Hundreds  of  newspapers,  large  and  small,  type 
compositors,  printers  and  publishers  in  U.  S., 

Canada  and  foreign  countries  have  eliminated  the 
metal  furnace,  speeded  up  production  and  stopped 
composing  room  leaks  by  installing  the  Monomelt 
System,  which  pays  for  itself  in  less  than  one  year. 

Electric  or  Gas  Mono  melt  Units  for  Linotype, 
Intertype,  Linoftraph,  Lndloic,  Elrod 
anil  .Monotype. 


Phantom  view  of  Monomelt  showinz  method  of  meltinx  down  Muks  and 
delivering  metal,  clean  and  hot,  to  machine  pot  through  automatic  needle 
valve.  Note  governors  that  maintain  perfect  heat  control  in  both  pots — 
also  bell  which  rings  when  metal  is  low  in  Monomelt. 


By  eliminating  the 
metal  furnace — and  one 
melting  of  metal — the 
M  ono  melt  saves  lime, 
labor,  fuel  trouble,  and 
metal  losses. 


By  providing  an  effi¬ 
cient  killoul,  the  Mono¬ 
melt  System  doef  away 
•with  the  scattering  of 
metal  on  the  floor — re¬ 
duces  the  labor  of  shov¬ 
eling  and  sweeping,  and 
furnishes  adequate  stor- 
age  for  the  entire  dead 
metal  supply. 


Why  melt  metal  twice  to  use  it  onceT 


OMELT  CO.  -  -  -  1636  Polk  Street,  Minneapolis,  Minn 

Sole  agent  for  the  BrltUh  Itlea:  II.  W.  CASLO.N  &  CO.,  Limited,  82  ChUwell  Street,  London,  England 
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1.  A.  A.  TO  LAUNCH  FACT-FINDING  PROGRAM 

Preparations  Being  Completed  for  Both  Chicago  and  Berlin  Conventions — Dr.  Julius  Klein,  Walter 

Strong  and  John  Benson  to  Address  Chicago  Meetings  _ 


IJRtPAKATlONS  for  the  two  big 
conventions  of  the  International  Ad¬ 
vertising  Association,  marking  the  23th 
anniversary  of  the  group,  are  nearing 
completion  and  program  details  being 
worked  out.  The  Chicago  meeting  will 
be  held  May  14  to  16,  and  the  ilerlin, 
Germany,  convention  August  12  to  15. 

Two  of  America's  foremost  economists, 
iJr.  Julius  Klein,  last  week  ap|)ointed 
.\ssi.sunt  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 
Harold  Moulton,  director  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Economics,  will  be  speakers  at  the 
Chicago  convention. 

Their  presence  in  conference  with  the 
leaders  of  American  business  to  deter¬ 
mine  “what,  if  anything,  ails  advertis¬ 
ing,”  is  expected  to  do  much  toward  solv¬ 
ing  many  of  the  problems  now  liefore  the 
advertising  profession  and  its  clients,  the 
larger  advertisers  cf  the  country. 

Dr.  Klein’s  subject  will  be  “What  In¬ 
dustry  Expects  of  Advertising.”  Mr. 
Moulton,  whose  institute  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  studies  on  Germany’s  ability  to  pay 
its  war  debts  and  the  advisability  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  waterway,  will  speak  on 
“■The  Scientific  .\pproach  in  .Advertis¬ 
ing.” 

The  Chicago  convention  wi’.l  l»e  ojieiied 
by  C.  C.  Younggreen,  president,  and  the 
welcome  to  the  delegates  made  by  Frank 
Winans,  president  of  the  Chicago  .Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Commerce.  Walter  Strong, 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Xncs,  and 
chairman  of  the  asswiation’s  Imard  of 
governors,  will  make  the  resiKMise. 

With  this  convention,  the  1.  -A. 
definitely  announces  a  new  departure  in 
the  form  of  its  work.  Hitherto,  for  the 
past  25  years,  the  association  has  aimed 
to  use  its  own  slogan;  to  “further  the 
best  interests  of  advertising.”  N'ow,  it 
feels  that  having  uttered  the  formation 
of  local  advertising  clubs  and  national 
associations,  and  having  carried  this 
branch  of  the  work  forward  to  the  point 
where  it  has  become  of  international  sig¬ 
nificance,  it  is  time  to  advocate  and  work 
for  fact-finding  methods  in  advertising 
practice,  and  to  formulate  and  inter jiret 
social,  ethical  and  economic  values  in 
advertising, 

“Very  successful  and  valuable  liavc 
been  the  results  of  research  in  advertis¬ 
ing  and  marketing  and  in  other  bnsinc'S 
fields,”  the  association  says,  “but  it  has 
l>ecn  felt  by  leaders  in  the  association  that 
there  are  still  many  intangibles  which 
may,  by  concentrated  effort,  lie  reduced 
to  a  definite  form,  and  thus  make  the 
road  to  future  progress  smoother,  ban- 
phasis  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  necessity 
that  organized  advertising  put  the  weight 
of  its  support  behind  a  progressive  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  main  trends  of  thought  de¬ 
veloped  will,  it  is  hoped,  suggest  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  aiding  buyers,  sellers  and 
readers  of  advertising — as  well  as  mak¬ 
ers  of  advertising — to  understand  ex¬ 
actly  how  advertising  sei^-es  the  general 
good  and  when  advertising  pays.” 

Mr.  Strong  will  speak  on  “The  New 
Goal  of  the  International  .Advertising  As¬ 
sociation,”  telling  of  the  progress  made 
in  the  re.search  bureau  plans.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  there  will  be  a  number  of  meet¬ 
ings  of  various  groups  of  the  bureau. 

.An  outline  of  the  association’s  schedule 
and  its  speakers  follow : 

Tuesday  Ev'ening,  May  14 
Convention  opened  by — C.  C.  Young- 
green.  President  I.  A.  A. 

Address  of  Welcome — Frank  Winans, 
president,  Chicago  .Association  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

“The  \ew  Goal  of  the  International 
.Advertising  Association” — Walter  .A. 
Strong.  Chicago  Daily  Keu’s.  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  I.  A.  A.  board  of  governors. 

“What  Industry  Expects  of  .Advertis¬ 
ing” — Dr.  Julius  Klein,  assistant  sec¬ 
retary  of  Commerce. 

Wednesday  Morning,  May  15 
“The  Scientific  .Approach  to  Fact- 
Finding” — Harold  Moulton,  Brookings 
Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 

1 


“What  Facts  Arc  I’.sychologists  (Con¬ 
tributing  to  Advertising” — E.  K.  Strong, 
Jr.,  dean  of  business  administration,  I.e- 
laud  Stanford  University. 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  May  15 

“(fur  Common  Cause” — John  Benson, 
president,  .American  .As.sociation  of  .Ad¬ 
vertising  .Agencies. 

“Blind  Areas  in  Marketing  and  .Adver¬ 
tising” — Guy  (.'.  Smith.  Director  of  .Ad¬ 
vertising  and  Research,  Libby,  McN'eill 
&  Libby. 

“The  Louisville  Gr<A'cry  Survey:  A 
Recent  Example  of  ( o-(  fperative  Fact 
Finding  and  Its  Significance  to  .Advertis¬ 
ing  Alen” — J.  W.  .Millard.  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  I>(niestic  Commerce,  De- 
(lartment  of  Commerce. 

Thitisday  .Morning,  .May  16 

Annual  Business  Meeting. 

“Merchandising  on  Known  I'.lements” 
— P.  B.  Zimmerman,  sales  manager.  <jen- 
cral  Electric  Company.” 

“How  fJne  Industry  Is  Finding  Itself” 
— Irving  S.  Pauli,  President,  Institute  of 
Carpet  Manufacturers  of  America. 

“Progress  in  the  Study  of  .National 
Markets” — J.  W.  Hayes,  director  of  re¬ 
search,  Crowell  Publishing  Company. 

Thursday  .Aftfjinoo.n.  May  16 

“Centralized  Facts  for  the  Common 
(ioofl” — O.  C.  Harn,  managing  director, 
.Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

“Tile  International  .Advertising  .Asso¬ 
ciation  Bureau  of  Research  and  Educa¬ 
tion — Nathaniel  AN’.  Barnes,  director. 

“The  Responsibility  of  .Advertising  to 
the  Investor” — By  a  representative  of  or¬ 
ganized  banking. 

Thursday  I'vening,  May  16 

Ifinner,  followed  by  fine  s|>cakcr  and 
ilancing. 

A  tentative  schedule  of  meetings  of 
the  various  organizations  meeting  in  Chi¬ 
cago  at  the  same  time  as  the  I.  .A.  .A. 
has  l>een  worked  out  so  that  there  is  little 
conflict. 

These  groups  include  the  International 
.AssfK'iation  of  Newspaper  .Advertising 
Executives,  Theatrical  .Advertising  .As.so¬ 
ciation,  Pulilic  Utilities  Advertising 
Association,  Agricultural  Publishers 
Association,  Direct  Mail  .Advertising 
.Association,  and  the  Federation  of 
AA'omen’s  .Advertising  Clubs.  Their 
schedules,  together  with  the  I.  .A.  .A. 
im-eting,  folbtw ; 

Saturday,  Man  11 

10  .A.  M. — Registration  for  members 
of  the  International  .Association  of 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives, 
Drake  Hotel. 

.Sunday,  May  12 

10  .A.  M.— Opening  of  registration 

booth.  Palmer  House,  for  registration  of 
all  delegates  to  the  convention  and  all 
department  meetings. 

Monday,  May  15 

6  :,10  .A.  M. — h'irst  meeting  of  I.  .A.  N. 
.A.  F...  Drake  Hotel. 

2  P.  .M. — Second  meeting  of  I.  .A.  N. 
.A.  E.,  Drake  Hotel. 

4  P.  M. — Theatrical  .Advertising  .Asso¬ 
ciation,  154  N.  I.a  Salle  Street. 

Tuesday,  May  14 

9:50  A.  M. — Third  meeting,  I.  A.  N. 
.A.  E.,  Drake  Hotel.  Public  Utilities  .Ad¬ 
vertising  .Association,  Palmer  House. 
Meeting  of  the  Advertising  Commission, 
Palmer  House,  Direct  Mail  .Advertising 
.Association. 

12:15  P.  M. — laincheon  meeting, 
.American  Community  .Advertising  .Asso- 
ciatiiin.  Palmer  House. 

2  P.  M. — Agricultural  Publishers 
Assiwiation,  Palmer  House.  Public  Util¬ 
ities  Advertising  .Association,  Palmer 
House.  I.  A.  N.  .A.  E.,  Drake  Hotel. 
Direct  Mail  .Advertising  .Association. 
.Advertising  Commission.  Palmer  House. 
Sixth  district  (iet-Togethcr  meeting. 
Palmer  House. 

4:50  P.  M. — Meeting  of  nominating 
committee.  Palmer  House. 


8  P.  M.— Opening  Session,  Interna¬ 
tional  .Advertising  .Association,  Red 
l.ac(juer  room.  Palmer  House. 

A\fj).nf:»sday,  May  15 

8  .A.  M. — Breakfast  meeting.  Federation 
of  AA'omen’s  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World.  Palmer  House. 

10  .A.  M. — I.  .A.  -A.  meeting.  Palmer 
House. 

12:15  P.  M. — Federation  of  AA'omen’s 
.Advertising  Clubs,  Illinois  AA’omen’s 
.Athletic  Club.  Research  bureaus,  1.  .A.  .A., 
Projects  2,  4  and  6,  luncheons.  Palmer 
House.  Bantpiet  luncheon,  I.  A.  N.  .A.  E., 
Drake  Hotel. 

2  P.  .Al. — I.  .A.  .A.  meeting.  Palmer 
House. 

6:.5()  P.  M. — .Annual  ilinner  meeting, 
.Advertising  Club  Ixiard.  Palmer  Hotise. 

Thursday,  May  16 

9  .A.  M. —  I.  A.  .A.  .Annual  business 
meeting.  Palmer  House. 

10  A.  M. — I.  .A.  .A.  general  session. 
Palmer  House. 

12:15  P.  M. — I.  .A.  .A.  research  bureaus. 
Projects  5,  3,  8  and  10,  lunchecHis.  Palmer 
House. 

2  P.  M. — I.  .A.  .A.  meeting.  Palmer 
House. 

7  P.  M. — .Annual  I.  .A.  .A.  baiuiuet, 
I’almer  House. 

*<  P.  M. — Ball.  Palmer  House. 

.According  to  advance  rejKirts  tbe  Berlin 
convention  will  set  new  records  both  in 
attendance  and  in  its  number  of  displays. 
The  return  of  ('.  C.  A’ounggreen,  presi- 
rlent  of  the  I.  .A.  .A.,  from  (jermany  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  ago  was  the  signal  for  unified 
efforts  of  clubs  throughout  the  country  to 
intensify  their  efforts  toward  sending 
delegations  with  the  result  that  many 
reservations  are  iK-ing  made. 


The  international  aspects  of  advertisiii;> 
and  world  trade  will  be  taken  up  at  thi.. 
convention,  which  will  be  addressed  by 
many  notaliles  of  the  Old  World,  includ¬ 
ing  President  Hindenburg,  of  Germany. 

(.’oincident  with  the  Berlin  meeting, 
there  will  lie  an  exposition  of  advertising 
and  promotional  methods  used  throughrxit 
the  world.  This  will  open  August  10  and 
continue  through  Sept.  8. 

.A  compilation  of  world  literature  on 
advertising,  with  a  reading  and  sales 
room,  will  be  part  of  the  exposition, 
which  will  he  housed  in  the  Kaiserdamn 
Exposition  Halls,  h'xhibits  will  be  built 
around  the  subject  “.Advertising  and  the 
City,"  with  displays  showing  how  proper 
advertising  not  only  protects  the  city’s 
apnearance,  but  lends  it  new  attractions. 

Under  the  heading  “Community  .Ad¬ 
vertising."  a  review  of  modern  tourist 
traffic  proiiKition  in  various  countries  will 
be  presented,  while  the  language  of  the 
display  window  will  lie  translated  into 
exhibits  <mi  “Show-AA'indow  Street.” 

The  (ierman  exhibitors  are  particularly 
interested  in  the  matter  of  artistic  ex¬ 
pression  as  an  advertisin'^  factor,  and  the 
Iiighest  achievements  of  German  advertis¬ 
ing  art  will  be  on  display.  Other  exhibits 
will  trace  the  history  of  advertising,  and 
numerous  booths  will  be  available  for 
individual  displays  showing  what  adver¬ 
tising  has  meant  to  advertisers,  and  for 
special  exhibits  of  various  states  and 
countries. 


HEADS  GOOD  ROADS  GROUP 

AN'.  R.  Orchard,  editor  of  the  Council 
fluffs  fla.)  Nonpareil,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Iowa  Good  Roads  .Asso¬ 
ciation. 


Established  1892 


NEW  YORK 
271  Madison  .Ave. 


CHICAGO 

.360  No.  Michigan  Ave. 


Coast-to-Coast  Representation 
for  Daily  Newspapers 

FOKDPAKSOyS-STFXHER,  INC. 

Estahlislied  in  1892  by  Horace  M.  Ford. 

Fred  F.  Parsons  became  associated  with 
Mr.  Ford  in  1899  and  in  1915  tbe  business  was 
incorporated  under  the  name  of  The  Ford- 
Parsons  Co.  Walter  R.  Stecher  joined  the 
organization  at  that  time  and  on  March  1, 
1929,  tbe  firm  name  was  changed  to  Ford- 
Parsons-Stecher,  Inc. 

^  Mr.  Stecher  becomes  Vice-President  of  the 
Company  —  in  charge  of  the  New  York  office. 

Mr.  John  V.  Conger  for  five  years  with  the 
Company  is  associated  with  Mr.  Stecher  in  the 
New  York  office. 

HORACE  M.  FORD,  Pre*. 

WALTER  R.  STECHER,  Vice-Pre». 

FRED  F.  F’AR.SONS,  Ser’y-Trea*. 


LOS  ANGELES 
WeMern  Parifir  Bldg. 


PORTLAND 
Security  Bldg. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
Sharon  Bldg. 


flThe  KrUo  (Wanh.)  Krloonian-Tribunc  announre<i,  rffi'ctive  May  lal, 
the  appointment  of  Ford-Paiwomt-Slrrher,  Inr.,  to  be  its  repreoenta- 
lives  in  New  York.  Thin  organization  ban  reprenenled  'Tbe  Keloonian- 
Tribune  for  the  paal  five  year*  in  tbe  Chicago  and  Parifir  (Toaat  offirea. 


Confidence  is  born  of  experience. 

in  the  over  400  newspaper  plants  where 
they  use  Certifieds  they  know  that  they 
can  depend  upon  our  dry  mats  for  the 
production  of  well-printed  papers  day  in 
and  day  out. 

Publishers  and  stereotypers  alike  have 
confidence  in  Certified  Dry  Mats  because 
they  have  found  them  reliable  and  de¬ 
pendable.  We  appreciate  and  respect 
this  confidence  by  making  only  the  best 
mats  we  know  how,  and  by  maintaining 
one  and  the  same  price  to  all. 

We  know  that  Certifieds  will  merit  your 
confidence,  and  so  we  respectfully  Invite 
you  to  get  acquainted. 

To  compare  is  to  know. 


Certified  Dry  Mat  Corporation 

340  Madison  Avenue  ^  New  York,  N.Y. 

FOR  DEPENDABLE  STEREOTYPING~USE CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS 

MADE  IN  U.S.A. 
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SNAPPY,  SCINTILLATING  SILURIANS  SUP, 
SING,  SWAP  “SCOOP”  STORIES 

Newspaper  Workers  of  Thirty  Years  or  More  Service  on  New 
York  Dailies  Meet  at  Annual  Banquet — Former  and 
Present  Journalistic  Methods  Compared 

By  JOHN  C.  KLEIN 


A  GAIN'  The  Silurians. 

From  nearby  places  and  from  the 
furthermost  reaches  of  Greater  New 
'\'ork,  and  even  beyond,  the  patriarchs  of 
this  society  met  on  the  night  of  April  18 
at  Hotel  Brevoort,  New  York  City,  in 
annual  reunion  and  dinner  observance. 

The  membership  is  confined  to  news¬ 
paper  editors,  copy  readers,  reporters  and 
illustrators  of  New  York  City  who  have 
for  not  less  than  30  years  b«n  engaged 
in  newspaper  work.  Many  of  them  are 
still  connected  with  dailies  here  while 
•rjthers  have  retired  entirely  or  are  now 
engaged  in  other  lines. 

The  bromide,  “once  a  newspaper  man, 
always  a  newspaper  man,"  applies  to  all 
of  them,  without  distinction.  The  news¬ 
paper  lure  still  attracts  even  those  who 
are  no  longer  engaged  ki  press  activities, 
for  from  several  comparatively  distant 
•cities  came  those  to  attend  the  dinner  who 
are  now  practicing  law  or  are  connected 
with  financial  institutions. 

It  is  the  custom  of  these  ancients,  all, 
on  the  occasion  of  these  get-togethers  to 
reminisce,  tell  each  other  how  good  they 
are  yet,  and,  of  course,  compare  the  New 
York  dailies  of  the  present  day  with  those 
of  thirty — or  more  or  less — years  ago, 
usually  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter, 
while  admitting  the  excellence  of  the 
modern  newspaper. 

The  title  “Silurians,”  it  may  be  ex¬ 
plained,  was  ado|ited  at  the  instance  of 
some  facetiously  minded  person,  because 
regarded  as  expressive  of  the  venerable 
age  of  the  mcmiters  and  of  the  ancient 
times  in  which  they  did  newspaper  work. 
According  to  scientists  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  Silurian  age,  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  earth,  existed  600,000,000 
years  ago. 

Of  the  members  92  were  at  the  dinner. 
Charles  VV.  Sutherland  of  the  Nrw  York 
IVorld,  as  president,  sat  at  the  head  of 
the  table.  Some  philanthropic  and  mod¬ 
est  Silurian  whose  identity  was  pur¬ 
posely  not  disclosed,  provided  cards  on 
which  verses  from  many  well-known 
songs  were  printed  and  these  were  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  diners,  who  sang  in 
more  or  less  harmony. 

It  is  a  rule  of  the  Silurians  that  no 
addresses  by  speakers  be  recorded  in  de¬ 
tail  hence  no  full  report  of  what  was 
said  may  here  lie  put  down,  but  it  is  per¬ 
missible  to  mention  that  of  the  speakers 
Don  C.  Seitz,  formerly  business  manager 
of  the  World,  in  humorous  fashion  as¬ 
serted:  “I  could  take  all  the  men  who 
are  in  this  room  tonight  and  in  48  hours 
get  out  a  better  paper  than  New  York 
has  ever  had.” 

W.  O.  Inglis,  now  of  the  Rockefeller 
Institute,  but  formerly  of  the  old 
York  Herald,  and  the  World,  and  in  his 
day  one  of  the  best  reporters  New  York 
has  ever  known,  told  of  his  experiences 
as  a  correspondent  while  in  Cuba  during 
the  Spanish- American  War  and  how, 
while  being  shot  at  by  Spanish  soldiers, 
and  in  a  fiercely  blazing  sun  his  thoughts 
turned  to  cooling  glasses  of  beer  no 
doubt  being  served  at  the  same  moment 
in  a  well  Imown  “garden”  in  New  York 
frequented  by  newspaper  men. 

Thomas  W.  Alvord,  also  for  many 
years  with  the  New  York  Herald  of  the 
younger  Bennett’s  time,  recalled  some  of 
the  ^ckbreaking  and  soul-trying  things 
he  underwent  in  Cuba  during  the  war 
with  Spain.  He  also  reminisced,  to  the 
delight  of  his  hearers,  about  his  experi¬ 
ences  while  covering  police  headquarters 
in  Mulberry  street  many  years  ago. 

Robert  E.  Livingston  and  William  A. 
Hoy,  a  former  president  of  the  society 
and  at  one  time  city  editor  of  the  World, 
gave  accounts  of  the  present  and  pros- 
pe^ive  workings  of  the  fund  provid^  by 
will  of  James  Gordon  Bennett  the 
younger,  for  the  benefit  of  men  who 
have  worked  on  New  York  dailies  for 


more  than  ten  years  and  who  may  be  in 
need. 

The  committee  on  future  pfilicy  of  the 
society,  of  which  Mr.  Hoy  is  chairman, 
reported  that  various  proposals  as  to  pol¬ 
icy  have  been  received.  These  are  to  be 
submitted  later  to  members  for  their  ap¬ 
proval  or  rejection. 

The  retiring  president,  Charles  W. 
Sutherland,  received  a  vote  of  thanks  for 
the  conscientious  and  successful  services 
rendered  the  society  during  his  term  of 
office.  Robert  E.  Livingston  was  unani¬ 
mously  elected  to  succeed  Mr.  Suther¬ 
land.  Mr.  Livingston  has  for  many 
years  been  one  of  the  high  executive  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  Consolidated  Gas  Company. 
For  a  long  time  he  was  the  “star”  re¬ 
porter  among  many  other  “star”  men  on 
the  New  York  Herald  during  the  younger 
Bennett’s  regime.  David  G.  Baillie,  form¬ 
erly  one  of  the  liest  known  and  cleverest 
reporters  of  the  World,  was  reelected 
secretary  and  Frederick  W.  Shipman, 
for  years  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  that  paper  and  still  active,  was  again 
chosen  as  treasurer. 

The  following  were  elected  memliers 
of  the  executive  committee :  C.  W. 
Sutherland,  D.  G.  Baillie,  F.  W.  Ship- 
man,  S.  T.  Mather,  J.  L.  Heaton,  O.  K. 
Davis,  J.  J.  Spurgeon,  C.  E.  Still,  W, 
O.  Inglis,  C.  E.  Russell  and  P.  Walton 

The  diners  included :  Robert  E.  Liv¬ 
ingston,  Ia-o  Redding,  Don  C.  Seitz,  F. 
W.  Shipman,  I>nuis  Seilxild,  Willis  Holly, 
Luther  B.  Little,  Samuel  J.  Taylor,  E.  N. 
Dart,  David  (j.  Baillie,  John  C.  Klein, 
Frank  M.  Rooney,  J.  L.  Heaton,  Jack 
Pratt,  John  C.  Eckel,  Thomas  W.  Al¬ 
vord,  W.  O.  Inglis,  C.  Hartley  Davis,  C. 
J.  Fitzgerald,  Louis  Biederman,  Frank 
L.  Jones,  B.  F.  Casey,  C.  B.  Smith, 
George  J^ymour,  Perry  Walton,  James 
F.  McGrath,  Harold  McD.  Anderson,  V. 

L.  Long,  F.  J.  Lyons,  W.  A.  Hoy,  Max 
Fischel,  A.  E.  Shufeldt,  E.  A.  Roth,  E. 
E.  Pidgeon,  George  Buchanan  Fife,  Rob¬ 
ert  McIntyre,  Albert  Stras.sman.  Joseph 

M.  Cotran,  William  Hoster,  Gustavus 
Myers,  Charles  McCarthy,  Ignatius  Mur¬ 
phy,  Harry  Bates,  G.  W.  Bonte,  John  J. 
Fauth,  Benjamin  A.  Vaughn.  Craig 
Green,  John  Holden,  T.  O.  McGill,  C.  R. 
Borrien,  Thomas  Orr.  Duncan  Corry,  C. 
R.  McCaulev  Robert  J.  Paterson, 
fieorge  F.  Lyons,  R.  H.  Lyman,  E.  W. 
Osborne,  Ferdinand  Ling,  Daniel  L. 
Ryan,  Ross  Keogh,  Timothy  Walsh  and 
Charles  Still. 

Members  of  the  society  and  others  who 
may  wish  to  communicate  with  the  secre¬ 
tary,  David  G.  Baillie,  may  do  so  at  276 
State  street,  Guilford,  Conn.  The  next 
dinner  will  probably  be  held  in  Novem¬ 
ber. 

WORLD  PRINTERS  MEET 

Bureau  to  Ditteminate  Printing  News 
Formed  at  London  Conference 

The  International  Master  Printers 
Congress,  in  convention  last  week  at 
London,  decided  to  form  a  permanent 
bureau  to  receive  and  to  disseminate  to 
world  wide  printing  organizations  in¬ 
formation  on  all  printing  problems,  a 
cable  report  to  Editor  &  Pi'blisher 
says.  The  British  Master  Printers  Fed¬ 
eration  will  support  the  bureau  pending 
the  decision  of  the  international  com¬ 
mittee  regarding  financial  support. 

Gabriel  Delmas,  president  of  the 
French  Master  Printers,  urged  inter¬ 
national  standardization  of  inks  and 
paper  and  urged  a  general  investigation 
of  printers’  problems. 

Germany  was  represented  by  an  ex¬ 
hibit  for  the  first  time  since  the  War. 
A.  E.  Austenleigh,  British  chairman, 
presided  at  the  congress  which  was  at¬ 
tended  by  500  delegates,  2.50  of  whom 
represented  foreign  countries. 


Any  trade  publication  produces  the  above 
slogans.  Various  newspapers  claim  cov¬ 
erages  of  four  out  of  live,  eighty  out  of  one 
hundred,  three  out  of  four,  etc.,  but  very  few 
can  actually  prove  their  coverage,  other  than  a 
division  of  market  families,  by  total  circulation 
figure. 

No  newspaper's  total  circulation  is  home  effec¬ 
tive,  and  in  place  of  selling  an  advertiser  upon 
the  effectiveness  of  their  mediiun,  it  often  pro¬ 
duces  skepticism  and  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
merchants  and  advertisers. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  determine  home  effective 
coverage  and  that  is  by  a  study  of  the  consumers 
in  a  market.  Home  effective  coverage  in  itself 
means  little  and  no  merchant  is  primarily  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  coverage  of  your  newspaper  in  your 
market. 

Produce  facts  and  evidence  which  show  the 
buying  power,  buying  frequency  plus  the  reader 
habits,  store  preferences  and  other  information 
which  is  of  vital  importance  to  him  in  the 
judging  of  his  market  expectancy,  and  linage 
increases  will  result. 

May  we  give  you  the  details  on  Knight  service 
which  deals  from  a  merchandising  point  of 


A  Publisher  Says:  — 

The  etudy  made  by  Emereon 
B.  KnlRht,  Inr.  has  had  a  atabll- 
lainK  elTret  »n  li>eal  advertlsInK. 
ha*  determined  neveral  aerounlB 
in  our  favor,  ha*  two  or  three 
timea  turned  direct  mall  appro- 
priatlona  our  way  and  has  de- 
ridedly  pul  a  new  vialon.  a  new 
anale  of  approach  and  a  valuable 
new  MelltnR  principle  Into  our 
nelllnc  methoda. 


An  Agency  Wrote:  — 

You  perhapa  would  be  Intereatetl 
In  knowlnc  that  our  Keaearch 
Department  flnda  your  atudiea 
to  be  very  dealrable  repwta  and 
particularly  mentioned  that  they 
lihe  It  becauae  of  Ita  complete- 
neaa  and  the  form  In  which  the 
facta  are  preaented. 

They  would  like  very  much  to 
have  theae  Invcatlyatlona  carried 
on  in  other  important  marketa. 


Emerson  B.  Knight,  InCa 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 
225  N.  New  Jersey  Street 


Truthful — Unbiased — Market  Research 
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MISSOURI  LEADS  SCHOOLS 

Hat  Large*!  Journalism  Enrollment 
Among  U.  S.  Uriversities 

Missouri,  Ohio  State,  and  Columbia 
lead  in  enrollment  am^mn  the  li tty-six 
schrjols  and  departments  of  journalism  in 
the  L’nited  States  according  to  Law¬ 
rence  \V.  Murphy  of  the  L'niversity  of 
Illinois,  editor  of  The  Jimrnalisvt 
Quarterly. 

The  names  of  the  sch^iols  and  depart¬ 
ments  and  the  numlier  of  journalism 
majors  in  each  follow:  Missouri  f3t)5)  ; 
Ohio  State  (265);  Columbia  (155); 
MichiKan  (135);  Wisconsin  (134); 
Illinois  (92)  ;  \ew  York  (X9)  ;  (Jregon 
(88)  ;  Minnesftta  (86)  ;  Iowa  (83)  ; 
Nebraska  (80)  ;  Kansas  (79);  W’ashing- 
ton  (75);  Northwestern  (74);  Butler 
(65);  Marquette  (59);  Indiana  (57); 
Oklahoma  (55)  ;  Texas  (52)  ;  Kan>as 
State  (50)  ;  Kentucky  (47)  ;  Notre 
Dame  (47);  Baylor  University  (46); 
Stanford  (45);  (irinnell  (41);  Cali¬ 
fornia  (40)  ;  Montana  State  (38)  ;  Bay¬ 
lor  ('ollege  (36);  Colorado  (36);  Rut¬ 
gers  (33)  ;  (ieorgia  (.k))  ;  Syracuse 
(29)  ;  W'est  Virginia  (28)  ;  Iowa  State 
(23);  Nevada  (23);  Bf»ston  (22);  l)e 
Pauw  (21);  Drake  (21);  Washington 
and  Lee  (21):  i»uisiana  State  (20); 
Detroit  (19)  ;  Southern  California  (19)  ; 
Temple  (19);  Arkansas  (17);  I)e  Paul 
(17)  ;  Ohio  (17)  ;  South  Carolina  (17)  ; 
Mercer  (16);  Tulane  (16);  North 
Dakota  (15);  South  Dakota  (15); 
Southern  Methodist  (15);  Pennsylvania 
(14);  Florida  (12);  North  Carolina 
(12)  :  Pittsburgh  (9). 


ACADEMIC  VS  PRACTICAL 
DEBATED  AGAIN 


(Continued  from  l>aiie  23) 


very  first  newspajK-r  that  was  published, 
through  the  development  of  the  American 
newspajKT,  the  American  newspajier  of 
today,  and  the  second  course  I  would  have 
entirely  inspirational,  intending  to  culti¬ 


vate  in  the  mind  of  the  student  of  news- 
pai>er  work  some  conception  of  what 
newspaper  work  is. 

(ieorge  A.  Hough.  Jr.,  news  editor, 
Xew  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard. — I  feel 
very  sure  from  my  own  knowledge  of 
Columbia  and  later  knowledge  of  Wis¬ 
consin  and  Mis.souri,  that  one  of  the  great 
values  of  those  courses  is  that  the  student 
who  gfjes  there  and  absorbs  what  is 
offered  to  him  will  get  a  perspective  of 
the  newspaper  business,  not  only  some 
history  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
first  paper  printed  in  Rome,  a  bulletin 
jK>sted  on  the  walls  of  Rome,  right  down 
to  the  present  day.  but  also  gets  some 
consciousness  of  the  functions  of  the 
newspaper  today  in  society.  When  he 
goes  into  the  newspaper  office  he  is  quite 
likely  not  to  know  much  abr>ut  a  district 
man  or  the  mechanics  of  the  business,  but 
he  ought  to  have  a  pretty  good  conception 
of  the  background  and  the  underlying 
principle.  To  my  mind,  that  is  one  of  the 
two  big  rea.sons  why  a  scIvkiI  of  journal¬ 
ism  is  needed. 

W.  P.  Beazell,  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  New  York  WVirld — Until  we  get  a 
standard  organizati<in  for  newspaper  offi¬ 
ces,  how  can  we  exiiect  to  ask  for  stan¬ 
dardized  preparation  for  newspaper 
work?  I  am  very  deeply  interested  in 
this  liecause  one  of  my  by-products  is  a 
connection  with  the  School  of  Journalism 
at  Columbia  University.  I  have  lieen  a 
memlier  of  the  faculty  there  for  the  past 
six  years.  Of  this  1  am  well  satisfied, 
that  the  training  that  is  given  students 
in  schools  of  journalism  on  a  parity  with 
that  at  Columbia  University  is  such  that 
a  man  will  halve,  he  will  quarter,  he  will 
eighth  the  time  that  it  takes  him  to  learn 
what  the  process  is  all  alxiut. 

There  is  one  other  thing  that  I  would 
like  to  suggest  for  your  consideration. 
Newspaper  work  is  not  a  profession.  It 
cannot  be  a  profession.  I  ha|>|Kii  to  be 
one  of  tluise  who  regard  newsiiaiK-r  work 
as  one  of  the  arts.  We  take  tilings.  We 
mold  things.  We  give  our  impressions 
of  them,  ju.st  as  the  landscaiie  painter 
does,  just  as  the  sculptor  does. 

It  isn't  possible  for  us  to  standardize 


things  as  things  are  standardized  in  the 
lave.  man  must  tie  learned  in  techni¬ 
calities  in  the  law.  The  same  thing  is 
true  in  medicine.  He  must  know  form¬ 
ulae.  He  must  know  the  niceties,  the 
details  of  diagnosis  and  all  those  things 
lie  fore  he  can  be  qualified  for  practice. 
The  same  thing  to  a  slightly  less  degree 
is  true  of  theology  but  none  of  these 
things  is  jKissible  in  newspaper  work,  and 
I  say  again  my  conviction  that  a  good 
school  of  journalism  does  qualify  a  man 
with  background,  does  give  him  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  responsibility  of.  it  does  coordi¬ 
nate  all  tho.se  things  in  him  so  that  in 
half  the  time,  in  a  quarter  of  the  time, 
he  has  adapted  himself  to  the  practice 
which  is  the  thing  that  produces  news¬ 
papers. 

Willis  J.  .XblKit.  Boston  Christian 
Science  Monitor — Some  years  ago,  the 
newspaper  I  am  associated  with  suggest¬ 
ed  to  a  numlier  of  the  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism  that  we  would  give  employment 
iliiring  the  vacation  season  to  start  pupils 
whom  they  might  recommend,  and  we 
had  1  think  in  all  the  different  schools 
alxiut  six  such  iiupils.  1  am  sorry  to  say 
the  thing  didn’t  work  out  well,  possibly 
Ix-cause  it  was  a  brief  space  of  time 
that  they  were  with  us.  Kach  substitute 
woiibl  lie  there  about  two  months,  but 
we  found  we  were  simjily  running  a 
supplementary  course  in  journalism.  We 
had  to  teach  these  young  men  almost 
from  the  very  start  what  needed  to  be 
done.  Then  we  changed  the  plan,  and 
for  the  last  three  years  we  have  had 
during  the  summer  on  our  copy  desk  or 
as  feature  writers,  members  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  staffs  of  schools  of  jriurnalism 
throughout  the  country,  and  we  have 
found  some  of  the  most  able  newspaper 
men  have  come  to  us  in  that  way  from 
schools  lx)th  north  and  south. 

I  have  lieeii  very  much  interested  in 
the  high  type  of  erlucators  who  have 
taken  up  that  class  of  work  it  seems.  I 
am  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the  propo¬ 
sition  that  what  is  fundamental  for  a 
newspaper  man  is  a  historical  background, 
a  knowledge  of  history  and  of  economics 
and  politics  and  human  relations.  .Aside 


from  that,  it  is  one  of  the  unfortunate 
features  of  our  profession  that  we  all 
have  to  know  a  little  something  about 
everything.  W  e  are  somewhat  in  the  po¬ 
sition  of  an  advertising  doctor  whose 
advertisements  I  used  to  see  in  the  New 
York  papers  years  ago.  He  advertised 
him.self  as  a  “specialist  in  all  disea>es.” 

I  think  the  newspaper  men  have  to  be 
specialists  in  all  diseases,  but  I  think 
that  to  that,  if  I  would  offer  a  suggestion 
to  any  educational  institution  wffiich  was 
establishing  a  school  of  journalism.  I 
would  urge  that  that  course  should  give 
a  man  a  broad  knowledge  of  practically 
all  matters  entering  into  the  sixial  rela¬ 
tionships  of  men.  but  that  every  student 
should  attempt  to  make  one  particular 
branch  of  knowledge  his  own ;  that  he 
should  be  actually  a  specialist  in  one  sub¬ 
ject.  whether  it  be  foreign  relations, 
local  pc)litics,  economics,  finance ;  that 
each  man  shfuild  select  for  himself  some 
one  feature  in  which  he  should  be  su¬ 
preme.  in  which  his  knowledge  should 
i)e  exact,  and  to  which  his  editor  could 
turn  to  him  for  information  which  would 
Ik*  thoroughly  trustworthy.  Aside  from 
that,  the  broad  general  background  of 
historical  and  economic  knowledge.  1 
think,  is  what  the  schools  of  journalism 
sluiiild  give. 

President  Harrison — Next  to  history 
and  Lnglish  and  shop  practice,  I  have  a 
conviction  that  schof)Is  of  journalism 
ought  to  have  two  years  of  study  of  the 
law  for  every  person  who  expects  to 
enter  the  newspaper  business.  The  more 
I  see  of  newspaper  men,  the  less,  I  rea¬ 
lize.  they  know  about  the  law,  and  it  has 
Ix-en  my  experience  that  the  average  re¬ 
porter  coming  frf»m  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism  that  I  have  contact  with  looks 
uiKiii  the  courts  as  a  medium  through 
which  to  get  a  “hot”  news  story  much 
more  than  the  medium  of  justice  estab¬ 
lished  in  our  civilization  and  the  bulwark 
of  the  lil>erties  of  the  people. 

I  think  we  would  have  a  great  many 
troubles  washed  off  of  our  shoulders  if 
the  men  coming  into  our  staffs  had  some 
slight  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of 
the  law. 
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Thank  Contrasto  Films! 

They  are  the  first  step  in 
this  direction 


The  vision  which  Mr.  Gannett  sees  in  the  future  is 
made  possible  by  the  actuality  Mr.  Gannett  has  seen 
today. 

What  will  be  the  first  step  in  photo  composition — 
Contrasto  Films — are  now  successfully  used  in  the  engraving  plants 
of  such  leading  newspapers  as  the  New  York  Sun,  The  New  York 
World, — and  others. 

WITHOUT  A  SINGLE  CHANGE  IN  YOUR  EQUIPMENT 
—WITH  YOUR  PRESENT  CAMERAS  AND  ARRANGE¬ 
MENT,  you  now  can  clip  the  minutes  off  engraving  production  that 
photo  composition  will  soon  clip  off  typography  time — and  with  the 
very  same  method — Contrasto  Films. 

Polygraphic  Company  of  America 

INCORPORATED 

237  Lafayette  Street,  N.  Y. 


1^ PROCESS 
FILMS 


Factory.* 

ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK 
Branch  OBIcaay 

14  E.  Jackson  Blvd.  1220  MapU  Avonuo 

Chicago,  III.  Los  Antolos,  Csl. 
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Ludlow  Supremacy  in 

Display  Composition 


In  the  of  lineage  leaders  in  local 
advertising,  which  means  the  news' 
papers  setting  in  their  own  composing 
rooms  the  greater  volume  of  display 
advertising,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 


Six'Day  Field 

I.  Chicago  Daily  News 
Philadelphia  Bulletin 

3.  Akron  Beacom Journal 

4.  New  York  Sun 

5.  New  York  Journal 


five  leaders  in  both  six'day  and  seven' 
day  fields  (according  to  the  livings  of  the 
Editor  G*  Publisher^  all  depend  on  the 
Ludlow  for  this  display  composition. 
These  papers  are: 


Seveti'Day  Field 

1.  Detroit  News 

2.  Washington  Star 

3.  Chicago  Tribune 

4.  Pittsburgh  Press 

5.  New  York  Times 


I 


Remember— the  Ludlow  in  the  news- 
paper  office  is  a  single  purpose  machine, 
this  purpose  being  the  composition  of 
display  matter  and  heads.  When  a  newS' 
paper  uses  Ludlows  in  the  composing 
room,  it  is  using  them  for  setting  ad  vet' 
tising  display  and  heads.  A  li^  of  Lud' 
low  users  means  ju^  that— not  that  they 
are  using  the  machines  for  leads,  slugs, 
or  rules,  for  base,  or  for  other  incidental 
composing  room  purposes. 


Display  advertising  is  a  newspaper's 
principal  source  of  income.  The  Ludlow 
sets  this  advertising  the  one  best  way,  giv' 
ing  sharp,  new  faces  in  every  issue,  uu' 
breakable  italics,  and  types  that  ^and 
up  under  dry  mat  pressure. 

And  in  addition,  the  Ludlow  provides 
the  mo^  effecffive  and  the  mo^  eco' 
nomical  method  of  producing  display 
composition.  Full  information  regarding 
this  modern  sy^em  awaits  your  reque^. 


Ludlow  Tyvograph  Company 

2032  Clyboum  Avenue  Chicago,  Illinois 
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MAKING  HEALTH  RESEARCH 

British  Group  Studjrinf  Causo  of 
Tuberculosis  Among  Printers 

An  investigation  into  the  sickness  ex¬ 
perience  of  printers  with  special  ref¬ 
erence  to  tuberculosis  has  been  under¬ 
taken  by  the  British  Industrial  Fatigue 
Research  Board.  Dr.  A.  Bradford  Hill 
queries  why  printers  should  have  death 
rates  from  all  other  causes  definitely 
lower,  as  a  whole,  than  the  rates  for 
all  occupied  and  retired  males  and  yet 
die  from  tuberculosis  at  a  rate  signifi¬ 
cantly  higher  than  that  for  all  males. 

Dr.  Hill  offers  the  st^gestifxi  that  the 
occupation  of  compositor  attracts  the 
physically  weak  and  that  the  environ¬ 
ment  is  not  suited  to  this  class. 

SOCIETY  ENTERS  BATTLE  FOR 
FREE  PRESS 

(Continued  from  page  22) 

perience  with  tyranny  to  hate  govern¬ 
mental  suppression  of  news,  wrote  into 
their  new  Federal  Constitution,  a  sec¬ 
tion  providing  that: 

“Congress  shall  make  no  law  respect¬ 
ing  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof ;  or 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech;  or  the 
press;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peace¬ 
ably  to  assemble;  or  petition  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  a  redress  of  government.” 

That  little  paragraph  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  effectually  prohibited  for  all  time, 
legal  law  of  Congress  which  would  put 
a  censorship  on  news. 

If  such  Ferleral  censorship  has  ever 
been  established,  in  time  of  war  or  stress, 
it  was  obviously  unconstitutional  and 
wrong. 

Even  with  Congress  forbidden  to 
abridge  the  freedom  of  the  press  the 
states  still  crmld  do  it,  so  far  as  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Constitution  is  concerned.  So  most 
of  the  states  have  written  a  similar  pro¬ 
vision  into  their  own  constitutions. 

Despite  these  provisions  in  the  Federal 
and  State  Constitutions,  freedf)m  of  the 
press,  particularly  as  it  relates  t<i  criti¬ 
cisms  of  public  officials  and  publishing  of 
the  news  of  official  gatherings,  has  come 
about  very  gradually. 

Under  the  laws  of  lilK*l,  any  person  who 
thought  he  was  abused  by  any  newsitajier, 
has  long  had  a  right  of  redress.  Years 
ago  he  could  generally  win  a  suit  if  it 
were  merely  shown  that  newspaiK-r  news 
or  comment  was  unfriendly.  In  these 
days,  under  laws  of  libel,  it  is  necessary 
for  him  to  prove  that  the  statements  made 
were  untrue  and  were  malicious.  Other¬ 
wise,  he  has  a  rather  slim  case. 

Freedom  of  the  press  has  increased  as 
it  has  been  permitted  by  the  courts  to 
report  official  news  accurately  without  fear 
of  any  libel  suit  as  a  result. 

But  more  recently  a  new  threat  against 
the  paper’s  right  to  publish  the  facts  or 
pointed  comment  has  arisen.  This  is  the 
court  injunction  or  restraining  order. 

If  an  organization  or  an  individual  feels 
that  he  is  l>eing  abused  by  a  paper,  he 
can  go  into  court  and  have  publication  of 
the  paper  or  publication  of  articles  en¬ 
joined.  A  prosecutor  can  enjoin  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  pai)er  on  grounds  that  it  is 
malicious  or  defamatory. 

The  injunction  can  be  applied  by  a 
tyrannical  judge  or  court  without  running 
into  any  of  the  restrictions  of  constitutions 
against  passage  of  laws.  For  this  reason, 
it  might  become  as  dangerous  in  freedom 
of  the  press  disputes  as  it  is  in  labor  dis¬ 
putes. 

The  real  objection  to  suppression  or 
censorship  of  news  by  a  Government  or 
official  is  that  it  is  perversion  of  the  news. 
It  prevents  a  newspaper  from  presenting 
a  complete  or  accurate  picture.  It.  there¬ 
fore,  stands  between  the  fact  and  the  pub¬ 
lic.  And  with  that,  the  great  service  of 
the  paper  in  informing  the  public  is  lost. 

A  newspaper  may  pervert  or  color  its 
news,  but  the  way  to  guarantee  truth  is 
not  through  governmental  force,  because 
governments  and  officials  are  interested  in 
protecting  themselves  and  their  restric¬ 
tions  operate  toward  that  end. 

In  the  long  run,  the  newspapers  will 


work  out  their  own  salvation.  The  public 
will  know  when  it  is  getting  the  truth, 
and  it  will  demand  the  truth,  and  news- 
pai^rs  will  furnish  it. 

_S.  M.  Williams,  editor  of  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press,  commended 
the  Chicago  Tribune  for  interesting  itself 
in  the  Saturday  Press  case,  and  defended 
the  newspapers  of  his  state  against  the 
charge  of  apathy  in  permitting  the  1925 
statute  to  become  law.  He  supplemented 
the  report  of  his  assrxriate,  Mr.  Dunlap, 
and  went  on  with  a  recital  of  his  own 
experiences  in  attempting  to  have  the  law 
repealed  this  year. 

"Having  had  the  experience  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  as  Chairman  of  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Committee  of  the  \ew  York  City 
Publishers’  Association,  in  appearing 
before  legislatures,”  he  said,  “1  did  what 
my  feeble  efforts  could  command  to 
bring  about  the  desired  end,  but  I  found 
the  spirit  of  hostility  strangely  aroused 
in  the  legislature  and  one  reason  which 
may  perhaps  be  of  interest  to  you  gentle¬ 
men  was  that  the  rural  legislator  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota  resented  what  he 
called  the  interference  of  those  outside 
our  state  in  meddling  in  our  affairs.  It 
produced  a  strange  personal  reaction, 
and  despite  all  of  the  arguments  that 
could  be  brftught  to  lK*ar  (and  we  were 
able  to  rally  the  country  press,  which 
had  been  indifferent  up  to  that  time,  to 
our  support,  but  I  must  say  only  half¬ 
heartedly  to  our  support)  we  were  unable 
to  bring  about  a  repeal  of  that  statute. 

“There  will  be  no  session  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  for  another  two  years.  The  only 
way  that  remedy  can  be  secured  will  be 
to  follow  the  initiative  of  the  action  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  that  is,  through 
strict  legal  processes.  Therefore.  I  re¬ 
commend  that  we  endorse  and  that  we 
lend  (Hir  aid  to  the  legal  action  initiated 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

“It  strikes  me  that  there  must  be  in 
Minnesota  a  great  many  outstanding  citi¬ 
zens  who  Ixdieve  in  freedom  of  the 
press,”  said  A.  E.  McCollough.  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelligencer, 
“and  if  there  are,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
newspai)er  men  are  asleep  if  they  don’t 
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bring  them  out  as  candidates  for  sena¬ 
tors  and  legislators  and  elect  those  who 
are  pledged  to  repeal  this  bill.” 

“I  would  like  to  ask  one  thing  in  line 
with  what  the  other  Mr.  Williams  said,” 
added  Paul  B.  Williams,  editor,  Vtica 
(N.Y.)  Press.  I  think  there  is  a 
grave  tendency  for  newspaper  men  to 
overestimate  their  influence.  Perhaps  we 
shouldn’t  say  that  publicly,  but  I  think 
that  this  is  our  session. 

"I  happen  to  know  that  the  publishers 
of  Xew  York  have  for  several  years  been 
trying  to  get  a  very  minor  amendment  to 
the  libel  law.  It  went  in  due  course  this 


past  session,  and  it  got  sidetracked  in 
committee  and  only  by  a  good  deal  of 
consistent  effort  was  it  ever  gotten  out 
of  committee.  It  was  put  through  event¬ 
ually  and  passed  by  the  legislature  and 
just  this  week  it  has  been  vetoed  by  the 
Governor.  That  thing  has  been  on  the 
table  in  our  state  for  several  years,  and 
perhaps  I  am  prejudiced  as  a  newspaper 
man,  but  it  seems  to  me  an  entirely 
proper  modification  of  the  law,  one  that 
is  fair  to  the  papers  and  the  pitblic  alike. 
But  we  haven’t  got  anywhere  with  it, 
mainly,  I  believe,  because  we  haven’t 
worked  at  it.” 


Out  Where  the  West  Ends- 

There’s  a  Hundred-Million  Market 
For  National  Advertisers 


Buty  do«k«  and  huH  teraiinalt  make  Honolulu  a  treat  eoa-elty 

It’s  out  in  Mid-Pacific  that  the  West  ends  and  the  East  befrins.  Here, 
in  Hawaii,  cross-roads  of  commerce  and  center  of  the  vast  Pacific  area, 
are  350,000  people  who  are  buyers  of  nationally  advertised  poods. 

And.  in  a  land  that  is  politically  stable  as  a  rock,  prosperous,  pro- 
pressive  and  happy,  they  buy  everythinp  from  portable  typewriters  to 
I  pianos  and  from  C’hicapo  ham  to  Ohio  .steam  shovels. 

i  In  1928  this  market  took  $88,837,447  worth  of  imported  commodities 
and  articles,  and  is  callinp  for  more.  It’s  a  hundred-million  market 
to  be  developed. 

Literally  scores  of  hip  manufacturers  and  distribtitors  of  continental 
United  States  are  sendinp  their  sales  manapers,  advertisinp  manapers, 
ex|K)rt  repres(*ntatives  and  other  executives  out  to  Hawaii  to  study  the 
field.  And  many  of  the  presidents  themselves  are  cominp, 

Tlio  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  otTers  to  the  national  advertiaer  an  effective  introduc¬ 
tion  to  Hawaii- — and  useful  service  thereafter. 

This  newsiwper — afternoon  daily,  with  sjieeial  large  Saturday  issue — has  been 
the  a(kiH)wledged  leader  in  eireu'lation  and  national  advertising  for  a  decade  past. 
It  carries  the  hulk  of  the  national  advertising  idaced  in  Hawaii,  for  the  reason 
that  national  advertisers  have  learned  that  the  Star-Bulletin  does  the  job  for 
them  promptly,  pleasanpy  and  prolitalily — it  gets  them  maximum  results  at 
reasonable  cost. 

Here’s  the  national  advertising  record  for  the  past  seven  years.  Note  that  the 
greatest  gain  was  made  in  1928: 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 


1922 . 

1926 . 

.  1,. 329,524 

lines 

1923  . 

1924  . 

.  883,890  lines 

1927 . 

.  1,413,169 

lines 

1925 . 

.  1,175,818  lines 

1928 . 

.  1,661,348 

lines 

l^onolulu  ^tar-PuUrttn 


Member  A.  B.  C. 


Member  Associated  Press 


Detailed  Market  Information — Complete  Merchandising  Service- 
Unusual  Coverage — Dominant  Circulation — And  a  Record  of 
Results  for  Advertisers 

REPRESENTATIVES 


East  mnd  MiddU  W»»t 
FRANKLIN  P.  ALCORN  CO.,  INC. 
Now  York  City  Chlca«o 


PaeiHc  Coast 
R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 

Son  Francisco  SaattU  Los  An(elrt 
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EIGHT  MILLION  SHARES  A  DAY 

A  record  for  a  single 
day’s  trading  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange. 

To  record  such  tremen¬ 
dous  trading  taxed  to  the 
utmost  every  facility  for 
trzuismission  of  financial 
news. 

But  INTERNATIONAL 
NEWS  SERVICE  was 
PREPARED. 

Vitw  of  I.  N.  S.  enlarged  financial  department  — 

OVER  a  high-speed  tape  printer,  newly  designed  and  three  times 
as  fast  as  a  Morse  wire,  International  News  Service  handled 
without  confusion  or  delay  this  huge  volume  of  stock  market  quotations. 

With  an  enlarged  staff  of  editors  and  compilers  and  these  new-type  tape 
printers  in  successful  operation  over  an  extensive  circuit.  International 
News  Service  is  equipped  to  meet  future  record-breaking  days  on  the  • 
stock  exchange  as  readily  as  it  met  this  one. 


NTERNATIONAL  News  Service  offers  to  live  newspapers  the 
fastest,  most  accurate,  most  complete  financial  service  obtainable. 


PUBLISHERS  facing  the  growing  reader  demand  for  comprehen¬ 
sive,  up-to-the-minute  financial  pages  are  invited  to  see  this  service 
in  operation  at  I.  N.  S.  convention  headquarters,  Room  104,  Waldorf 
Astoria. 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE 

New  York  City 


Ninth  Floor,  World  Building 
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NEW  RATE  BOOK  SHOWS 
RADIO  AD  GROWTH 

Red  Network  Charges  $9,230  Per 

Hour  for  43  Cities,  Blue  $7,690 
for  33  Cities — WOR  Has 
Highest  Rate 

A  radio  advertising  rate  book,  just  pu^ 
iished,  reveals  the  growth  of  radio  in 
the  United  Stotes  as  an  advertising  me¬ 
dium.  The  book  ^ves  data  on  the  rates, 
“coverage”  and  listener  appral  of  the 
two  leading  broadcasting  chains  and  of 
300  of  the  470  broadcast  stations  selling 
time  on  the  air. 

The  publication  shows  that  the  adver¬ 
tising  rate  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company’s  “Red”  network,  comprising 
21  stations,  is  $4,890  an  hour  during 
evening  hours,  and  that  the  basic  “Red" 
network  on  a  tiationwide  service  basis, 
covering  43  cities,  is  $9.2.30  an  hour. 

The  “Blue”  N.R.C.  network,  with  13 
stations,  sells  time  for  $3,3.30  an  hfHtr, 
and  the  basic  “Blue”  on  a  nationwide 
basis,  covering  thirty-three  cities,  charges 
$7,690  an  hour. 

The  rate  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
system  is  $4,400  an  hour  ff)r  a  network 
covering  20  cities.  Use  of  its  coast -to- 
cost  network  of  49  stations,  covering  42 
cities,  is  available  for  $8,6f<0  an  hour, 
with  discounts  for  sustained  cfintracts 
over  sj)ecified  periods. 

The  highest  advertising  rate  for  an 
independent  station  is  charged  by  Statirm 
WOR.  Newark,  N.  J. — $'HK)  an  hour  with 
discounts  for  sustained  contracts. 

Further  light  was  cast  on  the  growth 
of  broadcast  advertising  by  Frank  H. 
Arnold,  a  director  of  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company,  at  a  recent  talk  before 
the  Chicago  Advertising  Council. 

“T wo  years  ago,”  he  said,  "there  w  as 
no  such  thing  as  brrwdcast  advertising 
in  the  sense  that  we  know  it  today. 
Nevertheless,  in  1928  mir  firm  alone 
billed  advertising  agencies  for  $7.t)0(l.()t)0 
worth  of  broadcast  advertising.” 


NO  PROPERTY  IN  NEWS,  SAYS 
KOENIGSBERG 

(Coutmucfl  from-  fafic  .30) 

which  you  were  i>aying?"  If  vfut  ac¬ 
cepted  protection  under  a  doctrine  of 
property  rights,  you  would  find  after  a 
while  that  you  had  nothing  to  protect. 
News,  as  private  property  would  assume 
a  value  vastly  Itcyond  your  means  as  a 
journalist.  News  would  disappear  from 
journalism  into  the  possession  of  a  far 
mfvre  powerful  group. 

I  have  often  wondered  whether  that 
delegate  ever  analyzed  the  purjwses  of 
the  groups  that  have  striven  during  sev¬ 
eral  generations  for  the  achievement  of 
this  program.  He  may  or  may  not  have 
understood  that  in  declaring  the  existence 
of  private  property  in  news,  we  would 
set  up  monopolies  in  news.  He  may  not 
have  understood  the  legal  definition  of 
the  word  “property.”  On  that.  let  me 
quote  Mr.  Justice  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes:  “Property,  a  creation  of  law, 
does  not  arise  from  value,  although  ex¬ 
changeable  **•••**  Many  exchange¬ 
able  values  may  be  destroyed  intention¬ 
ally  without  compensation.  Property  de¬ 
pends  upon  exclusion  by  law  from  inter¬ 
ference  *  *  •  *” 

In  other  words,  nothing  constitutes 
property  the  ownership  of  which  may 
be  legally  alienated  from  the  rightful 
possessor.  It  would  inevitably  follow 
that  if  news  were  declared  private  prop¬ 
erty,  the  owners  would  be  free  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  that  property,  distribute  it  to 
chosen  agents,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or 
suppress  it  as  they  might  elect,  secure 
in  legal  protection  against  appropriation 
or  circulation  by  anyone  else. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Qjurt  ap¬ 
plied  to  news  the  same  doctrine  that  it 
has  invoked  with  relation  to  other  lines 
of  industry — ^the  principle  that  a  busi¬ 
ness  legitimately  conducted  should  be 
protect^  against  unfair  competition.  The 
application  of  this  doctrine  was  made  in 


response  to  an  effort  to  stop  piracy  in 
news.  It  has  become  part  of  the  charter 
of  journalism.  However,  the  Supreme 
Court  did  not  in  any  way  transfer  from 
common  or  public  to  private  ownership 
any  right  or  property  in  news. 

It  simply  set  up  the  principle  that  the 
newspaper  business  must  be  conducted 
under  the  same  legal  protection  that  is 
accorded  to  any  other  industry.  But 
to  us  the  most  important  phase  of  the 
Supreme  Court’s  decision  was  its  restric¬ 
tion  of  this  rule  to  incidents  involved  in 
competition.  We  cannot  emphasize  too 
greatly  the  significance  of  that  restric¬ 
tion. 

Even  gentlemen  who  w<»rship  devout- 
edly  at  the  shrine  of  private  property 
confess  that  the  protection  accorded  is 
ample.  \\  by.  then,  did  they  propose  to 
the  I.eague  *»f  Nations  that  journalism 
apply  to  the  parliaments  of  the  world  for 
farther  assistance?  It  was  never  con- 
teiuled  that  piracy  in  news  was  conducted 
by  other  than  newspaiter  men.  It  was 
never  claimed  that  the  pirates  were  en¬ 
gaged  ill  any  calling  exceiit  that  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  Is  it  iK)t  reasonable  to  assume 
that  a  projKisal  for  the  enactment  of  new 
laws  to  cure  evils  that  began  and  ended 
within  the  ranks  of  journalism  may  have 
had  in  (lart  at  least  a  purpose  outside 
those  ranks? 

While  I  am  convinced  my  .-Xmerican 
colleagues,  though  under  misapprehension 
as  to  the  effect  of  their  program,  were 
animated  exclusively  by  journalistic  am¬ 
bitions.  I  am  not  so  sure  of  the  inspira¬ 
tion  which  actuated  the  continental  sup- 
jKirters  of  the  League  of  .Nations  draft 
law.  It  could  not  have  l>ecn  an  innocent 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  projierty. 

I  f  there  were  a  shrine  for  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  property,  it  would  be  a  .symbol 
of  wealth.  There  would  be  no  devotion 
there  which  would  not  s|)ell  a  passionate 
pursuit  of  dollars;  and  where  there  is 
no  iH-ws  there  are  no  dollars. 

The  line  of  news  visibility  is  the  line 
of  investment  safety.  Ikdlars  enter 
where  news  emerges.  News  is  the  pace¬ 
maker  for  the  greatest  strides  in  busi¬ 
ness  develojnnent.  The  most  ardent  advo¬ 
cate  of  the  freedom  of  news,  therefore, 
is  the  world’s  conservator  of  property, 
the  business  man. 

Would  not  the  prospect  of  acquiring 
exclusive  control  of  the  news  of  the 
world — a  monopoly  in  the  gathering  and 
distribution  of  the  intelligence  of  cur¬ 
rent  events — attract  such  forces  as  would 
engulf  not  only  journalism  but  civiliza¬ 
tion  it.self? 

If  news  were  private  property,  the  cir¬ 
culation  and  publication  of  vital  intelli¬ 
gence  could  be  confined  to  those  quarters 
and  those  media  that  were  selected  by  the 
owners  of  the  news.  The  rest  of  the 
world  could  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
facts  until  the  purposes  of  the  owners 
had  been  fully  serv^. 

News  occurring  within  the  confines  of 
any  privately  owned  edifice  would  be 
per  se  the  property  of  the  owner.  Stock 
exchange  reports,  the  incidents  of  a  base¬ 
ball  game,  the  facts  of  a  prize  fight, 
would  be  as  much  private  property  as  the 
buildings  in  which  the  news  transpired. 

The  agencies  for  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  misunderstanding  that  could  be  or¬ 
ganized  under  such  a  state  of  affairs  are 
without  limit.  The  doors  would  be 
opened  for  such  a  manipulation  of  finance 
and  trade  as  would  overturn  all  economic 
systems. 

Values  would  rise  and  fall  on  tidal 
waves  manipulated  by  owners  of  the 
news.  Propaganda — viciously  engendered 
rumor — could  be  launched  to  the  four 
winds  with  never  a  chance  of  refutation 
until  the  property  vaults  of  the  owners 
of  news  were  opened  to  let  loose  the 
facts. 

Gentlemen  ask:  “Is  this  not  a  far¬ 
fetched  picture?  Why  ruffle  our  spirits 
with  a  bugaboo?” 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  serve  as  an 
alarmist.  Your  own  experience  will  be 
the  best  yardstick  with  which  to  measure 
the  distance  lietween  possibility  and  fan¬ 
tasy  in  the  speculation  1  have  just  pro¬ 
jected. 

How  many  of  you  have  accepted  as  a 
correct  statement  of  fact,  the  press  asso¬ 
ciation  dispatch  of  August  26,  1927, 
(Continufd  on  page  126) 


WELCOME  PUBLISHERS! 


PAUL  BLOCK 

and  his  Associates 

wish  to  extend  hearty  greetings 
to  all  publishers  attending  the 
annual  convention. 

The  year  1929  finds  America  in 
a  thriving  and  flourishing  condi¬ 
tion — and  from  most  indications 
it  appears  as  though  it  will  be  a 
banner  year  for  newspapers 
throughout  the  country. 

We  hope  you  will  all  share  in 
this  great  era  of  prosperity. 
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The  McClure  Syndicate 

COLOR  DEPARTMENT 

cisks  the  opportunity  to  figure  with  you 
on  the  printing  of  your  comics 


Newspapers  throughout  the 
United  States,  in  Hawaii,  in 
Latin  America  find  it  to  their  ad¬ 
vantage  to  have  the  McClure  Syn¬ 
dicate  do  their  color  printing. 
Among  them: 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Brooklyn  Times 
Washington  Star 
Providence  Journal 
New  Bedford  Standard 
Charleston  Post 
San  Juan  El  Mundo 
Hilo  Tribune 
Sacramento  Bee 
Phoenix  Republican 
New  Haven  Register 
Hartford  Courant 
Newark  Ledger 
Savannah  News 
Youngstown  Vindicator 
Tampico  El  \tundo 
Wilkes-Barre  Independent 
Fresno  Bee 
Pasadena  Post 
Modesto  News  Herald 


Mass  Production . .  .  makes  possible  fijriires  we  believe 
you  will  find  worthy  of  immediate  study.  They  reflect  the 
economies  which  result  from  handling  the  color  work  for 
more  than  sixty  newspapers. 

High-C|Uality  work  . . .  MeCdure  Color  Printing  is  re¬ 
garded  as  the  standard  of  comparison.  The  colors  are  excep¬ 
tionally  strong  —  emerabi  green,  canary  yellow,  bright 
scarlet.  Whether  your  run  be  a  thousand  or  half  a  million, 
you  are  assured  the  same  bigh-tpiality  work.  In  tabloid  size, 
and  standard  four  and  eight  pagt*  supplements. 

Two  great  plants  ...  one  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  one 
on  the  Pacific.  To  publishers  in  the  Western  and  Inter- 
Mountain  states,  this  means  a  double  economy.  First,  the 
very  important  saving  on  freight.  Second,  the  economies 
made  possible  through  the  jilacing  of  your  color  [irint  order 
ten  days  in  advance  —  instead  of  four  weeks. 


Detailed  information  upon  reipiest. 

A 


EDITORS:  If  your  copy  of  lh«*  McClure  Syn<li«-atc*H  iiionthly  fcaliircpaper 
“Circulation  for  E<lil»»r«”  faiU  to  reach  you  regularly,  he  sure  to  ii<»lify  us. 

It  keeps  you  abreast  of  all  McClure  activities  with  hut  a  f«‘w  ininiilcs  reading. 

The  McClure  newsraper  syndicate 

LONDON  .3  7.3  FOCRTII  AVEiNUE,  XEW  YORK  SYDNEY 

Ulinlon  T.  Itrainanl.  C.hairmnn  o  f  the  Rttard 


Richard  II.  Waldo.  Presiilent 
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NO  PROPERTY  IN  NEWS,  SAYS 
KOENIGSBERG 

(Ccmtinufd  from  page  124) 

which  I  read  at  the  outset  of  these  re¬ 
marks  ? 

I  am  advised  that  a  majority  of  the 
newspaper  men  of  America  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  for  some  time  under  the  erroneous 
impression  that  the  settled  policy  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
eml)rated  a  doctrine  of  private  property 
in  news.  As  recently  as  June  25  of  last 
year,  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
printed  an  editorial  that  reflected  a  mis¬ 
apprehension  of  the  prevailing  rule. 

My  chief  purpose  today  is  twofold — 
first,  to  refute  the  fallacy  which  has  pre¬ 
vail^  in  many  quarters  that  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  in  1918,  and  the 
International  Press  Conference  in  Ge¬ 
neva,  in  1927,  affirmed  a  doctrine  of 
private  proi)erty  in  news ;  and,  second,  to 
urge  upon  all  members  of  our  calling,  the 
most  vigorous  resistance  against  the 
propagation  of  such  a  precept. 

I^ws  after  all  are  merely  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  moral  principles.  The  enact¬ 
ment  of  statutes  and  the  interpretation 
thereof  usually  follow  the  practices  of 
the  trade  involved.  Hence,  the  iteration 
for  a  long  period  of  time  of  a  definite 
theory  and  the  apparent  sanction  of  that 
theory  by  any  craft  might  lead  to  its 
confirmation  in  statutory  enactments. 
What  then  would  have  l>een  astonishing 
abr)Ut  the  presentation  of  a  congressional 
measure  at  any  time  during  the  last 
eighteen  months  defining  news  as  private 
property  and  fixing  penalties  for  theft 
of  such  proi>erty? 

Indeed,  most  of  us  can  recall  the  at¬ 
tempt  made  in  Congress  to  enact  a  law 
declaring  the  existence  of  private  prop¬ 
erty  in  publi.shed  news  for  a  period  of 
twenty-four  hours  first  following  pub¬ 
lication. 

Even  now  we  are  without  judicial  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  jK-riod  after  which  a  com¬ 
petitor  may  take  over,  without  independ¬ 
ent  investigation,  the  use  of  news  pub¬ 
lished  by  another  newspaper  or  news 
agency.  Neither  the  United  States  Cir¬ 
cuit  C  ourt  nor  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court  has  ever  fixed  that  period  in 
hours. 

The  danger  of  renewed  agitations  to 
set  up  monopolies  in  news  will  never 
wholly  disappear  until  public  understand¬ 
ing  has  beffl  organized  into  general  ab¬ 
horrence  of  the  proposal.  And  such 
organization  must  begin  within  our  own 
ranks.  The  pertinence  of  this  statement 
is  evidenced  by  the  record. 

In  1900,  we  find  the  Associated  Press, 
then  operating  under  an  Illinois  charter, 
defendant  in  a  suit  instituted  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  to  protect,  in  America,  the 
London  Times  reports  of  the  Boer  War. 
In  its  successful  defense  of  that  case,  the 
Associated  Press  set  up  as  one  of  its 
defenses  the  claim  that  news  was  not 
private  property. 

Eighteen  years  later,  we  find  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  in  court  asserting  a  dia¬ 
metrically  contrary  doctrine.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  observe  that  in  debating  this 
point,  counsel  sought  to  set  up  the  adopt¬ 
ing  of  new  concepts  of  law. 

Wherever  there  lingers  a  desire  to  di¬ 
rect  mass  opinion,  wherever  there  is  a 
purpose  the  achievement  of  which  de¬ 
pends  upon  popular  sentiment,  wherever 
there  is  a  greH  for  gain,  there  will  be 
an  eagerness  to  control  the  dissemination 
of  news.  Often  its  expression  is  masked. 
Sometimes  it  is  disclosed  with  amazing 
frankness  as  at  the  Geneva  conference  or 
as  at  an  audience  it  was  my  experience 
to  have  only  eighteen  months  ago  in  a 
European  ministry. 

I  was  discussing  with  a  Cabinet  min¬ 
ister  the  status  of  a  correspondent  at 
that  time  employed  by  a  news  service  of 
which  I  was  the  president.  This  corre¬ 
spondent  had  fallen  under  the  displeasure 
of  the  government  in  power  and  his  work 
was  being  hampered  by  police  restric¬ 
tions.  I  explain^  in  great  detail  that  he 
was  employed  for  no  purpose  except  to 
gather  and  transmit  facts  and  that  I  was 
prepared  to  supply  guarantees  that  he 
would  engage  in  no  other  activity. 


“But,"  exclaimed  the  minister,  “facts 
must  be  controlled.” 

I  submit  that  no  condition  can  be  so 
vital  to  the  continuance  of  journalism  as 
the  maintenance  of  the  principle  that 
news  is  pul>lic  or  common  prfjperty.  I 
feel  that  all  who  l>elieve  in  journalism 
as  I  believe  in  it  will  share  with  me  this 
feeling  and  that  it  develops  upon  us  to 
exert  our  utmost  efforts  for  the  elucida¬ 
tion  and  preservation  of  this  principle. 

I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  every  journalist 
vigorously  to  repel  any  proposal  or 
movement  to  set  up  the  theory  that  news 
may  fall  under  private  dominion  or  pass 
into  private  ownership. 

We  should  strive  unceasingly  to  pre¬ 
serve  for  everyone  the  freest  access  to 
news.  We  should  strive  with  equal 
energy  to  preserve  free  from  any  im¬ 
pediment  every  channel  for  the  communi¬ 
cation  of  news. 

Today  a  newspaper  repc^rter,  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  world  service,  con¬ 
scious  that  his  assignment  is  undertaken 
not  for  merely  local  or  neighborhood  in¬ 
terest,  but  perhaps  in  the  interest  of 
civilization,  approaches  his  task  as  the 
Ijeer  of  the  mightiest.  He  accosts  po¬ 
tentate  and  premier,  merchant  or  crook 
in  a  spiritual  armor  woven  out  of  a 
mission  of  enlightenment.  The  news  he 
seeks  beongs  to  no  man  because  it  be¬ 
longs  to  everybody,  and  he  feels  entitled 
to  secure  it  for  distribution  wherever  it 
may  be  read. 

What  would  be  the  position  of  a  re¬ 
porter  who  unrlertook  an  assignment  in 
doubt  whether  the  news  he  sought  be¬ 
longed  to  someone  else— the  property  of 
an  owner  who  might  decide  to  prosecute 
him  for  theft  or  trespass? 

I.et  me  repeat  something  I  said  at 
Geneva:  “There  can  be  no  monopoly  in 
something  that  does  not  exist.  There 
does  not  now  exist  any  private  property 
right  in  news.  If  we  create  such  a  right, 
we  create  something  out  of  which  a 
monopoly  may  be  formed.” 

I  hold  no  brief  for  newspapers  or  news 
agencies  that  wr>uld  attempt  to  subsist 
as  parasites.  The  principle  enunciated 
by  our  Supreme  Court  and  affirmed  by 
the  conference  at  Geneva  precludes  the 
operation  of  news  organizations  depend¬ 
ent  on  pilferings.  The  practice  of  news 
piracy  is  over. 

The  peril  cloaked  in  the  fallacy  that  I 
am  attacking  today  is  infinitely  greater 
than  the  incidents  of  business  competi¬ 
tion.  It  affects  the  freedom  of  unborn 
generations.  It  is  enmeshed  in  the  fab¬ 
ric  of  our  constitution.  Once  we  con¬ 
cede  that  an  individual  can  acquire  a 
property  right  in  news,  we  concede  the 
ownership  of  news,  the  right  to  do  with 
it  as  one  pleases,  distort  it,  suppress  it. 
or  destroy  it.  Could  liberty  continue  if 
the  individual  were  empowered  to  with¬ 
hold  from  the  public  the  full  use  of 
knowledge  and  ideas? 

It  can  be  said  that  news  is  both  the 
greatest  force,  and  the  greatest  instru¬ 
ment  of  civilization.  It  is  the  force  that 
transforms  the  achievements  of  the  arts 
and  the  sciences  into  the  service  and 
happiness  of  mankind.  It  is  the  vehicle 
in  which  are  borne  the  fruits  of  genius 
and  discovery.  News  is  a  process  of 
civilization  and  yet  civilization  is  a 
process  of  news. 

Once  fully  recognizing  the  right  of  the 
public  to  the  ownership  of  news,  that 
recognition  will  serve  as  renewed  inspira¬ 
tion  for  unremitting  effort  to  collect  and 
present  the  news  as  the  highest  obligation 
of  a  calling  to  which  I  believe  is  en¬ 
trusted  the  greatest  opportunities  that 
civilization  accords  to  any  group  for  pub¬ 
lic  service. 

As  members  of  the  press,  it  would  be 
subversive  of  the  first  principles  of  our 
calling,  to  countenance  any  measure  cal¬ 
culate  to  retard,  restrain  or  restrict  the 
freest  flow  of  news  by  the  promptest 
methods  to  the  widest  possible  audience. 
Our  thoughts  and  our  efforts  should  be 
constantly  applied  not  to  the  restriction 
or  even  the  regulation  of  the  channel 
through  which  news  may  flow,  but  to  the 
widening  and  multiplication  of  these 
channels  to  the  end  that  all  minds  may 
encompass  the  world’s  history  as  quickly 
as  it  is  enacted — that  no  shadow  may 
hide  the  meaning  of  a  single  fact  to 
w’hich  the  public  is  entitled. 
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PLANT  EXPANSION  COMPLETED 

Public  Inspects  Remodelled  Salt  Lnke 
Tribune  Building 

The  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  morning  paper, 
has  opened  its  new  mechanical  plant, 
which  has  been  in  the  course  of  construc¬ 
tion  for  more  than  a  year.  Co-incident 
with  the  installation  of  the  new  plant, 
practically  every  department  of  the  paper 
has  been  renovated  and  improved,  while 
new  departments  have  been  added,  includ¬ 
ing  an  enlarged  library,  a  public  infornw- 
tion  bureau,  a  remote  control  radio  studio, 
a  new  photographic  studio  and  an  audi¬ 
torium  seating  400  people. 

The  general  public  was  invited  to  go 
over  the  entire  plant  under  competent 
guides  for  three  days  last  week,  and  large 
crowds  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity.  The  paper  also  celebrated  its  58th 
anniversary  last  week. 

VORPE  DIAGNOSES  ILLS  OF 
SUNDAY  PAPER 

(Continued  from  page  29) 


ment  in  the  Sunday  newspaper  is  the 
crimic  section — some  large  and  some 
small,  but  the  average  being  an  eight- 
page  section  usually  printed  in  four 
colors.  There  are  many  Sunday  comics 
or  alleged  comics  on  the  market  trxlay 
and  many  more  in  the  making,  but  any 
editor  can  cfwnt  on  the  fingers  of  his 
two  hands  what  he  considers  really  high 
grade.  The  original  intent  of  a  Sunday 
comic  was  to  create  laughter  or  at  least 
to  provide  a  form  of  light  entertain¬ 
ment.  Many  of  them  seem  to  have 
wandered  far  from  the  original  path. 

Next  to  the  comic,  fiction  perhaps  is 
the  most  popular  item  of  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  entertainment.  This  fiction,  if 
w’ell  selected  and  published  in  a  form 
which  makes  it  easily  read,  should  always 
remain  a  strong  feature.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  Sunday  newspaper  serial 
was  a  most  valuable  feature,  but  with 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  popular-priced 
fiction  magazines  and  the  extensive  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  circulating  library  put¬ 
ting  the  latest  novels  into  the  hands  of 
anyone  willing  to  pay  a  few  cents  a  day, 
the  Sunday  serial  has  lost  its  pulling 
power.  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and 
a  few  other  papers  have  found  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  complete  novel  each  Sunday 
a  very  popular  as  well  as  successful 
move.  But  great  care  must  be  exercised 
in  the  selection  of  this  fiction.  It  must 
be  high  class,  written  by  good  authors, 
and  always  contain  a  few  thrills.  To 
obtain  this  product,  to  edit  it  in  your 
own  office  to  fifty  or  sixty  thousand 
words  and  not  destroy  its  strength,  and 
to  have  it  well  illustrated  by  your  own 
artists  makes  it  a  high-priced  feature 
but  the  Plain  Dealer  has  found  that  it 
pays. 

Aside  from  the  comics  and  fiction, 
there  remains  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Sunday  newspaper  generally  a  so-called 
magazine  section.  This  magazine  section, 
another  relic  of  tradition,  is  in  most 
cases  merely  a  section  and  little  else. 
Into  it  the  editor  puts  certain  feature 
stories  and  articles  that  he  thinks  have 
a  wide  appeal.  I  sometimes  wonder  if 
that  appeal  does  not  exist  largely  in  the 
mind  of  the  editor.  A  Simday  magazine 
section  which  strives  to  make  its  appeal 
only  through  lurid  illustrations  and 
stories  based  largely  on  the  imagination 
with  few  facts  to  support  them  is  not 
giving  the  reader  much  more  than  a 
camouflage.  A  good  magazine  section, 
if  intended  to  furnish  the  reader  with 
informative  as  well  as  interesting  read¬ 
ing,  should  be  made  up  with  great  care 
in  the  selection  of  its  material,  the  de¬ 
ciding  factor  on  every  article  being  “will 
this  interest  many  of  my  readers?”  I 
believe  there  is  a  beneficial  change  under 
way,  both  in  the  selection  of  material 
and  the  make-up  of  the  sections.  But 
many  Sunday  newspapers  have  yet  a  long 
w'ay  to  go  in  this  direction. 

What  applies  to  the  strictly  entertain¬ 
ment  features  applies  equally  well  to 
many  other  factors  of  the  Sundajr  news¬ 
paper.  There  should  be  interesting  and 


accurate  information  on  all  of  the  things 
that  enter  into  the  recreational  life  of  the 
reader. 

Sports,  not  merely  professional  but 
also  amateur,  sporting  activities  in  which 
the  reader  can  take  an  active  interest, 
should  be  treated  from  a  news  standpoint 
in  the  Sunday  paper  and  the  articles 
should  be  written  by  writers  who  can 
speak  with  the  voice  of  authority. 

The  same  should  be  true  of  stage  and 
screen.  With  millions  of  people  entering 
the  playhouses  every  day  and  evening 
throughout  the  year,  there  must  be  a 
great  interest  in  reading  of  these  activ¬ 
ities.  And  yet  how  many  Sunday  editors 
give  a  large  part  of  their  space  to  what 
must  only  be  termed  press  agent  material 
instead  of  devoting  the  space  to  the  in¬ 
formation  about  these  attractions  that  are 
interesting  to  the  jicrson  who  is  willing 
to  spend  money  to  go  and  see  them  or 
hear  them  as  the  case  might  be. 

And  the  same  applies  to  the  radio 
which  newspaper-makers  must  consider  as 
an  entertainment  and  not  merely  as  a 
piece  of  decorative  furniture.  Instead  of 
the  editors  and  publishers  being  so  fear¬ 
ful  of  what  harm  the  radio  might  do  as 
a  competitor,  they  should  liend  every 
effort  to  make  the  radio  a  salesman  for 
newspapers  by  giving  the  readers  what 
they  want  to  know  and  must  know  if 
they  are  to  really  enjoy  the  radio  as  an 
entertainer.  Radio  is  here  to  stay.  It  is 
never  going  to  be  a  seri<jus  competitor  of 
the  newspaper,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
either  in  disseminating  news  or  distribut¬ 
ing  advertising,  but  as  a  factor  in  the 
<laily  life  of  nearly  all  of  us  it  promises 
to  grow  stronger  each  succeeding  year, 
and  it  is  up  to  the  editors  to  recognize 
this  fact  in  dealing  with  radfo  and  its 
relation  to  newspaper  readers. 

Almost  treading  on  the  heels  of  the 
radio  came  aviation,  demanding  attention 
by  the  newspapers  and  especially  asking 
for  recognition  frrtm  the  Sunday  editors, 
adding  one  more  department  to  the  al¬ 
ready  much  departmental  izeil  Sunday 
newspaper.  Today  every  big  newspaper 
has  its  aviation  reporter  and  the  Sunday 
newspapers  contain  one  or  .several  pages 
devoted  to  aviation,  and.  as  people  more 
and  more  become  airminded,  the  aviation 
editor  grows  in  importance  anti  salary 
aspirations. 

The  aviation  department  of  the  Sunday 
newspaper  demands  its  place  with  tliat 
of  the  automobile,  and  the  radio,  and,  as 
an  infant  industry,  it  asks  for  the  foster¬ 
ing  publicity  which  wdthin  reason  it  is 
entitled  to.  But,  just  like  the  automobile 
and  the  radio  industries,  its  publicity 
which  now  passes  for  news  promises  soon 
to  liecome  propaganda.  And  it  takes  a 
wise  editor  to  discover  just  where  needed 
publicity  ends  and  pernicious  propaganda 
begins. 

Naturally,  the  Sunday  paper  with  its 
many  and  varied  features  becomes  a 
literary  department  story  made  up  of 
sections,  each  in  itself  a  unit,  each  with 
its  separate  appeal  to  a  certain  class,  but 
the  whole,  if  properly  balanced,  making 
a  large  and  almost  universal  appeal. 
There  are  those  among  advertisers  in 
every  large  city  who  have  cried  out 
against  the  many-section  Sunday  news¬ 
paper,  claiming  that  its  grouping  of  the 
more  popular  features  detracts  from  its 
strength  as  an  advertising  medium.  If 
the  advertisers  are  right,  why  don’t  they 
try  to  get  into  these  sections  with  their 
messages?  I  imagine  they  can  do  so  if 
they  are  willing  to  pay  what  it  is  worth. 

That  the  reader  prefers  the  many-sec- 
tion  Sunday  newspaper  is  self-evident. 
The  reader  wants  his  Sunday  newspaper 
made  up  in  convenient  form,  so  divided 
that  several  members  of  the  family  may 
be  able  to  enjoy  it  at  the  same  time. 
And  the  reader  must  be  satisfied. 

Earlier  in  this  paper  I  said  that  the 
Sunday  readers  were  not  so  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  spot  news  as  in  the  features. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  Sunday 
paper  should  not  give  just  as  much  news 
as  its  morning  or  evening  sisters.  Some 
editors  seem  to  overlook  this  important 
fact.  Six  days  a  week  with  all  the  keen¬ 
ness  that  characterizes  a  good  reporter 
they  give  their  readers  the  very  latest 
and  most  accurate  news  of  world  events 
and  then  on  Saturday  night  they  go  on 
a  journalistic  jag,  filling  the  pages  of 


their  Sunday  papers  with  overwhelming 
quantities  of  features  and  letting  most 
important  news  go  into  the  waste  basket. 
Sunday  newspapers  are,  after  all,  in  most 
cases,  merely  the  seventh-day  issue  of 
the  morning  or  evening  paper  and  should 
be  edited  with  this  in  mind. 

With  the  Sunday  paper  competing  for 
its  place  in  the  sun  of  entertainmem  the 
editors  must  of  necessity  be  ever  alert  in 
presenting  features  that  will  both  attract 
and  hold  interest,  but  the  strength  of 
these  features  lies  largely  in  their  ex¬ 
clusiveness  to  the  newspaper  in  its  par¬ 
ticular  circulation  territory. 

The  demand  for  this  has  been  greatly 
increased  since  the  large  news-gathering 
and  distributing  organizations  have  added 
extensive  feature  departments  and  serve 
their  clients  throughout  the  country.  Du¬ 
plication  of  features  in  newspapers 
throughout  a  large  area  makes  for  too 
much  standardization,  and  the  Sunday 
paper  that  hopes  to  gain  and  hold  a  large 
circulation  is  forced  to  either  buy  ex¬ 
clusive  features  for  a  large  territory  or 
manufacture  them.  More  and  more  the 
larger  newspapers  are  building  up  their 
own  feature  factories.  In  that  I  see  a 
most  encouraging  sign. 

In  creating  its  own  features  the  Sun¬ 
days  newspaper  has  a  chance  to  give  its 
readers  not  only  individuality  but  better 
writing.  And  good  writing  seems  to  be 
returning.  For  a  long  time  it  was  away 
on  an  indefinite  leave  of  absence.  Rut  it 
has  come  back  hrmic  and  we  hope  it  will 
stay. 

In  presenting  its  features  of  entertain¬ 
ment  and  instruction  the  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  must  be  intensely  human.  Times 
change,  customs  change,  but  the  emotions 
of  the  genus  homo  remain  the  same  and 
always  will. 

There  is  alsf)  a  wide  service  that  the 
Sunday  p;iper  can  render  its  readers  in 
telling  them  many  things  they  want  to 
know,  an  elaboration,  perhaps,  of  what 
the  daily  paper  often  does  in  a  much 
lesser  degree.  Sometimes — and  frequently 
often— women  would  rather  read  a  good 
recipe  that  will  help  solye  a  menu  prob¬ 


lem  than  be  regaled  with  a  lengthy  arti.cle 
on  the  deliberations  at  Geneva.  They  pre¬ 
fer  being  told  how  to  be  beautiful  over  a 
tiresome  report  of  a  speech  by  some  club 
woman  on  the  menace  of  the  hip  pocket 
flask.  Modem  youth  prefers  live  stories 
of  live  people  over  ancient  history  of 
dead  ones.  They  will  probablv  read  what 
Senator  So-and-So  said  about  farm 
relief  but  they  are  nvire  likely  to  eat  up 
“advice  to  the  lovelorn”  and  the  answers 
to  the  questions  of  the  movie  fans.  Men 
will  pay  more  heed  to  the  golf  expert 
who  tells  them  in  the  Sunday  newspaper 
how  to  improve  their  shots  than  they  will 
to  an  explanation  of  the  Einstein  theory. 
Editors  can’t  afford  to  neglect  this  de¬ 
mand.  Call  it  hokum  if  you  like.  After 
all  what  is  hokum  but  a  reflex  of  human 
emotions?  An  appeal  to  emotions  will 
win  where  an  appeal  to  reason  fails. 

One  idea  that  the  Sunday  newspaper 
maker  must  always  keep  to  the  front 
is  to  present  a  product  that  will  interest 
the  women  and  children.  Women  pretty 
generally  select  the  Sunday  paper  that 
goes  into  the  home  and  children  are  the 
future  buyers.  The  Sunday  newspaper 
that  is  wanted  by  the  women  and  children 
of  the  home  is  the  one  that  will  always 
have  the  best  paying  circulation. 

One  final  thought  I  would  leave  with 
you.  Having  made  the  best  Sunday 
newsjiaper  of  which  you  are  capable,  one 
in  which  you  take  satisfaction  and  pride, 
then  you,  as  editors,  should  help  sell  it. 
Don’t  merely  do  your  part  as  editors 
and  put  it  up  to  the  circulation  department 
to  carry  all  the  selling  load.  Let  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  on  your  secrets  and  tell  them  what 
a  great  newspaper  is  coming  to  them 
next  Sunday.  Borrow  the  showman's 
tricks  and  ballyhoo  a  little.  Follow  your 
own  preachments  and  advertise.  And 
don't  limit  the  advertising  to  talking  to 
the  readers  your  already  have.  Tell  the 
world.  Editorial  promotion  departments 
are  becoming  a  part  of  many  newspapers 
today,  but  too  many  of  them  depend  on 
stunts  instead  of  devoting  time,  energy, 
space  and  money  to  intelligent  promotion. 
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A  STAFF  and  a  METHOD 

—to  make  your  staff  better 


three  and  one-half  years,  the  News- 
*  paper  Institute  of  America  has  been 

conclusively  proving  that  journalism  can  be 
taught — and  taught  by  mail.  In  making  this 
proof,  the  N.  I,  A.  has  dealt  extensively  with 
both  novice  and  veteran.  Approximately  70% 
of  the  student-membership  is  raw,  green  mate¬ 
rial — with  little  or  no  writing  experience. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  remain- 
ing  30%  is  made  up  of  prac¬ 


tising  newspaper  men  or  people  earning  their 
living  at  some  other  form  of  writing.  Obviously, 
Institute  training  has  an  appeal  not  only  to  un¬ 
tutored  but  to  discriminating  judgment. 


The  reason  is  that  N.  I.  A.  instruction  is  flexible 
— individual.  It  adapts  itself  to  the  student’s 
special  needs,  broadens  his  viewpoint,  bolsters 
his  confidence.  It  is  vivid,  stimulating,  and  com¬ 
mands  respect. 


PRACTITIONERS  in  every  PROFESSION 

study  constantly  to  improve  themselves — 

—7  Why  not  NEWSPAPERMEN? 


An  intelligent  man  with  a  natural 
flair  for  newspaper  work  catches 
on  quickly,  makes  rapid  progress,  and 
then — abruptly — stops. 

Think  of  it  this  way:  “Has  the  last 
year  brought  me  any  real  improvement 
in  my  ability  (not  salary  alone,  but 
ability).  The  last  three  years?  The 
last  five  years?”  In  other  words:  “How 


many  things  can  I  do  better?  How 
many  more  things  can  I  do?” 


After  a  certain  point,  improvement 
doesn't  come  naturally — it  must  be 
worked  for.  A  man  needs  the  stimula¬ 
tion  of  new  contacts,  and  new  criticisms 
— new  standards  by  which  to  measure 
himself. 


WHAT  THE  TRAINING 
^  WE  OFFER  IS  LIKE 


^EWSPAPER  INSTITUTE  training 
consists  of  a  thorough  course  of 
intensely  practical  lectures  written  by 
some  of  the  best  New  York  newspaper 
editors  and  writers — men  with  whom  it 
is  a  privilege  to  talk  shop.  There  is  a 
series  of  typical  important  assignments, 
a  nose  for  news  test,  the  theory  and 
practice  of  story  structure,  and  week-by¬ 
week  writing  assignments.  These  assign¬ 
ments  are  individually  criticized  and  blue- 
penciled  by  the  editors  at  the  N.  I.  A. 
copy-desk.  A  group  of  men  with  182 
years  of  newspaper  experience  behind 
them  are  cooperating  in  the  Institute  in¬ 
struction.  Every  sentence  that  the 
student  writes  is  as  carefully  corrected 
and  edited  as  if  it  were  destined  to  appear 
in  one  of  the  great  metropolitan  dailies. 


THE  COURSE 
INCLUDES— 


Nine  Complete  Text  Sections 
Twelve  Extension  Lectures 
^itor's  Code  of  Ethics 
Eighteen  Story  Writing  Assignment x 
Dirtionapr  of  Writing  Terms 
Manuscript  Style  Book,  etc. 

Twelve  issues  of  The  Copy-Desk 
Flash,  the  Institute's  monthly  pub¬ 
lication  which  carries  complete 
up-to-the-minute  tips  on  markets  for 
your  writing. 

Every  week,  throughout  the  period 
of  training,  the  student  receive* 
interesting  additional  parts  of  the 
course.  He  is  constantly  in  touch 
u-iih  the  editors  at  the  N.l.A.  copy- 
desk  —  constantly  receiving  new 
assignments  to  cover  and  old  assign¬ 
ments  edited  and  criticized. 


LOWER  RATES  FOR  GROUP  INSTRUCTION 

The  cost,  either  to  the  staff  as  a  whole  or  to  individual  students  is  trifling — low 
enough  to  permit  even  a  small  newspaper  to  give  it  to  several  or  all  of  its  men. 

Our  book,  Journaliwm,  Your  Future,  and  You,  presents  an  interesting  analysis  of 
the  newspaper  opportunity— and  of  the  methods  and  aims  pursued  in  the  N.  I.  A. 
The  best  way  to  size  us  up  is  to  send  for  this  book.  No  obligation,  of  course. 
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MARCH  PAPER  OUTPUT 
UP  FOUR  PER  CENT 


Total  Production  for  Month  Was 
354,427  Tons,  an  Increase  of 
41,069  Tons  Over  Same 
Month  in  1928 


N'l-wspriiU  i)r<Kiucti<>n  in  Canada  dur¬ 
ing  March,  amounted  to  218,147 

tons  and  shipments  to  21't,739  tons,  ac- 
t<jrding  to  figures  just  issued  by  the 
Xcw-  Print  Service  I'ureau,  New  York. 
Production  in  the  L’nited  States  was 
114..'8(»  tons  and  shipments  120,WI3  tons, 
making  a  total  United  States  and  Cana¬ 
dian  news  print  production  of  332,733 

ton-  and  shipments  oi  319,742  tons.  Dur¬ 
ing  March,  19,*>85  tons  of  news  pnnt 
were  made  in  Newfoundland  and  1,709 
tciiis  in  Mexico,  so  , that  the  total  North 
American  production  for  the  month 
amounted  to  354,427  tons. 

'I'he  Canadian  mills  produced  46,712 
tons  more  in  the  first  three  months  of 

P<2‘>  than  in  the  first  three  months  of 

192S,  which  was  an  increase  of  8  per 
cent  The  United  States  output  was  11,457 
toils,  or  3  per  cent  less  than  for  the  first 
three  months  of  1928.  Production  in 
Newfoundland  was  4,855  tons,  or  9  per 
cent  more  in  the  first  three  months  of 
192'*  than  in  1928  and  in  Mexico  959 
tons  more,  making  a  total  increase  of 
41.(lf/>  tons,  or  4  per  cent  over  the  same 
IhtkmI  in  1928. 


Production 
Actual  .Shipmeotj 
Tom  Per  Tom  Per  Mill 
Month  Month  Stoeka 


CANADIAN  MILLS 


March  . 

Three  Montha 
1928  * 

1927-  * 

I92t>—  •  •  .. 

19»-  • 

1924-  ‘ 

1925-  * 

1922-  * 


218,147  219,739  24,045 
620,019  614,583  24,045 
573,307  563,476  47,657 
487,804  474,292  28,462 
429,444  425,160  14,800 
363,866  363,625  21,892 
336.039  331,091  19,388 
298,983  293,471  12,707 
245,096  251,035  7,898 


IMTKD  STATES  MILLS 


1929 

—March . 

114,586 

120,003 

30,534 

Three  Monilis  . 

.342,052 

347.809 

30,534 

1928 

—  •  * 

353,509 

339,379 

34,638 

1927- 

388,555 

377,536 

22,744 

1926 

—  *  * 

415,591 

410,326 

18,359 

1925 

—  •  * 

371 ,545 

368,375 

26.414 

1924 

—  •  • 

370,850 

363,072 

30.727 

1923 

—  •  • 

371,357 

370,363 

20,199 

1922 

-  •  •  ..  . 

321,101 

316,855 

28,180 

r.  a  AND  CANADIAN  MILLS 


1929-Msreh 

332,7.X3 

.339,742 

54,579 

Three  Mootbs — 

962,071 

962,392 

54.579 

1928-  • 

926,816 

902.855 

82.295 

1927-  * 

876.359 

851.828 

51,206 

1926-  • 

845,035 

835,486 

33,159 

1925-  • 

735,411 

732,000 

48,306 

1924-  • 

706.889 

694.163 

50,115 

1923—  * 

670,340 

663,834 

32,096 

1922-  * 

566,197 

567,890 

36.078 

NORTH  AMERICAN  PRODPCTION 

iVcCS 
L'niM  Jouni- 

Coaodn  SUttn  lanj  Slrztco  Talal 
1929 -March  218,147  114.586  19.985  1,709  354,427 

Three  Mm  620,019  342,052  59,416  4,958  1,026,445 
1928—  *  *  .  573,307  353,509  54,561  3,999  985,376 

1927—  •  •  487,804  388,555  51,039  3,497  9.30,895 

1926-  *  *  .  429,444  415,591  40,886  3,076  888,997 

1925—  *  *  .  363,866  371,545  15,758  3,046  754,215 

1014-  *  *  .  336,039  370,850  16,183  2,874  .  725,946 

1923-  *  *  298,983  371,357  15,638  3,000  688.978 


EDITORIALS  NOT  “ON  WAY 
OUT”— CAPPER 

(Cotttitiurd  from  pane  2.7) 


foreign  news  the  Daily  Capital  only 
prints  columns.  We  realize  that  their 
readers  demand  a  lot  of  forei^  news ; 
inanj-  of  them  came  from  foreign  aiun- 
tries  and  have  loved  <ines  living  there. 
The.v  demand  the  news  from  home,  much 
of  it  almost  ItKal  in  its  nature  to  them. 
Not  one  o’ut  of  a  thousand  of  the  To¬ 
peka  Capital’s  subscribers  are  foreign 
Ixirn,  nor  do  they  have  relatives  in  for- 
eiiMi  lands. 

True  they  are  interested  in  the  big 
governmental  news  from  foreign  lands. 
This  is  a  habit  they  have  formed  since 
the  World  War.  Prior  to  that  war  they 
|)aid  no  particular  attention  to  foreign 
news.  But  they  are  now  alive  to  the 
fact  that  our  own  country  must  play  its 
part  in  world  affairs  and  they  read  all 
news  affecting  our  international  rela- 
tH*ns  with  eagerness.  However  out  West 
we  specialize  on  news  of  our  own  home¬ 
land.  We  go  on  the  theory  that  a  reader 


i>  interested  first  in  news  abmt  himself 
and  his  family,  next  in  his  neighbors 
and  friends,  next  in  his  city,  next  in  I'is 
state  and  next  in  the  news  of  his  coun¬ 
try.  Of  course  in  case  of  a  grave  crisis 
in  the  nation  or  the  world  this  may  Ije 
reversetl,  but  day  in  and  day  out,  year 
in  and  year  out,  that  is  aliout  the  way  he 
values  the  news  and  that  is  the  way  it  is 
given  him. 

In  Kansas  the  farmers  turn  first  to 
the  live  stock  and  grain  markets  and  the 
weather  rejiort.  In  New  York  from 
Itanker  and  broker  down  to  the  street 
sweeper,  they  turn  to  the  stock  market. 
That's  why  they  print  pages  of  stock 
markets  to  our  coh’'''"s  and  why  we 
print  complete  live  stock  and  grain 
markets  when  they  print  only  condensed 
quotations. 

In  handling  crime  news  the  Topeka 
Capital  takes  a  different  slant  from  most 
of  the  New  '^'ork  iwpers.  .\nd  it  is 
not  iK'cause  we  do  not  consider  crime 
news  g<KKl  news,  Itecause  it  is  and  al¬ 
ways  will  Ix!  and  should  not  lie  sup- 
presse*!,  eveept  certain  morhiil  detaiK. 

New  York  is  a  street  sales  town.  It 
takes  sensational  news  played  big  on 
the  front  page  to  promote  street  sales. 
.\nd  the  more  the  story  is  played  up  the 
greater  the  sales— at  anv  rate  most  of 
the  editors  evidently  think  so.  But 
Tppeka  and  most  other  Western  towns 
of  its  size,  are  not  street  sales  towns. 
The  papers  go  direct  into  the  homes. 
I'or  instance  we  have  13,0(10  homes  in 
■Poiteka  and  the  Daily  Capital  is  de¬ 
livered  by  our  own  carriers  into  all  of 
them  except  about  5(K).  Based  on  the 
same  percentage  with  the  9,000,(X)0  popu¬ 
lation,  which  you  have  in  your  metropoli¬ 
tan  area,  a  New  York  paper  with  the 
same  relative  carrier  service  wo'uld  go 
into  about  1,8(K),(X)0  homes  daily.  Peo¬ 
ple  at  home  do  not  care  for  the  slimy 
I'etails  of  a  crime  story,  unless  perchance 
it  involves  some  prominent  citizen. 

I  sometimes  think  there  should  lie  a 
back  yard  in  the  daily  press  as  we  have 
on  our  lots  where  all  the  refuse  and 
rubbish  may  Ite  dumped  for  those  who 
think  they  must  have  it,  and  n<*t  have 
it  on  the  front  page.  So  we  print  crime 
news  but  play  it  down. 

Our  people  prefer  to  know  what  is 
going  on  at  the  churches,  the  theaters, 
the  social  gatherings,  the  city  hall,  court 
house  or  state  house,  rather  than  about 
some  fellow  Iteing  humped  off  at  Ho- 
Iwken. 

It  may  sound  rather  startling  yet  I 
venture  the  assertion  that  if  by  some 
means  of  rapid  transportation,  not  yet 
deviseil  by  man.  whereb>  the  biggest 
New  York  newspaper  could  lie  delivered 
simultaneously  in  TojK-ka  with  our  own 
pai>er,  the  Daily  Capital,  it  would  not 
affect  the  (Japital’s  local  circulation  a 
bit.  The  people  might  take  both  papers. 
But  if  they  took  only  one  it  would  be 
the  Capital.  Why?  Because  the  Capi¬ 
tal  is  made  for  them.  You  will  all  agree 
that  the  Kansas  City  Star  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  newspaper.  Its  morning  edition  is 
<lelivered  by  carrier  in  Topeka  just  as 
early  as  the  Capital  and  yet  it  inter¬ 
feres  in  no  way  with  the  Capital’s  cir¬ 
culation. 

Kansas  has  furnished  several  etlitors 
for  newspaiters  in  New  York  and  other 
eastern  cities.  And  they  have  all  made 
good.  It  might  cheer  you  to  know  that 
it  is  the  ambition  of  nearly  every  boy 
and  girl  who  works  on  our  papers  to 
some  day  land  in  a  good  position  on  a 
New  York  paper.  .\nd  it  is  a  laudable 
ambition!  In  the  newspaper  game  in 
Kansas  we  consider  the  country  week¬ 
lies  tlu'  grade  scIkkiI  for  newc'iaper  re- 
|)orters.  Those  wlio  make  ginid  on  the 
we-klies  come  to  Toix-ka  or  towns  of 
tltat  size,  which  we  call  the  high  school 
stage.  Then  we  pass  them  on  to  Kan¬ 
sas  City  and  Chicago,  the  newspaper  col¬ 
lege  towns,  and  they  in  turn  send  them 
on  to  New  York,  the  post-graduate 
school  of  journalism.  The  movement  of 
newspaper  men  is  alwavs  from  west  to 
east.  I  presume  I  am  the  onlv  one  in 
history  who  is  an  exception,  for  be  it 
known  that  one  time  1  was  a  reporter 
on  the  .Vcti*  York  Tribune,  until  the 
call  of  the  west  lured  me  back  to  Kansas. 

While  the  East  lias  drawn  heavily  on 
Kansas  for  reporters  and  editors  and 
even  newspaiier  business  managers,  there 


are  still  many  brilliant  young  newspaiier 
men  left  out  there  and  I  suggest  that  you 
New  York  and  Chicago  editors  keep 
your  eyes  on  them.  They  are  comers. 

Forty  years’  experience  in  newsiiaiier 
work  and  fourteen  in  public  life  as  (lov- 
ernor  and  Senator  have  taught  me  how 
closely  these  two  activities  track.  They 
virtually  run  in  the  same  groove.  An 
editor  is  as  much  of  a  public  servant  as 
i>  a  governor  or  United  States  senator. 
()ften  he  is  a  lietter  public  servant,  and 
more  puwerful  with  his  people.  His  in¬ 
fluence  comes  from  the  ideals  he  stands 
for  in  his  paper  and  the  broad  view  he 
takes  of  big  public  questions.  The  public 
official  who  liopes  to  have  the  respect  of 
the  people  and  lx-  a  iiower  for  good  must 
have  equally  as  high  ideals  and  a  firm 
purpose  to  carry  them  out  regardless  of 
conseciiiences.  If  he  falters  or  side  steps 
he  is  stamped  as  a  sham  just  as  an  editor 
is  branded  if  he  writes  one  way  and 
thinks  another.  The  longer  I  remain  in 
public  life  the  more  I  appreciate  the  great 
responsibility  and  influence  which  news- 
pa|H-rs  have  in  our  scheme  of  govern¬ 
ment.  .\nd  my  fondest  hope  is  that  our 
newspaper  will  continue  to  carry  on 
even  more  vigorously  in  behalf  of  all 
mankind. 

Paul  Bellamy — Managing  editor  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer. — I  used  to  think 


twenty-live  years  ago  that  the  newspaper 
editorial  page  was  on  the  way  to  extinc¬ 
tion.  I  dont’  think  so  any  more.  I  used 
to  be  obsessed  with  the  fear  that  news¬ 
papers  were  allowing  their  ownership  to 
induce  them  or  persuade  them  to  publish 
proiiaganda  without  the  label  on  it  in 
the  form  of  editorials. 

Since  various  things  have  happened, 
such  as  the  government  rule  which  re¬ 
quires  owners  of  newspajxrs  to  be  pu^ 
lished  in  connection  with  circulation 
statements,  I  have  very  little  fear  of  any 
IK-rmanent  damage  Ixing  done,  even  by 
the  purchase  referred  to  earlier  today  of 
newspapers  by  power  companies.  It 
seems  to  me  altogether  likely  that  where 
one  newspaper  in  a  city  is  owned  by  a 
power  company,  when  the  other  news- 
jiapers  get  through  with  presenting  the 
facts  of  that  ownership  to  the  public, 
anything  which  the  owned  newspaper 
may  have  to  say  about  the  power  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  regarded  with  at  least  suffi¬ 
ciently  critical  eyes. 

But  the  principal  reason  why  it  seems 
to  me  we  have  got  to  go  on  with  our 
editorial  pages,  and  of  course  make  them 
better,  is  the  fact  that  as  our  large  cities 
— I  am  sneaking  now,  you  realize,  from 
the  metropolitan  point  of  view-^et 
larger,  the  helplessness  of  the  individual 
{Continued  on  page  134) 
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The  Blade  is  First  in  Toledo! 

In  Circulation  .  .  . 

^BLADE .  134,018 

News  Bee .  89,518 

BLADE  LEAD  ....  44,500  or  49  7/10% 

*This  is  the  largest  circulation  ever  reached  by  any  news¬ 
paper  in  the  history  of  Toledo  or  in  the  state  of  Ohio  with 
the  exception  of  Cleveland  or  Cincinnati. 

(Figures  are  from  U.  S.  Gov’t  Reports  for  period  ending 
Mar.  31.  ’29.) 

In  Advertising  Volume  .  .  . 

*BLADE..'. .  15,097,363 

News  Bee .  9,284,960 

BLADE  LEAD  . .  5,812,403  or  62  6/10% 

•(Figures  are  for  the  year  1928.) 

In  Reader  Confidence  .  .  . 

Toledo  residents  have  the  utmost  faith  in  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  both  the  editorial  and  advertising  de- 
I  partments  of  the  BLADE.  Tliis  public  trust  has 
grown  with  each  succeeding  year  in  the 
;  BLADE’S  history  -  -  -  until  this  great  news- 
pap>er  has  become  one  of  the  most  vital  organs 
1  of  this  thriving  community. 
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SCOTT  3-Roll  Stands 


(Non-Spindling) 

with  Jones  Automatic  Tension  Control 

on  the  New 

SCOTT  ** Extra-High-Speed''  Double-Sextuple  PRESS 

500  Cylinder  R.P.M. 

in  the  pressroom  of 

The  New  York  Evening  Post 


This  New  Scott  Paper  Feed  is  the  Latest  Improvement  in  Non-spindling  Paper  Reels.  It 
has  the  ONLY  entirely  automatic  tension  on  any  Reel  and  this  tension  is  operated  directly  by  the 
web  itself.  Its  operation  is  purely  mechanical,  and  any  increase  or  decrease  in  the  actual  tension  on 
the  web  is  instantly  and  continuously  counteracted. 

These  New  Scott  3-Roll  Stands  allow  the  most  rapid  acceleration  practical  and  permit  ^^red 
button*’  stops  from  high  speed  without  danger  of  losing  any  web.  They  reduce  the  liability  of  web 
breaks,  hold  the  webs  in  proper  register  under  uniform  tension  and  increase  the  Net  Production. 

The  Jones  Automatic  Tension  Control  eliminates  entirely  all  running  belts  or  stationary 
straps,  and  does  not  operate  on  the  surface  of  the  paper  so  there  is  no  rubbing  effect  on  the  web. 
The  self-adjusting  device  being  mechanical  and  operated  directly  by  the  floating  roller  in  response 
to  the  tension  of  the  running  web,  there  is  no  lag  in  its  action.  Its  freedom  from  complication 
assures  satisfaction. 

The  Scott  3-Roll  Stand  with  Jones  Automatic  Tension  Control  is  protected  by  U.  S.  Patents 
Nos.  1,395,830,  1,454,943,  1,610,713  and  1,670,637.  Other  patents  are  pending. 


MULTI-UNIT”  or  "STRAIGHT-UNIT”  PRESSES 

CYLINDER  SPEED — 400  R.P.M. 


Walter  Scott  &  Company 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

CabU  Addraaa:  WALTSCOTT  NEW  YORK 


1457  Broadway,  Naw  York  City 


Monadnock  Bldg.,  Ckicago,  IB. 


cherry  pies,  is  based  on  the  increasing  seems  to  me,  because  we  have  a  brand 
common  sense  of  the  people.  They  have  new  set  of  competitors.  The  principal 
come  to  realize  what  newspapers  really  competitors  of  each  one  of  us,  gentle- 
know  something  abf>ut  and  what  they  men,  are  not  the  newspapers  any  more, 
just  pretend  to  know  something  about.  They  are  the  competitors  for  the  time 
We  ourselves  conversely  have  come  to  of  our  reader  in  the  form  of  the  radio 
realize  about  the  things  we  can  do  and  and  the  moving  picture  and  the  automo- 
those  that  we  cannot  do.  bile  and  the  golf  club  and  so  forth. 

We  must,  1  think,  insist  u|)on  better  The  rjnly  way  we  can  increase  the 
writing  in  editorials.  My  judgment  of  slice  of  time  given  to  the  reading  of  a 
editorials  over  the  entire  country  (and  newspaper  is  to  make  the  man  have  a 
I  make  no  exception  of  my  own  news-  better  time  while  he  does  it,  and  if  1 
paper)  is  that  with  very  few  exceptions,  have  anything  Anally  to  say  to  you  all 
they  are  very  terrible  jobs  of  writing,  about  writing  editorials,  my  advice 
They  are  dull.  We  must  t>e  more  inter-  would  be,  let’s  all  go  home  and  see  if 
esting  in  all  ^nir  newswai)er  effort,  it  we  can’t  make  several  resolves; 


First,  that  we  won’t  have  any  editor¬ 
ials  in  our  papers  that  don’t  really  say 
something.  We  will  tear  them  up  and 
throw  them  into  the  wastebasket  if  they 
don’t  really  say  something. 

Second:  We  will  print  only  about  one 
a  week  that  isn’t  well  written.  For  the 
rest  of  the  time  they  must  be  well 
written  as  well  as  saying  something. 
Then,  I  think  we  will  all  be  surprised 
at  the  added  number  of  people  who 
come  to  us  and  consider  that  we  have 
done  a  good  job  vocally.  What  is  more 
important,  more  people  will  buy  our 
newspaper. 


EDITORIALS  NOT  “ON  WAY 
OUT”— CAPPER 


(Continued  from  pa;ic  27) 


citizen  to  make  himself  felt  politically 
increases. 

We  have,  for  example,  in  the  city  of 
Cleveland  now  presented  to  us  in  a  very- 
vital  form  the  question  of  whether  we 
are  going  on  with  the  city  manager  form 
of  government.  That  isn’t  a  question 
W'hich  the  citizen  is  gf>ing  very  well  to 
solve  for  himself.  There  are  questions  as 
intricate  as  those  discussed  in  the  debates 
in  the  Federalist  on  the  Federal  (iovern- 
ment  at  issue  there.  There  are  questions 
as  to  the  federal  form  of  government,  so- 
called,  as  against  the  city  manager  form 
of  government,  the  pros  and  the  cons  on 
all  sides.  If  you  gentlemen  think  that 
the  average  citizen  who  is  to  be  found 
at  the  corner  of  Euclid  Avenue  and  East 
Xinth  Street,  for  example,  has  a  very- 
clear  idea  a^ut  that,  then  you  are  a 
greater  optimist  than  I  am. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  underesti¬ 
mates  the  intelligence  of  our  readers. 
That,  to  my  mind,  is  the  one  fatal  fault 
for  a  newspaper  to  make.  We  have  an 
intelligent  public,  but  that  public  is,  as 
Mj.  Capper  has  said,  increasingly  inter¬ 
ested  in  its  ow-n  affairs.  X’ewspapers  in 
the  last  fifty  years,  in  my-  opinion,  have 
discovered  local  news,  .\fter  all,  what 
is  the  most  pressing  thing  in  your  fam¬ 
ily?  As  an  old  city  editor  of  ours  used 
to  say,  if  a  fox  terrior  dog  steals  the 
milk  off  your  front  door  step  in  the 
morning,  it  is  a  bigger  news  story  for 
you  than  if  there  is  a  change  of  dynasty 
in  Tokio.  That  is  literally  true.  We 
have  learned  the  formula  for  making 
local  news  interesting.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  failure  to  receive  so  many-  Vox 
Populi  letters  should  be  taken  quite  the 
way  that  the  Senator  takes  it.  I  think 
if  you  will  count  up  all  the  letters  which 
come  into  a  modern  newspaper,  y-ou  will 
find  that  they  are  greatly  increased  even 
proportionately  over  the  circulations  of 
the  different  periods,  but  most  of  the  let¬ 
ters  now  come  to  the  various  service  de¬ 
partments  of  newspapers.  They  come  in 
by  the  thousands,  asking  questions  all 
the  w-ay  from  matters  of  high  govern¬ 
mental  import  to  the  far  more  poignant 
question  of  heart  and  home  and  how  to 
reduce  and  how-  to  increase,  for  all  I 
know. 

I  think  that  the  impression  that  the 
newspaper  editorial  page  has  lost  its  in¬ 
fluence  largely  is  due  to  the  change  of 
format  on  that  page.  It  is  distinctly 
more  attention-getting  to  call  a  man  a 
frightful  name  and  try  to  run  him  out 
of  town  than  to  say,  “Brothers,  let  us 
reason  together,”  as  most  of  us  try  to 
do  now.  We  tried  the  high  and  mighty 
line  as  long  as  it  was  anv  good.  We 
had  to  get  a  new-  line.  We  found  that 
our  readers  were  laughing  at  us  I  be¬ 
lieve  if  any  of  the  giants  of  the  old  days 
were  to  come  back  and  try  editorials  of 
that  kind  in  our  papers  of  today,  we 
would  be  the  first  to  laugh,  and  the  whole 
town  would  take  it  up  and  they-  would 
be  obliged  to  quit  and  change  their  line 
of  endeavor  entirely. 

In  mv  opinion,  too.  the  inv-asion  of  the 
news  field  by  the  radio  will  increase  the 
necessity  of  our  dw-elling  upon  this  com- 
mentative  and  interpretative  side  of  our 
function.  Spot  news  is  not  going  to  be 
so  exclusively  ours  in  the  near  future  as 
it  has  been  in  the  past. 

(Gentlemen,  I  think  we  must  get  out 
more  than  merely  good  newspapers  in 
the  years  to  come.  If  I  take  the  temper 
of  my  community  right,  they  look  to  us 
now  for  leadership  and  more  vigorous 
leadership  than  ever  before.  It  must  be 
a  leadership  based  on  facts.  We  have 
to  go  out  now  and  make  investigations 
and  produce  information.  We  cannot 
give  them  any  more  of  the  beautiful 
dogmatic,  illogical,  lovable  and  yet  ter¬ 
ribly  unsound  editorials  of  the  past.  The 
editorial  page,  in  my-  opinion,  is  not  the 
way  out,  but  it  might  ^  unless  it  is  on 
the  way  up.  We  must  improve  it. 

I  think,  too,  that  the  fact  that  editor¬ 
ials  now  do  not  devote  themselves  so 
much  to  matters  of  high  government  and 
more  to  matters  of  how  to  bake  good 


Then  the  public  plays 


WHEN  big  news  breaks,  the  pub¬ 
lic  plays  no  favorites.  The  first 
paper  on  the  street  with  the  big  story 
is  bought  and  read.  If  it  is  your  sheet 
you  add  some  permanent  circulation 
from  the  new  readers — gain  prestige 
with  the  old. 

Getting  more  of  the  latest  news 
into  each  edition  is  a  problem  which 
Cutler-Hammer  Press  Equipment  will 
help  you  solve. 

C-H  Press  Control,  Drives  and  Press 
Accessories  promote  steady  unhurried 
speed  in  your  pressroom.  Breaks  in 
the  web  are  infrequent  because  presses 
are  accelerated  smoothly,  quickly 
through  many  gradual  steps.  Safety 
devices  protect  men,  motors  and 
presses  from  accidents — earning  C-H 
Press  Equipment  the  reputation  of 
"the  safest  system  in  the  world”. 

Presses  can  be  held  for  later  news 
with  lessened  danger  of  being  late  on 
the  street — because  the  mental  hazard 
of  the  deadline  is  largely  removed  by 
faith  in  Cutler-Hammer  Equipment. 

The  C‘H  Booklet  ^Keeping  Pace  in  the 
Newspaper  Plant”  may  show  you  how  to 
improve  your  plant  equipment.  Write  for  it 


C-H  Motor  Control  and 
C-H  Dis^tch  Conveyors 
installea  on  the  presses  oj 
the  ”Star  et  Beacon’ , 
Ashtabula,  Ohio.  (Cir¬ 
culation  approximately 
10,000.) 


CUTLER-HAMMER,  Inc. 

Pioneer  \lanufacturers  of  Electric  Control  Apparatus 

1224  St.  Paul  Avenue  MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 


CUTLER  HAMMER 


"Newspaper  Press  ControhPr^s  Drives^Dispatch  Conveyo^ 
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THE  GREATEST  LIST 

Universal  Service  Easily  Leads 

In  Scope — Importance — and  Variety 
Of  News-Features 

Damon  Runyon,  in  Sports  —  Stanley  M,  Rukeyser,  in  Finance 
Gilbert  Gabriel,  in  the  Theater  —  Leonard  Liebling,  in  Music 
Ray  Priest,  on  Automobiles  —  Arthur  **Bugs^*  Baer,  in  Humor 
Guglielmo  Ferrero,  Noted  Historian,  on  Current  History  Commentary 
Luella  O,  Parsons,  on  Exclusive  Movie  World  Events 
Robert  Welles  Ritchie,  on  Significant  London  Events 
Karl  H,  Von  Wiegand,  on  Outstanding  Foreign  News 
Mrs,  Cornelia  Bryce  Pinchet,  on  National  Affairs 
George  W.  Hinman  Jr,,  on  Important  Paris  Events 
Fraser  Edwards,  on  Vital  National  Capital  News 
John  Heisman,  on  Authoritative  Football  News 
Cholly  Knickerbocker,  on  New  York  Society 
Gertrude  Lady  Decies,  on  London  Society 
George  A,  Schreiner,  on  Mexican  News 
Prince  Pignatelli,  on  Italian  News 

UNIVERSAL  SERVICE 

The  Leader  in  News -Features 
Outstanding  Morning  Paper  Wire  Service 

W rite  or  Wire  for  Particulars 

H.  H.  Stansbury  UNIVERSAL  SERVICE,  INC. 

General  Manager  World  Building,  New  York 
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WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE 
INTERVIEWS  HIMSELF 
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that  day  of  the  special  sale  and  from 
then  on  advertising  began  to  be  sold  as 
a  commodity  and  not  as  hush  money. 

The  subscription  list  at  that  time  must 
have  been  SXXJ  or  1,000.  It  gradually 
grew  and  advertising  grew  with  it.  \\  e 
changed  from  four  to  six  pages,  occasion¬ 
ally  we  had  eight  but  you  had  to  run 
through  the  press  twice,  on  an  awful 
job. 

We  got  our  second  LiiK>typc  when  the 
payrfdl  had  mounted  up  to  $120.  Then 
one  day  I  went  on  a  trip  out  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Mrs.  White  tofjk  charge.  She 
was  always  on  the  job  when  I  wasn't 
there.  Bill,  our  boy,  was  nursed  in  a 
wastebasket.  She  wired  me  that  she  liad 
bought  a  new  press,  a  Duplex  flat-bed 
press,  and  we  had  something  like  1700  or 
1800  subscriliers.  That  ran  6.(X)0  an  hour 
and  the  edition  was  off  lieiorc  I  could 
walk  around  the  f>ffice  flown  tf>  the  base¬ 
ment.  The  conditifin  was  awful.  But 
something  was  hap|>ening.  Advertisers 
were  coming  in,  subscriptions  were 
growing.  The  list  ran  up  over  2,0(K>  that 
year  and  the  few  months  in  the  next 
year.  What  it  was  I  don’t  know.  No- 
bfKly  knows.  It  wasn’t  merely  the  Em¬ 
poria  (iazette.  It  was  every  paper  in  the 
I’nited  States.  This  was  a  typical  news- 
Itaper  experience. 

We  Itegan  to  get  business  and  to  get  it 
legitimately,  to  sell  tmr  advertising  for 
what  it  was  worth— not  what  it  was 
worth  but  on  some  sort  of  a  basis  of 
what  it  was  worth.  The  town  was  then 
6,(XK),  when  I  went  to  town  it  was  Q.OtMl 
and  then  it  went  df)wn  to  8,(XK)  and  up  to 
10,(KK).  There  were  the  same  iiumlKT  of 
people  in  the  county.  The  other  paper 
had  failed.  I  combinefl  what  he  had,  but 
if  I  had  combined  what  he  had  at  the 
start  it  wouldn’t  have  Ix'eii  more  than 
1..KX)  in  189.'i,  but  by  l'f05  or  1906,  we 
hatl  alK)ut  2,5(X)  with  the  same  numl)cr  of 
people  in  the  county. 

The  Ottawa  Herald  was  the  same,  the 
Fort  Scott  paper,  the  Newton  paper — all 
were  growing  just  as  we  were,  getting 
Linotypes,  getting  exactly  the  same  kind 
of  press.  All  over  the'  United  States  this 
thing  was  growing  in  the  country  papers 
and  in  the  city  papers.  Something  was 
happening.  We  were  stinging  the  people 
like  a  great  gadfly  into  a  divine  discon¬ 
tent  with  what  they  had,  making  them 
buy  things. 

How  could  they  buy  things?  I  don’t 
know.  I  have  a  theory  that  it  was  the 
machine — 1  do  not  mean  the  Linotype— 

I  mean  the  coming  of  a  machine  age. 
Our  man-power  profluction  was  grow¬ 
ing.  our  economic  surplus  was  rising.  By 
1910  or  1911  we  had  three  or  four  Lino¬ 
types  and  three  or  four  thousand  sub- 
scril>ers.  The  town  was  the  same.  The 
payroll  was  running  around  $.KX)  or  $400 
per  week.  Folks  were  coming  in.  Money 
was  coming  into  the  newspajier  office  but 
it  couldn’t  come  in  there  unless  for  some 
good,  sound,  economic  reasfin. 

In  the  old  days  of  the  seventies,  eigh¬ 
ties  and  nineties,  the  money  that  came 
into  a  newspaper  office  was  not  by  reason 
of  any  economic  cause.  This  had  its 
economic  basis,  as  I  feel,  in  the  fact  that 
a  machine  age  was  creating  an  economic 
surplus  fairly  equitably  distributed,  of 
course  not  justly  nor  even  apprf)ximately 
justlv.  but  fairly  equitably  distributed, 
so  that  everybody  had  money  to  speml 
for  the  things  which  the  advertiser  sold, 
and  then  the  advertisements  themselves 
stimulated  men  to  further  and  further 
activities.  Women  saw  things  advertised 
in  the  newspapers,  put  their  men,  women 
and  children  to  work  harder  to  get  them, 
furniture,  clothing,  groceries,  everything 
was  beginning  to  attract  the  people. 

About  1915  or  1916  a  new  element  of 
advertisjpg  came  in,  a  new  source.  It 
was  the  automobile,  and  by  1919,  the 
automobile  in  the  Emporia  Gazette  anrl 
in  most  country  papers  at  least  was 
bringing  us  as  much  advertising  as  dry 
goods.  Then  the  industrial  revolution 
was  on.  By  1920,  the  economic  sur¬ 
plus  was  a  definite,  assured  thing.  There 
was  more  money  in  the  country. 

Now,  our  county  has  not  increased 


.kX)  in  |)opulation.  Mf>re  people  ha\e 
left  the  farm  and  come  to  h'mporia,  and 
Kmpf)ria  has  gradually  run  up  to  a  town 
of  IS.fXX).  But  there  are  no  more  people 
there  producing  than  there  were  in  1895. 
^'et  steadily,  taking  this  as  a  thermome¬ 
ter,  the  economic  surplus  has  risen. 
We  put  in  another  Linotype  and  a  Lud¬ 
low  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteen- 
twenties.  In  1924,  we  bought  a  tubular 
press.  The  circulation  had  fun  above 
.^(XX),  and  we  had  bfiught  this  tubular 
press  and  it  cost  $.KJ,0(X)  and  I  didn’t 
know  where  I  was  going  to  get  the 
iiKiney  to  pay  for  it  even  then,  but  I 
ventured  it.  Then  we  were  running 
eight,  ten  and  twelve  pages. 

The  payroll  at  that  time  was  around 
$7(X)  or  $800— in  1921  and  1922  and  1923. 
.\lways  to  cut  down  the  payroll  I  have 
lought  machinery  and  always  I  have 
found  that  it  increased  the  payroll  and 
made  more  money.  That  is  a  formula 
that  always  works. 

So  we  now  fun  an  average  of  twelve 
pages.  We  get  good  rates.  We  did 
about  $200,000  worth  of  business  in  a 
little  town.  I  am  not  telling  you  this 
about  me  because  I  know  other  papers 
do  more  in  towns  of  the  same  size.  The 
country  newspaper  has  been  the  baro¬ 
meter  of  this  great  industrial  and  eco¬ 
nomic  change  that  has  come  to  the 
country.  Somewhat  it  has  been  responsi¬ 
ble  for  it  by.  as  I  say,  creating  this  di¬ 
vine  discontent.  The  city  newspaper  has 
had  a  parallel  growth.  We  haven’t  grown 
so  tall,  but  we  have  grown  along  with 
the  other  newspaper  business,  and 
in  that  we  have  more  or  less 
submerged  to  a  certain  extent  the  im- 
pr)rtance  of  the  erlitorial  management. 

When  I  IxiUght  the  Fmnoria  Gazette, 

I  was  a  fast  talking  young  man  who 
had  an  idea  he  could  get  into  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Three  thousand  dollars  wasn’t 
much  to  tiorrow  if  you  distributed  the 
load  carefully  as  I  did.  They  used  to 
say,  remember,  in  the  seventies,  that 
any  man.  an  enterprising  man,  who 
could  scrape  together  what  they  used  to 
call  a  shirttail  full  of  type  could  get 
into  rxir  profession.  It  was  an  open 
profession.  It  was  a  profession  then, 
not  a  business. 

I  don’t  believe  that  money  controls  the 
.American  press  at  all.  I  don’t  believe 
the  advertisers  control  the  American 
press.  _  I  don’t  believe  there  is  a  news¬ 
paper  in  the  country  today  of  any  stand¬ 
ing  whatever  where  the  advertiser  con¬ 
trols  or  where  direct  money  might  la- 
used — but  there  is  nevertheless,  tlie  in¬ 
fluence  of  monc'’  the  sense  of  money, 
our  mem^rships  in  the  country  club's, 
the  athletic  club,  the  city  club,  or  what¬ 
ever  you  will.  We  associate  with  dif¬ 
ferent  people  todav  than  those  we  as¬ 
sociated  it  with  thirty  or  fortv  vears  ago. 
That  has  colored  our  profession.  It  has 
taken  away  the  spontaneity  of  the  job. 

I  can’t  be  so  gay  now  as  I  was  tl-'--’. 
.\  man  came  into  the  office  the  other 
day  and  wanted  me  to  put  a  price  on 
the  naper.  I  wouldn’t  flo  it.  and  he 
named  me  a  figure  so  large  I  hate  to 
mention  it.  It  w-as  more  than  S400.00fl. 
and  less  than  half  a  million.  Think  of 
that  for  a  pajK-r  that  thirty-four  years 
ago  could  be  bought  for  SVfXX)  and  the 
fellow  thought  he  had  cheated  me  $1..500. 
He  could  offer  to  Iniv  the  Lniorence 
Journal  or  the  lola  Keiiister  or  the  Par¬ 
dons  Sun.  all  of  a  similar  value.  (')tit  in 
California,  last  January,  a  fellow  paid 
$800,000  for  a  paper  in  a  town  no  larger 
than  Emporia.  The  earnings  will  just¬ 
ify  it.  I  mean  to  say  our  gross  was 
something  like  $200,000  and  otir  earn¬ 
ings  were  considerably  nu>re  than  ten 
per  cent  on  that. 

Xow,  what  has  done  it?  There  has 
In-en  an  industrial  change,  a  change  in 
the  life  and  habits  of  the  people.  I  think 
we  have  more  influence  than  we  had 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago— I  think  they 
listen  to  us  more,  hut  I  am  awfully 
afraid  they  listen  to  us  more  because  we 
have  a  Ix-fter  rating  in  Dun’s  and  Brad- 
street’s.  I  would  like  to  he  sure  that  it 
wasn’t  so.  1  would  like  to  he  sure  that  it 
is  for  our  intellectual  leadership  and  not 
for  our  financial  standing,  not  Iwause  we 
play  golf  with  the  hanker  and  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  drygoods  stores  and  those 
fellows. 

Tliat  change  has  come.  It  is  a  strange 


thing.  In  Emporia,  today,  I  can’t  buy  a 
spool  of  thread,  1  can’t  buy  a  pound  of 
codfish,  I  can’t  buy  any  drygoods  nor 
groceries  that  arc  not  sold  out  of  a  chain 
store.  The  time  may  come  when  that 
chain  impulse  will  take  in  chain  news- 
lepers  and  1  might  be  the  kind  that  will 
be  wiped  out.  1  don’t  know.  That  is 
one  of  the  tendencies  of  this  discussion 
we  are  having  here  this  morning,  that  on 
the  horizon,  it  looks  as  though  we  are  to 
change  again,  change  perhaps  more  dras¬ 
tically  than  we  have  changed.  What  it 
means,  I  don’t  Know,  but  I  do  know  this : 
That  whatever  changes  come,  they  can’t 
fool  the  folks.  The  folks  will  know  the 
truth  about  the  newspaper  ownership  and 
about  its  status  and  standing.  That 
doesn’t  mean  the  morons,  the  fellows  who 
read  Mutt  and  Jeff  and  Jiggs  and  all 
of  those,  but  it  is  the  folks  who  have  the 
leadership  of  the  community  who  are 
going  to  know  how  far  to  trust  the  news¬ 
paper,  no  matter  how  far  it  is  camou¬ 
flaged,  no  matter  what  its  ownership  is. 

Then,  of  course,  in  the  background  is 
the  radio.  Give  television  through  the 
moving  picture,  put  that  on  a  record  so 
that  the  man  as  he  goes  downtown  in  the 
morning  can,  at  the  newstand,  leave  his 
order,  and  say,  “Send  me  ten  minutes  of 
the  Tex  Guinan  cross-examination,  ten 
minutes  of  the  hall  game  with  the  pic¬ 
tures,  and  send  me  the  fire  in  Boston, 
and  send  me  so  and  so  and  so  and  so.’’ 
and  when  he  gets  home  he  will  sit  down 
and  look  at  it. 

Where,  then,  will  lx?  all  our  pride  and 
glory  ? 
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police  courts  and  report  murders  and  so 
forth.  In  the  afternoon  he  may  have 
something  to  do  with  the  reporting  of 
some  of  the  administrative  bodies.  In 
the  evening,  he  will  report  something  else. 
.\t  the  end  of  three  years  of  that  sort  of 
work,  he  is  qualifiH  ^or  consideration 
for  election  to  this  Ixidy  and  its  benefits. 

Question — .\re  your  men  confined  to 
writers?  .^rc  there  any  of  the  mechani¬ 
cal  side  of  newspaper  work  eligible  for 
membership? 

Mr.  Bullen — Memlx-rship  is  open  to 
all  active  new'paiHrr  men.  It  does  not 
exclude  free  lances.  It  doesn’t  exclude  a 
man  if  he  is  a  specialist.  It  is  open  to 
anyhofly  who  is  working  on  a  newspaper, 
provided  he  is  not  a  proprietor.  .Any- 
l)ody  who  is  a  writer,  that  is  to  say. 
anyixKly  who  has  specialized  in  some  de¬ 
partment  like  finance,  or  art.  the  theatre, 
is  liable  to  election  or  qualifieil  for  elec¬ 
tion.  * 

The  idea  is  to  make  the  basis  as  broad 
as  possible,  and  then  within  this  Insti¬ 
tute,  we  have  what  we  call  sections,  the 
art  section,  the  economic  section,  each 
working  out  their  problems  themselves. 

The  main  thing  is  this,  that  before  this 
Institute  of  N'ewspaiiermen  on  the  other 
side  was  formed,  newspaper  men  were 
scattered— a  weak  and  impotent  liody. 

.\s  a  result  of  this  Institute  they  arc 
not  weak  hut  strong ;  they  arc  not  scat¬ 
tered  but  united;  they  are  not  impotent 
certainly.  If  they  are  not  potent,  they 
are  at  least  potentiallv  the  most  powerful 
Ixxly  in  the  Uniff-d  Kingdom. 

President  Harrison — Mr.  Bullen,  no 
man  from  a  mechanical  department  is 
eligible  to  membership? 

Mr.  Bullen — No  man  from  the  me¬ 
chanical  department  is  eligible  for  mem- 
liership.  That  is  a  very  strong  feature, 
that  they  must  be  newspaper  erlitors.  The 
mechanical  end  is  totally  different  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  us.  Even  we  exclude 
(I  don’t  know  whether  this  is  right  or 
wrong)  newspaper  photographers.  But 
the  mechanical  unions,  on  the  other  side, 
will  allow  the  newspaper  photographers 
to  lielong  to  their  unions.  It  not  only 
excludes  photographers  but  also  adver¬ 
tising  canvassers.  One  of  the  reasons 
for  the  existence  of  the  Institute  was 
the  fact  that  all  sorts  of  people  who  were 
not  newspaper  men  were  going  about 
saying  they  were,  and  getting  privileges 
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We  Invite 

the  attendants  of 
the  A.  N.  P.  A.  to 
meet  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  our  staff 
and  see  the  things 
we  write  about 
with  the  aid  of  the 
Baloptican. 

Enjoy  the  har¬ 
monies  of  color 
blending  and 
quench  all  thirst 
scientifically  and 
synthetically. 

We  also  have  a 
few  samples  of 
our  services  we 
shall  be  glad  to 
show  you. 

ROOM  146 

Waldorf-Astoria 

And — if  you  are 
NOT  making  the 
meetings  —  write 
us  for  our  latest 
scientific  features. 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

21st  and  B  Sts., 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Cjoodrich  One  Set  Rollers  give 


these  important  newspapers 

rreedom  of  the 


Examine  this  list  carefully — it  constitutes  a  “blue- 
ribbon”  cross-section  of  North  American 
journalism.  Why  have  all  these  newspapers  specified 
Goodrich  One  Set  Rollers  for  their  presses? 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  it.  Goodrich  One 
Set  Rollers  bring  to  the  business  manager  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  manager  a  new  freedom  from  the  costly  delays 
and  expense  that — with  old  type  rollers — were  con¬ 
sidered  inevitable. 

What  do  Goodrich  One  Set  Rollers  do?  Climatic 


changes  do  not  affect  them.  Wash  ups  are  eliminated. 
Sharper  printing  is  obtained.  Half-tones  are  always 
clean.  No  changing  and  doctoring  of  rollers.  They  do 
not  hold  ink  grit  and  dust. 

Any  production  manager  who  has  used  Goodrich 
One  ^t  Rollers  can  tell  you  about  them.  They  can  be 
used  in  any  part  of  the  globe.  They  are  in  successful 
use  in  North  and  South  America,  England,  Japan,  and 
Cuba.  We  will  gladly  send  additional  information. 
Write  us  to-day. 


CALIFORNIA 

Pretno  Republican 
Loa  Angeles  Examiner 
San  Francisco  Examiner 
San  Francisco  News 


COLORADO 

Denver  T  out 


CONNECTICUT 

Bristol  Press 
Hartford  Courant 
New  London  Day 
Torrington  Register 
Waterbury  Republican 


DELAWARE 

Wilminzton  Eve.  Jnl.-Morn.  Newt 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Washington  Herald 
Washington  Poft 
Washington  Star 
Washington  Times 
United  States  Daily 


FLORIDA 

Florida  Times-Union  (Jacksonville) 

iacktonville  Journal 
fiami  Herald 
Miami  News 

Pensacola  News  fls  Journal 
Tampa  Tribune 

Palm  Beach  Post  (West  Palm  Beach) 


GEORGIA 

Atlanta  Constitution 
Georgian-Ameriran  (Atlanta) 
Atlanta  Journal 
Columbus  Ledrer 
Savannah  News 


ILLINOIS 

Aurora  Bcaron-News 
Bloomington  Pantavraph 
Chicago  Herald  tk  Examiner 
Chicago  Tribune 
E>anville  Commercial-Newt 
Peoria  Journal 
Rockford  Momina  Star 
Decatur  Daily  Review 

INDIANA 

Elkhart  Truth 
Indianapolis  Star 
Muncie  Star 


IOWA 

Cedar  Rapida  Gazette 
Des  Moines  Register  H  Tribune 
Marshalltown  Timet-Republican 
Sioux  City  Tribune 

KANSAS 

Wichita  Beacon 

LOUISIANA 

Monroe  News-Star 

New  Orleans  Item-Tribune 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 

MAINE 

Bangor  News 
Portland  Press  Herald 
Portland  Express 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore  Sun 

Baltimore  American  &  News 
Baltimore  Post 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Advertiser 

Boston  Sunday  Advertiser 

Boston  American 

Christian  Science  Monitor 

Boston  Herald  ts  Traveler 

Boston  Post 

Boston  Transcript 

Brockton  Enterprise 

Fall  River  Herald-Nesrs 

Holyoke  Transcript 

Lawrence  Eagle  &  Tribune 

New  Bedford  Standard  (k  Mercury 

North  Adams  Transcript 

Pittsfield  Eagle 

Springfield  Union 

Sprin  field  Ret  ubiiran  attd  Daily  Nesrs 

Worcester  Post 

Worcester  Telegram-Gazette 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit  Free  Press 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapolia  Journal 
Minneapolit  Tribune 
8t.  Paul  Ditpatrh 

MISSISSIPPI 

Natchez  Democrat 

NEBRASKA 

Omaha  Bee 

NEW  JERSEY 

Atlantic  City  Press-Union 
Elizabeth  Journal 
Jersey  Observer  (Hoboken) 


Newark  Ledger 
Newark  News 
Newark  Star-Eagle 
Newark  Sunday  Call 
Paterson  News 
Paterson  Press-Guardian 
Trenton  State  Gazette 
Trenton  Times 

NEW  YORK 

Albany  Telegram 
Albany  Times-Union 
Brooklyn  Eagle 
Brooklyn  Times 
Buffalo  Courier-Express 
Buffalo  News 
Buffalo  Times 
New  York  City 
American 
Graphic 
Herald-Tribune 
Journal 

Journal  of  Commerce 

Mirror 

Daily  Nesrs 

Jewish  Daily  Forward 

Post 

Sun 

Times 

Wall  Street  Journal 
Wall  Street  Nesrs 
World 

Long  Island  Daily  Star 
Niagara  Falls  Gazette 
Rochester  Democrat  Ss  Chronicle 
Rochester  Journal  * 

Rochester  Times-Union 
Staten  Island  Advance 
Syracuse  Herald 

Syracuse  Journal  fli  Sunday  American 

Troy  Record 

Utica  Observer  Dispatch 

Utica  Press 

Yonkers  Herald 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Asheville  Citizen 
Charlotte  Observer 
Durham  Herald 
Greenaboro  Nesrs 
Raleigh  Nesrs  Ik  Observer 
Raleigh  Times 

Winston  Salem  Journal  8s  Sentinel 

OHIO 

Akron  Beacon  Journal 
Akron  Times-Presa 
Canton  Nesrs 
Canton  Repository 
Cleveland  News 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Cleveland  Press 
Columbus  Citizen 
Columbus  Dispatch 
Columbua  Ohio  State  Journal 


OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman 
Tulia  World 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Harritburg  Newi-Patriot 
Harrisburg  Telegraph 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Philadelphia  News 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
Pittsburgh  Gacette  Timet 
Pittsburgh  Press 
Scranton  Republican 
Scranton  Timet 
Shamokin  Daily  Newt 
Wilkes-Barre  Times-Leader 
Williamsport  Grit 
York  Dispatch 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times 
Providence  Journal  Bulletin 
Providence  News 
Woonsocket  Call 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Charleston  News  &  Courier 
Charleston  Pott 
Columbia  State 
Greenville  News-Piedmont 
Spartansburg  Herald  Journal 

sSOUTH  DAKOTA 

Sioux  Falls 
Argus  Leader 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga  News 
Chattanooga  Timet 
Knoxville  Journal 

TEXAS 

Dallas  Newt  fli  Journal 
Houston  Pott -Dispatch 

VERMONT 

Burlington  Free  Prests 

VIRGINIA 

Norfolk  Ledger- Dispatch 
Richmond  Newt  Leader 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch 

WISCONSIN 

Green  Bay  Press-Gasette 
Capitol-Timet  (Madison) 

Wisconsin  State  Journal  (Madison) 
Milwaukee  Journal 

CANADA 

Ottawa  Citizen  (Ontario) 

Toronto  Globe  (Ontario) 

Toronto  Star  (Ontario) 

Border  Cities  Star  (Windtor,  Ontario) 
Montreal  Star  (Quebec) 


NILES  and  NELSON,  Inc.,  Exclusive  Distributors 

75  West  Street,  New  York  City  180  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago 
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CLINE  SYSTEM 


Controls  the  Press 

CLINE  SYSTEM  FULL  AUTOMATIC  PUSH  BUTTON  CONTROL 


PRESS 

CONTROL 

STATION 


PRESS 

CONTROL 

STATION 


DOUBLE-MOTOR  PRESS  DRIVE.  DIRECT  CURRENT 


FULL  AUTOMATIC  TWO  MOTOR 
DIRECT  CURRENT  CONTROLLER 


FULL  AUTOMATIC  TWO  MOTOR 
ALTERNATING  CURRENT 
CONTROLLER 


List  of  CLINE 
Equipment 


Some  Users 


Controls  the  Web  Tension 

CLINE  SYSTEM  AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC  TENSION 


Chicago  Tribune 
Kanaas  City  Star 
New  York  Tinea 
Pittaburgh  Praaa 
New  York  News 
Cleveland  Newa 
Toronto  Star 
Columbua  Diapatch 
San  Franciaco  Chronicle 
Detroit  Free-Preaa 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Rocheater  Timea-Union 
Daily  Oklahoman 
Louiaville  Courier-Journal 
Toledo  Blade 
Dayton  Daily  Newa 
Canton  Repository 
Buffalo  Evening  News 
Los  Angeles  Times 
Omaha  World-Herald 
Dea  Moines  Register-Tribune 
Sydney  (Australia)  Sun 
Chicago  Daily  News 
Long  Beach  Press-Telegram 
Pasadena  Star-News 
Ottawa  Journal 
Vancouver  Province 
Altoona  Mirror 
San  Francisco  Bulletin 
Hartford  Courant 
Minneapolis  Journal 
Providence  News 
Los  Angeles  Herald 
Reading  Times 
Indianapolis  Star 
Knickerbocker  Press 
Memphis  Commercial-Appeal 
New  Castle  News 
Erie  Daily  Times 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
Harrisburg  Patriot 
Harrisburg  Telegraph 
Montreal  La  Presse 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
Highpoint  Enterprise 
Cincinnati  Times-Star 
Denver  Post 
Border  Cities  Star 
Rochester  Democrat 
Nashville  Banner 
Winston-Salem  Sentinel 
Miami  Herald 
Waltham  News 
Flint  Journal 
Olean  Times 
Manitoba  Free-Press 
Fresno  Republican 
La  Van  Guardia.  P.  I. 
Labor,  Washington 
Aberdeen  World 
St.  Paul  Dispatch 
Roanoke  Times-WorU 
Raleigh  News  ft  Observer 
Waterloo  Courier 
Tulsa  Tribune 
Chicago  Evening  Post 
Salt  Lake  Tribune 
Canton  News 

and  others 


Cline  System  of  Full 
Automatic  Press 
Control 


Cline  Selective  Full 
Automatic  Control 
for  Multiple  Unit 
type  Presses 


TENSION 

CONTROL 

STATION 


MARGIN 

ADJUSTMENT 

STATION 


Cline  System  Paper 
Roll-Stands 


Cline  System  Auto¬ 
matic  Electric 
Tensions 


Cline- Wes  tinghouse 
Stereotype  Motor 
Equipment 

Cline-Westinghouse 
Linotype  Drives 

Cline-Westinghouse 
Motor  Equipments 
for  fans,  pumps,  etc. 

Cline-Westinghouse 
Electrically  Heated 
Stereotype  Metal 
Pots 


Cline  -  Capital  Roll 
Lift  and  Lorator 

Cline-Capital 

Plate  Dropper 


Cline-Capital 

Plate  Conveyor 


Cline-Capital  Paper 
Trucks,  Tracks, 
Transfer  Tables, 
etc. 


MAIN  OFriCE.  CONWAY  BUILDING,  111  W.  WASHINGTON  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Western  Office 
First  Nat-l  Bank  Bldg. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 
CALIFORNIA 


Eastern  Office 
Marbridce  Bloc.. 
47  West  34th  St.. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Cline  Reels  and  Automatic 
Strap  Tensions  are  now  in 


use  in  the  following  plants 

(See  cut  on  opposite  page) 

Chicago  Tribune  Kansas  City  Star 

Pittsburgh  Press  Rochester  Times-Union 

Toledo  Blade  Canton  Repository 

Salt  Lake  Tribune  Detroit  Free  Press 

Des  Moines  Register-Tribune  Chicago  Evening  Post 
Reading  Times  New  York  Daily  News 

— Brooklyn  Plant 


The  following  plants  are  now  installing 
Cline  Reeis  and  Strap  Tensions: 

New  York  Daily  News  Toronto  Star 

—42nd  Street  Plant 

Daily  Oklahoman  Omaha  World-Herald 

Chicago  Daily  News 

Main  Plant 
North  Side  Plant 

(This  Apparatus  Is  Protected  By  United  States  and  Foreign  Patents) 


Cline  Electric  Mfg.  Co. 

MAIN  OFFICE.  CONWAY  BUILDING.  Ill  W.  WASHINGTON  ST. 

CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


Western  Office 
First  Nat’l  Bank  Bldg.. 
SAN  FRANCISCO, 
CALIFORNIA 


Eastern  Office 
IRerbridga  Building 
S7  West  34th  St.. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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for  tlicmselves  to  which  they  had  no 
right. 

K.  J.  Lynett,  editor,  Scranton  (Pa.) 
Times — Is  there  any  provision  in  your 
Jiy-laws  for  the  disciplining,  sus|)ensioii 
or  expulsion  of  a  member  for  unethical 
conduct  ? 

Mr.  HuIIen — Yes,  there  are,  very  dras¬ 
tic.  If  a  man  is  guilty  of  unethical  con¬ 
duct  or  doing  anything  which  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  best  usages  and 
practice  of  the  newsi»per  field,  he  is 
called  before  his  district  b<xly,  the  case 
is  examined,  and  finally  he  may  be  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  local  body,  but  always 
subject  to  appeal  to  the  superior  lK>dy 
which  is  the  council. 

David  H.  Pierce  (editorial  writer, 
Cleveland  Sews,  Cleveland,  Ohio)  :  How 
were  the  publishers  first  won  over  to 
accepting  the  institute  and  to  dealing 
with  them  on  the  principles  of  collective 
bargaining  or  semi-collective  bargaining? 

Mr.  Bullen — Owing  to  the  strength  of 
this  Ixxly,  the  proprietors  were  compelled 
to  accept  the  principle  of  collective  bar¬ 
gaining,  very  glad  to  do  it.  They  prefer 
to  deal  with  the  Institute,  and  if  there  is 
any  disi>ute  between  an  editor  and  his 
rep<jrter,  as  a  rule,  sooner  than  go  to  law, 
they  will  go  before  a  little  tribunal  of 
the  Institute.  The  general  idea  is  not 
for  the  proprietor  but  the  editor  and 
the  corps  of  the  newspaper  to  be  in  it. 

President  Harrison — Then,  Mr.  HuI¬ 
Ien,  would  you  say  that  practically  all  the 
capable  newspaper  men  in  the  British 
Isles  are  memlK-rs  of  this  Institute? 

Mr.  Bullen. — I  should  put  the  matter  in 
this  way :  VVe  estimate  in  Kngland  there 
are  b.SOO  men  of  all  classes  wln>  may  l»e 
eligible  to  this  Institute.  Of  that  numl)er 
the  Institute  has,  roughly,  alxmt  250((. 

I  should  say  that  all  the  best — the  most 
comi)etent — are  memlx-rs. 

I  should  say,  also,  that  it  is  more  of  a 
city  organization  than  provincial.  In 
other  words,  of  this  number,  2,500  is 
comprised  roughly  of  60  per  cent  of  the 
city  and  the  rest  the  counties,  what  we 
call  the  country  districts.  But  the  great 
unifying  force  is  what  we  call  the  annual 
convention  once  a  year,  generally  held 
in  some  places  where  the  scenic  advan¬ 
tages  are  obvious  and  sometimes  the 
liquid  attractions  equally  obvious.  The 
convention  is  the  place  where  all  matters 
are  discussed,  all  rules  are  proposed  there 
and  anybody  who  has  a  suggestion  to 
make  can  make  it  there.  It  is  a  sort  of 
Parliament.  It  is  held  regularly.  It  is 
always  largely  attended  and  generally  at 
a  different  place  each  year. 

Mr.  Lynett. — Has  your  Institute  any 
contract  with  proprietors,  owners  or  pub¬ 
lishers  regulating  wages  and  terms  of 
employment  ? 

Mr.  Bullen. — No,  sir,  none  whatever. 

Secretary  Creager. — Docs  your  charter 
or  your  by-laws  set  forth  specifically  a 
code  of  ethics,  or  a  code  governing  the 
conduct  of  members? 

Mr.  Bullen. — I  do  not  think  we  have 
written,  but  we  have  many  implied,  and  it 
is  very  seldom  indeed  that  anybody  is 
called  up  before  any  of  the  committees  for 
any  discipline.  I  think  the  mere  fact 
of  a  man  being  a  member  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  implies  certain  conditions  which 
would  probably  prevent  him  from  being 
called  up. 

In  other  words,  in  the  first  place  he  is 
a  man  of  good  education  and  character, 
that  goes  without  saying.  In  the  next 
place,  before  he  is  admitted  into  the  body 
he  has  done  some  three  years  of  actual 
work. 

President  Harrison. — Is  there  any  large 
newspaper  in  the  Briti.sh  Isles  that  op¬ 
poses  the  Institute? 

Mr.  Bullen. — None  that  I  know  of. 
Some  are  apathetic,  but  none  opposed  to 
it.  I  think  a  few  years  ago  as  an  experi¬ 
ment  they  wanted  to  see  how  it  worked. 

At  one  time  the  Northcliffe  group  were 
apathetic,  but  that  is  not  the  case  now. 

The  group  to  which  I  belong  I  should 
say  were  rather  in  favor  of  if.  I  don't 
know.  I  didn’t  ask  them  about  coming 
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here  tfKlay,  and  I  have  no  mission  from 
them  to  fulfill.  I  am  simply  here  at  the 
invitation  of  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Blumen- 
leld,  and  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Willis 
AI)bot. 

President  Harrison — You  estimate  that 
there  are  aly)ut  6.500  what  we  might  call 
capable  newspai)er  men  in  the  British 
Isles?  And  2500  meniljcrs  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute?  The  question  naturally  arises  with 
me.  if  it  is  a  splendid  thing  for  the 
individual,  why  isn’t  a  larger  percentage 
of  newspaper  men  in  the  membershp? 

Mr.  Bullen — The  answer  to  that  is 
that  those  who  are  not  in  the  member¬ 
ship  are  in  the  Union.  They  may  think 
that  the  Institute  is  not  quite  advanced 
enough,  so  they  are  in  the  Union.  A 
union  sprang  up  some  years  ago  after 
the  Institute  and  provided  a  very  radi¬ 
cal  program  for  the  advancement  of 
.salaries.  If  they  want  advance  of  sal¬ 
aries  now,  they  go  to  groups  like  the 
fypf»graphical  men  and  act  with  them. 
We  have  some  who  Ijelong  lx)th  to  the 
Institute  and  the  Union,  and  there  is  a 
gradual  seepage  of  men  from  the  Union 
to  the  Institute.  But  if  there  are  not 
more  members  of  the  Union,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  of  the  action  of  the  Institute 
journalists  in  upholding  the  profession 
and  making  such  a  vigorous  fight  for 
the  privileges  of  journalists  and  the 
advancement  of  the  prestige  of  the 
profession. 

President  Harrison — Of  course  the 
Institute  would  under  no  circumstances, 
participate  with  striking  printers  or 
pressmen  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Bullen — No,  they  would  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  but  there  was 
a  proposal  brought  forward  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  both  sides,  the  British  Institute 
and  the  Union,  to  amalgamate.  In  the 
future,  that  may  take  place.  Personally 
I  don’t  believe  it  will  take  place,  but  if 
it  does  take  place,  it  won’t  be  groups  of 
owners  who  have  the  papers  in  their 
hands,  it  will  l)e  groups  of  newspaper 
mechanics. 

Mr.  Beck — May  I  ask  one  more  ques¬ 
tion?  In  the  case  of  a  reporter  who  had 
committed  some  obvious  dereliction  in 
duty,  which  you  suggest — would  it  re- 
(|uire  a  year  for  the  publisher  to  sever 
him  from  the  staff — would  it  require  a 
year’s  notice? 

Mr.  Bullen — My  answer  is  “no."  The 
only  question  of  one  year  applies  to 
certain  classes  which  are  established. 
One  is  the  managing  editor  in  certain 
places.  He  must  have  a  year.  Men  in 
the  rank  of  editor  (they  may  be  asso¬ 
ciate  editors),  one  year.  I  am  in  the 
same  rank  as  an  editor,  as  a  foreign 
correspondent,  I  get  one  year,  but  a  re¬ 
porter  would  probably  get  three  months, 
or  it  might  in  some  cases  be  one  month 
or  two  months. 

President  Harrison — We  are  going 
to  continue  this  discussion  through  Cas¬ 
par  S.  Yost  of  the  St.  Louis  Glohe- 
Demoerat.  I  \vant  to  thank  you  Mr. 
Bullen  on  behalf  of  the  Society  for  your 
annoarance  here  and  to  ass’ure  you  that 
in  the  event  the  Societv  sees  fit  to  an- 
ivnnt  a  committee  to  go  into  this 
matter  further,  undouhtedly  you  will 
be  called  upon  and  the  President  of  your 
Society  will  l)e  called  upon  for  further 
help. 

Mr.  Yost — We  are  all  very  much  in¬ 
debted  to  Mr.  Bullen  for  his  interesting 
exposition  of  the  nature  and  work  of 
the  British  Institute  of  Journalists.  I 
have  been  much  interested  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  myself  for  several  years,  and  last 
year  when  the  delegation  of  British 
journalists  came  to  this  country  and 
traveled  all  the  way  across  the  continent 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation,  they  came  to  my  town  and 
I  was  several  days  with  them,  and  dur¬ 
ing  that  time,  had  several  discussions  in 
regard  to  the  Institute  with  Mr.  Blumen- 
feld.  who  was  at  that  time  the  President 
of  the  Association.  It  is.  to  us.  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  organization.  We  have 
nothing  comparable  with  it  in  this 
country  in  the  broadness  of  its  scope 
and  in  the  number  of  its  activities. 

As  Mr.  Bullen  has  told  you,  it  was 
organized  some  forty  years  ago,  and  it 
was  then,  of  course,  as  all  new  things 
are.  experimental,  and  grevv  out,  as  he 
has  also  told  you,  of  conditions  as  they 
then  existed  in  newspaper  work.  It  has 


developed,  although  it  started  out  with 
a  great  many  definite  purposes,  some  re¬ 
markable  and  very  effective  activities.  It 
deals  not  merely  with  the  professional 
associations  of  men,  but  it  is  concernetl 
in  their  individual  welfare.  It  is  to  some 
extent  a  trade  union.  It  is  registered  as 
a  trade  union,  but  apjwrently  it  doesn’t 
oi>erate  as  a  trade  union  to  any  great 
extent.  It  has  been  used  to  establish,  as 
I  understand  Mr.  Bullen,  a  minimum 
wage,  but  Ijeyond  that,  it  does  not  go. 
It  isn’t  a  trade  union  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  regular  collective  bargaining  be¬ 
tween  proprietors  and  employees. 

It  seeks,  as  I  understand  it,  to  develop 
l)etter  qualifications,  Ijetter  personnel,  and 
to  command  by  those  qualifications  and 
by  the  excellence  or  capability  of  men, 
certain  standards  of  i>ay.  It  doesn’t,  that 
is  to  say,  oiierate  as  an  ordinary  trade 
union,  and  as  he  has  told  you,  there  has 
dcvelo[)ed  a  real  trade  union  which  is  in 
some  respects,  opposed  to  the  Institute. 

But  more  interesting  to  us,  1  think, 
than  that  asi»ect,  is  that  which  concerns 
the  individual  welfare  of  the  members 
of  the  profession,  what  may  lie  con¬ 
sidered  the  benevolent  aspects  of  the 
organization.  It  is  democratic  to  a  de¬ 
gree  which  it  is  a  little  hard  for  us  to 
appreciate  in  this  land  of  the  brave  ami 
the  home  of  the  free.  It  takes  into  its 
membership  every  working  newspaper 
man  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  The 
list  of  men  on  the  editorial  stde,  the 
writing  side,  includes  viscounts  and 
knights  and  justices  of  the  peace,  which, 
by  the  way.  is  a  very  honorable  pfisition 
in  Fjigland,  quite  different  from  over 
here,  as  well  as  reporters  and  copy¬ 
writers,  sub-e<litors,  all  are  joined  in  a 
single  organization. 

It  covers  fairly  well,  I  judge  from  the 
membership,  the  entire  United  Kingdom. 
There  arc  divisions  in  England,  several 
of  them,  two  or  three  in  Scotland,  two,  I 
lK‘Iicve,  in  Wales,  and  two  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Bullen — There  arc  also  one  in 
New  Zealand,  one  in  South  Africa,  and 
three  in  Australia.  It  isn’t  confined  to 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  Yost — The  remarkable  thing 
almut  it  is  its  comprehensiveness  and  its 
inclusiveness.  It  deals  with  so  many 
things  that  we  are  not  accustomed  to 
consider  in  our  professional  relations  and 
takes  into  its  organization  so  many  per¬ 
sons  in  the  newspaper  profession  that  are 
not  in  any  way  organized  here. 

Now.  to  accomplish  the  results  they 
have  accomplished  over  there  in  these 
years  that  sort  of  an  organization  was 
necessary.  It  has  to  be  strong  numer¬ 
ically.  It  has  to  have  the  backing  not 
merely  of  the  editors  or  subeditors  but 
of  the  body  of  working  men.  Over  there 
where  they  have  a  smal)  country,  com¬ 
pact,  densely  populated,  with  very  close 
associations,  it  .seems  to  me  that  the  work 
they  have  done  is  practical,  while  I  doubt 
whether  it  could  be  in  the  same  form  as 
the  British  Institute,  or  whether  it  would 
be  practical  in  this  country  with  our  vast 
distances  and  our  relatively  meager  popu¬ 
lation.  except  in  some  sections  like  New 
England  or  around  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  where  men  could  he  brought  to¬ 
gether.  where  local  organizations  could 
meet  for  the  specific  purposes. 

There  are  many  features  of  it  that 
appeal  to  me  and  appeal  to  us  as  desirable 
for  consideration  by  the  newspaper  pro¬ 
fession  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Bullen  has  rightly  said  that  Eng¬ 
land  has  been  experimented  on  for  a 
great  many  things  which  have  been  of 
benefit  to  this  country.  They  have  been 
experimenting  over  there  in  political 
ways.  We  got  our  first  start  based  on 
experiments  in  England.  I  don’t  know 
how  we  can  profit  by  the  experience  that 
they  have  acquired  in  this  great  institu¬ 
tion  of  theirs.  The  situation,  the  condi¬ 
tions  are  so  different  in  this  country  that 
to  adapt  those  measures  to  American 
conditions  would  require  a  great  deal  of 
study.  If  this  Society  is  to  do  anything 
along  that  line  it  should.  I  think,  appoint 
a  committee  to  sturly  the  formation  and 
the  work  of  the  British  Institute  and  see 
if  possible  what  form  an  organization 
might  take  which  would  apply  the  de¬ 
sirable  and  practical  features  of  its  work 
to  the  profession  in  this  country. 


Bigger 

lllicl 

Better 

LAUGHS 


Snowshoe  Al,  known  to 
his  landlord  as  Albert  J: 
Bromley,  has  joined  up  with 
NEA  Magazine  to  write  a 
weekly  half'page  of  hilari' 
ous  nonsense. 

Good,  clean  fun  toith  a 
real  }{ic\ — racy  and  original, 
subtle  hut  uproarious  .  .  . 
and  more  or  less  cockeyed 
in  the  bargain. 

The  Snowshoe  Al  fea' 
ture  will  release  regularly 
through  NEA  Magazine 
for  Saturday  and  Sunday 
papers,  but  it  may  be  ob' 
tained  as  a  separate  feature 
or  in  a  unit  page  mat  top' 
ping  George  Clark's  famous 
half'page  of  “Among  Us 
Millions”  cartoons. 


Write  or  to  ire  for 
samples  and  rates. 


NEA  Service,  Inc. 

1200  West  Third  St., 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  World's  Greatest  Ncu'spdpcr  Feature 
Sertfce — Bdcltcil  by  jb  Tears'  Experience. 
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TAe  ROCK  AWAY 

Automatic 

Space  Band 

Cl©2tri0F  m 

(for  linotype  &  intertype  machines) 

MECHANICALLY  CORRECT 

TO  DO  ITS  WORK 

accurately-  uniformly-  speedily 

By  attaching  to  any  light  socket,  this  mechanically  perfect  automatic  space  hand  cleaner  is  ready  for  use.  Simply  con¬ 
structed  and  easily  operated,  requiring  practically  no  care  with  the  exception  of  lubrication  and  keeping  the  lapping  block  up 
to  the  proper  level.  Occupies  a  minimum  of  space,  being  only  15  inches  high,  24  inches  long  and  11  inches  wide,  weighing  7:i 
pounds.  Electrically  operated  either  by  direct  or  alternating  current.  Space  bunds  will  remain  true  and  last  twice  as  long 
as  those  cleaned  by  the  old  fashioned  hand  method.  This  is  truly  a  machine  that  will  save  your  plant  time  and  money  in 
addition  to  helping  produce  better  printing.  Newspapers  and  print  shops  throughout  this  and  foreign  countries,  heartily 
endorse  the  ROCK  AW  AY  AUTOMATIC  SPACE  BAND  CLEANER. 


INSURE 

LEGIBLE  PRINT 

The  Rockaway  Space  Band  Cleaner  will 
clean  and  assemble  30  Space  Bands  in 
approximately  one  minute,  each  band  re¬ 
ceiving  four  complete  revolutions  of  the 
circular  lapping  block  or  disc  while  being 
held  under  a  fifteen-pound  pressure  by  a 
spring-actuated  plunger.  This  insures 
good,  clean  printing.  No  more  hair  lines 
— no  more  crushed  matrix  walls — no  more 
loose  sleeves — no  more  distorted  space 
bands.  This  machine  will  last  a  lifetime 
if  given  the  small  amount  of  care  and 
attention  that  any  high  grade  apparatus 
requires.  This  labor-saving  device  should 
be  in  every  up-to-date  plant  in  the 
world  operating  Linotype  or  Intertype 
Machines. 


Some  Satisfied  Users 

KANSAS  CITY  .TOURNAIv-l’OST 
PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN 
THE  BUFFALO  TIMES.  INC. 

PITTSBURGH  G.\ZKTTE-TIMES 
ZANESVILLE  PUBLISHING  CO. 

LOS  ANCfELES,  CAL.,  TIMES-MIRROR 
THE  MINNEAPOLIS  JOURNAL 
PORTLAND,  ORE.,  OREGONIAN 
SPOKANE.  WASH..  SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 
FOND  DU  LAC  REPORTER 
SYRACUSE  HERALD 
NEW  ORLEANS  TLMES-PICAYUNE 
AURORA  BEACON  NEWS 
FORT  WAYNE  JOURNAI.nOAZI'n’TE 
CHARLOTTE.  N.  C..  NEWS 
IKK'  II  ESTER  TI  .M  BS-  UN  ION 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C..  EVE.  STAR 
INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 
IIOUSTAN  POST-DISPATI'H 
PROVIDENCE.  R.  I..  JOURNAL 


WRITE  US 


Your  request  for  additional  information  rcKardiiiK  the 
ROCKAWAY  AITOMATIC  SPACE  BAND  CLEANER  will 
be  Klven  our  prompt  courteous  attention.  We  will  be  elad 
to  show  you  how  one  of  our  marhines  can  save  time,  labor 
and  expense  In  your  shop  or  plant.  No  obligation  of 
course.  It’s  our  pleasure. 


A  “DIRTY  JOB” 
MADE  CLEAN 

Cleaning  space  bands  by  hand  is  an  un- 
l>leasant  task,  “a  dirty  job,”  as  those  who 
have  to  do  it  say,  and  for  that  reason  it 
is  quite  often  neglected  with  the  result 
that  good  clear  |>riiitiiig  is  impossible, 
metal  adhering  at  the  casting  [mint, 
matrices  ruincti,  and  an  undesirable  condi¬ 
tion  of  things  in  general.  With  the 
“KOCKAW.AY,”  a  dirty  sjiaee  Itand  or  one 
with  adherent  metal  is  unknown  laTause  it 
is  considered  by  everyone  in  the  plant  a 
pleasure  to  “run  them  through.”  Xo  lalmr 
should  Ite  performed  by  bund  which  cun  Im‘ 
lietter  accomplished  by  machine  at  less 
expense  and  with  greater  s[a-wl.  The  fact 
that  the  s|>aec  bunds  in  a  plant  o|>erating 
211  machines  can  be  cleaned  twice  dail^  in 
approximately  20  minutes  or  three  times 
daily  in  .*10  minutes,  tells  the  story.  Kstab- 
lish  economy  in  your  plant  by  installing  a 
•HfK’KAVVAY.” 


The  ROCKAWAY  Co. 


4926  Vliet  Street 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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NEW  RIVER  STEAMSHIP,  “JOE  CURTIS” 
NAMED  AFTER  VETERAN  REPORTER 

Dean  of  Mississippi  News  Men,  Famous  for  His  Stories,  Dis¬ 
covered  by  C.  P.  J.  Mooney — Worked  on  Many 
Papers  Up  and  Down  the  River 

By  CHARLES  EUGENE  FISHER 


JOE  CURTIS,  59,  dean  of  Mississippi 
river  reporters,  whose  first  “run” 
some  41  years  ago  was  river  news,  is 

_ going  to  have  a 

steamboat  named 
after  him. 

The  gray  hair 
and  ruddy  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  vet¬ 
eran  reporter  of 
the  M  e  tn  phis 
Evcninif  Appeal, 
who  began  to 
learn  about  the 
mighty  h'ather  of 
•  Waters  in  the 
early  ’80s  when 
he  went  aboard 
Joe  CUEIII  the  “Clws.  Mor¬ 

gan  under  Davis 
J.  Holmes  as  cub  pilot,  are  familiar  to 
almost  every  master  and  pilot  from  Cin¬ 
cinnati  to  the  Gulf. 

He  knows  his  river.  His  predictions 
on  its  rise  and  fall  are  accepted  as  readily 
as  those  of  the  meteorologist,  and  his 
estimates  on  what  a  bf>at  “can  do”  are 
considered  the  last  word. 

The  packet  to  l)e  named  the  “Joe  Cur¬ 
tis”  is  the  newest  of  t'ne  Lee  line,  the 
oldest  line  in  western  waters,  owned  by 
Capt.  Peters  Lee,  hardlwiled,  likeable  old 
river  pilot.  He  and  Joe  are  great  friends. 

“Big  water”  and  Iniats  were  bred  into 
Joe’s  blood.  Back  in  the  ’30s  and  ’40s 
his  grandfather  was  flatboat  skipper  on 
the  Mississippi  and  Ohio,  and  an  uncle, 
it  is  said,  was  “one  of  the  best  pilots 
who  ever  spun  a  wheel.” 

“I  was  born  on  my  grandfather’s  farm 
at  Blue  Point  landing  on  the  Ohio,”  Joe 
said  to  a  representative  of  Editor  & 
PuBi.isHER,  “and  my  earliest  recollec¬ 
tions  are  of  huge  packets  whistling  for 
the  landings  and  sidling  in  to  take  on 
heavy  cargoes  up  and  down  the  river. 
For  nearly  15  years  I  watched  them  be¬ 
fore  my  mother  would  allow  me  to 
become  a  pilot. 

It  was  during  his  few  years  on  the 
“Chas.  Morgan”  that  Joe  gathered  much 
of  his  wealth  of  material  for  river  stories 
which  have  made  him  famous  throughout 
the  Mississippi  'V'’alley.  The  late  C.  P.  J. 
Mooney,  editor  of  the  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal,  was  the  first  to  recognize  in  Joe 
a  fertile  field  of  romantic  and  hair-rais¬ 
ing  river  yamr.  Scores  of  them  were 
printed  in  the  Commercial  .\ppeal  while 
Joe  was  on  that  paper. 

The  Morgan  ran  between  Cincinnati 
and  New  Orleans.  It  would  carry  down 
t’ne  river  anything  from  side  meat  to  hay 
and  load  up  with  molasses  and  sugar 
going  back. 

“In  the  summer  time  the  flies,  sugar 
and  molasses  would  get  a  little  mix^,” 
Joe  said.  “A  regular  swarm  of  flies 
always  followed  the  packet  up  the  river. 
In  those  days  we  never  were  out  of  sight 
of  another  boat. 

“We  made  the  Cincinnati-New  Orleans 
run  in  good  stages  of  water,  and  when 
the  water  w’as  low  we  moved  over  to 
the  Gray  Eagle,  a  fast  mail  boat  run¬ 
ning  between  Lo’uisville  and  Henderson, 
Ky. 

“It  was  on  this  run  that  we  saw  a 
tornado  capsize  the  ‘Belmont’,  a  towboat 
that  operated  transfer  barges  for  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  railroad.  Passen¬ 
ger  coaches  were  run  on  the  barges  and 
off  the  other  side.  \Mien  the  wind 
stTuck,  the  Belmont  stood  upside  down. 
The  captain,  his  family  and  the  whole 
crew  were  drowned.  The  barges,  loaded 
with  iwssenger  coaches,  were  blown 
safely  into  the  bank.  The  storm  also 
ripped  off  our  pilot  house  and  stacks.” 

After  Joe  had  been  on  the  Morgan  for 
a  few  years  Capt.  Holmes  one  day  pointed 
to  a  train  running  along  the  river 
bank.  “See  that  snake-like  thing  over 
there,  my  boy?  Well,  one  of  these  days 
it’s  going  to  run  the  steamboats  off  the 
map.  I’m  quitting  the  business  for  in 
a  few  years  there  will  be  hundreds  of 


pilots  wearing  out  the  seats  of  their 
trousers  looking  for  jobs.  1  advise  you 
to  get  into  something  else.” 

Joe  took  the  advice.  He  went  to 
I^wisport,  Ky.,  and  got  a  job  as  type¬ 
setter  on  the  Leader,  doing  reporting  on 
the  side.  His  “run”  was  river  news. 
I^ter  he  moved  to  the  Indianapolis  Sen¬ 
tinel  and  then  to  the  Chicago  Herald, 
Inter-Ocean  and  Tribufie. 

He  came  to  Memphis  in  1897  and 
joined  the  Commercial  Appeal.  A  year 
later  he  tried  to  join  McKinley’s  volun¬ 
teers  in  the  Spanish-American  war,  but 
was  underweight.  However,  he  did  spe¬ 
cial  work  for  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
among  the  soldiers  as  they  moved  from 
camp  to  camp. 

After  the  war  he  came  back  to  Mem¬ 
phis,  aiding  Judge  J.  C.  Hoyd  in  found¬ 
ing  the  Memphis  .Morning  Ncios.  Joe 
now  was  a  full-fledged  reporter.  A  year 
later  he  again  joined  the  Commercial 
Appeal. 

In  1904,  the  year  of  the  World’s  Fair, 
he  went  to  St.  Louis  and  worked  on 
newspajiers  there  until  1907,  when  he 
went  to  the  .Veze  Orlean.K  Item.  When 
the  yellow  fever  epidemic  struck  that 
city  he  moved  to  middle  Tennessee,  later 
joining  the  \’exi's-Seimilar  at  Memphis 
as  circulation  manner  and  from  there 
going  to  the  Xashville  Tennessean  in  the 
same  capacity. 

In  1908  he  returned  to  Memphis  and 
joined  the  Cfimmercial  .Appeal  again, 
three  years  later  going  to  the  .Memphis 
Press. 

One  day  he  wrote  a  river  story  and 
showed  it  to  C.  I*.  J.  Mooney.  The  great 
southern  editor  was  enthusiastic  and  or¬ 
dered  Joe  to  write  one  every  week.  Joe 
did,  and  they  were  widely  reprinted. 
Newspapers  in  New  York  and  as  far 
west  as  Portland.  Ore.,  printed  them 
w'ith  credit  lines.  Since  then  he  probaby 
has  written  at  least  IflOO  river  “yarns”. 
.And  not  one  of  them  for  a  magazine. 

“Sometime  I  intend  to  collect  them  and 
put  the  best  in  a  book.”  Joe  says,  “but 
I  never  seem  to  have  the  time.”  Many 
of  his  stories  were  written  for  the  old 
News-Scimitar,  which  he  left  in  1926 
to  help  found  the  Memphis  Eivning 
Appeal. 

He  still  writes  his  river  stories,  often 
as  many  as  four  a  week.  He  still  has 
the  river  “run” :  in  fact,  wouldn’t  have 
another.  City  editors  can  always  depend 
on  Joe  Curtis  to  turn  up  something  good 
on  the  river  front  on  a  dull  dav. 


RADIO  AIDS  POLICE 

Oil  Station  Robbers  Arrested  After 
WGN  Broadcast 

Three  minutes  after  the  report  of  an 
oil  station  robbery  was  broadcast  over 
WGN.  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  radio  sta¬ 
tion.  four  gypsies,  two  of  them  women, 
were  captureil  by  a  detective  bureau 
squad  after  an  auto  chase  of  a  block.  The 
report  of  the  robberv,  containing  a  full 
decription  of  the  robbers,  was  broadcast 
at  12:28  p.  m..  and  the  message  w'as 
picked  up  by  the  detective  snuad  on  the 
radio  set  with  which  squad  cars  have 
recently  been  equipped.  The  gypsies 
were  captured  at  12:31  p.  m. 

All  new  squad  cars  of  the  detective 
bureau  arc  to  be  equipped  with  the  radio 
receiving  sets  to  receive  police  orders 
broadcast  through  the  co-operation  of 
the  Tribune  station. 

“I  am  hoping  this  summer  that  the  city 
of  Chicago  will  buy  a  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tion  of  its  own.”  said  Police  Commis¬ 
sioner  Russell.  “WGN  has  demonstrated 
the  efficacy  of  radio  control  of  roving 
police  squads. 

“To  take  full  advantage  of  the  radio 
in  police  work  would  keep  a  broadcasting 
station  occupied.  It  is  too  much  to  ex¬ 
pect  of  a  station  that  is  devoted  to  enter¬ 
taining  the  public.” 
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A  GOOD  product  will  always 
meet  with  quick  and  ready 
response  from  the  Indiana 
consumer  if  it  is  advertised  in  the  local  papers, 
because  Indiana's  families  spend  their  money  with 
their  local  dealers.  Furthermore,  in  Indiana  you 
will  find  that  the  hulk  of  the  retail  trade  is  not  done 
in  the  large  city  centers,  but  equally  distributed  in 
both  the  large  and  small  communities  where  modern 
retailers  feature  the  well-known  advertised  products. 

A  good  product  well  advertised  in  the  local 
paper  receives  the  immediate  support  of  the  retailers 
and  jobbers.  Your  distribution  therefore  can  be 
quickly  organized  so  that  consumers  are  able  to 
purchase  your  product  in  the  neighborhood  store. 
Your  loss  in  sales  due  to  the  inability  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  to  obtain  your  products  will  be  almost 
negligible. 

If  you  have  a  meritorious  product,  then  by  all 
means  use  the  local  paper  listed  below.  A  splendid 
consumer  demand  awaits  it  in  Indiana. 


••Columbu*  Republican . fEl 

••Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette . (M> 

••Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette . <S) 

••Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel . (F) 

tlndianapolis  News . (F) 

tlndianapolis  Star . (M) 

Lafayette  Journal  &  Courier...  14^4  j 

tlndianapolis  Star . fS) 

ttl.a  Porte  Herald-Argns . (F) 

Marion  Leader  Times . (M&S) 

ttMuncie  Star . (Ml 

ttMuncie  Star . (SI 

ttShelbyville  Democrat . (F) 

•South  Bend  News-Times . (F) 

•South  Bend  News-Times . (S) 

ttSouth  Bend  Tribune. .. (SI  28,617... (E) 

•Terre  Haute  Tribune . (E&S) 

•Terre  Haute  Star . (S) 


•  A.  B.  C.  Publishers*  Statement,  October  1,  1928. 
t  Government  Statement,  October  1,  1928. 
tt  Government  Statement,  April  1,  1929. 

••  A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  April  1,  1929, 
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DUPLEX 

A  SUPER -DUTY  HEAVY  UNIT 

for 

SEXTUPLE 

DOUBLE-SEXTUPLE 

OCTUPLE 

DOUBLE-OCTUPLE 

FIVE-ROLL 

TEN -ROLL 


ONLY  ONE  TYPE  OF  CONSTRUCTION,  THE  BEST  POSSIBLE 
IN  DESIGN  AND  MATERIALS. 


OUR  CUSTOMERS  WRITE  OUR  ADS 


“Our  Duplex  Sextuple  now  in  operation 
more  than  two  years  and  we  are  en¬ 
tirely  pleased.  In  fact  we  do  not  know 
of  any  Sextuple  press  installation  that 
will  excel  ours  in  any  respect." 

E.  T.  ROLLINS,  President, 

DIRHAM  MORISUSG  HERALD. 


“Just  completed  the  first  year  with  our 
Duplex  Super  Duty  Sextuple  press  and  I 
want  you  to  know  we  are  more  than 
satisfied  with  the  installation.  Personally 
I  consider  it  an  outstanding  piece  of 
newspaper  machinery.  The  press  has 
never  held  us  up  a  moment  and  I  would 
say  we  are  turning  out  a  very  creditable 
looking  newspaper.  It  is  economical  to 
operate  and  to  date  have  had  no  machine 
shop  expense  whatsoever.  I  feel  fully 
justified  in  having  recommended  to  oiir 
company  the  present  Duplex  installation." 

A.  EL  BOSWELL.  Editor, 
THE  Ml’SKEGOlS  (MICH.) 
CHRONICLE. 


“Some  folks  blindfold  themselves  in 
choosing  cigarettes.  We’ve  always  pur¬ 
chased  our  presses  with  eyes  wide  open 
and  each  time  we’ve  reached  for  a 
Duplex.  Duplex  presses  have  printed  the 
Charlotte  News  continuously  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Our  Duplex 
Heavy  Duty  Superunit  press-  fourth  of 
the  family — was  put  in  operation  last 
Thanksgiving  day.  How  appropriate!  It 
hasn’t  given  a  moment’s  trouble,  runs 
like  a  top,  has  rut  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes  from  production  time,  and  turns 
out  a  product  that  can’t  be  excelled. 
Reach  for  a  Duplex  and  everything’s 
sweet." 

W.  CAREY  DOWD,  Jr.,  Publisher. 

CHARLOTTE  (N.  C.)  NEWS. 


“E'ourteen  months’  operation  of  our 
Duplex  Heavy  Duty  Superunit  Press  has 
convinced  us  we  made  no  mistake  in 
selecting  it.  Its  low  frame  levels  and 
room  between  the  units  has  made  it  won¬ 
derfully  easy  to  operate  with  a  minimum 
force.  We  wired  you  on  the  first  day 
our  press  was  put  in  operation  that  the 
run  was  a  perfect  one.  We  ore  glad  to 
tell  you  the  perfect  runs  continue  daily 
and  we  are  having  wonderful  results." 

T.  S.  WHITE'IEJ.I),  Business  Manager, 

THE  SAVANNAH  PRESS. 

“For  consistent  production  at  high  speed, 
quality  of  printing,  simplicity  of  opera¬ 
tion  and  ruggedness  of  construction, 
no  press  that  I  know  of  equals  the 
double  Sextuple  you  built  for  us  and 
erected  two  years  ago.  Our  entire  pro¬ 
duction  has  come  from  this  press  since 
it  was  put  in  use  without  a  minute’s  inter¬ 
ruption  or  a  cent  being  spent  for  repairs 
or  parts.” 

JOHN  RASTER,  Mechanical  Dept., 

TAMPA  FLA.)  TIMES. 


The  Duplex  Printing  Press  Company 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Chicago 


New  York 


San  Francisco 
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Vida  Neeund 


GIRL  REPORTER  TRIES 
JOBLESS  ROLE 

Mits  Vida  Neeland  of  Albany  Times* 

Union  Finds  Charity  Organiza¬ 
tions  of  Little  Aid  to  Job- 
Hunter 

Stt-ppiiiR  out  of  the  role  of  Fruilenco 
I’eiiny,  arbiter  of  foods  and  fads.  Miss 
\’ida  Neeland  of  the  Albany  _  ( N.  Y. ) 

Timcs-Vnu>n  staff 
this  week  lived 
for  three  days  on 
“doughnuts 
coffee”  and  pa- 
railed  the  city  in 
shabby  clothes. 

yS  W''m  looking  for  a  job 

F  and  a  home. 

'7^  Miss  Neeland 

volunteered  for 
the  unpleasant  as- 
M  signment  of  go- 

^  W  ing  out  and  get- 

^  ting  the  “iiuide 

Vida  Neelawd  story  on  the 

chances  of  a  poor, 
lonely  girl  to  “get  by”  in  the  city. 

(ieorge  O.  \Villiams,  managing  editor, 

gave  Miss  Neeland  an  expense  voucher 

for  and  told  her  to  start  at  the 

depot,  as  though  she  was  just  arriving  in 
the  city,  and  see  if  she  would  find  a 
helping  hand  in  the  capital  city  of  the 
state. 

Miss  Neeland  went  home,  changed  to 
old,  worn-out  clothes,  and  then  stole  into 
the  Union  station  by  a  rear  entrance. 
She  immediately  appealed  to  the  Travel¬ 
ers’  Aid  society  for  lodging.  She  landed 
in  a  “two-by-four”  hall  liedroom  in  a 
free  rooming  house. 

(ioing  out  for  a  job.  Miss  Neeland 
ended  up  tiehind  a  sixla  counter,  washing 
dishes. 

"I  was  hired  to  wait  on  table,  at  six 
dollars  a  week,  uniform  thrown  in.”  Miss 
Neeland  told  in  her  report.  “Hut  the 
manager  changed  his  mind  and  put  me 
back  of  the  counter  to  wash  dishes,  and 
to  keep  the  counter  clear  and  clean. 

“Those  four  hours  from  11  until  three 
were  endless,  so  many  dishes,  so  much 
hurry  and  bustle!” 

The  biggest  “thrill”  of  all  came  when 
Miss  Neeland  applied  for  a  job  as 
stenographer  at  an  agency  that  was 
recommended  by  a  charity  association. 

“I  found  the  agency,”  Miss  Neeland 
wrote,  “and  there  in  the  do<ir  stood  a 
most  unkempt  man.  He  kept  his  hat  on. 
his  face  was  un.shaven.  his  collar  not  too 
clean,  and  his  tie — well !  He  was  ijuite 
old — in  fact,  he  had  gray  hair.” 

l^ter  Miss  Neeland  said:  “I  wouldn’t 
stand  it  any  longer,  because  he  kept  pat¬ 
ting  me  on  tlie  hand  all  the  time,  and 
calling  me  girlie.  He  suggcsteil  that  we 
go  to  a  movie  and  if  I  likeil  the  movies 
real  well,  we  might  go  often  and  I  might 
lie  his  steady  girl.” 

Miss  Neeland’s  experience  conchideil 
when  she  was  turned  away  from  a  “char¬ 
ity”  home  because  she  didn’t  have  any 
money. 

“.Although  I  enjoyed  the  experience,  as 
I  look  back  on  it.”  Miss  Neeland  com¬ 
mented.  “I  wouldn’t  want  to  live  it  over 
again,  either  hy  choice  or  by  necessitv. 
for  a  girl  without  funds  or  friends  has 
but  little  chance  for  success  in  anv  city, 
be  it  .Albany,  Chicago  or  Podunk.” 

Miss  Neeland  came  to  the  Times- 
Union  about  a  vear  ago  from  Michigan. 
She  has  had  charge  of  the  home  eco¬ 
nomics  department. 

WHITE  TALKS  SHOP 

Papers  More  Honest  Than  in  “Old 
Days,”  Editor  Says  in  Address 

William  Allen  White,  editor  of  the 
Rmt’oria  (Kas.)  Gazette,  expressed  it  as 
his  opinion  that  newspapers  of  today  are 
more  honest  than  those  published  in  the 
“good  old  days,”  in  a  talk  on  “Recoil 'c- 
tions  of  a  Country  Editor”  .April  17 
in  the  Grand  -Avenue  Congregational 
church  in  Milw'aukee.  The  address  was 
under  auspices  of  the  City  club. 

Newspapers  have  lost  influence  in  the 
editorial  columns,  but  have  gained  a  new 


influence  in  the  advertising  columns,  Mr. 
White  asserted. 

Newspaper  advertising  has  created  a 
tremendous  demand  for  such  things  as 
the  radio,  the  motor  car  and  the  movies, 
and  the  radio,  the  motor  car  and  the 
movies  have  aided  in  making  the  news¬ 
paper  business  “an  8  per  cent  investment 
and  a  great  industry,”  he  said. 

LETS  PLANT  CONTRACT 

The  contract  for  construction  of  the 
new  plant  of  the  Imutchic  (Mass.) 
l-.agle  and  Tribune  has  been  recently 
awardc-d.  The  building  is  to  be  ready 
for  occupancy  in  the  fall. 


TEXAS  DAILY  SOLD 

The  Paris  (Tex.)  Mornintj  Sews  has 
been  purchased  from  the  North  Texas 
Publishing  Company  by  -A.  G.  Mayse  of 
Sherman.  Houston  Harte  of  San  .Angelo 
and  Bernard  Hanks  of  .Abilene  and  these 
men  have  taken  charge.  Mayse  for  the 
past  four  years  general  manager  of  the 
Sherman  Democrat,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager.  Harte  is 
vice-president  and  Hanks  is  secretary- 
treasurer.  Mayse  will  remain  in  Sher¬ 
man  and  have  actual  charge  of  publica- 


DETROIT  AD  CLUB  ELECTS 

New  directors  of  the  .Adcraft  cluh, 
organization  of  Detroit  advertising  men’ 
were  elected  last  week  after  close  bal¬ 
loting.  as  follows;  William  K.  Ewald, 
director  of  the  travel  service  department 
of  the  Campbell-Ewald  Company;  I).  C. 
Flint,  treasurer,  Holden.  McKinney  & 
Clark,  Inc. ;  D.  C.  Mills,  Detroit  Man¬ 
ager  of  Cosmopolitan  magazine;  (ieorge 
Robson,  secretary  of  Saturday  Night 
Press,  Inc. ;  Charles  H.  McMahon,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  First  National 
Bank;  Ralph  Murphy,  Detroit  advertis¬ 
ing  man. 


“PRESS  CONGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 
IN  SWITZERLAND” 

This  second  Congress  book,  just  off  the  presses,  is  a  companion  volume  to  the  “Press 
Congress  of  the  World  in  Hawaii,”  issued  in  1922. 

Edited  by  Walter  Williams,  with  a  Foreword  by  William  E.  Rappard,  Rector  of  the 
University  of  Geneva,  it  contains  the  proceedings  of  the  Second  Sessions  of  the  Congress  in 
Geneva,  Lauzanne,  Switzerland,  in  September.  1926,  with  a  wealth  of  correlated  material  of 
decided  interest  to  all  those  engaged  in  newspaper  work  and  Journalistic  Education. 

TABLE  OF  CONI  ENTS  INCLUDES: 


Constitution  of  the  Congress. 

Resolutions  Second  Assembly,  Geneva, 
September,  1926, 

Digest  Proceedings  Press  Commission. 
League  of  Nations,  Geneva,  August 
15,  1926. 

Resolutions  First  Pan  American  Con¬ 
gress  of  Journalists,  Washington. 
April,  1926. 

Canons  of  Journalism  of  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

Ethics  and  Standards  of  Practice. 

Woodrow  Wilson’s  suggestions  for 
Bureau  of  Communications. 

Karl  J.  Luthi’s  proposal  for  establish¬ 
ment  of  twelve  World  Press  Central 
Bureaus. 


Press  conditions  in  Italy,  Spain  and 
Guatemala. 

Congress  Executive  Personnel. 

Congress  Discussions  in  re  journalistic 
education  and  welfare  and  inter¬ 
change  of  Journalists. 

Programme  of  entertainment  of  Ameri¬ 
can  delegates  in  New  York  on  eve 
of  departure  and  story  of  European 
pilgrimages. 

Roster  of  the  Second  Assembly. 

News  Communications  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines. 

U.  S.  A.  War  Time  Press  Censorship 
Regulations. 

Journalistic  education  in  Japan  and 
China,  British  Isles  and  United 
States  of  America. 


This  admirable  book  is  very  far  from  being  a  mere  transcription — however  accurate — 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress.  Its  supreme  value  consists  in  the  laying  down  of  wise 
and  effective  principles  of  journalistic  procedure,  made  by  men  of  influence  in  the  great 
arena  of  newspaper  publication,  and  based  upon  their  personal  experience  and  observation; 
and  while  brought  strictly  up  to  date  in  respect  to  facts  stated,  yet  so  effectively  generalized 
as  to  have  all  the  practical  value  of  a  treatise  by  technical  experts,  suitable  for  ready 
reference. 

Something  of  the  high  imnortance  of  this  book  may  be  judged  by  scanning  a  list  of 
some  of  those  who  made  addresses. 


Frank  P.  Glass.  Montgomery 
Advertiser. 

CASPER  S.  YOST,  St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat. 

C.  K.  BLANDIN.  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press  and  Dispatch. 

R.  C.  SNYDER.  Norwalk  (Ohio) 
Reflect  or- Herald. 

H.  V.  KALTENBORN.  Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

JOE  MITCHELL  CHAPPLE.  Na¬ 
tional  Magazine,  Boston. 

WILLIAM  SOUTHERN.  jR.,  Inde¬ 
pendence  ( Mo. )  Examiner. 

CHARLES  L.  woods.  Pres.,  Ozark 
Press  Association. 

Charles  K.  Robinson.  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Assn. 

M.  Vidal.  Le  Petit  ParUien,  Paris. 
Stephane  Lauzanne.  Le  Matin. 
Paris. 


Arthur  Bullard.  Secretariat. 

League  of  Nations.  Geneva. 

H.  J.  J.  SARGINT,  London  Editor. 
North  American  Newspaper  Al¬ 
liance. 

Wilhelm  Schwedler.  Trans- 

oceanic,  Berlin. 

Dr.  Luis  Lara  Pardo.  Mexico 
City  Excelsior. 

VENEESLAV  SVIHORVSKY,  Direc¬ 
tor.  Praguer  Presse. 

CESAR  BORJES  Cordero.  Guate¬ 
mala  City. 

JOSEPH  E.  SHARKEY.  Geneva  Bu¬ 
reau  Associated  Press. 

Guy  INNIS.  London  Bureau.  Mel¬ 
bourne  Heredd. 

Edmund  STEINACHER  of  Vienna. 
K.  SUGIMURA.  Tokyo. 

Dr.  Herman  SCHOOP.  Switzer¬ 
land. 


Robert  bell.  Lyttleton  Times. 

Cbristchurch.  N.  Z. 

PHINEAS  SELIG.  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
prietors'  Association  of  New 
Zealand. 

W.  H.  G.  WERNDEL.  Geneva 
Chief  of  Reuter’s. 

Elmer  E.  Conrath.  New  York 
Press  Association. 

M.  ZUMOTO.  Herald  of  Asia. 
Tokyo.  Japan. 

CROMBIE  Allen.  California 
Press  Association. 

C.  NIEVA,  Manilla,  Philippine 
Islands. 

RUSTOM  N.  VATCHAGHANDY. 

Press  of  India.  Bombay. 

E.  E.  DE  JONG.  Amsterdam.  Hol¬ 
land. 


The  volume  contains  250  pages  and  sells  in  the  regular  way  of  trade  for  S5.00  a  copy  delivered — all 
charges  prepaid. 

Order  now- —  please  address 

PRESS  CONGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 


WALLACE  ODELL,  Secretary -Treasurer, 


c  o  Tarrytown  (N.  Y.)  News 
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ROGRESS 
DEMANDS 


Modern  Electrification  in  Printing  Plants 


ALL  the  roll  of  operations  which 
modern  publishing  plants  use  to 
speed  production  and  meet  emergency 
requirements— and  applications  of  elec- 
tiicity  answer  “Here”,  wherever  you 
turn.  Hand-in-hand  with  the  swift 
pace  of  the  printing  trade  goes  elec¬ 
trical  development  in  which  Westing- 
house  equipment  plays  a  leading  role. 

From  composing  room  to  press  room, 
dependable  motors  and  control  keep 
whole  batteries  of  machines  in  step. 


assuring  uniform  speed  and  uninter¬ 
rupted  service.  Automatic  electric 
heating  pots,  so  arranged  that  power  is 
cut  off  except  when  needed,  bring  new 
advantages  to  the  stereotyping  depart¬ 
ment.  Good  lighting  provides  glare¬ 
less  illumination  for  every  operation. 

Whether  it  is  equipment  for*  the  pub¬ 
lishing  plant  itself,  or  for  the  building 
in  which  the  plant  is  housed.  Westing- 
house  is  prepared  to  serve  in  any  elec¬ 
trical  capacity. 

y  MFC.  COMPANY 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC 
EAST  PITTSBURGH  PENNSYLVANIA 

SALES  OFFICES  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Westinghouse 


Serves  Publishing  Plants 


with- 


•Automatic  Press  Control 
•Automatic  Electric  Tensions 
Capacitors 
Circuit'Breakers 
Cookin|{  Equipment 
•Conveyor  Motors 
Elevators 


•Electric  Heating  Metal  Pots 
Fans 

Insulating  Materials 
Lighting  Equipment 
•Linotype  Drives 
MAZDA  Lamps 
•Motors  and  Control 


Motor -<  Generators 
Panelb.iarJs 
S.ifetv  Switches 
Switchh-iarls 

•Stereotype  Motor  Equipment 
Transformers 
Water  Heaters 


*  Distributed  by  Cline  Electric  Mfg, 


Company  -  New  York  -  Chicago  -  San  Francisco 
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CHICAGO  NEWS  PLANT  NEARS  COMPLETION 


Twenty-five-Story  Building  Expected  to  be  Ready  for  Occupancy  June  1 

Permitted  Saving  of  Entire  Floor 


-Redesigning  of  Press  Room 


WHEN  the  new  25-story  building  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  Kews  is  ready 
for  occupancy,  about  June  1,  the  news¬ 
paper  will  have  one  more  floor  available 
for  publication  purposes  or  rental  than 
was  provided  in  the  original  design  two 
years  ago,  without  having  altered  in  any 
material  respect  the  plan  or  construction. 
The  economy  of  space  was  effected  by 
redesigning  the  press-room  equipment,  to 
permit  the  location  of  15  units  in  space 
which  had  been  provided  for  eight  units. 

The  original  plan  provided  four  floors 
for  press  equipment,  with  Hoe  super¬ 
speed  units  double-decked,  the  lower  units 
to  be  fed  from  reels  in  the  basement, 
and  the  upper  units  taking  their  i»per 
supply  from  reels  above  them.  Fifty 
units  would  have  been  installed  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  plan.  About  a  year  ago  the 
Hoe  engineers  brought  to  operating  effi¬ 
ciency  a  new  press  design  in  which  the 
four  cylinders  of  a  16-page  printing  unit 
were  arranged  in  pairs  vertically,  rather 
than  horizontally,  and  the  Daily  News 
management  seeing  the  possible  economy 
of  30  to  40  per  cent  of  floor  space, 
ordered  two  units  for  a  trial  in  the  West 
Side  branch  plant.  This  order  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  another  for  10  units  in  the 
North  Side  plant.  The  change  in  the 
equipment  for  the  new  building  came 
several  months  ago.  and  this  week  the 
writer  watched  the  installation  of  the 
second  row  of  15  units.  The  first  row 
of  15  is  already  complete  and  work  on 
the  third  row  will  follow  as  sewn  as  the 
second  is  in  place.  It  is  hop^  to  have 
the  equipment  in  such  condition  by  the 
middle  of  May  that  it  can  be  demon¬ 
strated  to  interested  groups  attending  the 
conference  of  the  International  Advertis¬ 
ing  Association.  Present  plans  call  for 
publication  to  begin  in  the  new  plant 
during  June. 

Production  on  the  new  presses  in  the 
two  branch  plants  has  been  highly  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  Daily  News  management, 
averaging  a  net  run  of  29,000  to  30,00() 
c<»mpleted  papers  an  hour,  according  to 
C.  M.  Bremner,  mechanical  engineer. 
Besides  the  economy  of  floor  space,  the 
net  prfduction  time  of  the  presses  is  in¬ 
creased  in  the  new  design  by  the  ease  of 
threading  paper  and  the  short  leads  re¬ 
quired.  The  end  of  the  web  is  passed  by 
hand  to  a  steel  pan  leading  it  between  the 
plate  and  paper  cylinders,  its  progress 
being  assisted  by  a  free-running  roller 
at  the  edge  of  the  pan.  A  similar  pan 
and  roller  is  attached  to  the  upper  pair 
of  cylinders  and  the  web  is  led  through 
the  press  without  the  usual  stop  or  slow¬ 
down.  The  short  leads  and  distances 
between  cylinders  and  the  diagonal  design 
of  the  drive  shafts  keep  paper  breaks  at 
a  minimum,  press  room  executives  stated. 

Special  reels  have  been  designed  by 
the  Daily  News  to  meet  the  peculiar  space 
conditions.  The  press-bays  are  97  feet 
long  and  were  originally  designed  for 
slightly  more  than  half  of  the  printing 
machinery  they  now  contain.  The  space 
would  not  accommodate  the  additional 
reels  with  three-roll-arms  and  the  usual 
pedestal.  The  Daily  News  design  of 
reel  which  is  being  built  by  the  Cline 
Electric  Company,  is  bolted  to  the  vertical 
under-frame  of  the  press  and  has  two 
arms  in  a  vertical  plane  instead  of  the 
regular  three. 

Cutler- Hammer  control  is  being  in¬ 
stalled  and  power  is  supplied  by  Reli¬ 
ance  motors.  Two  150-horse  power 
synchronized  equipments  are  used  and 
the  drive  is  so  designed  that  any  number 
of  units  can  be  operated  in  a  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  combinations.  Three  double¬ 
folders  are  connected  with  each  line  of 
15  units. 

The  presses  are  completely  insulated 
from  the  building  foundation  by  a  mat 
of  cork  on  which  they  “float.”  The  cork, 
in  sheets  made  of  2-inch  cubes,  is  laid 
over  the  entire  bottom  and  up  the  sides 


of  the  foundation  pits,  the  vertical  press 
supports  rest  up^m  the  cork  and  the  top 
layer  of  concrete  is  poured  over  the  cork 
and  around  the  bases  of  the  columns  level 
with  the  cork  sides.  Conduits  for  power 
wires  which  run  up  the  sides  of  the 
presses  are  also  insulated  from  the  con¬ 
crete  flof>r  of  the  press  room  so  that 
vibration  cannot  be  transmitted  through 
them  from  the  presses  to  the  building. 
Cutler-Hammer  cylinder  brakes  have 
stopped  the  presses  running  at  full  speed 
within  15  revolutions,  Mr.  Bremner 
stated,  with  a  minimum  of  sh<Kk. 

Cylinders  are  of  solid  steel  and  press 
frames  and  folder  frames  are  cast  iron. 
In  this  connection  there  is  a  little  anec¬ 
dote  of  historic  interest.  When  the  order 
for  the  presses  was  placed,  Walter  A. 
Strong,  publisher  of  the  Daily  News, 
suggested  to  the  manufacturer  that  metal 
from  the  Hoe  presses  in  the  old  Daily 
News  building,  some  of  them  more  than 
35  years  old,  be  remelted  and  cast  into 
the  frames  for  the  new  equipment.  This 
was  done,  and  the  News  will  print  edi¬ 
tions  from  one  of  the  finest  plants  in 
America  soon  using  iron  that  con¬ 
tributed  to  its  success  in  the  days  of  its 
youth. 

Fiverything  else  in  the  press  plant  is 
brand  new,  including  several  ideas  for 
the  expedition  of  printed  newspapers  to 
the  reader's  hands.  Cutler-Hammer  con¬ 
veyors  will  pick  up  the  papers  from  the 
delivery  end  and  turn  some  of  them  over 
to  three  new  bundle-tying  machines, 
which  will  loop  a  noose  of  wire  around 
them  and  drop  them  on  a  moving  belt 
conveyor.  This  takes  them  to  bundle 
drops  directly  back  of  the  presses  and 
directly  over  the  loading  platform  at 
street  level  one  story  down.  The  drive¬ 
way  runs  between  two  loading  platforms 
square  under  the  center  of  the  building 
from  end  to  end.  Other  loading  plat¬ 
forms  on  the  same  level  provide  for 
rapid  handling  of  freight  from  cars 
which  run  on  the  Northwestern  tracks 
under  the  building.  Paper  is  unloaded 
from  barges  on  the  river,  dropped  down 
a  chute  and  handled  under  the  railroad 
tracks  and  into  the  building  entirely  by 
automatic  machinery  through  storage 
rooms  up  to  the  time  it  is  brought  to  the 
presses. 

Floors  in  the  pressroom  are  of  yellow 
pine  blocks  and  the  walls  and  ceilings  are 
faced  with  a  cellulose  sound-deadening 
material  encased  in  metal  screens  which 
can  be  enameled  or  painted.  Cork,  V/t 
inches  thick,  is  used  at  the  edges  of  the 
block  floors  to  provide  for  expansion  and 
contraction  and  prevent  bulging. 

On  the  same  floor  with  the  presses  will 
be  the  stereotyping  machines,  with  their 
locations  marked  by  concrete  pads  and 
electrical  and  water  conduits.  Plate  con¬ 
veyors  arc  being  laid  to  carry  the  prod- 
urt_  of  the  Autoplates  to  the  printing 
cylinders.  A  bay  capable  of  taking  an¬ 
other  line  of  15  units  parallel  with  the 
press  three  lines  will  be  covered  over 
with  sectional  steel  flooring  for  the  pres¬ 
ent,  until  the  additional  press  equipment 
is  needed. 

The  mailing  room,  at  the  rear  of  the 
pressroom,  overlooks  the  plaza,  which 
will  decorate  the  river  side  of  the  News 
building.  This  plaza  will  be  tastefully 
parked  and  will  be  beautified  by  a  large 
fountain  in  the  center.  An  arcade  at  the 
right  of  the  plaza,  facing  the  river,  is 
being  connected  by  an  overhead  foot¬ 
bridge  with  the  Northwestern  station 
across  the  street,  providing  easy  access 
for  patrons  of  the  Daily  News,  the  rail¬ 
way,  and  casual  pedestrians  between  the 
station,  the  News  building,  and  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  reach^  by  Madison 
street  bridge. 

The  Daily  News  will  occupy  eight 
floors  of  the  25-story  building,  and  it  is 
stated  that  most  of  the  the  remaining 
space  has  already  been  rented.  Four 
floors  have  been  taken  by  the  Northwest¬ 


ern  railroad.  Construction  on  all  floors 
is  in  the  final  stages.  Marble  and  bronze 
finish  is  being  installed  in  the  main  hall 
and  public  spaces  and  block  floor  and 
sound-deadening  wall  material  was  this 
week  finished  in  the  composing  room  on 
the  fifth  floor. 

The  editorial  rooms  on  the  sixth  floor 
were  also  being  sound-proofed  and  block- 
floored  last  week  and  work  on  office  par¬ 
titions  was  far  advanced. 

No  announcement  has  been  made  for  a 
formal  opening,  but  it  is  believed  that 
midyear  will  see  the  entire  operation  of 
the  News  transferred  from  the  historic, 
if  dingy,  old  building  on  Wells  street  in 
the  Loop  to  the  towering  white  stone 
palace  which  bears  the  designation  of  No. 
1  North  Canal  street  and  faces  directly 
across  the  river  the  taller  and  equally 
handsome  structure  now  being  completed 
for  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera  Company. 


STORES  MUST  BE  “NEWSPAPERS” 


Must  Hook-up  Wares  With  Every  New 
Public  Interest,  Says  Executive 

The  store  today  which  tries  to  make  an 
institution  of  itself  must  be  a  veritable 
newspaper  in  itself,  W.  R.  Whittenburg, 
general  manager  of  the  Jorgensen- 
Blesch  company  and  president  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States  Department  stores,  declared 
on  a  recent  visit  to  Chicago. 

The  store’s  displays  must  be  up-to- 
the-minute.  Mr.  Whittenburg  explained; 
iKit  simply  merchandise,  but  containing 
events  hooking  up  with  aviation,  with  the 
radio,  and  a  hundred  and  one  things  that 
arc  foremost  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
tfKlay. 

It  is  vitally  necessary  that  the  store's 
interior  display  hook-up  with  the  newsy 


displays  in  the  window,  he  added,  and 
the  sales  persons  must  have  real  news 
about  the  merchandise  they  have  to 
show — something  more  than  simply  show¬ 
ing  it  to  the  customer. 


REPUBLICAN  FETES  PIONEERS 

The  Phoenix  Arizona  Republican  was 
recently  the  host  to  more  than  2,000 
Arizona  pioneers  meeting  for  their  ninth 
annual  reunion.  The  newspaper  offices 
were  thrown  open  to  the  guests,  and 
entertainment  given.  During  the  reunion 
a  memorial  to  the  memory  of  Dwight 
Bancroft  Heard,  former  publisher  of 
the  Republican,  and  founder  of  the 
pioneers’  organization,  was  read.  Mr. 
Heard  died  in  March.  A  supplement  to 
the  Republican’s  regular  edition  featured 
the  reunion  in  addition  to  liberal  front 
page  space. 


ISSUES  CANDY  COPY 

The  National  Editorial  Association  in 
its  current  bulletin  offers  proofs  of 
eight  five-inch  single  column  ads  adver¬ 
tising  candy.  “The  ads  were  prepared," 
the  bulletin  said,  “following  inspection 
of  a  broadside  sent  out  by  the  National 
Confectioners’  Association  which  carried 
proofs  of  ads  in  double  column,  quar¬ 
ter  page  and  larger  sizes.  No  confec¬ 
tioner  outside  of  a  city  of  100,000  and 
that  large  is  going  to  use  space  that 
large  in  newspaper  advertising.”  The 
smaller  ads  were  meant  for  the  mod¬ 
erate  advertiser. 


WANTS  FRANKLIN  HOLIDAY 

The  Old  Time  Printers’  Association  of 
Chicago  has  asked  Congress  to  honor 
Benjamin  Franklin  by  establishing  his 
birthday,  Jan.  17,  as  a  national  holiday. 


Promotionpictures ! 

will  BUILD  and  HOLD  circulation 


produced  expressly  for  newspapers  by 

VISUGRAPHIC  PICTURES 

INC. 

247  Park  Ave.,  New  York 

Specialists  in  newspaper  promotion 

^  VISUGRAPHIC  includes  among  its  newspaper  clients  the 
BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS,  LA  NACION,  of  Buenos  Aires, 
and  the  UNITED  PRESS.  “Reporting  the  World,”  the  latest 
IGNITED  PRESS  picture,  has  just  been  released. 

The  services  of  a  specialized  newspaper  department  is  placed 
by  VISUGRAPHIC  at  the  disposal  of  all  publishers  to  dis¬ 
cuss  and  advise  on  promotional  problems. 


A.  N.  P.  A.  CONVENTION 

VISUGRAPHIC  exirnds  a  cordial  invitation  to  all  newspapermen 
attending  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  convention  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  to  visit  its 
projection  rooms.  247  Park  Ave.,  New  York — Telephone  Caledonia  7344, 
and  see  some  of  the  motion  pictures  which  have  established  a  new  era 
in  newspaper  promotion  methods. 


ll^^Upon  request,  and  without  obligation,  Visugraphic  will  analyze 
and  report  on  any  promotion  or  circulation  situation  and  submit  proof  of 
what  ran  be  accomplished  in  each  rase  by  the  newspaper  motion  pic¬ 
ture.  Write  or  telephone  VISUGRAPHIC. 

“The  motion  picture  supreme  in  the  field  of  newspaper  promotion.” 
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.HIS  significant 
group  of  distinguished 
newspapers  purchases 
the  entire  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Syn¬ 
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“PUFFOGR  APH  Y”  NEWEST  PUBUCITY  SCIENCE 

Newspapers  Deluged  With  Expensive  Photos,  Mats  and  Electros  From  Press  Agents,  Most  of  Which 
Find  Space  in  Editorial  Wastebaskets — Flood  of  Printed  Puffery  Unabated 


By  JEROME  H.  WALKER 


PUFF(>(jkAi’H5  is  the  newest  "sci¬ 
ence"  <it  the  press  agent. 

The  New  Yorkers  who  U.  O. 
McIntyre  reitorts  are  mortgaging  their 
homes  to  "dunk"  their  bodies  in  Palm 
Peach  sands  for  the  sake  of  getting  their 
pictures  in  the  rotogravure  sections  arc 
“bahes  in  the  woods"  compared  to  the 
new  generation  of  commercial  puffers 
who  are  attacking  the  news  columns 
through  the  highly  expensive  dark  rooms 
and  engraving  plants. 

Picture  stunts  are  being  made  to  order 
for  gullible  editors,  and  other  photo 
“gags"  are  arranged  to  snare  editors  who 
are  not  so  gullible.  Because  of  the  great 
cry  for  "art"  in  newspapers,  some 
editors  arc  falling  victims  to  the  wiles 
of  the  camera-wise  puff  men. 

The  metropoliun  dailies  which  are 
fluent  with  half-tone  illustrations  offer 
innumerable  examples  of  space-grabbing 
in  the  latest  approved  pictorial  style. 
While  editors  of  these  newspajiers  are 
scanning  with  eagle  eyes  the  corresixmd- 
ence  that  litters  their  desks  with  each 
mail,  the  picture  men  are  "treating"  the 
press  agents  to  hearty  meals  of  costly 
space. 

“A  one-column  cut  is  worth  more  than 
a  column  of  type ;  and  a  two-column 
cut  is  as  good  as  a  full  page  ad,”  is  the 
creed  of  the  puff  agent  who  knows  his 
negatives. 

The  typical  imtc  from  the  picture- 
minded  press  agent  was  found  in  _  the 
waste  basket  of  a  certain  New  York 
state  city  editor's  desk  the  other  day. 
It  read: 

“I  would  consider  it  a  great  favor  if 
you  will  run  a  cut  of  Farle  Stanley  with 
this  little  item  about  his  recital.  You 
know  the  Stanley  boys  are  ‘prodigies'. 
You  have  a  cut  of  the  whole  family  to¬ 
gether,  all  musicians.  Anything  you  do 
will  be  appreciated.” 

It  is  evident  that  the  note  was  signeil 
by  a  woman  puff  artist,  who  happens  to 
be  the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  press 
agencies  in  upstate  New  \ork.  She 
formerly  was  a  society  eilitor,  but  forsook 
the  ranks  to  write  copy  for  a  woman's 
political  organization,  charity  agencies, 
musicians,  dancers,  and  private  publicity- 
seekers.  Her  knowledge  of  wliat  cuts 
and  pictures  are  in  local  newspaiK-r 
morgues  has  come  in  handy. 

The  following  note,  which  came  witli 
a  Ikix  of  cigars,  is  the  usual  request 
found  in  the  morning's  mail : 

“Will  wou  please  insert  this  notice  and. 
if  pfissiblc.  a  picture,  in  your  valued 
publication,  where  and  when  you  think  it 
will  do  the  most  good.” 

.\  picture  editor  of  a  small  city  daily 
told  KniTOR  &  Publisher  that  missives, 
couched  in  quite  unsuspicious  language, 
meant  the  expenditure  by  his  newsjiaper 
of  from  $50  to  $100  in  publishing  a 
photrigraph  that  had  little  interest  to 
others  than  those  who  had  the  axe  to 
grind.  In  these  figures  he  estimated  the 
cost  of  a  photographers  time  and 
material,  engraving  costs,  and  the  value 
of  space  used.  The  actual  storv  of  the 
event  might  be  told  in  an  inch  of  type. 

The  president  of  a  shipping  corporation, 
whose  name  flared  into  first  pages  a 
few  years  ago  when  he  engaged  in  a  cane 
duel  with  his  brother,  is  a  notable  lover 
of  personal  publicity.  He  floorls  news¬ 
paper  offices  with  telegrams  whenever  he 
or  bis  company  does  anything,  and  more 
recently  he  has  let  it  be  known  that  he 
likes  pictures.  Since  his  company  is  a 
fairly  good  advertiser,  his  wishes  are 
often  compiled  with. 

t'lnly  the  other  day.  a  representative  of 
this  man  sent  an  invitation  to  newspaper 
editors  to  attend  a  luncheon  when  the 
“great  advantages  of  the— mountains  as 
a  summer  vacation  land”  would  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  It  is  the  company's  sales  argu¬ 
ment  that  motorists  should  sail  to  a 
certain  point,  then  embark  for  the  run 
to  the  vacation-land. 


I  ^ually  >uch  invitations,  Kditok  .\nii 
i'LBi.isHKR  was  told,  are  tollowed  by  a 
telephone  call  to  the  effect  that  "Colonel 
So-and-S<j”  is  going  to  be  present  at 
the  luncheon  and  it  would  tie  a  nice 
thing  if  a  photographer  would  attend. 

And  right  here  the  photographers  enier 
to  voice  another  sidelight  of  the  press 
agent’s  clever  game.  Seldom  do  the 
cameramen  eat,  they  say.  In  fact,  the 
occasions  on  which  cameramen  are  in¬ 
vited  to  “wait  outside”  until  the  luncheon 
is  over  are  quite  numerous. 

“Just  because  we  can't  work  well  if 
were  MresseU  in  tuxedoes,  we  don  t  get 
a  leg  of  chicken  or  even  a  cigar,"  one 
pliotographei  told  the  writer.  He  was 
referring  to  an  assignment  he  had  to 
coyer  a  highly  press-agented  dinner. 
.After  the  dessert  was  servetl,  he  was 
asked  to  make  pictures  of  the  "promi¬ 
nent"  guests,  and  then  to  depart  immed¬ 
iately. 

The  cameraman  in  this  instance  con¬ 
fided  that  he  was  happy  to  find  his 
plates  had  been  light-struck. 

Long  ago  the  movies  learncil  the  \alue 
of  sending  mats  of  players  to  newspapers. 
The  movies  today  are  flooding  editors 
with  photographs.  Hut  virtually  every 
editor  welcomes  this  contribution,  inas- 
mudi  as  the  picture  of  a  pretty  actress 
who  is  getting  a  divorce  helps  to  dress 
up  his  paper. 

In  conjunction  with  its  extensive  ad¬ 
vertising  program  for  Vitaphone,  the 
Blaine-Thompson  company  is  sending 
out  a  series  of  illustrateri  articles  about 
the  growth  of  the  Warner  Brothers' 
movie  business. 

Incidentally,  the  mat  of  the  illustration 
with  the  Warner  story,  “The  beginning 
of  a  (ireat  Business,"  occupies  as  much 
space  as  the  story  itself.  .All  told  the 
puff  would  take  alxmt  24  column  inches 
of  space. 

Because  of  the  high  cost  of  photo- 
graplis.  which  the  press  agents  recognize 
in  their  own  expense  accounts,  many 
firms  include  the  memoraiiduni  on  puffs 
that  “picture  will  In-  sent  on  request." 


4  C.AMER.AM.AN  for  the  Detroit 
Nexvs  on  .April  11  concealed  himself 
in  a  coal  chute  of  a  building  on  the 
waterfront  near  mid-town  Detroit  and 
there  snapped  a  picture  showing  boot¬ 
leggers  unloading  a  liquor  boat  at  9:25 
in  the  morning,  just  a  few  blocks  from 
the  city  hall.  The  News  printed  the 
picture  six  columns  wide  and  about  11 


One  of  tile  chief  users  of  this  notation 
is  the  (jeneral  Electric  Company,  which 
maintains  one  of  the  largest  publicity 
bureaus  of  any  corporation  in  America. 

The  Western  Union  Telegrapli  com¬ 
pany  is  a  regular  contributor  to  the  city 
room  waste  baskets  with  a  leaflet  called 
“Dots  and  Dashes.” 

This  week’s  number  has  a  leading  story 
to  the  effect  that  “Ocean  cables  aid  in¬ 
ternational  amity.”  The  Western  Union 
company's  name  is  mentioned  several 
times  111  the  story. 

.An  alluring  picture  greeted  editors 
who  opened  the  envelope  containing  the 
bulletin  of  the  Copjier  and  Brass  Re¬ 
search  .Association.  It  showed  a  girl 
feeding  a  dose  of  copper  to  a  guinea  pig. 
.And  the  story  to  go  with  the  picture  was 
headed:  “Science  proves  that  copjier  is 
tieneficial  to  the  human  system." 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Company  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  this  week  began  a  new 
service  to  newspapers  consisting  of  bio¬ 
graphical  sketches  and  photographs  of 
important  men  in  the  employ  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  In  a  note  “to  the  librarian,” 
I'ranklin  Courtney  Ellis,  director  of 
public  information,  pointed  out  that  “the 
subjects  might  conceivably  appear  in  the 
news  at  any  time.”  The  biographies  are 
well  supplied  with  the  name  of  Eastman 
Kodak. 

.A  regular  feature  of  Underwood’s 
News  Portrait  Service  is  a  one-column 
mat  with  a  (Miff  aliout  some  personality 
in  recent  news.  Editors  are  told  the 
material  is  lor  “immediate  or  future  re¬ 
lease,”  and  they  are  advised  to  file  the 
pliotograph  or  mat,  and  storv  for  use 
wlienever  the  subject  figures  in  the  news. 

The  most  recent  Underwood  puff  was 
aliout  George  W.  Davison,  first  president 
of  the  Central-Hanover  Trust  company 
in  New  York. 

"(ireat  Organizer! — I.s  Wall  Street’s 
judgment  of  Davison.” 

That's  how  the  caption,  written  for 
newspajK-r  u>e.  reads. 

.A  table  of  miscellany,  as  compiled 
from  the  morning  mail  on  a  city 


inches  deep  the  same  morning,  carrying 
with  it  a  story  of  the  rum  smugglers 
activities  right  under  the  nose  of  the 
border  patrol. 

Previously  a  reporter  had  discovered 
the  bootleggers’  activities  in  the  vicinity 
which  were  described  as  perfectly  timed, 
the  boats  arriving  on  a  fixed  schedule, 
unloaded  into  trucks  and  speeded  away. 


editor's  desk,  revealed  this  week; 

t  ities  .Service  cunqiany  reports  reciird 
earnings. 

L  se  of  electrical  washers  has  been  j 
paramount  influence  in  bringing  .Ameri¬ 
can  homes  to  the  adoption  of  otlier  elec¬ 
trical  labor  and  money-saving  devices. 
t.A-B-C  washing  machines). 

Indian  Truth,  a  pamphlet  in  which 
President  Hoover’s  worries  about  the 
Indian  problem  are  told. 

The  chain  store  principle  has  just  been 
adopted  in  a  great  way  in  a  new  field, 
according  to  President  Milton  \\ .  .Ander¬ 
son,  of  the  new  United  Tractor  and 
Equipment  corporation. 

In  accordance  with  a  bill  passed  in 
1925  by  the  general  assembly  at  Spring- 
field.  but  seldom  exercised,  any  ambitious 
boy  in  Illinois  is  entitled  to  a  scholar¬ 
ship  worth  $600  a  year,  in  any  private 
military  academy  of  the  state.  (From 
Inter-Ocean  Syndicate  for  the  Illinois 
.Military  school). 

Nails  and  bits  of  wire  in  the  stomachs 
of  cattle  have  proved  fatal.  (N.  Y.  State 
College  of  Agriculture  urging  farmers  to 
start  now  to  build  ventilation  systems  in 
tarns.)  The  article  is  “to  dailies  only." 

Can  character  be  judged  by  a  person’s 
features?  (For  answer  readers  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  Leon  W  hitney’s  article  in  the 
current  issue  of  Eugenics.) 

A  thick  slice  of  fat  pork,  sprinkled 
with  cayenne  pepper  and  applied  to  the 
throat,  used  to  be  regarded  as  a  specific 
for  diphtheria.  (N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  an¬ 
nouncement  that  Dr.  Frederick  G.  Bant¬ 
ing,  discoverer  of  insulin,  was  to  speak  on 
radio. ) 

.An  urgent  appeal  to  scientific  gentle 
men.  (A  request  by  Richard  Ulram  for 
“five  million  scientific  gentlemen,  who 
are  firmly  convinced  that  any  attempt  to 
harness  gravitation  is  an  impossible 
task”). 

-American  universities  and  colleges  arc 
notably  lacking  in  the  presentation  of 
courses  on  China  and  Japan.  (From  the 
Institute  of  Pacific  Relations.) 

W'hat  should  the  nation  do  regarding 
the  tariff?  (.Answered  by  the  president 
of  the  Kalbfleisch  corporation.) 

Many  residents  of  your  vicinity  haw 
made  inquiries  aliout  the  stock  of  the 
Butte  Madison  Mines  Corporation,  so  the 
announcement  that  the  stock  has  been  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  New  York  Produce  Ex¬ 
change  will  be  important  news  to  them 
and  gives  the  story  a  news  value.  Your 
tise  of  this  with  a  New  A'ork  date  line 
will  therefore  be  of  service  to  your 
readers.  (W’all  Street  Pre«s  Bureau.) 

.\mcrican  comments  on  the  threatened 
partial  exclusion  of  Scandinavian  im¬ 
migrants. 

X'egetahles — the  “Balance  W’liecl  "  "i 
miKlern  diet.  (.A  pamphlet  sent  out  hy 
If.  K.  McCann  company  with  a  note_  to 
the  home  economics  editor  to  “please  feel 
free”  to  draw  upon  any  of  the  material. 
It  was  studderl  with  references  to  IVl 
Mimte  brands.) 

The  waste  liasket  was  overflowinj  by 
this  time  but  there  were  still  mes-aces 
to  lie  found  about  faience  tile  in  a  story 
of  ancient  Faenza,  about  U.  S.  Playinc 
Cards  in  an  article  on  “The  Dead  Man'* 
Hand”  and  about  .Atlantic  City  in  a  story 
that  had  this  salubrious  lead : 

“Bathed  in  the  brilliance  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  vari-colored  lights,  the 
Boardwalk  transformed  into  ‘The  .Ave¬ 
nue  of  .America’  with  a  dazzling  he- 
jeweled  arch  at  States  Avenue  a  mag¬ 
nificent  fountain  of  light  in  City  Park 
and  the  new  Municipal  .Auditorium  a 
veritable  palace  of  illumination.  .Atlantif 
City  this  summer  will  liecome  the  worlds 
capital  light.” 

.And  then  along  came  reams  of  pub¬ 
licity  from  native  shores  and  abroad 
about  the  beauties  of  foreign  lands.  The 
tourist  season  is  on. 

Names  of  the  photographer  and  re- 
psirter  were  kept  secret  by  the  News  for 
their  personal  protection. 
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lit 


the  New  Building 
of  the  Philadelphia  Reeord 


(Cooper  Hetvilt  light  promotes  speed  and  accuracy  in  the  mechanical  (le/Mirtments.  By 
eliminating  both  glare  and  dark  shadows,  this  illumination  adds  to  the  comfort  and  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  men  in  the  composing  and  press  rooms.) 


1‘ictureat  left  indicateft  the 
high  visual  acuity  Cooper 
Hewitt  light  affords  press¬ 
men.  |»oor  makc>ready, 
an  off  register  or  any  press 
trouble  is  quickly  caught 
l>ecause  it  is  clearly  seen 
under  this  glareless  mer¬ 
cury  vapor  illuniinant. 


Picture  helow  shows  part 
of  eom|>osing  r<M>m.  Note 
the  absence  of  glare  from 
the  polished  surfaces  of 
the  form  tables  and  ty|>e 
as  indicated  by  the  absence 
i>f  halations  in  the  half¬ 
tone.  Also  observe  the  al¬ 
most  perfect  diffusion  of 
light  —  how  objects  even 
under  the  tables  are  clear¬ 
ly  discernible. 


The  picture  above  shows  how  Cooper  Hewitt  light  penetrates 
into  the  deep  recesses  of  a  press  and  makes  all  details  of  the 
machinery  stand  out  as  sharply  and  clearly  as  if  magnified.  No 
glare.  No  dark  shadows. 


Many  costly  mistakes  and  delays  in  the  composing 
room  could  be  traced  to  inadequate  or  improper 


room  could  be  traced  to  inadequate  or  improper 
lighting.  Glitter  and  glare  from  polished  surfaces  of 
machines  or  the  glint  of  new  type  in  the  galleys  can 
seriously  interfere  with  the  work  of  printers.  Press¬ 
men  and  stereotypers  likewise  need  a  cool,  non-glaring 
light  for  they  must  work  with  machines  and  materials 
that  are  ordinarily  eye-straining  and  difficult  to  see 
clearly  in  all  their  many  details. 

Leading  newspapers,  such  as  the  Philadelphia  Rec¬ 
ord,  New  York  Times  and  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  have 


recognized  that  the  kind  of  light  is  just  as  important 
as  the  amount  of  light  in  these  nieehanieal  departments. 
They  now  use  Cooper  Hewitt  light  —  light  from  fifty- 
inch  long  tubes  of  mercury  vapor — because  it  provides 
perfectly  diffused  illumination  and  produces  no  glare 
or  dark  shadows. 


Many  other  reasons  why  you  should  use  CcKiper 
Hewitt  light  in  your  nieehanieal  departments  are 
explained  in  our  Brief  No.  1— .-eiit  on  reipiest  without 
obligating  you  in  the  lea.st.  Cooper  Hewitt  Electric  Co.. 
863  Adams  St.,  Hoboken.  N.  J. 


COOPER  HEWITT 


A  General 


Electric 


Organization 


tfoec.  H  B  i>t..  I« 
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DAILY’S  CLUB  FINDS  AND  PROMOTES 
TALENT  AMONG  ITS  YOUNG  MEMBERS 

** Junior  Journal**  Group  of  Chicago  Journal  Has  63,000  Mem¬ 
bers  Who  Contribute  to  Daily  Page  and  Correspond 
with  Each  Other — Plan  Described 

By  BEN  KARTMAN 


^RGANl/LU  seven  years  ago  as  a 
suDsctiption  ciub,  the  Junior  Jour¬ 
nal  club  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal  has  become 
far  more  than 
that — it  is  today 
a  medium  for  the 
discovery  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  tal¬ 
ent  of  every  kind 
in  young  readers 
of  the  newspapef 
and  an  agent 
which  creates  an 
admirable  feeling 
of  the  good  will 
and  personal  in¬ 
ter  e  s  t  in  the 
lournal. 

Ha«l  p«»y  -  jhe  Junior 

Journal,  conduct¬ 
ed  by  members  of  the  Junior  Journal  club, 
is  a  daily  “newsjapcr"  on  the  magazine 
“page  for  young  people  and  by  young  peo¬ 
ple.”  With  a  membership  of  63,000  fc>ys 
and  girls  ranging  in  age  from  tiny  tots 
to  twenty-year-olds,  it  is  a  self-governing 
community  whose  citizens  learn  to  do  by 
doing.  Young  artists,  writers,  cartoon¬ 
ists,  poets,  philanthropists,  hobbyists,  book 
reviewers,  reporters,  musicians  and  dra¬ 
matic  readers  find  in  the  dub  a  chance 
for  expression,  inspiration  and  encour¬ 
agement  and  persond  help  and  criticism. 

The  following  letter  from  a  girl  in 
a  rural  district,  is  a  fair  indication  of 
what  the  club  means  to  the  youngsters 
who  belong. 

"The  J.  J.  C.  has  done  much  for  me," 
writes  the  girl,  “but  there  is  one  thing  it 
has  given  me  that  I  hold  dearest  of  all. 
Until  I  joined  the  dub  I  felt  lost.  I 
liked  to  read  and  write  stories.  My 
schoolmates  laughed.  They  thought  read¬ 
ing  dull.  And  writing— well,  almost  im¬ 
possible.  Had  they  known  that  I  at¬ 
tempted  poetry,  ‘crazy’  would  have  been 
the  word.  There  was  no  one  to  encour¬ 
age  me  but  dad  and  mother.  I  thou^t 
I  must  be  a  freak.  Then  suddenly  over 
the  air  came  Miss  Perry’s  voice  telling 
of  the  Junior  Journal  club.  I  joined.  I 
feel  at  home  in  the  world  at  last.  I 
have  found  friends  like  myself,  friends 
with  whom  I  keep  up  the  happiest  cor¬ 
respondence,  friends  who  understand  and 
can  sympathize." 

The  Miss  Perry  referred  to  in  the  girl’s 
letter  is  Hazel  Belle  Perry,  wtso  as  club 
senior  directs  the  work  of  the  club 
through  the  boy  and  girl  members,  let¬ 
ting  them  carry  the  responsibility  while 
she  advises,  _  assists  and  encourages. 
Miss  Perry  is  enthusiastic  over  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  club’s  activity  from  the 
standpoint  of  what  it  has  done  to  bring 
out  latent  talent  in  the  children  and  how 
It  _  has  established  an  army  of  young 
friends  for  the  paper. 

"To  the  boy  and  girl  hidden  in  the  im¬ 
mense  population  of  a  city,”  she  says, 
"the  Junior  club  gives  the  opportunity  to 
come  out  from  the  crowd  and  make  a 
name  for  themselves.  To  the  member 
who  lives  in  the  country  or  small  town, 
!t  gives  the  opportunity  for  rubbing  el¬ 
bows  with  boys  and  girls  of  larger 
places  and  to  match  talent  with  the  best 
of  the  broader  district.  Some  members 
make  a  hobby  of  corresponding  with 
boys  and  girls  from  as  many  different 
states  as  possible.  Some  Juniors  have 
as  many  as  ISO  regular  pen  pals  in  the 
club.  We  have  memtiers  in  almost  every 
state  of  the  United  States  and  in  Canada, 
the  Philippines,  Luxembourg,  South 
America,  Germany,  Belgium,  England, 
Hawaii,  Newfoundland  and  New  Zea¬ 
land.  Think  what  it  means  to  the  boy 
or  girl  w^ho  has  never  been  more  than 
fifty  miles  away  from  home  to  learn  of 
other  places  in  this  first  hand  manner. 
And  over  and  over  again  we  find  that 


memljers  spend  their  vacations  with  pen 
jials  in  distant  places. 

"How  can  a  single  feature  such  as  this 
Junior  Journal  appeal  to  boys  and  girls 
of  such  varied  ages  ?  The  secret  _  is 
this ;  There  is  one  common  interest  which 
absorbs  all  young  people.  There  is  more 
zest  in  learning  from  other  young  peo¬ 
ple,  in  seeing  things  through  the  eyes  of 
other  young  people  than  in  gaining  the 
information  from  an  unknown  adult. 
Adolescents  are  hero  worshippers.  We 
turn  their  admiration  towards  their  own 
leaders.” 

The  club  plays  an  important  part,  also, 
in  securing  for  the  newspaper  the  inter¬ 
est  and  support  of  the  children's  parents. 
A  Mothers’  Day  party  with  mothers  as 
guests  of  the  sons  and  daughters,  and  a 
Dads’  Day  special  issue  were  features  of 
this  year’s  program. 

The  Junior  Journal  section  is  posted 
daily  in  many  Chicago  schoolrooms.  The 
club  co-operates  with  the  school,  the 
hfime  and  the  church  in  all  worthwhile 
movements.  News  of  any  recognition 
one  member  receives  is  soon  spread 
throughout  the  neighborhood.  All  of  the 
boys  and  girls  workers  in  Chicago  arc 
eager  to  co-operate  with  the  club,  and 
the  J.  J.  C.  is  classed  with  organizations 
devoted  to  boy  and  girl  welfare.  Fre¬ 
quently  the  club  is  called  upon  to  spon¬ 
sor  some  special  work  of  the  welfare 
organizations  and  the  boys  and  girls  are 
made  to  feel  that  it  is  really  they  who 
arc  the  sponsews. 

Through  the  club  many  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  started  in  their  life  work 
and  have  been  given  good  positions  with 
newspapers  and  advertising  companies 
where  their  prospects  are  bright.  The 
Journal  first  noticed  the  work  of  Ka*e 
Susman,  now  its  little  girl  reporter,  when 
she  was  president  of  the  Junior  Journal 
club.  Joe  Bartulis,  until  recently  secre¬ 
tary  to  Richard  J.  Finnegan,  managing 
editor  of  the  Journal,  attracted  attention 
through  his  work  as  a  member  of  the 
club.  He  recently  left  to  enter  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois. 

The  musical  ability  of  Frank  Kanter, 
a  16- year-old  lad  of  foreign  parentage, 
gained  recognition  when  he  played  on 
the  weekly  radio  program  of  the  cliA. 
He  attracted  the  attention  of  musicians 
and  subsequently  won  a  scholarship  in 
the  Chicago  Musical  College.  He  was 
entered  in  a  Boys’  Week  Exposition  held 
in  Chicago  and  won  the  gold  medal.  One 
of  the  judges,  a  well  known  violin  pro¬ 
fessor,  gave  Frank  a  scholarship  in  his 
musical  school.  The  lad  was  sent  to  the 
Sesquicentcnnial  exposition  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  as  a  representative  from  Illinois, 
and  was  the  guest  of  President  Coolidge 
in  Washington.  Practically  all  of  his 
musical  education  has  been  received  free 
of  charge.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
Junior  Journal  club,  the  boy,  who  comes 
from  a  poor  home,  might  never  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  develop  his  ge¬ 
nius  for  the  violin.  He  composed  the 
music  for  the  J.  J.  C.  song. 

The  organization  carries  on  regular 
elections  of  officers.  Primary  elections 
are  held  by  mail  through  ballots  printed 
in  the  paper.  The  nominees  are  known 
by  their  work  for  the  Junior  Journal. 
Officers  meet  once  a  month  and  direct 
the  activities  of  the  club,  under  the 
guidance  of  Miss  Perry. 

The  age  limit  of  the  club  is  20,  but 
since  many  of  the  members  when  they 
reach  that  age  are  still  keenly  interested 
in  the  club’s  activities,  an  alumni  club 
has  been  organized  for  those  over  20. 
A  cartoonists’  club  was  recently  organ¬ 
ized,  also,  as  a  branch  of  the  main  or¬ 
ganization.  Its  membership  consists  of 
about  30  boys  and  girls  of  school  age 
who  arc  interested  in  drawing  and  in  im¬ 
proving  their  work.  They  meet  monthly 
to  discuss  their  drawings  and  to  receive 


the  constructive  criticism  of  some  au¬ 
thority  on  the  subject.  Well  known  car¬ 
toonists  are  invited  to  speak  to  the  mem¬ 
bers,  thus  giving  them  a  training  and 
education  which  does  much  to  improve 
their  work. 

Weekly  radio  programs  over  WLS 
bring  out  the  musical  and  dramatic  tal¬ 
ent  of  the  youngsters  and  give  some  of 
them  an  opportunity  to  speak  on  their 
hobbies.  They  are  frequently  piled 
upon  to  present  programs  for  children 
less  fortunate  than  themselves  and  have 
appeared  before  inmates  of  the  Juvenile 
Detention  Home,  the  Ameripn  Boys 
Commonwealth,  and  other  institutions. 

Miss  Perry  keeps  on  file  a  list  of  the 
members  and  all  their  letters.  In  order 
to  insure  the  accuracy  of  the  files,  53,000 
letters  were  recently  sent  out  to  boys  and 
girls  in  or  near  Chicago,  to  check  up  on 
their  addresses.  Miss  Perry  employs 
two  girl  assistants  and  one  boy  to  help 
her  take  care  of  the  many  details  in¬ 
volved  in  her  work.  The  club  has  no 
membership  dues,  admission  being  by 
contribution  to  the  Junior  Journal. 

Each  year,  at  Christmas  time,  the  club 
publishes  the  “J.  J.  C.  Book,"  a  little 
booklet  containing  some  of  the  best  things 
that  have  appeared  in  the  Junior  Journal 
throughout  the  year.  Drawings,  poems, 
cartoons,  bits  of  prose — all  are  contained 
in  the  book  and  give  ample  evidence  of 
the  genuine  talent  developed. 

The  present  membership  of  the  Junior 
Journal  club  is  77,268,  the  organization 
having  gained  more  than  1,600  new  mem¬ 
bers  during  the  month  of  March  alone. 

During  the  past  winter  the  club’s  mem¬ 
bers  joined  forces  with  the  Central 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  sponsoring  the  Saturday 
Hobby  clubs.  Courses  were  offered  by 
the  Hobby  clubs  including  airplane  mod¬ 
eling,  stamp  collecting,  journalism,  pho- 
tf>graphy,  harmonica  playing,  roping, 
scenario  writing  and  movie  making,  car¬ 
tooning  and  lettering,  basketry,  beadwork 
and  leathercraft. 

NEWS  MEN  ORGANIZE 

Walter  Merrick  President  of  New 
Los  Angeles  Press  Club 

Meeting  at  a  banquet  at  the  Alexandria 
Hotel  recently,  newspaper  men  formed 
the  Los  An^^les  Press  Club.  Member¬ 
ship  in  the  club  is  restricted  solely  to 
newspaper  men. 

officers  elected  were:  Walter  Merrick, 
Illustrated  Daily  Nervs,  president ;  Mike 
Schindler,  Express,  vice  president;  Don 
Roberts,  Record,  secretary-treasury.  The 
board  of  Governors  includes  Arnold  Lar¬ 
sen.  City  News  Service;  Otis  Wiles,  Ex¬ 
aminer;  Walter  Leizasch,  Express : 
Harry  Eller,  Illustrated  Daily  News; 
Stub  Nelson,  Record;  Roy  Shaver,  Ex¬ 
aminer,  and  Herb  Krauch,  Herald. 

TRIBUNE  58  YEARS  OLD 

The  .Ya//  Ixike  Tribune  on  April  IS 
celebrated  its  58th  anniversary.  Repro¬ 
ductions  of  letters  felicitating  the  news¬ 
paper  were  printed  on  the  front  page. 
The  Tribune  plant  was  thrown  open  to 
visitors  throughout  the  day. 


BASEBALL  CLUB  BUYS 
REGULAR  SPACE 

Little  Rock  Team  Adopt*  Display 
Schedule  for  Every  Game  to 
Combat  Competition  of 
Other  Amusements 

Competition  from  other  source.s  oi 
amusements  has  prompted  the  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  liaseball  team,  member  ot 
the  Southern  League,  to  adopt  a  display 
advertising  campaign  for  the  entire  sea 
son.  This,  according  to  the  Bott  Adver 
tising  Agency,  Little  Rock,  which  handles 
the  account,  is  believed  to  mark  the  first 
time  that  a  baseball  club  has  used  display 
space  for  every  game. 

R.  G.  Allen,  president  of  the  baseball 
club,  expects  to  "sell"  his  baseball  team, 
just  like  anything  else  is  sold. 

“Advertising  pays  in  every  other  busi¬ 
ness,”  Allen  said,  “and  it  will  pay  in 
baseball.  If  the  theatres  can  change  their 
advertisements  daily  in  their  fight  for 
patronage,  then  why  can’t  a  ball  club? 
I  want  a  different  advertisement  every 
day,  whether  the  Travelers  are  playing  at 
home  or  on  the  road.  I  want  an  adver¬ 
tisement  that  will  acquaint  folks  with 
what  we  have  to  offer  in  the  way  of 
amusement,  that  will  arouse  interest  and 
convince  folks  that  the  Little  Rock  base¬ 
ball  club  is  an  asset  to  Little  Rock  that 
is  worth  money  to  every  citizen  and  busi 
ness  man  of  the  town  and  worthy  of 
support  as  a  civic  enterprise.” 

The  plan  that  has  been  followed  thus 
far  was  to  intr^uce  one  member  of  the 
team  in  each  advertisement,  and  at  the 
same  time  feature  exhibition  games. 

ISSUES  CAMP  DIRECTORY 

The  annual  camp  directory  of  the 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  a  tabloid-size  sup¬ 
plement  containing  20  pages  of  pictures 
and  summer  camp  information,  was  is¬ 
sued  April  14. 
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Current  News  FeatureSyInc. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


About  “Middletown:** 

No  other  book  contains  such  « 
penetrating  treatment  of  city  sit¬ 
uations.  Those  who  edit  ana 
make  newspapers  will  find  the 
volume  a  good  yardstick. 

— James  Melvin  Lee  in  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

About  The  New  Republic: 

No  other  weekly  addresses  so  in¬ 
telligent  an  audience.  Not  s 
“newsmagazine,”  it  neither  com¬ 
petes  with  daily  papers  nor  pre¬ 
tends  to  improve  on  them. 

Middletown  costs  $5.00 
The  New  Republic  costs  $5.00 

We  offer  you  BOTH  for  $7.50 

The  New  REPUBLIC 

421  West  21st  Street,  New  York 
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The  Hungry  Curiosity 
of  the  Eye 

Will  Surely  Be  Satisfied 

U  BERLIN 

Government  officials  of  Germany  are  enthusiastic  in  assuring  the  Advertising 
men  and  women  of  the  world  that  what  R.  L.  S.  calls  “the  hungry  curi¬ 
osity  of  the  eye”  will  be  amply  satisfied  when  they  attend  the 


ANNIVERSARY 


International  Advertising  Convention 

Berlin,  Germany,  August  12th  to  15th,  1929 

D  ELEGATES  from  all  the  world  over 
will  be  there.  An  advertising  exhibit  occupying  400,000  square  feet  of  space  will  show  the  latest 
progress  in  advertising  made  by  the  United  States,  England,  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Sweden, 
Holland  and  other  countries. 

The  four  days  of  the  Convention  will  be  marked  by  notable  speakers  of  all  nations,  the  voices  of 
authority  inspiring  advertising  to  new  heights. 

Post  Convention  Pleasures 

Include  a  thorough  survey  of  Berlin  the  beautiful — its  museums,  theatres,  noted  beer  halls,  parks  and  government 
buildings. 

Twelve  side-tours  have  been  arranged,  taking  in  London,  Paris,  Venice,  Nuremberg,  Leipsic,  Munich,  Capri,  Madrid, 
Barcelona,  Copenhagen  and  other  beautiful  and  historic  places. 

All  Taken  Care  of  For  You 

Whether  you  are  a  member  of  this  Association  or  not  you  are  welcome.  Bring  your  wife  along.  For  you  and  yours  we 
have  secured  reduced  railway  fares  from  any  point  of  the  United  States  to  the  seaboard — wonderful  steamers  for  the 
Atlantic  crossing — the  best  of  hotel  accommodations — the  free  service  of  transportation  companies. 

Make  Your  Reservations  Now! 

For  reservations  or  full  particulars  about  any  phase  of  this  remarkable  opportunity  address: 

International  Advertising  Association 

U.  S.  Senator  Arthur  Capper,  General  Chairman  of  the  “On-To-Berlin”  Committee,  420  Lexington  Avenue, 

New  York  City 
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NEW  YORK  AND  BROOKLYN  CIRCULATION  STATEMENTS 

Filed  with  the  Government,  of  six  months  ending  April  1,  1929;  compiled  by  Statistical  Department  of  New  York  Evening  Post,  Inc. 
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170,257 

165,710 

♦♦ 

343,367 

27,306 

HERALD  TRIBl  NE 

1.31,613 

133,230 

154,435 

276,755 

283,197 

287,386 

294,327 

298,090 

300,610 

312,670 

316,061 

323,913 

l'9,454 

6  0 

8  6 

JOURNAL  (»F  (X)MMER(  E 

26,338 

26,156 

25.772 

26,935 

26,972 

26,707 

26,768 

26,784 

25,785 

26,109 

25,496 

23,920 

24,096 

176 

7 

34,762 

1,400 

5  ( 

TIMES . 

370,266 

362,361 

378,174 

383,005 

387,934 

382,005 

392,695 

391,46.5 

414,990 

430,242 

447,651 

459.800 

482,413 

22.613 

4  9 

7  8 

WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 

22,242 

21,883 

22,191 

22,266 

25,772 

28429 

29,937 

29,589 

30,623 

31,605 

35,364 

39,381 

45,209 

5,828 

14  8 

9,845 

2  8 

WORLD . 

392,387 

382,739 

391,421 

404,377 

381,536 

342,928 

329,860 

322,464 

343,247 

369,307 

368.629 

368,090 

385,585 

17.495 

4  7 

16,956 

4  6 

MIRROR  (TABUHD)  . 

iil57,796 

218,431 

249,649 

316,418 

379,396 

411,808 

449.369 

432,440 

401,656 

453,819 

52,163 

13  0 

21,379 

4.9 

NEWS  (TAB.)  DAILY . 

551,457 

633,578 

720,862 

786498 

795,160 

920,956 

998,617 

1,082,976 

1,14.5,481 

1,208,994 

1.226,561 

1,224,243 

1,273,946 

49,703 

4  1 

47,385 

3  9 

NEWS  (TAB.)  SUNDAY 

4.38,810 

567,381 

662,142 

807,279 

987,199 

1,122,06.5 

1,224,063 

1,244,316 

1,433,578 

1,374,018 

1.416,582 

1,463,062 

1,588,572 

125,510 

918 

8  6 

171,990 

45,632 

12  1 

EVENING  JOURNAL 

643,489 

601,837 

641,192 

666,886 

649,072 

635,805 

696,447 

677,844 

686,740 

680,681 

680,115 

635,401 

634,483 

.1 

•  7 

EVENING  MAIL 

144,135 

170,327 

tt 

105,580 

18  3 

28,531 

EVENING  POST 

32,694 

32,506 

35,768 

31,291 

35,501 

32,415 

35,52.5 

34,127 

51,757 

68,477 

77,049 

89,265 

16,315 

87  6 

EVENING  WORLD 

277,853 

272,335 

271,114 

314,489 

310,850 

311,933 

294,442 

295,732 

305,404 

314.491 

302,521 

292,392 

305,738 

13,346 

4  6 

3,217 

11 

EVENING  GLOBE 

1.59,786 

11 . 

84 

‘27,237 

SUN . 

177,290 

1236,165 

260,026 

255,212 

247,370 

256,234 

259.351 

265.000 

267,520 

278,582 

282,152 

285,464 

309,389 

;».925 

9.7 

TELEGRAM . 

111,088 

133,594 

155,194 

220,707 

190,519 

199.56(> 

182,489 

207,706 

196,329 

228,984 

209,388 

235,578 

205,40) 

30,i78 

i2  8 

3,988 

It 

EVENING  GRAPHIC  . 

•95,697 

96.998 

141,865 

242,508 

334,795 

282,235 

297,584 

295,645 

351,389 

55.744 

18  9 

53.^ 

18  1 

BROOKLYN  CITIZEN 

41,186 

41,352 

42,237 

42411 

42,455 

42,470 

43,108 

43,114 

43,092 

43,112 

43,120 

43,009 

43,156 

147 

3 

36 

08 

BR(X)KLYN  EAGLE 

t>5.S68 

63,475 

67,553 

69,102 

72,493 

71,912 

75,39.5 

76,711 

79,813 

78,849 

82.581 

82,810 

86,201 

3..39I 

4  1 

3,620 

4  4 

BROOKLYN  STAND.  1  NION 

71,557 

72.252 

71,187 

6746.5 

64,339 

61,742 

63,010 

80,862 

77,227 

70,129 

,58.692 

59,720 

64,413 

4,693 

7.9 

5,721 

9.7 

BROOKLYN  DAILY  TIMI> 

45.313 

45.389 

37.637 

-57,269 

65,471 

80,081 

8l,5r3 

78,533 

73,751 

91,069 

95,855 

107,487 

1072280 

207 

.2 

11,425 

11  9 

TOT  ADS 

■  3.965.084 

3,837,669 

3,691,855 

4,130.562 

4,311.478  > 

4,4;)fl,.500  > 

4,653.288 

4.907,730 

5,166.40>t 

.5,339..542 

5,346,146 

5.344,668  ■ 

5,599.574 

Ij  Evening  Sun  and  Globe  combined  June  4.  1923:  name  changed  to  Sun  March  10.  1924.  *•  Durin|(  the  general  strike  of  the  New  York  newspaper  pressmen,  from  September  18  to  26. 

5  Average  for  2  months  Sun  and  4  months  Sun-Globe.  1923.  inclusive  “  combined  morning  ’’  and  “  combined  evening  ”  papers  were  published.  Stste- 

I  Price  of  evening  newspapers  advana»l  from  2  cents  to  3  cents  June,  1920.  ments  of  the  following  newspapers  show  that  nrculation  figures  of  this  period  were  omitted: 

tt  Telegram  and  Mail  combined  January  28,  1924;  Sunday  issue  discontinued  March  16,  1924;  name  Times,  Herald,  World.  Mail.  Sun-Globe,  Eve.  World,  Eve.  Telegram.  Brooklyn  Eagle,  BriKiklyti 

changed  to  Telegram  May  18.  1925.  Standard  Union,  Brooklyn  Citizen. 

Herald  and  Tribune  combined  March  19,  1924. 

{|  Mirror  (Tabloid)  first  issue  June  24,  1924. 

•  Includes  daily  average  of  the  Daily  News  inclusive  of  the  Sunday  News. 

*  Evening  Graphic  first  issue  Septemlier  15,  1924;  Sunday  edition  inaugurated  May  3,  1925,  discontinued 
September  1,  1925. 

•Commercial  combined  with  Journal  of  Commerce.  January  1,  1927. 


PUBLIC  UTILITIES  SEEN 
AS  TRADE  RIVALS 

Mark  Sullivan  Cites  Refrigerator  Pro¬ 
test  of  Private  Manufacturer  of 
Utilities'  Competition — President 
Hoover’s  Stand  Well  Defined 


An  additkin  to  the  number  of  (jues- 
lions  peiKling  in  Washington  in  tlie  broatl 
field  of  trade  combinations  consists  of  a 
protest  by  a  iirivate  manufacturer  of 
electric  refrigerators  against  a  public 
utility  company  which  sells  refrigerators 
in  competition  with  liim. 

“The  question  thus  raised."  Mark  Sul¬ 
livan  in  the  Nnv  York  Hrrald  Trdnmc 
says,  “gftes  to  the  heart  of  a  recent  and 
common  practice  by  nearly  all  public 
utility  companies.  According  to  the  com¬ 
plaint,  all  but  two  of  the  large  public 
utility  companies  of  the  country  have  en¬ 
tered  what  is  called  the  ‘appliance  trade.’ 
In  all  except  two  of  the  larger  cities,  it 
is  the  practice  of  local  public  utilities  to 
engage  in  the  sale  of  electric  or  gas  re¬ 
frigerators,  stoves,  irons,  and  other  ap¬ 
pliances.  In  protest  against  this  prac¬ 
tice,  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  gather 
the  independent  manufacturers  of  such 
appliances  into  a  group.  The  intentirm  is 
to  unite  in  asking  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  take  some  action. 

“The  relief  to  be  asked  is  expressed  in 
the  following  words :  ‘Public  utility 
companies  to  be  forbidden  to  make  or 
sell  anything  directly  or  indirectly  except 
the  primary  commotlity  (gas  or  elec¬ 
tricity)’  which  they  are  chartered  to 
make  and  sell. 

“The  broad  question  thus  raised  goes  to 
the  heart  of  the  i>hilosophy  of  govern¬ 
ment.  The  formal  complaint  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  case  includes  a  statement  from  one 
of  President  Hoover’s  speeches  in  which 
Mr.  Hoover  spoke  em^atically  of  the 
necessity  ‘to  build  up  safeguards  to  the 
indejKndent  business  man’  and  spoke  of 
the  importance  of  the  ‘preservation  of 
his  indcpenden<K  and  individuality.’ 

‘‘It  is  clear  that  an  independent  manu¬ 
facturer  of  appliances,  not  having  an  al¬ 
liance  with  a  public  utility  company,  must 
be  at  a  most  serious  disadvantage.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  preserving  the  in¬ 
dividual  manufacturer,  the  present  com¬ 
plaint  is  W'eighty. 

“On  the  other  hand  it  is  a  matter  of 
general  testimony  that  the  jHtblic  as  a 
whole  and  the  consumers  of  such  appli¬ 
ances  prefer  to  buy  their  appliances  from 
the  local  public  utility  company.  The 
consumer  has  confidence  in  the  appliances 
recommettded  by  the  company  that  sells 


to  him  his  gas  or  electricity.  He  has 
confidence  also  that  the  appliance  will  l)e 
kept  in  repair." 


GOLF  ASSOCIATION  ELECTS 

Edward  J.  Barber  Named  President  of 
Advertising  Men’s  Group 

Fflward  ,l.  llarlxT,  New  York.  wa-. 
elected  president  of  the  Summer  Adver¬ 
tising  Golf  As.sf)ciation  at  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing.  Kugene  Kelley,  N'ew  York;  U.  \V. 
Richardson.  Chicago,  and  David  W.  Tib- 
lM>tt,  Boston,  were  named  vice  presidents, 
and  James  Sinclair,  \ew  ^’ork,  treasurer. 

The  ass<»ciation  this  year  celebrates  its 
i.'ith  anniversary,  .^n  elalxirate  pri>gr:ini 
of  tournaments  has  In-en  planned,  the 
finals  to  be  held  at  Coop<'rstown,  \. 
from  June  22  to  2*). 

Conmiittee  chairmen  are:  (  halniers  1,. 
I’ancoast,  publicity  :  Kay  S.  Ko.se,  tourna¬ 
ment ;  J.  H.  I'or<l.  menilKTship ;  Henry 
.-\.  Murphy,  entertainment;  I-awrence 
Weaver,  tropliy;  W.  !■'.  Conklyn,  trans- 
IKirtation. 

The  association  was  founded  by  Frank 
I’resbrey  and  William  Henry  Beers. 


AIR  LINE  INAUGURATED 

Nine  Boston  newspaper  men  were  pas¬ 
sengers  on  the  maiden  flight  of  the  new 
Boston-New  York  air  service  .\pril  1.1. 
They  were  Joe  Toye  of  the  Traveler,  I). 
I.  Marston  of  the  .Associated  Press.  11. 
W.  Harris  of  the  Globe,  Paul  R.  Cor- 
mack  of  the  Christian  Setenee  Monitor. 
Welton  Wharton.  Jr.,  of  the  .9iokfav  ■'Id- 
vertiser,  Frank  K.  Jordan  of  the  Tran¬ 
script.  and  Frank  W.  Simmonds  and 
.Arthur  J.  C.  I'nderhill  of  the  Boston 
Sexes  Bur, ’an. 


A.  B  P.  MEETS  IN  MAY 

The  annual  spring  conference  of  the 
.Associated  Business  Papers  executives 
will  l)e  held  May  14  to  16  at  .‘shawnee- 
on-the-Dclav5'are.  Pa.  The  rising  tide  of 
industrial  mergers  will  be  one  of  the  im¬ 
portant  subjects  discussed.  G.  D.  Crain. 
Jr.,  is  chairman  of  the  convention  com¬ 
mittee. 


WILLIAMSON  TO  BROADCAST 

H.  L.  Williamson,  editor  of  the  I'nited 
States  Publisher,  Springfield.  111.,  on 
.April  28  will  begin  the  broadcast  of  a 
series  of  messages  to  newspaper  men 
over  Radio  station  WENR,  Chicago.  The 
first  talk  will  concern  the  forthcoming 
National  Editorial  .Association  conven¬ 
tion  in  Wyoming. 


HEARST  PAPERS  CARRY 
TRIBUNE  EDITORIAL 

Chicago  Paper’*  Comment  on  Their 
Institutional  Advertising  Plans  Used 
as  Promotion  Copy — Group  Spent 
$272,000  in  Tribune 


.\n  ctlitorial,.  “How  F'oolish  Is 
Hearst?"  from  the  Chicafio  Tribune,  was 
Used  last  week  in  a  broadside  of  institu¬ 
tional  advertising  by  .several  newspapers 
in  the  Hearst  chain  to  emphasize  their 
own  advertising  programs. 

The  editorial  read : 

‘‘.As  an  antidote  to  our  bragging,  let  us 
pay  a  tribute  to  a  competitor.  We  hold 
for  William  Randolph  Hearst  the  senti¬ 
ments  expressed  by  Kipling's  Tommy  At¬ 
kins  for  l'uzzy-\\  tizzy  ;  “ 'e’s  all  ’ot  sand 
an'  ginger  when  alive — and'  'e's  generally 
a  shamming'  when  'e's  dead."  Mr. 
Hearst  has  survived  vicissitudes  to  which 
the  hardiest  might  have  succumbed.  In 
the  face  of  tremendous  opposition,  his 
newspaiters  and  magazines  Iiave  gaine<l 
millions  inxm  millions  of  readers  and 
millions  ni>on  millions  of  dollars  in  ad- 
vertisiii"  revenue. 

“One  policy  stands  out  distinctly  as 
characteristic  of  each  Hearst  publication 
— whether  flourishing  or  struggling  for 
life — it  uses  advertising.  More  than  that 
— if  buys  advertising.  .Although  Mr. 
Hearst  controls  more  circulation  than 
any  other  .American,  he  di>es  not  limit 
himself  to  his  own  publications. 

“\\'e  do  not  know  how  much  the 


Hearst  publications  spend  for  advertising. 
I)ut  the  linage  used  in  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  indicates  how  enormous  the  total 
must  be.  During  the  past  five  years 
Hearst  newspapers  and  magazines  have 
spent  $272.(MX>  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
That  is  to  say,  Mr.  Hearst  is  spending 
each  year  for  space  in  this  one  news 
paper  an  amount  etjuivalent  to  5  per  cent 
interest  on  one  million  dollars.  Certainly 
he  is  not  siiending  this  money  because  he 
likes  the  Tribune.  .And  no  publisher  who 
has  experienced  Hearst  competition  will 
say  that  he  is  spending  it  without  pur¬ 
pose  and  object.  The  simple  fact  is  that 
Mr.  Hearst  spends  money  for  advertising 
just  as  Marshall  Fields  &  Co.  or  Lever 
Bros,  do— to  make  more  money." 


PEORIA  STAR  EXPANDS 

.A  $2.s.fK10  engraving  plant  has  lieen 
completed  by  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  .^tar.  a 
Sunday  rotogravure  section  added,  and  a 
re-plate  system  put  in  use  to  permit  nine 
daily  editions.  .An  extra  force  of  re- 
inirters  and  photographers  has  been  added. 
The  editorial  department  has  been  shifted 
to  the  third  floor  of  the  newspaper's 
building,  giving  it  more  room,  and  leav¬ 
ing  the  entire  first  floor  for  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department. 


TO  MARK  50TH  ANNIVERSARY 

The  Buffalo  Tinu'S  will  celebrate  its 
.'0th  anniversary  this  fall  with  a  “golden 
jubilee"  edition,  containing  an  outline  of 
the  history  of  Buffalo  in  the  last  half 
century. 


Five  Counties — Guernsey,  Noble,  Belmont,  Monroe,  Harrison  —  in 
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Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  April  2 


TAURI^^G  the  last  15  years  Peiiiisylvaiiia  has  iiiereased  her  aiiiiiial  produe- 
tioii  value  output  almost  four  fold.  Today  her  iiianufaetured  products 
amount  to  nearly  eight  billion  dollars  yearly.  This  growth  nu‘ans  greater 
income  and  greater  buying  power.  Pennsylvania's  1,000, (MM)  employees  are 
among  the  best  paid  in  the  country. 

Visualize  the  ne(*ds  of  this  great  mass  buying  power,  the  second  largest 
in  the  country.  Here  you  will  find  people  who  have  dev(*lop(*d  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  living.  They  have  (‘dueated  themselves  to  demand  more  than  the 
necessities  of  life.  In  other  words,  they  re])res(Md  the  average  Aimn'ican 
families  of  today  who  are  keeping  ])ace  with  our  eountrv's  progress. 

Why  not  eoneentrate  vour  efforts  on  tin*  Kevstone  State’s  buying 
power?  It  is  worth  developing  and  the  best  wav  to  reach  it  is  through  the 
dailv  newspapers  listed  below. 


“Allentown  Call . 

.(M) 

Circulation 

36.630 

**Allentown  Call . 

..(S) 

27,033 

TtBeaver  Falls  INew*  Tribune. . 

..(E) 

8,505 

tBethleheni  Globe  Times . 

..(E) 

15..364 

•Chester  Times . 

..(E) 

20,175 

ttCoatesville  Rerord . 

..(E) 

6,884 

tConnelsville  Courier . 

..(E) 

6.105 

••Easton  Elxpress . 

..(E) 

35,085 

•Erie  Times . 

..(E) 

32.867 

tttireensburg  Tribune  Review. (EM) 

14,208 

••Hazleton  Plain-Speaker . 

..(E)  1 

■  21,455 

1 

••Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel... 

.(M)  ( 

ttLebanon  News  Times . 

..(E) 

10,811 

•Mount  Carmel  Item . 

..(E) 

4.783 

•Oil  City  Derrick . 

.(M) 

7,589 

2.500 

linn 

.11 

.11 

.04 

.07 

.08 

.035 

.04 

.12 

.08 

.05 

.08 

.05 

.035 

.05 


10.000 

lines 

.11 

.11 

.01 

.07 

.07 

.03 

.04 

.12 

.08 

.05 

.07 

.05 

.035 

.05 


••Scranton  Times . 

. (E) 

Circulation 

46.391 

2.500 

lines 

.13 

•.Sharon  Herald . 

. (El 

7.932 

.0357 

••Sunbury  Item . 

. ( E ) 

6.711 

.035 

tWashington  Observer 
Reporter . 

and 

...(.M&E) 

17.507 

.06 

ttWesl  (Chester  Loral  News . iLl 

11.621 

.05 

••Wilkes-Barre  Times  l.e 

ader.  ..(E) 

26.962 

.07 

ttWilliamsport  .Sun  and 
Gazette  &  Bulletin... 

...(M&E) 

29.263 

.10 

tYork  Dispatch . 

. (E) 

20.633 

.06 

•  A.  B.  C.  Publishers’ 

Statement, 

Oclolter  1, 

1928. 

t  Government  Statement,  October 

1.  1928. 

••  A.  B.  C.  Publishers’ 

Statement. 

April  1,  1929. 

tt  Government  Statement,  April  1, 

1929. 

10.000 

lines 

.12 

.0357 

.035 

.06 

.05 

.07 

.10 

.06 


X/jsualize  the  needs  nf 

^  PENNSYLVANIA’5 

Ten  Millions 
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Photo  ^hov^H  (IfleftutfA  to  the  Purific  NorthvtesI  (^ireuiation  Maiiagert>'  A!^f>oeiatioii  rf>iivenlioii  held  recently  at  Alhaiiy, 
Ore.,  at  which  O.  Ham,  maiiaitinc  director  of  the  Audit  Bureau  f>f  Circulations  was  a  speaker.  Hen  K.  Litfin,  The 
Dalles  Chronicle,  was  elected  president,  and  Seattle  was  selected  for  next  year's  meeting.  The  picture  shows,  hack  row 
tieft  to  rightl:  W.  H.  Mason,  Pacific  Airport  Sews;  W.  H.  Henderson,  Salem  Magazine  Company;  Alex  Gableson, 
Oregon  City  Enterprise;  L.  D.  Rice,  Klamath  Falls  Sews;  M.  J.  Frey,  Portland  Morning  Oregonian;  E.  A.  McKee,  Long¬ 
view  Daily  Sews;  C.  S.  Paddock,  La  Grande  Observer;  A.  G.  Rae,  field  agent.  State  Editorial  Association;  Arthur  Hooker, 
Spokane  Chronicle;  Fred  B.  Baker,  Eugene  Register;  Ray  king,  Albany  Democrat.  Middle  row:  (sordon  Whiteway, 
Everett  Herald;  F.  E.  Henderson,  Vancouver  (B,  C.)  Province;  M.  W,  Blonden,  Bellingham  Herald;  I.  F.  Redmond, 
Olympia  (Wash.)  Olympian;  W.  A.  Ely,  Ke.lsonian  Tribune;  F.  I..  Garrison.  Portland  Telegram;  H.  H.  Cahill,  Seattle 
Times;  Gus  Hixson,  Salem  Statesman;  G.  S.  Garner,  Eugene  Guard;  David  H.  Smith.  Portland  Journal;  A.  A.  Bollinger, 
Oregon  City  Enterprise.  Front  row;  C.  H.  Breed,  Spokane  Spokesman  Review;  Mrs.  W.  A.  Ely,  Kelso;  Mrs.  F.  £. 
Henderson,  \ancouver,  B.  (^.;  Mrs.  L.  D.  Rice;  Mrs.  O.  W.  Blonden;  Miss  L.  A.  Cascadden.  Portland  Morning  Orego¬ 
nian;  Ben  R.  Litfin,  The  Dalles  Chronicle;  O.  C.  Harn,  Managing  Director,  A.  B.  C.;  J.  B.  T.  Martin,  Spokane 
Chronicle;  J.  F.  Howard,  Greater  Oregon,  .\lhany;  R.  R.  Cronise,  Albany  Democrat.  Children  standing:  Dorothy 
Rice,  daughter  of  L.  D.  Rice,  and  Betty  Henderson,  daughter  of  F.  E.  Henderson. 


THREE  CRITICS  VIEW 
MODERN  PRESS 

Seitz,  Hapgood  an(J  Abbot  Lament 
Passing  of  Crusading  Editors 
in  Speeches  Before 
Portland  Club 


Modern  newspapers  arc  not  what  they 
should  be  in  the  opinion  of  Don  C.  Seitz, 
former  business  manager  of  the  New 
York  World;  Norman  Hapgood,  former 
editor  of  Collier’s  Weekly,  and  Willis  J. 
Abbot,  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
of  Boston,  who  were  the  speakers  at  the 
regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Portland 
(Me.)  Economic  Oub,  recently. 

While  the  three  veteran  journalists  dis¬ 
agreed  upon  various  phases  of  their  mu¬ 
tual  subject,  “The  State  of  the  Modern 
Press,”  they  all  lamented  the  passing  of 
yesterday’s  journalism.  The  old  news¬ 
paper  man,  they  agreed,  is  fast  disappear¬ 
ing.  Consolidations  and  gigantic  organi¬ 
zations  have  limited  the  newspaper  man's 
opportunity  for  work  and  decreased  his 
independence,  they  said.  The  bold,  fear¬ 
less  journalist,  they  mourned,  is  no  more, 
nor  is  the  clever  writer,  for  editors  no 
longer  appreciate  fine  writing.  Their 
hearts,  they  asserted,  are  set  on  ‘‘spot 
news”  sensationalism. 

Mr.  Hapgood  praised  the  mechanical 
organization  of  news  gathering  as  an 
.American  triumph  but  declared  that  Eng¬ 
lish  newspapers,  while  m>t  efficient  in  that 
respect,  offer  more  substantial  mental 
fofid  than  American  newspapers.  He 
criticized  the  tabloids,  particularly  for 
the  headlines  which  they  display  to  young 
and  impressionable  minds. 

Mr.  Hapgood  and  Mr.  Abbot  agreed 
that  .American  newspaper  editors  have  a 
mistaken  notion  as  to  the  importance  of 
news  which  is  fresh.  They  condemned 
the  prevailing  practice  of  playing  up  un¬ 
important,  meaningless  and  sensational 
stories  just  because  they  happened  within 
the  past  eight  hours  while  vital,  impor¬ 
tant,  lasting  and  informing  news  is 


shortened  and  relegated  to  the  inside 
I>ages,  or  the  waste  basket. 

The  radio  came  in  for  considerable  dis¬ 
cussion.  Mr.  Seitz  expresseii  the  opinion 
that  the  radio  is  grabbing  s|xit  news  and 
interfering  with  the  province  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  Mr.  Hapgo^  disagreed,  declar¬ 
ing  that  the  radio  is  improving  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  the  newspaper,  the  latter  because 
it  is  driving  the  incrMisequeiitial  news 
from  the  front  page  and  leaving  more 
room  for  important  stories.  Mr.  Abbot 
prophesized  that  the  radio  will  abdish 
screaming  headlines  and  force  newspa¬ 
pers  to  print  only  worthwhile  news. 

The  modern  newspaper,  according  to 
Mr.  .Ablx)t,  is  scrappy,  a  mass  of  lurid 
headlines.  There  is  no  longer  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  intelligent  writing  or  intelli¬ 
gent  reading,  he  said.  Hut,  defending  the 
press,  he  said  newspapers  are  not  what 
they  .should  be  because  no  individual  is 
what  he  should  be. 

“If  every  man  was  as  he  should  be,”  he 
concluded,  “there  would  be  no  tabloids 
or  sensational  napers." 


OHIO  WRITER  HONORED 

John  T.  Bourke,  Dean  of  Capitol 
Newspaper  Men,  Given  Dinner 

John  T.  Bourke,  of  Cleveland,  presi¬ 
dent  emeritus  of  the  Ohio  Legislative 
Correspondents  Association,  was  the 
guest  of  Jionor  last  week  at  a  gridiron 
banquet  given  in  (Columbus  by  memliers 
of  the  legislative  association  and  promi¬ 
nent  state  officials.  Mr.  Bourke  sat  next 
to  Gov.  Myers  Y.  Cooper,  who  paid 
a  high  tribute  to  him.  A  mock  sessifin 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  was  held 
in  which  newspaper  men  poked  fun  at 
the  members  of  the  Assembly. 

William  C.  Howells,  Columbus  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Clct'cland  Plain  Dealer, 
acted  as  speaker.  A  silent  toast  was 
drunk  to  three  memliers  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  who  have  died  recently,  Beriah  E. 
Williamson,  Samuel  J.  Flickinger  and 
L.  P.  Stevens. 

Mr.  Bourke,  who  is  past  70,  is  the 


dean  of  Ohio  newspaper  men.  He  has 
occupied  many  (Kisitions  of  high  rank  on 
Cleveland  newspapers  and  for  many  years 
has  been  legislative  correspondent  of  the 
Cleveland  Scics  and  the  Leader  when  it 
was  in  existence. 


OFFERS  JOURNALISM  AWARDS 

Two  journalism  scholarships  will  be 
awarded  by  the  University  of  Southern 
Califoniia  in  September  of  this  year  to 
the  boy  and  girl  of  Southern  California 
high  .schools  offering  the  best  qualifica¬ 
tions.  it  has  been  announced  by  R.  B. 
yon  KleinSmid,  president  of  the  institu¬ 
tion. 


DAILY  ASSOCIATION  TO  MEET 

•Annual  meeting  of  the  New  England 
Daily  Newspaper  Association  will  be  held 
in  Boston  May  21.  Howard  C.  Rice,  of 
the  Brattleboro  (Vt.)  Reformer,  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association  and  George  F. 
Booth,  ll'orccster  (Mass.)  Teleqram- 
(lacette,  is  vice-president. 


FROM  PRESS  GALLERY 
TO  SEAT  IN  HOUSE 

Louis  Ludlow,  Veteran  Washington 
Writer,  Now  Congressman,  Knows 
Legislative  Machine’s  Workings 
— Represented  Ohio  Papers 

By  Georof.  H.  .Manning 

fyat/iinfftoH  Correspondent,  Editob  &  Publishei 
When  Congress  recently  convened, 
Louis  Ludlow,  veteran  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent,  took  his  seat  in  the  chamber 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Seventy-first  Congress,  and 
the  first  in  the  history  of  the  press  gal¬ 
lery  to  go  directly  to  the  floor  below. 

While  there  have  been  others  of  the 
Fourth  Estate  who  found  their  way  into 
the  nation’s  law-making  bodies  after  an 
absence  from  the  profession.  Representa¬ 
tive  Ludlow,  of  Indiana,  is  the  first  to 
figuratively  leap  from  a  work  bench  in 
the  gallery  to  sit  among  the  statesmen 
about  whom  he  has  written  so  long. 

Although  he  changes  from  the  role  of 
an  observer  to  an  actual  participant  it 
is  doubtful  if  anyone  ever  entered  upon 
the  task  more  familiar  with  the  work¬ 
ings  of  the  Congressional  machinery. 

In  seeking  election  Representative 
Ludlow,  although  aligned  with  the 
Democratic  party,  placed  little  emphasis 
on  his  party  affiliation  or  the  injection  of 
personalities  into  the  campaign  and  as  a 
result  was  chosen  by  a  majority  of  6,3(X) 
votes  from  a  district  that  gave  Herljert 
Hoover  a  majority  of  36,000. 

.A  sentimental  rather  than  a  political 
interest  led  Ludlow  to  enter  politics— he 
coveted  an  opportunity  to  be  of  service 
to  the  community  that  was  sympathetic 
when  he  left  his  log  cabin  liome  in  the 
corn  fields  of  Fayette  County,  a  “country 
box,”  with  a  lunch  lox  under  his  arm 
and  $2.22  in  his  pocket. 

Republican  as  well  as  Democratic 
leaders  in  the  capital  have  expressed  their 
personal  satisfaction  over  Representative 
Ludlow’s  election.  Hubert  Work,  Re¬ 
publican  national  chairman,  and  former 
cabinet  officer,  said  that  “next  to 
Hoover’s  election,  Louis  Ludlow’s  elec¬ 
tion  delighted  me  more  than  anything 
else.”  This  represented  an  expression  of 
jiersonal  admiration  that  Chairman  Work 
has  long  held  for  Ludlow. 

Representative  Ludlow  represented 
various  Ohio  papers  in  the  nation’s  capi¬ 
tal  and  served  a  term  as  president  of  the 
National  Press  Club.  He  represented 
the  papers  up  until  the  time  he  had  to 
relinquish  them  to  prepare  for  his  new 
duties. 


LIBEL  SUIT  DISMISSED 

.A  $20,000  damage  suit  brought  by 
Thomas  H.  Cather,  mayor  of  Grafton, 
W.  Va.,  against  Howard  H.  Holt,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Grafton  Sentinel,  was  dis¬ 
missed  last  week  in  the  circuit  court. 
Although  no  bill  was  filed,  it  was  said 
that  the  suit  was  the  result  of  a  series 
of  editorials  written  by  Holt  opposing 
the  nomination  of  Cather  for  a  fourth 
term.  Cather  was  successful  by  a  margin 
of  8(X)  votes. 
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The  New  England  states  are  so  varied  in  location,  type  and 
extent  that  irrespective  of  unemployment  or  catastrophe 
savings  still  continue  to  forge  ahead.  Despite  numerous 
handicaps  the  saving  accounts  of  every  man,  woman  and  child  of 
New  England  was  $7  more  than  was  deposited  the  preceding  year. 

Every  inhabitant  had  an  average  deposit  of  $560  in  the  bank  while  the  total  per  average 
deposit  for  the  United  States  is  only  $237.  New  England  ranks  first  in  per  capita  deposit. 
Even  Vermont,  where  the  devastating  floods  of  1927  washed  out  over  1000  bridges,  spoiled 
690  farms  and  did  damage  to  $30,000,000,  increased  her  savings  by  $39  per  inhabitant 
which  was  greater  than  the  increase  the  preceding  year. 


Despite  the  bad  situation  in  textiles  in  Massachusetts  during  1927  the  savings  per 
inhabitant  was  $10  in  excess  of  last  year  and  it  is  note-worthy  to  mention  that  the  highest 
per  capita  saving  in  the  country  was  in  the  Bay  State,  with  a  saving  of  $618  per  inhabitant. 

These  figures  are  very  impressive.  They  show  that  New  England  is  solid  —  sub¬ 
stantial — that  its  industries  can  carry  it  along  in  spite  of  any  catastrophe.  It  further 
demonstrates  the  value  of  this  market  for  the  national  advertiser.  Here  he  will  find  a  per¬ 
manent  buying  power  that  he  can  always  count  on,  regardless  what  the  conditions  may  be 
in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Keep  your  product  before  the  thrifty  New  Englanders — Advertise  them  in  the  Daily 
Newspapers. 


MASSACHUSETTS — Population, 

3.852,356 

Circu- 

2.500 

10,000 

lation 

linet 

lines 

*Attleboro  Sun  . 

....(E) 

5.678 

.035 

.035 

ft  Boston  Globe  . 

(MAE) 

308.372 

.50 

.50 

t  Boston  Transcript  .. 

....(E) 

41.348 

.20 

.20 

'Boston  Post  . 

...(M) 

397,419 

.60 

.60 

'Boston  Post  . 

....(S) 

341.192 

.55 

.55 

"Brockton  Enterprise 

....(E) 

24.266 

.075 

.075 

"Fitchburg  Sentinel  .. 

....(E) 

12,131 

.06 

.045 

Haverhill  Gaxette  . . . 

....(E) 

16,009 

.07 

.06 

'Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune 

(MAE) 

24,254 

.09 

.08 

t+Lynn  Item  . 

....(E) 

17.590 

.07 

.05 

ttLowell  Courier-Citizen 

and 

.07 

Evening  Leader 

(MAE) 

18.148 

.07 

'New  Bedford  Standard 

Mercury  . 

'New  Bedford  Sunday 

(MAE) 

31.863 

.10 

.10 

Standard  . 

....(S) 

26.665 

.10 

.10 

'North  Adams  Transcript.(E) 

10.414 

.05 

.04 

'Pittsfield  Eagle . 

....(E) 

18.350 

.055 

.06 

'Salem  News . 

....(E) 

21,470 

.08 

.07 

"Taunton  Gazette  .... 

....(E) 

9,478 

.045 

.035 

"Worcester  Telegram-Gazette 

(MAE) 

104.818 

.28 

.25 

"Worcester  Sunday  Telegram 

(S) 

54,822 

.21 

.18 

CONN  ECT I C  UT— Population.  1 . 380,63 1 
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2,500 

10.000 

lation 

lines 

lines 

'Bridgeport  Post-Telegram 

(EAM) 

46,316 

.15 

.15 

•Bridgeport  Pott  .... 
♦•Hartford  Courant  . . . 

....(S) 

...(M) 

23,697 

39,200 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

••Hartford  Courant  ... 

....(S) 

61,740 

.15 

.15 

ttHartford  Times  . 

....(E) 

59.952 

.15 

.15 

tt  Middletown  Press  ... 

....(E) 

8.696 

.05 

.03 

tfNew  Haven  Register. 

(EAS) 

53,786 

.155 

.145 

"New  London  Day . 

....(E) 

13,092 

.06 

.045 

t+Norwich  Bulletin  ... 

...(M) 

13.808 

.09 

.07 

"Norwalk  Hour  . 

....(E) 

7,144 

.045 

.045 

t+South  Norwalk  Sentinel.  .  (E) 

5,762 

.045 

.035 

"Stamford  Advocate  . 
"Waterbury  Republican 

....(E) 

(MAE) 

12,149 

.055 

.05 

American  . 

25,321 

.08 

.08 

"Waterbury  Republican 

1  ..(S) 

17,843 

08 

.08 

MAINE— 

Population,  768,014 

'Portland  Press-Herald 

Express, 

(MAE) 

Sunday  Telegram  . . 

61,629 

.20 

.16 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE— Population. 

443.683 

•Concord  Monitor-Patriot ..( E) 

6,375 

.045 

.03 

Keene  Sentinel  . 

....(E) 

4,047 

.036 

.023 

tManchester  Union-Leader 

(MAE) 

31,140 

.15 

.12 

KMOOE  ISLAND- -Population,  604.397 


Circu- 

2.500 

10.000 

lation 

lines 

lines 

t+Pawtucket  Times  ... 

...(E) 

30.362 

.08 

.08 

"Providence  Bulletin  . . 

...(E) 

79,345 

.20 

(B).27 

••Providence  Journal 

..(M) 

44,051 

.12 

(B).27 

••Providence  Journal  . .  . 

...(S) 

83,345 

.20 

.25 

•♦Providence  News  .  .  . 

...(E) 

28,245 

.08 

.08 

•Providence  Tribune 

...(E) 

18.340 

.10 

.09 

t+Westerly  Sun  . 

(EAS) 

5,654 

.04 

.04 

ttWoonsocket  Call  .... 

...(E) 

15,793 

.05 

.05 

VERMONT- 

—Population.  352,428 

Barre  Times  . . 

...(E) 

7,626 

.04 

.03 

^tBrattleboro  Reformer 

...(E) 

3,607 

.03 

.02 

"Burlington  Free  Press 

...(M) 

16.380 

.06 

.06 

tfRutland  Herald  . 

...(M) 

13.402 

.055 

.055 

ttSt.  Johnsbury  Caledonian- 

Record  . 

...(E) 

4.538 

.03 

.02 

*A.  R.  C.  Publiaher’s  Statement.  October  1,  1928. 
fCovernment  Statement.  October  1,  1928. 

**A.  B.  C.  Publiaher'a  Statement.  April  1,  1929. 
tfCovernment  statement,  April  1,  1929. 
(B)Combination  rate  Daily  Journal  and  Eve.  Bulletin. 
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JOURNALISM  SCHOOLS  DOING  GOOD 
WORK,  EDITORS  TELL  CONFERENCE 

Graduates  Have  Big  Advantage  in  Practical  Work,  Replies  to 
Letters  Written  by  Southern  Group  Declare — 
Success  Depends  on  Individual 


SYDNEY  SUN  BUILDS 


V  EEU  for  scliools  of  journalism  was 
expressed  by  e<litors  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Southwestern  Journalism  Congress  in 
Denton,  Texas.  Replies  were  sent  in 
resiKinse  to  letters  asking  the  opinions 
of  the  editors. 

\V.  P.  IJcazell,  assistant  managiiig 
editor  of  the  New  York  It'orld,  wrote: 

■■Sch'>ols  of  journalism  have  unmis¬ 
takably  shown  their  value,  which  is 
really  an  extraordinary  achievement,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  oldest  of  them 
yet  in  existence  was  founded  in  1905. 
The  average  graduate  is  soundly 
e<iinpi>ed  in  the  technique  of  the  craft 
and  rises  rapidly  in  the  vocation.  The 
best  newspapers  in  the  countrv  give 
preference  to  them  whenever  {Mtssible. 
The  next  ten  years  should  show  a  tre¬ 
mendous  advance  in  the  importance  of 
schools  of  journalism,  not  alone  to 
daily  newspapers,  but  to  weeklies,  which 
are  rapidly  coming  into  a  place  in 
.^merican  community  life.” 

Dwight  C.  Perrin,  assistant  managing 
editor,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispntch,  wrote : 
'T  think  schools  of  journalism  serve  a 
useful  purpose.  Provided  the  younctser 
has  in  him  the  making  of  a  newspaper 
man,  a  good  course  in  the  essentials  will 
start  him  off  in  the  game  several  years 
ahead  of  the  man  who  has  to  start  from 
scratch.  The  Post-Disp:»tch  does  not 
give  especial  preference  to  juornalistic 
graduates,  but  is  always  glad  to  have 
one  demonstrate  that  he  was  born  to  sit 
with  the  Fourth  Estate." 

James  C.  Hanrahan  and  I’asil  L.  Wal¬ 
ters,  assistant  managing  editors  of  the 
Dcs  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  Cap¬ 
ital: — “The  Register  and  Tribune  Cap¬ 
ital  recommends  journalistic  training  in 
competent  schools  coupled  with  a  com¬ 
prehensive  liberal  arts  course  for  col¬ 
lege  men  and  w'omen  who  wish  to  enter 
the  daily  newspaper  field.  Competent 
journalism  school  graduates  advance 
swiftly  in  our  organization,  but  the  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  c»f  a  newcomer  in  our 
editorial  departments  rests  finally  on  his 
own  ability  rather  than  the  training, 
theoretical  or  practical,  he  may  have 
f<btaincd  in  a  journalism  school.” 

Walter  Harrison,  managing  editor  of 
the  Daily  Oklahoman:  "We  give  grad¬ 
uates  of  real  schools  of  journalism  in 
this  country  preference  over  any  other 
applicants  for  beginners’  jobs  in  the 
editorial  department.  It  has  been  my 
experience  that  they  rise  more  rapidly 
than  college  graduates  who  have  had  no 
experience  in  journalistic  work.” 

Paul  Bellamy.  Clezrland  Plain 
Dealer:  “We  have  enjoyed  very  good 
luck  with  men  and  women  who  have  had 
at  least  some  technical  training  in  jour¬ 
nalism  during  their  college  years. 
Fundamentally,  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  a  man  will  succeed  in  the  news¬ 
paper  office  is  one  of  his  individual 
traits.  But  courses  in  journalism  cer¬ 
tainly  tend  toward  weeding  out  those 
who  have  aptitude  from  those  who  do 
not.  thereby  performing  for  the  news¬ 
papers  a  selective  function  which  we 
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sliould  otherwise  have  to  do  for  our¬ 
selves.  I  have  rarely,  if  ever,  known  a 
star  student  in  a  school  of  journalism  to 
be  a  failure  on  a  newspaper.  I  have 
never  thought  there  was  any  mystery 
about  journalism  which  prevented  its 
groundwork  from  being  taught  just  the 
.same  as  any  other  business  or  profes¬ 
sion.” 

SCHOOL  EDITORS  HEAR 
NEWSPAPER  MEN 

Minnecota  Editor*  Address  Annual 
Meeting  of  National  Scholastic 

Pres*  Assn.,  at  Minneapolis — 
Round  Table  Discussions  Held 

Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  newspaper 
men  cooperated  at  the  seventh  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Scholastic 
Press  Association  held  April  11  to  13  at 
Minneapolis  under  the  direction  of  the 
>chool  of  journalism  of  the  I’niversity 
of  Minesota.  Speakers  at  the  <qK-niiig 
session  included;  Samuel  M.  Williams, 
edit(»r  in  chief  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch 
and  Pioneer  Herald;  Neil  M.  Swanson, 
managing  editor  of  the  .Minneapolis 
/ournaJ;  I-'red  W.  Hechman,  edit<»r  of 
lariner's  I  fife  and  former  head  of  the 
Iowa  State  OJlege  journalism  depart¬ 
ment,  and  Prof.  K.  M.  Johnson,  chair¬ 
man  t)f  the  I'niversity  of  Minesota 
journalism  department. 

The  sessions  were  attended  by  55(1  edi¬ 
tors  and  supervisors  of  school  publica¬ 
tions  from  21  states.  Fred  L.  Kildow, 
director  of  the  association,  was  in  charge 
of  arrangements. 

Feature  writing,  make-up,  advertising, 
re|)orting.  and  similar  problems  of  scho¬ 
lastic  publishing  were  «iiscussed.  .•\mong 
those  who  aided  in  the  round  table  dis¬ 
cussions  were:  Cedric  .\dams,  columnist 
of  the  Minneapolis  Star;  Frank  Wing, 
cartoonist,  and  M.  E.  Benson  and 
Kenneth  Jacob.son.  of  the  Minneapolis 
T  rihune. 

The  N.  S.  P.  represents  more  than 
1..5(I0  student  publications  throughout  the 
country  and  aims  to  improve  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  scholastic  editing. 

HAS  ISSUED  54  BULLETINS 

With  the  recent  issue  of  a  bulletin  on 
“What  Is  Taught  in  Schools  of  Journal¬ 
ism,”  the  school  of  journalism  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  has  published  54 
bulletins  on  subjects  of  journalistic 

interest. - 

CELERY  GROUP  TO  ADVERTISE 

.^n  advertising  appropriation  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $14(),(K¥)  was  proposed  at  a 
meeting  .April  16  of  the  Florida  Celery 
.Association.  Plans  are  to  be  worked 
out  later. 


ROBERT  W.  DICKERSON 
Architect 
1001  Huron  Road 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
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SUN  N'FWSP.APERS,  Ltd.,  publisher 
of  the  Sydney  (.Australia)  Sun  and 
other  affiliated  Australian  papers,  recently 
moved  into  its  new  14-story  plant,  which 
is  the  tallest  building  in  Sydney.  The 
new  plant  is  strictly  modern  and  has  a 
particularly  imi»osing  front. 

!  On#  new*papar — th#  Pittsburgh 
PRESS  —  blanket*  the  great 
Pituburgb  market,  the  fifth  larg¬ 
est  market  in  the  United  State*. 
The  PRESS  ha*  overwhelming 
leader*hip.  At  one  co*t,  through 
a  *ingle  newepaper,  the  adver¬ 
tiser  quickly  and  thoroughly 
sell*  both  dealers  and  consumers. 

THE  j 

PITTSBURGH 
PRESS 

A  Scrippeti  award  Newspapar 
National  Advertising 
Department 

250  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Nwr  Yark  Chl«*i*  Dtiralt  Atlsnt* 
a**  Frantiw*  L**  Auftlw  Bssttt* 
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that  back  every  inch 
of  your  Advertising  in 
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Ohio's  Croat  Hama  Nawapapar 
Baprasantsd  by 

Geo.  McDevitt  Co. 

250  Psrk  Av*.,  Hsw  Teik 
Psopla’s  Oss  Bldg 
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WANTS  U.  S.  TO  BROADCAST 

Senator  Nye  Introduces  Bill  Author¬ 
ising  Government  Radio  Station 

•Senator  (ierald  Nye  of  North  Dakota 
has  prepared  for  introduction  during  the 
special  session  of  Congress  a  bill  estab¬ 
lishing  a  F'ederal  radio  station  in  \\  ash- 
ington  for  the  dissemination  of  all 
government  news. 

The  bill  provides  for  selection  of  a 
suitable  site,  construction  of  a  model 
super -powered  station  and  for  the  future 
broadcasting  of  departmental  informa¬ 
tion,  agricultural  reports,  campaign 
political  talks  and  similar  information. 

OHIO  TYPOS  MEET 

.About  400  ofiicers  and  delegates  at- 
teiulcd  the  44th  annual  conference  Ohio 
Typographical  Conference  in  the  Elks' 
Hall,  Akron.  O.,  April  14  and  15. 


These  two  newspapers  offer 
the  most  powerful  all-day 
service  in  New  York  avail¬ 
able  as  a  unit  under  a  single 
contract  The  600,000  Daily 
World  —  Evening  World 
readers  constitute  a  highly 
concentrated  force  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  any  cam¬ 
paign  designed  to  effect  dis¬ 
tribution  in  (Greater 
New  York. 
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When  Is  An  Advertiser  A 
National  Newspaper 
Advertiser  ? 


IN  OT  when  he  pays  the  national  rate  in  one  or  a  few 
newspapers  in  a  certain  territory — because  then  he  is 
only  a  territorial  advertiser. 

Media  Records  list  over  3,000  so-called  national  and 
real  national  advertisers  who  used  newspaper  space 
in  from  one  to  eighty-one  of  the  principal  cities  and 
towns. 

Careful  check  of  the  regions  where  these  advertisers 
bought  newspaper  space  —  shows  that  there  are  less 
than  1,200  by  actual  count*  who  can  be  truly  termed 
national  advertisers. 

Newspaper  Publishers  know  that  most  of  their  nation¬ 
al  advertiser  patrons**  and  prospects**  read  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER  every  week  for  the  new  news  of 
newspapers  and  their  advertising  function  —  that’s 
why  most  newspaper  publishers  take  representative 
space  in  EDITOR  PUBLISHER  year  after  year. 


*  These  advertisers  buy  85%  of  all  national 
newspaper  space  —  actual  national  and  so 
called. 

**More  than  1. 100  read  EDITOR  W 
PUBLISHER  as  known  subscribers.  Prob¬ 
ably  because  it  thoroughly  covers  what  they 
themselves  are  interested  in  —  namely  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

1700  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  New  York  City 
Five  Telephones:  Bryant  3052-3053-3054- 305 5- 3056 
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TRADE-ATTRACTING  POWERS  OF  CITIES 
ANALYZED  BY  TEXAS  PROFESSOR 

DeRnite  “Law  of  Gravitation”  Exists,  Research  Man  Believes, 
Depending  on  Ratio  of  Populations — Newspaper  Cir¬ 
culations  Indicate  Retail  Trading  Strength 

By  W.  D.  HORNADAY 


OXE  of  the  interesting  conclusions 
reached  by  Dr.  William  J.  Reilly, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  market  studies 
of  the  bureau  of  Business  Research  of 
the  University  of  Texas,  is  that  there 
exists  an  iini>ortant  law  that  affects  all 
retail  trade.  Dr.  Reilly  has  just  finished 
a  two-years’  study  of  relativity  in  retail¬ 
ing,  embracing  virtually  every  city  and 
town  in  Texas. 

.•\n  examination  of  the  actual  sales  of 
retail  stores,  together  with  a  study,  by 
house-to-house  interviews,  of  the  buying 
habits  of  consumers  in  different-sized 
cities  and  towns,  has  enabled  Dr.  Reilly 
to  reveal  that  retail  business  gravitates 
from  (Kie  city  to  another  with  striking 
consistency  in  accordance  with  a  definite 
law  of  retail  gravitation. 

“Under  normal  conditions  two  cities 
draw  retail  trade  from  a  smaller  inter¬ 
mediate  city  or  town  in  direct  proportion 
to  some  power  of  the  population  of  these 
two  larger  cities,  and  in  an  inverse  pro- 
|K>rtion  to  some  power  of  the  distance 
of  each  of  the  larger  cities  from  the 
smaller  intermediate  city,”  Mr.  Reilly 
said.  “In  any  {larticular  case,  the  co¬ 
efficients  used  in  connection  with  jiopula- 
tion  or  distance  are  dependent  uikhi  the 
particular  combination  of  retail  circum¬ 
stances  involved  in  that  case.  Typically, 
hov  ever,  two  cities  draw  trade  from  a 
smaller  intermediate  city  or  town  approx¬ 
imately  in  direct  proportion  to  the  first 
power  of  the  population  of  these  two 
larger  cities  and  in  an  inverse  proportion 
to  the  square  of  the  distance  of  each  of 
the  larger  cities  from  the  smaller  inter¬ 
mediate  city. 

“Since  the  calculation  of  the  appropri¬ 
ate  coefficient  in  any  particular  case  is  a 
complicated  problem  in  mathematics,  and 
since  the  retailers  who  will  use  this  law 
are,  as  a  rule,  not  mathematicians,  the 
application  of  the  law  has  lK*cn  simplified 
so  that  the  ordinary  retailer  can  use  it. 
In  this  connection,  one  of  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  discoveries  in  this  study  is  the 
close  relationship  l»etween  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  and  the  retail  influence  of  leading 
stores.  As  one  travels  along  the  main 
lines  of  transportation  that  lead  from  a 
city,  the  newspaper  circulation  of  the  city 
usually  dimini.shes  at  the  same  rate  as 
the  retail  strength  of  that  city.  In  other 
words,  it  has  been  found  that  newspaper 
circulation  of  two  large  cities  in  an 
intermediate  city  or  town  typically  ap¬ 
proximates  with  surprising  accuracy  the 
relative  amount  of  retail  business  which 
the  two  larger  cities  enjoy  in  the  smaller 
intermediate  city  or  town. 

“It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  there  is 
some  casual  relationship  lietween  news- 
I»ai>er  circulation  of  a  city  and  the  retail 
influence  of  the  leading  stores  of  that 
city.  In  the  first  place,  the  daily  news- 
pajier  is  the  most  important  single  means 
employed  by  merchants  of  a  city  to  tell 
consumers  what  their  stores  have  to  offer. 
In  the  second  place,  both  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  and  retail  trade  influence  of  a 
city  are  helped  or  hindered  by  the 
strength  or  weakness  of  such  character¬ 
istics  in  the  surrounding  territory  as  roail 
conditions,  population  and  buying  power." 

Practical  uses  of  Dr.  Reilly’s  discovery 
can  be  made  by  merchants  in  various¬ 
sized  cities  and  towns  from  the  cross- 
rr>ad  village  to  the  large  metropolitan 
center. 

“In  the  first  place,  the  law  permits 
an  individual  merchant  in  any  city  or 
town  to  understand  the  relative  amount 
of  trade  drawn  from  his  store  or  from 
his  city  by  larger  cities,”  Dr.  Reilly  said. 
“In  most  cases,  all  the  merchant  needs  to 
know  is  the  circulation  that  newspapers 
of  these  outside  cities  have  in  his  city  and 
he  can  then  approximate  at  his  desk  the 
proportion  of  outside  business  which  goes 
from  his  store  or  his  city  to  each  of  these 
larger  cities. 

“In  the  second  place,  the  law  helps  the 


individual  in  any  sized  city  or  town  to 
decide  whether  he  should  extend  or  con¬ 
tract  certain  lines  of  merchandise, 
whether  he  should  extend  or  contract  his 
trade  territory,  and  whether  he  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  serve  those  classes  of  people 
whose  trade  he  is  most  likely  to  enjoy. 
By  following  the  implication  of  the  law, 
the  merchant  is  directed  to  a  definite  pro¬ 
gram  of  stock  selection  and  adaptation 
in  keeping  with  the  service  demands  of 
the  city  in  which  he  is  attempting  to  do 
business. 

“The  law  involves  all  different-sized 
cities  and  towns  and  to  some  extent  all 
kinds  of  merchandise.  When  one  city 
attracts  retail  trade  from  a  smaller  city 
or  town,  the  basis  for  that  attraction  is 
primarily  the  retail  service  offered  in 
connection  with  style  and  specialty  goods. 
But  the  purchase  of  standardized  goods 
is  frequently  involved  as  an  incident  to 
the  purchase  of  style  and  specialty  goods. 
Many  consumers,  living  in  a  small  city 
or  town,  correctly  or  incorrectly  hold  the 
idea  that  they  are  able  to  buy  standard¬ 
ized  merchandise  in  larger  cities  at  a 
saving. 

“Obviously,  the  law  involves  only 
those  classes  of  people  who  do  part  of 
their  trading  outside  of  the  city  or  town 
in  which  they  live.  In  a  medium-sized 
city  of  30,000  to  50,000  population,  those 
families  whose  income  exceeds  $5,000  a 
year  are  most  likely  to  be  responsible 
for  the  business  tliat  that  city  loses  to 
a  larger  city.  In  small  towns,  however, 
all  but  the  poorest  classes  of  people  are 
usually  involved  in  out-of-town  trading. 

“There  is  no  contention  that  cities  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  not  included 
in  this  study  draw  trade  from  intermed¬ 
iate  cities  or  towns  in  conformance  with 
the  same  law  that  holds  for  Texas.  But 
it  would  not  lie  surprising  if  the  col¬ 
laboration  of  market  authorities  in  other 
sections  should  support  a  rather  general 
application  of  the  law  in  other  parts  of 
the  I’nited  States.” 


PROTESTS  VICE  CONDITIONS 


Chester  (Pe.)  Time*  Attack*  City 
Government  in  Front  Page  Editorial 

A  protest  against  its  civic  government 
was  voiced  by  the  Chester  (Ba.)  limes 
in  a  front  page,  two-column  editorial 
.April  16.  The  editorial  charged  that  vice 
conditions  in  the  city  were  being  pro¬ 
tected  and  that  the  police  were  powerless 
to  act  liecause  of  the  higher  ups.” 

The  editfirial,  which  was  headed 
“.Straight  Ahead— or  Detour,”  said  in 
jiart : 

“Why  must  the  fair  name  of  Chester 
every  now  and  then  lie  dragged  forth  by 
outside  officials,  and  exposerl,  in  metro- 
(Militan  headlines,  as  ‘a  disgrace  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania’? 

“The  people  can  have  a  clean  city  if 
they  demand  it.  Chester  deserves  it. 

“But  with  all  its  advantages,  Chester 
must  overcome  the  disadvantage  of  its 
pitiful  civic  government.  The  officials 
must  have  it  impressed  upon  them  that 
the  city  government  is  not  a  commodity 
to  Iv  placed  on  sale.  The  city  belongs 
to  the  citizen,  the  tax-payer.  Plodding 
along,  minding  his  own  business,  the 
average  citizen  has  swallowed  a  lot.  But 
there  is  a  limit.” 


TULSA  DAILY  ISSUES  SURVEY 

Promotion  department  of  the  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  Tribune  last  week  issued  its 
yearbook,  with  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
Tulsa  market.  The  book  is  profusely 
iluustrated,  contains  a  large  mr-  of  the 
area  and  statistical  material  covering 
various  phases  of  the  market.  Albert 
W.  H.  Hirsch  is  the  Tribune  promotion 
manager. 


THE  WEATHER,  MOVIE  STYLE 
By  Ed  M«i*berger 

IF  news  stores  were  presented  as  movie 
films  are: 

THE  WEATHER 
Information  obtained  by  George  Hot¬ 
foot,  Bugle  leg  man. 

Telephone  call  handled  by  Miss  Pulla 
Plug,  city  desk  operator. 

Story  assigned  by  U.  Take- It,  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor. 

Story  written  by  Makc-It  Snappy, 
rewrite  man. 

Copy  handled  by  Lettus  Have-lt,  city 
editor. 

Head  written  by  Make-It  Fit,  copy 
reader. 

Copy  carried  to  comjiosing  room  by 
Boy,  Oh- Boy,  copy  boy. 

Set  on  machine  by  Trippa  Key,  linotype 
man. 

Set  in  formi  by  Justy  Eye,  make-up 
man. 

Mat  made  by  Here-It  Comes 
Presses  started  by  Let-Em  Roll. 

Paper  delivered  by  I.  Also  Collect. 
The  weather  will  continue  fair  with  no 
rain  in  sight,  G.  Aintitcold,  weather  fore¬ 
caster,  said  today.  Minimum  temper¬ 
atures  tonight  will  be  40  degrees. 


OKLAHOMA  GROUP  MEETS 

Group  Xo.  10  of  the  Oklahoma  Press 
.Association  held  its  quarterly  meeting  in 
Shawnee,  Okla.,  April  13.  Discussion 
centered  around  special  editions,  account¬ 
ing  systems,  advertising,  and  other  com¬ 
mon  problems.  Speakers  included  H.  M. 
Woods,  e<litor  of  the  El  Keno  American; 
(Hyde  M.  Roliinson,  of  the  Shawnee 
Weekly  Herald;  E.  M.  McIntyre,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Guthrie  Daily 
leader;  John  H.  Casey,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma  journalism  school, 
and  Ilenry  B.  Rutledge,  field  manager  of 
the  association.  H.  (».  Spaulding,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Shawnee  A'eri's  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  group,  presided. 

URGES  FREE  CAMPUS  NEWS 

.A  plea  that  universities  refrain  from 
attempting  to  suppress  unfavorable  news 
firiginating  on  the  campus  was  made  by 
R.  W.  Madry,  director  of  the  University 
of  North  C'arolina  News  Bureau,  in  a 
recent  talk  before  the  American  Associ¬ 
ation  of  College  News  Bureaus  at  Chapel 
Hill,  .X'.C.  "Real  news  will  out  regard¬ 
less  of  attempts  of  college  officials  to 
suppress  it,”  be  said. 


MURPHY  WILL  REPORT 
JOURNALISM  RESEARCH 

University  of  Illinoi*  Professor  Ap- 
pointed  to  Make  Report  on  Worth¬ 
while  Projects  Underway 
in  Schools 


Prof.  Lawrence  W.  Murphy,  acting 
director  of  the  School  of  Journalism  at 
the  University  of  Illinois,  has  been  ap- 
I»inted  by  the  .American  Association  of 
Schools  and  Departments  of  Journalism 
to  compile  a  report  on  the  research  work 
now  under  way  in  schools  of  journalism 
throughout  the  country.  Results  of  the 
study  will  be  published  in  I'he  Journalism 
Quarterly. 

“.Alx)ut  100  pieces  of  research  and 
graduate  investigation  and  analysis  are 
under  way  at  the  present  time,”  Profes¬ 
sor  Murphy  explained  in  commenting  on 
the  assignment.  “It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  association  wishes  to  make  avail¬ 
able  the  subjects,  methods  and  results  of 
the  more  substantial  studies  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  journalism. 

“The  character  of  graduate  study  in 
journalism  is  undergoing  a  change.  The 
methods  of  older  departments  of  study 
are  being  followed  more  closely  than  in 
the  past  and  the  definitely  formulated 
techniques  such  as  those  of  historiog¬ 
raphy,  statistics,  psychology,  bibliography 
and  criticism  are  being  generally  em¬ 
ployed. 

"Concentration  of  attention  on  such 
subjects  as  analysis  of  headlines,  style 
sheets,  and  types  of  stories  is  being  re¬ 
placed  by  work  on  bibliographies,  on  the 
treatment  of  labor  news  by  the  news¬ 
paper  press,  freedom  of  the  press,  the 
development  of  news,  features,  editorials; 
the  history  and  principles  of  great  papers 
and  great  editors,  journalism  in  other 
lands,  and  application  of  laws  of  atten¬ 
tion,  understanding  and  memory  to  pre¬ 
sentation  of  reading  matter. 

“Studies  bearing  upon  the  immediate 
improvement  of  the  press  in  various 
fields,  such  as  country  correspondence  in 
the  weekly  paper,  problems  of  the  subur¬ 
ban  weekly,  comparative  costs  for  edi¬ 
torial  departments,  checkup  of  accuracy 
of  news  stories,  effects  of  crime  and 
scandal  in  the  news,  are  receiving  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  schools,  and  re-iiilts  are  being 
obtained  from  the  studies  that  are 
changing  the  practices  of  many  papers.” 
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^  ulori  and  readrrt,  write  ut  for  full  pariiculart  ^ 

►  NONPAREIL  MACHINE  COMPANY  ^ 

^  South  Throop  Street,  Chicago  * 

*******^^^^^^^*********^^^ 


Keep  your  megsege  before  your 
clientg  eed  prospects.  The  EDITOR 
St  PUBLISHER  is  your  eTer*present 

selesmen. 


Stereotype  Room 
Efficiency 

Means  quick  production  of  good 
plates  and  the  elimination  of  re¬ 
casts  as  far  as  possible. 

Moulding  Blankets 

Hard  and  Soft  G>rk  Blankets 
Heavy  Wool  Moulders 
Light  Wool  Moulders 
Thin  Wool  Moulders 

(All  Sizes) 

Space  Packing  Felt 
4  Thicknesies  —  No.  25, 
No.  35,  No.  40,  No.  50 

Easy  to  tear,  quick  to  place 

New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Company 
Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
Cable  Address  NENSCO 
Worcester,  Mas*. 


Editor 
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Employment 

Equipment 

Services 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Brokers 


Otilr  Kewipsp«re,  fertile  field,  adequate 
(qoipiuent,  earnlns  liandiunie  dlvldeoda,  not 
•rer  priced.  In  following  atatea:  Arizona,  Cal- 
Iforniu,  Florida,  llllnola,  Indiana,  Maxaiirbu- 
ittte.  North  Carolina,  Fennajrlvanla;  also  dealr- 
ible  weekly  and  aeml-weeWly  puhllcatlona  In 
different  atatea.  J.  B.  Sliale,  Timea,  Bldg., 
42nd  Street  &  Broadway,  New  York. _ 


Kiddle  Weat  Propsrtiea — Exrlualve  Ilatinga.  No 
damaging  publicity,  I’eraonul  aervlce  In  every 
deal.  Everything  confidential.  Clyde  U.  Knox, 
gSl  Board  of  Trade,  Kanaaa  City,  Mo. 


Wt  Have  Clients  ready  to  buy  for  caab.  news 
paper  proi>erties  from  $oO.OOil  to  5,000,000;  also 
have  large  or  aniall  properties  for  sale.  latuis 
Eddy,  Wrigley  Bldg.,  Chicago;  Met.  Theatre 
Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 


latomobile  Guide  Books,  eatabliabed,  well 
known,  up-to-date,  available  for  $10,000.  I’ub- 
Haher  having  distribution  facilities  could  handle. 
Barrls-UIbble  Company,  11  West  dlind  at,,  New 
fork  city. 


Newspaper  Financinf 


Daily  Publishers  who  need  financing  and  want 
tkeir  pruiiertles  built  up  In  cities  over  20.000 
■ay  profit  by  writing  to  me.  All  eorresiionil- 
asce  confidential.  Beferences  furnished.  C.  L. 
lames,  81  Corson  ave.,  Akron,  Ohio. 


Newspapers  for  Sale 


Opportunity  in  Hsyana — Cuba’s  greatest  maga- 
tine,  English  and  Spanish,  eatablisbed  sixteen 
years,  with  commercial  printing  plant  and 
penthouse  living  quarters,  coiiiplete.  Advan¬ 
tageous  lease  building.  Advertising  agency  may 
be  oiierated  in  conjunction.  Cnincunitiered. 
Cbmnic  bad  health  makes  retirement  owner 
Imperative.  Will  pay  twenty  i>er  cent  on 
1100,000.  Terms  If  needed.  Write  C-OfiT, 
Editor  a  Publisher. 


News  Serrice  For  Sale 


Vausnal  Opportunity  —  Well  established  News 
Berries  In  Wastilngton,  1).  C.,  covering  foreign 
affairs,  serving  ontstandiog  newspapers,  growing 
business.  Gross  income  $s,000  yearly,  profit  $4,- 
<100.  WII  sell  for  $3..’i00.  Owner  taking  over 
larger  property.  Write  Box  C-654,  Editor  a  I’ub- 
Haber. 


Promotion 


Ipecial  Editions  Is  the  only  way  to  exploit 
profitably  the  full  resources  of  your  community 
and  they  can  only  l>e  put  on  successfully  by 
eiiH-rts.  Some  of  our  recent  successes;  Ilunts- 
Tllle,  .\1a..  Times,  KM  pages;  Meridian,  Missls- 
tippi.  Star,  1 14  pages;  Anniston,  Ala.,  Star. 
100  iiages.  Write  or  wire  for  others,  general 
plan,  reference,  etc.  Mahaffey-Davis,  Box  4fi, 
Meridian,  Mississl[>pi. 


CIRCULATION 


Promotions 


EDITORIAL 


Syndicate  Features 


EMPLOYMENT 


Help  Wanted 


EMPLOYMENT 


Help  Wanted 


Sporta  Cartooniat  Wanted — .V  newspajier  pub- 
liiihet]  In  oiip  of  the  lartee  oitieii  of  the  country 
wishes  a  siKtrts  cartoonist  of  its  own. 

Helieving  that  the  present  syndicate  situation 
h.is  somewhat  choked  the  (i|>|N>rtunity  for  young 
cartoonists,  it  takes  this  metht>d  of  giving  them 
a  chance. 

riease  submit  cartoons  and  personal  letters 
to  Hox  Cd»8o,  Kditor  &  Publisher. 


Vacaacioa — Display  manager,  also  display  sales¬ 
man.  No  advance  fee  for  registration.  Fourth 
Kstate  Placement  Servli’e,  Wilmington,  Del., 
I*.  O.  Hox  IXi. 


Ascent  Drives  net  to  l.'.fMMi  new  sulmcrih- 

ers.  Weeklies  and  dailies.  Former  publisher, 
aaderstands  put>lishers*  problems.  Hudson  De 
Mesf.  IV  o.  Ho\  7T1,  Ur«M>klyn.  N.  Y. 


Situaliont  Wanted 


Advertising  Salesman,  with  exceptional  record  on 
New  York  City  dally  desires  new  connection. 
F!^x|>erien<*e  covers  Financial.  Iteal  Bstate  and 
general  accounts.  Young,  married,  pleasing  per¬ 
sonality.  Available  two  weeka  notice  to  present 
employer.  C-6^L*),  Editor  A  rubllsher. 


Advertising  Manager — ('apable  executive  and 
linage  pro<lucer.  Well  tralne<l  in  all  branches 
newspaper  ud^ertlsing.  Nineteen  years  experi¬ 
ence.  .\gc  3.V  Married.  Hood  habits  and 
ap|>carance.  Well  acqualntefl  In  advertising 
circles.  C  072,  Kditor  A  rubllsher. 


The  World's  Largest  Circulation  Hiillding  Organ¬ 
isation — The  only  circulation  building  servl(*e 
ia  N>wspa|H>rdoiii  furnlsblng  publishers  affidavits 
of  tlie  exact  results  of  Its  every  campaign.  The 
Charles  I'nrtlowe  Company,  Occidental  Building, 
Iediana|K)lls. 


^^ulation  Builders — Blair  A  Austin.  230  North 
Sixth  st.,  Heading,  I'enn.  Originators  of  Sales- 
nanshlp  ('liib  ('ampaigns. 


Advertising  Salesman  and  copy  writer,  .\iner- 
lean,  age  34.  twelve  years  two  dailies.  Wants 
permanent  position,  wbbh  results  will  justify. 
Would  consider  progressive  weekly  near  New 
Y'ork.  $60  minimum.  C-681,  Editor  A  Ibiblisher. 


Advertiaing  Manager,  who  has  proven  bis  sbil- 
ity  to  build  both  linsge  and  good  will,  wants 
to  make  a  change.  Fifteen  years  executive  expe¬ 
rience  developing  local,  national  and  classided, 
on  both  metropolitan  and  smaller  dallies.  Thor¬ 
ough  organiser,  leader  and  i^ersonal  producer. 
I'refer  second  or  third  paper  in  city  under  100,- 
0CH>.  Only  interested  In  i>ermanent  connection 
where  results  will  be  recognlse<l.  For  record  or 
interview,  address  Box  C  OON,  Eklitor  A  Fub- 
lisber. 


Advertiiing  Manager  or  solicitor?  How  about 
me?  Seven  years'  experience,  married,  now  em¬ 
ployed.  Want  |>ermBDent  place  offering  good 
future.  Good  cofiywrltlng  and  layouts.  S|>ace 
builder  with  successful  record.  Good  mixer. 
Best  references.  C  0H8,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager,  highly  com|>etent  wants 
Job  as  solicitor  or  supervisor  with  daily  In 
wesfern  state.  C-680,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Exeeutiva— With  business  manage¬ 
ment  training,  wants  to  meet  iiublisher  (New 
York  during  convention),  needing  the  services 
of  a  consistent  pr<Nlticer.  Succesaful  20  year 
record.  Address,  confidentially,  0*662,  Editor 
A  I  Publisher. 


Business  Manager  or  Assistant  to  l^ubllaber — 
Now  employed  but  desires  greater  responalbll- 
Itiea.  Married.  30  years  old.  Thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  finance,  accounting,  costs,  sale#,  and 
promotion.  Excellent  goodwill  builder  and  or¬ 
ganiser.  Ten  years  with  same  paper.  B-R61. 
Kditor  A  Publisher. 


7he  W.  S.  Kendall  Company,  104  N.  Bailey 
Ave.,  I^misville.  Ky. — 8ui)erlor  Circulation 
Bonders— Orea  tors  and  sole  owners  of  Tlie 
Kendall  Plan, 


HapplAess  Problems  -I^etters  from  readers  and 
helpful  comments.  Pierre  l.yoD,  145  Franklin 
Ave.,  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y. 


Circulation  Manager  who  has  had  thorough  train- 
In  offlre  ‘onfrolliHl  carrier  system.  Eastern 
sewsiiaiker.  27.000  clrciilatbm.  will  pay  $90 
*^kly  ard  Im>uus  to  man  capalile  of  promoting 
Airier,  street  and  stand.  Reply,  giving  com¬ 
pete  history  to  (’-tW2.  Kditor  A  I'uldisher. 


CUatiflod  Telephone  Supervisor  waotesl  for  cen- 
New  Y’ork  dally  and  Sunday.  Must  be  a 
Ptuducer.  Reply,  stating  particulars  fully  as  to 
Age.  experience,  positions  held,  salary  desired 
••*1  encioae  postal  site  photo.  C  623,  Editor  A 
hibllsher. 


EMPLOYMENT 

Situation*  Wanted 


Circulation  Manager,  cmplo.VfMl.  with  lb  month 
record  of  gocnl,  low  cost  increase,  iircaking  all 
local  re<*onU.  wants  change.  Young,  gets  results 
with  boys.  Willing  to  also  work  news  desk.  C 
ttPhi.  Kditor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Director,  experienced  metropolitan 
dailies  desires  position  in  any  department  of 
circulation  work:  in  or  near  New  York.  HU 
record  endorses  his  claim  of  unusual  ability. 

Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager  -Enthusiastic,  aggressive 
worker,  ('an  originate  carrier  promotion  plans 
that  register,  proilucing  solid  circulation.  dire<'t- 
ing  entire  department  at  low  cost.  .\ge  37. 
married,  now  employed,  available  on  short 
notice.  r  (V'Cl,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager  --.\ssiatant  cin'ulation  man¬ 
ager.  10  years  exi>erience.  extensively  buibling 
morning  evening  and  Sunday  circulation.  Thor¬ 
oughly  versed  In  selling,  promotion  and  organlxa- 
tion.  Age  31.  married.  Available  now.  ('-671, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Desk  Man.  telegraph  editor,  make  up.  etc.,  first 
class  ex|ierlence,  w*ants  isisitlon  on  Southern 
afternmm  dally.  ('  tl01>  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  and  Promotion  Manager  desires 
change.  Thoroughly  ex|a‘rieDce<l  on  all  phases 
of  circulation  and  promotion.  Fourteen  years' 
ex|>erience  on  large  and  smaller  dallies  from  the 
ground  up.  Now  located  East.  I»ut  will  go  any 
w'here.  Ago  .'W).  marrle<1.  l>est  references,  salary 
secondary  until  ability  pntven.  If  you  need  a 
substantial  increase  in  your  figure,  wire  or 
write,  C-669.  FMltor  A  Publiaher. 


Editorial — Experienced  sp«>cial  assignment  man 
seeks  (Hisition  in  East  or  Middle  West.  Five 
years  on  dallies,  three  In  California.  Desk  and 
rewrite  exi»erlence.  Aged  24.  unmarried.  Sal¬ 
ary.  $3(Kl  month.  C  (UiJ.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial  Writer,  nowr  p«*rmanently  employetl. 
seeking  bn>ader  field,  desires  to  put  application 
t>efore  a  publisher  needing  capuhle  writer. 
C-67tt,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial^Amhltlous  young  w*rlter  seeks  edi¬ 
torial  conne<  tion.  Two  years  ex|*erlcnce.  Now 
employed.  C-67M,  Editor  A  l^ibllsher. 


Editorial^Want  to  write  editorials  for  small 
daily  at  young  reporter’s  salary.  Chance  for 
busy  publisher  weary  of  the  "pale  and  dry." 
Now*  reporting.  22,  cfdlege  man.  F>litorial 
samples  on  request.  C-6H9.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial — Young  woman.  26.  college  graduate, 
six  years  with  newspapers  and  syndicates  as 
reporter  and  feature  writer;  cultural  back¬ 
ground;  versatile;  know’s  New  York:  wishes 
position  with  magazine  or  newspifier  with 
prospect  of  writing  advancement.  C-63h.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Executive  oi>en.  either  for  flnam  ial  Interest  In 
some  progressive  daily  newspaper,  or  as  pub¬ 
lisher  or  iisslstant  to  publisher  -4(1  years  old, 
Jewish  extraction:  southern  Isirn  and  reared: 
in  newspaper  business  25  years,  of  which  17 
has  been  in  daily  field;  held  all  positions  fnmi 
reporter  to  publisher  of  same  small  city  daily: 
lM>iigtit  It  when  it  was  doing  $5u.(nsi  a  year  and 
deve|o|»ed  it  to  $150.(HK)  gross  a  year  in  three 
years,  selling  out  at  profit  of  seven  times  ori¬ 
ginal  Investment.  Regarded  as  conservative 
ofierator;  diplomatic  in  dealings  with  ciaployees 
and  public  and  enjoy  an  unusual  reputation  for 
fairness  with  all  with  whom  I  come  in  contact; 
operate  on  theory  that  public  will  res|s>Dd  to 
worthy,  intelligent  effort  to  pro<1uce  goo*!  dally 
npws|U|>er.  or  as  giMsI  as  community  can  pay 
for.  Willing  to  invest  up  to  $4U,(Na).  Address 
r-6«0.  Editor  A  imbllsher.  * 


Circulation  Manager  -Ten  yean*  experience  w’ltli 
all  phases  of  circulation,  would  like  to  make  a 
change,  ('an  furnish  best  of  references.  Age  30 
and  a  go-getter.  C-621.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager — C'irculatlon  assistant  on 
dally  of  lOu.OiNi  desires  position  as  ('Irciilatlon 
.Manager  or  .Assistant  on  paper  not  lesa  than 
25.000.  He  knows  all  details  of  carriers,  soli¬ 
citors,  street  sales  and  mall  promotion.  Ten 
years'  experience.  High  school  graduate,  mar 
rled.  aged  29.  a  hard  worker  and  a  pro<ltper 
at  low  cost.  Will  not  consider  any  |K>aition  less 
than  $5,000  per  year.  At  present  employed. 
Services  available  three  months  after  accept 
an<*e  of  offer  C-612,  Eilitor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager  ('in’ulation  assistant  on 
dally  desires  |K>sltlon  as  circulation  manager  or 
asHlntant.  Has  t»een  on  small  and  Urge  news- 
p:i|»ers--hoth  daily  and  Sunday.  Hoy  promotion 
ills  specialty.  He  has  put  on  over  *2.U0(>  sub 
Ncribers  In  the  past  year  hy  l>oy  promotion.  Has 
w'Ide  ex|K>rlence  and  knowledge  of  all  phases  of 
clri’iilatlon.  College  graduate,  available  at  once. 
C  664.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Situation*  Wanted 


News.  City  or  Managing  Editor.  Eastern  eve¬ 
ning  daily,  city  26.(HH)  to  75.900.  Ten  years'  ex¬ 
perience,  re)K>rter  to  full  news  charge  dailies. 
Nttw  night  etiitor  lending  A.  M.,  over  three 
>eNr8.  News,  make  up,  staff  and  editorial  ex- 
|H*rt.  No  bluffer,  soft  snap  hunter.  Not  above 
liandling  copy,  writing  story.  High  ret'oiimien- 
iluthms,  married.  :U).  gwNi  mixer.  City  must  be 
growing  town,  paper  one  |»eopU  res|>eci.  Job 
permanent.  Thorough  investigation  and  inter 
view  rispiiretl.  Willing  to  await  op|H>rtunity, 
so  file  this  lid.  Sole  reason  for  change,  night 
work.  ('  6P^.  F>1itnr  A  Publisher.. 


Reporter  or  Desk  -Five  years  experience.  2«1 
years  (»ld.  married,  go  anywhere.  C-OlH),  E<lttor 
A  Publisher 


Telegraph  Editor,  now  empbiyctl.  wants  day¬ 
light  Jolt.  Eastern  city.  $50  s;ilary.  C  615,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment  for  Sale 


For  Sale:  First  class  Casting  Box. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Job  Presses.  Paper  Cutters,  Wire  Stitchers,  etc. 
— A  complete  line.  Overhauled  and  guaranteeil 
machines  at  bargain  prices.  Easy  terms.  Hoff¬ 
man  Type  A  Engraving  Co.,  114  E.  13th  st.. 
New*  York  City. 


Photoengraving  e<iuipment  for  sale.  Complete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Co.,  4N9 
West  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C, 


Equipment  Wanted 


Wanted:  l^iw  priced  lasting  Box.  Give  full 

information.  Box  ('  (175.  F^illtor  A  Publisher. 


Wanted — Csed  Rotary  press  with  stereoty|te 
e<]uipmetit  complete;  32  eight-column  page  capa- 
<‘ity.  DescrllM*  machine  completely  as  to  make. 
tyi>e,  age.  name  anti  lH>st  prh'e,  cash  or  terms. 
Address  C-67:i,  F^lltor  A  Publisher. 


LEGAL 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY 


Executive —Sucressful  publisher  has  sold  his 
new’spa|H*r.  and  would  like  to  make  connection 
with  small  dally  or  large  weekly,  as  publisher 
or  manager.  Would  lease,  with  option  to  buy, 
either  an  interest,  or  all.  Thorough  knowledge 
of  publishing  business.  In  all  departments.  In¬ 
cluding  Job  printing.  Prefer  Florida  or  neatby 
states.  TemiKirarlly  busy,  but  could  be  re.idy 
for  work  In  very  short  time.  To  facilitate  mat¬ 
ters.  send  references,  with  answer  to  this 
advertisement,  and  references  will  Is*  sent  to 
you  with  reply.  C  (1^7,  Editor  A  I'ublisher. 


.New  York,  April  17.  1929. 

The  Board  of  Directors  have  dci-lared  a  quar 
terly  dlv|ft«>iid  of  sixty  |6()c)  cents  s  share,  on 
the  common  stoik  of  this  company,  iwyable  May 
1.5.  ]92ti.  to  common  stis  kholders  of  recunl,  at 
the  close  of  business  May  1.  1929. 

Checks  to  Im>  mailed.  Transfer  books  will  not 
close. 

GWEN  SHEPHERD, 

Vice  President  and  Treasurer. 


Executive — Ms.Tl>e  you  nee<l  an  experienced  man¬ 
aging  executive  to  assume  complete  control  of 
.vour  paper;  one  who  can  put  It  on  a  lietter 
earning  basis.  Am  at  present  employed  by 
national  organisation  that  has  to  do  with  build¬ 
ing  t>etter  newspaiters.  Years  of  practical  ex¬ 
perience.  r.6K1,  Editor  A  I*uhllsher. 


Managing  Editor— Young  publisher,  whose  plant 
has  l>een  destroye«i  by  fire,  seeks  |K>sitton  as 
managing  editor,  business  manager  or  general 
manager  of  eastern  dally.  Twelve  years  experl 
ence.  college  education  and  iiiarrird.  Formerly 
managing  editor  of  McKeesinirt  iPa.)  Journal 
and  of  .Altoona  Tribune:  several  years  with 
Scripps-lloward.  Go<m|  references  Will  come 
for  interview.  Thomas  C,  loingdon,  349  She- 
naiigo  Rlvd.,  Farrell  Pa. 


Harwell  &  Rockwell 


S|>ecializing  in  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  the  purchase, 
sale  and  (-onsolidution  of  news- 
paiH'rs,  magazines  and  trade 
publications. 

We  also  welcome  eonsultation 
on  news|iaper  financing  and  ap¬ 
praisals.  Our  record  of  busi¬ 
ness  activity  in  tliese  line*  ex¬ 
tends  over  18  years. 

Write  or  call  at  the  nearest 
office. 


Comer  Building 
Birmingham,  Ala. 


Time*  Building 
New  York  City 


Mecluinical  Superintendent — Attention  I’uIh 
lleliern!  Do  you  want  to  lni|ir<iTe  the  prlntinx 
of  your  newii)in|>erT  Well  printed  out*  «nd  ad¬ 
vert  lelnr  ran  he  delivered  every  day  by  iielnit 
up  to  date  inethoile.  Merhnnival  Superintendent 
of  metropolitan  newnpnper.  now  nvalUble.  Can 
euarantee  a|ieedy  and  eronomleal  production. 
Known  detail,  of  every  department. 

Kditor  A  I’lihllalier. 


Machanionl  Superintendent  or  rompoeln*  room 
eteriitlve  denirea  eonneetlon.  Wide  eiperlenee 
on  rood  iiapera:  real  prodiioer;  refereneea.  Ad- 
dreaa  Box  r.«74,  Editor  A  I’ubllaher. 


Newi  Writer.  31.  Irlah  Amerb'an  of  (tf>od  e<liira- 
llon,  aeeka  eonneetlon  In  whleh  eti>erlenee  In 
rewrite,  denk.  and  wrltln*  <if  reneral  newa  or 
«|M><'lnl  atorlen,  are  eaM-ntlal  Night  Job  an 
aieeptable  a«  day.  ('  <170,  Iwlltor  A  I’libllaher. 


Newspaper  Properties 
Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  tiegoti.Ttions  confidential 

PALMER,  DEWITT  & 
PALMER 


Buiineaa  Eatabliabed  in  1899 
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DOLLAR  $$ 

$$  PULLERS 


Ont  Dollar  toill 
be  paid  for  each 
idea  published. 
Send  clipping 
for  payment. 


Boston  Herald  and  Traveler  is 
getting  extra  linage  by  running  a  list 
of  retail  jewelers  in  its  classified  col¬ 
umns.  This  list  covers  fx>th  the  local 
jewelers  and  the  jewelers  in  the  suburbs. 
This  is  timely  because  of  the  coming 
month  of  June  when  weddings  take  place 
and  graduations  occur. — \Vm.  J.  Hanlon. 


In  many  small  towns,  and  even  cities, 
the  first  Saturday  and  Monday  in  the 
month  is  considered  as  the  best  time  to 
try  to  get  new  customers  from  outside 
trade  territory,  or  towns  and  villages  that 
do  not  trade  regularly  with  them.  Gather 
up  ten  or  fifteen  local  advertisers  and 
get  them  to  offer  something  special  for 
these  days  in  order  to  attract  nev.’  cus¬ 
tomers. — K.  1).  J. 


Matty  small  towns  and  villages  in  the 
trading  area  of  larger  cities  stage  “clean 
up”  weeks  with  success.  The  /'raiiklin 
(Ind.)  Star  recently  sold  a  emtperative 
page  in  the  small  town  of  Trafalgar, 
which  is  eight  miles  from  that  city.  The 
event  paved  the  way  f(»r  an  extra  page 
as  civic  pride  hail  been  aroused. — Davis 
f).  Vandivier. 


I'luUr  tl'.e  heading  “I’rrie.ssional 
t'ards,’’  the  I'ancouvcr  (Wash.) 
ing  Columbian,  has  groujted  a  number  of 
sanipractors,  chiropodists  and  osteopaths, 
as  well  as  general  physicians,  wiio 
through  the  small  display  ads,  are  taught 
the  virtue  of  advertising. — C.  M.  L. 


Get  life  insuraiu’e  men  to  run  a  jtage  or 
two  on  some  phase  of  their  business  not 
generally  ajipreciated  or  understocKl  by 
the  average  iKTSoti.  For  instance,  mon¬ 
thly  income,  or  annuity.  f)thers  will  oc¬ 
cur  to  them  if  approache<l. — l-'red  L.  W. 
Bennett.  _ 

Many  pajters  picked  up  extra  linage  in 
1928  from  filling  stations,  restaurants, 
repair  shops,  etc.,  by  the  medium  of  a 
s|)ecial  page  featuring  a  state  road  map. 
Highway  departments  or  motor  clubs 
in  most  states  are  glad  to  furnish  mats 
or  plates. — Davis  O.  Vandivier. 


Early  this  May,  Music  Week  will  be 
celebrated  througlKiut  the  nation.  Get 
ready  for  it  by  solicitation  of  ads  from 
piano  houses,  radio  houses,  musical  instru¬ 
ment  dealers,  and  all  the  teachers. — C. 
M.  L. 


HUNCHES 


One  Dollar  will 
be  paid  for  each 
idea  published. 
Send  clipping 
for  payment. 


'T’HE  Loteell  (Mass.)  Courier-Citizen 
is  publishing  recipes  sent  in  by  read¬ 
ers  whose  names  and  addresses  are  given. 
The  recipes  are  used  one  a  dav,  and  the 
idea  has  created  wide  interest  among 
the  women  of  the  city. — D. 


Schools  will  begin  closing  before  long. 
Remember  the  news  value  of  names  and 
run  lists  of  grade  and  high  school  grad¬ 
uates.  Interview  high  school  seniors  and 
see  what  they  intend  to  do  as  their  life 
work.  .\  little  later  a  list  of  students 
from  your  county  who  will  graduate 
from  college,  together  with  the  honors 
they  have  achieved,  will  provide  time 
ropy. — Yandell  C.  Cline. 


The  Indianapolis  Star  is  running  a 
a  series  of  stories  of  common  school 
examination  questions.  It  then  gives  the 
correct  answers  as  prepared  by  teachers 
and  professors  in  the  schools  where  the 
questions  have  l>een  used. — Thora  Eigen- 
mann.  _ 

A  neat  way  of  correcting  an  error  is 
the  single  column  stick  uniformly  used 
by  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  .Star,  which  is 
always  headed  “Beg  Pardon — The  Star 
never  intentionally  prints  an  untrue 
statement  or  makes  an  unjust  charge. 
But  our  reporters  are  human  and  they 
don’t  see  everything  they  write  about. 
Whenever  an  error  creeps  into  the  Star, 
we  will  be  very  glad  to  correct  it,  and 
we  will  thank  the  friends  who  call  it 
to  our  attention.” — C.  M.  L. 


Newspaper  Engineering 

An  organization  specializing 
in  newspaper  buildings,  all 
\  phases  of  newspaper  en- 
\  gineering,  operation  and 
\  production  problems, 
analytical  surveys  and 
X  valuations. 

S.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 

Mewtfuper  BuSUinet, 

PreOmenen,  OperwHeu, 

SUrueyt.  VetmaUnu. 

420  LenngtOR  Avemie,  New  York 


_  “Don’t  Marry  Under  20  Warn  So¬ 
cial  Workers"  was  the  head  on  a  recent 
feature  in  the  Des  .Moines  (la.)  Sunday 
Register.  The  article  went  on  to  tell 
that  14  prominent  men  married  at  any 
average  age  of  31  years  and  that  17 
lowans  selected  from  “Who’s  Who”  mar¬ 
ried  at  28.  This  was  contrasted  with  the 
attitude  two  generations  ago  when  girls 
were  supposed  to  marrv  before  20. 

—I..  G.  M. 


When  discarding  old  phot'igraphs  in 
your  morgue,  good-will  can  be  gained  by 
mailing  them  to  the  subjects,  if  living, 
and  to  surviving  relatives  if  the  subjects 
are  dead.  Enclose  a  note  explaining  why 
the  photos  are  being  mailed. — T.  D.  M. 
Fitchburg,  Mass. 


“I^cal  Citizens  Who  are  Spreading 
Our  Town’s  Name”  might  head  an  article 
or  series  of  articles,  on  local  citizens  w’no 
hold  offices  in  national  or  stale  associa¬ 
tions,  fraternities,  etc. — I'.  S.  \’.,  Akron. 


Somebody  in  Chicago  recently  wrote 
a  story  about  it  being  safer  to  play 
football  than  to  sit  in  a  chair,  for  more 
persons  died  sitting  last  year  than  play- 


KAY  FEATURES,  Inc. 

offers 

TOM  SIMS’ 
LAUGHLINES 

The  Beet  Humoroue  Column 
In  America 

EVERY  LINE  A  LAUGH  ! 

For  terms  WIRE  or  WRITE 

KAY  FEATURES,  Inc. 

M.  Kocnizsberg,  Pres. 

1650  Broadway,  New  York  City 


ing  on  the  gridiron.  You  might  local¬ 
ize  this  idea,  listing  main  causes  of 
death.  .\  reporter  for  the  Memphis 
livening  Appeal  recently  discovered^  and 
proved  by  health  department  statistics 
that  it  was  more  dangerous  to  sleep  than 
tight  in  Memphis,  that  the  death  rate 
proved  the  Home  anil  Church  among 
the  most  hazardous  places  in  the  city. 
— C.  E.  1-. 


Talks  with  leading  bankers  will  lead 
to  interesting  information  for  an  article 
on  the  new  currency  to  be  issued  soon. 
This,  being  smaller  in  size,  will  lead 
to  some  confusion  tor  bankers.  It  will 
call  for  new  size  bill-folds,  etc.  Such 
an  article  appeared  in  the  Sioux  City, 
(la.)  Tribune  a  short  time  ago.  Article 
can  include  description,  expected  date, 
denominations,  estimates  of  saving  in 
paper,  ink  and  postage  as  well  as  vault 
space. — K.  ( ). 


.\  reporter  for  the  IToreester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  found  that  men 
make  short  work  of  picking  out  engage¬ 
ment  rings,  if  they  go  alone  to  the 
stores.  It  is  those  who  are  accom¬ 
panied  by  their  prospective  wives,  who 
take  hours  to  make  a  selection.  .An 
interesting  story  grew  from  this 
material. — L.  D.  Chamberlain. 


ADVERTISING  BILL  REJECTED 


Legislature  Refuses  to  Allow  Cities 
to  Levy  Taxes  for  Promotion 

Proposals  to  i)ermit  towns  and  cities 
of  Massachusetts  to  advertise  their  ad¬ 
vantages  outside  the  state  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  attracting  visitors  and  industries 
has  been  rejected  by  the  State  Legisla¬ 
ture.  Under  the  law  the  municipalities 
are  not  |)crmitted  to  spend  public  funds 
for  advertising  of  that  nature. 

Chambers  of  Commerce  and  others  in¬ 
terested  sought  to  have  the  legislature 
authorize  appropriations  based  on  a  small 
jiercentage  of  the  total  expenses  of  each 
city  and  town. 

— \ 
8o%  of  the  total  circu¬ 
lation  of  The  Free 
Press  is  concentrated 
within  the  local  metro¬ 
politan  trading  area  of 
Detroit  —  coverage 
without  the  penalty  of 
waste. 

Betroft 

\  “Starts  The  Day 
in  Detroit" 


The 

NASHVILLE  BANNER 

Completely 
Covers  Mid- 
Tennessee 
ALONE! 


National  Representatives 

Reynolds-Fitzgerald,  Inc. 


LONDON  PAPER  RADIOS  BYRD 


Evening  Standard  Tranamits  Menage 

Through  N.  Y.  Times  Relay 

radio  message  to  Commander  Byrd 
in  the  Antarctic  regions  was  sent  re¬ 
cently  by  the  Londmi  (England)  Evening 
.'Standard  via  the  New  York  Times  relay. 
The  Standard  in  a  page  one  article  told 
of  telephoning  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher 
of  the  Times,  and  transmitting  the  mes¬ 
sage  through  him. 

Mr.  Ochs  said  over  the  transatlantic 
telephone  that  he  was  delighted  with  the 
transmission  of  a  radio  program  to  the 
Byrd  party  the  night  l^fore  and  that  it 
was  the  Times’  intention  “to  follow  it 
up  by  ascertaining  what  are  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  seeing  by  means  of  the  ether  that 
little  group  of  explorers  out  in  the  lonely 
.Antarctic  regions.”  The  Times  proposes 
to  send  out  a  radio  picture  apparatus 
next  summer,  Mr.  Ochs  said. 


Do  you  advertise 
to  your 
advertisers? 


Our 

AD-ROUTE 
is  an  ideal  medium 


The 

International  Syndicate 

Baltimore  -  Maryland 


LA  PRENSA 

of 

BUENOS  AIRES 


South  America  s 
Greatest  Newspaper 


JOSHUA  B.  POWERS 

EXCLUSIVE  REPRESENTATIVE 
250  Park  Avenua  •  New  York 
14  Cockapur  Street  •  London 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN  ? 

The  Personnel  Bureau  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  college  trained  news¬ 
paper,  magazine  and  advertising 
men,  wants  to  help  you  find  him. 
The  Bureau  puts  you  in  touch 
with  experienced,  energetic  men 
— it  saves  you  time  by  recom¬ 
mending  o^y  those  who  meet 
your  requirements. 

If  you  expect  a  vacancy,  please 
write  John  G.  Barhart,  Director 
Personnel  Bureau  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  836  Exchange  Ave., 
Chicago,  IlL 

NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 


